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American Export Trade to China. 

The curious details of the overland trade in British manufactures, 
carried on by Russian merchants, on the confines of China, must 
have startled those of our readers who are npw to the commercial 
wants and capacities of the Celestial Empire. Situated at a distance 
of 6,598 versts' from St. Petersburg, ‘Kiatka, lately a small and 
insignificant village in Tartary, has grown into a large and flourish- 
ing town. On the route to this forced and most expensive mart, 
the peasantry of JSiberia subsist on the. profits earned by their 
cattle in the transport of merchandise; and while British manufac- 
tures are excluded from the port of Canton, they are forced, by the 
preference of the Russian tarilF, into disproportioned competition 
with the industry of Holland and Silesia. What clearer evidence 
can be adduced of tlie falsehood of the statements by which the 
servants of the East India Company-have so long contrived to palm 
on the credulity of the country, the belief that the Chinese are un- 
willhig or unable to purchase articles of British manufacture ? How 
can it be true that their export of woollens to Canton has annually 
been a losing adventure, if, charged with double duties, with the 
freight to the Gulf of Finland, and the carriage of 5,000 miles 
through countries where there are neither roads nor inhabitants, 
they still alFord a remunerating price at Kiatka ? ^Vhat tradesman 
will believe that cotton goods, in ready demand at Ds. a yard on the 
northern boundary, would, at .S.s., be unsaleable at Canton ? Those 
only who are acquainted with the unwieldy, cumbrous, expensive 
system of factories and establishments, of freights, and outfits, and 
dock-rates, which the Company call ‘ their trade,’ will be able to 
reconcile this flagrant discrepancy between their ofiicial accounts 
and the Russian statistics. The truth is, that these expenses are of 
a nature and extent totally inconsistent wdth commercial profit ; 
their export trade to China is a mere trick, a fraud upon the Govern- 
ment and the country ; a niggard, miserable, parsimonious affecta- 
tion of encouraging the trade and manufactures of Great Britain, 
while in reality they wring from the pockets of the people, by means 
of their tea monopoly, above the fair and reasonable profit, an 
Oriental Herald, Hal. 1^1 . B 
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annual income of nearly three millions sterling ! This is the traffic 
by which they thrive and flourish j by this are their dividends and 
the interest of their debt discharged ; by this are the deficiencies of 
their land revenue supplied; the burthens of Bengal lightened; 
the expenses of Madnis and Bombay defrayed ; but for this, the 
chartered Company of British Merchants trading to the East ipigljt 
be in ' The Gazette’ to-morrow. 

The trade, however, through Russia and Tartary furnishes but a 
small portion of the proofs on which we found our hopes of extended 
intercourse with China. For the last twenty years, British mer- 
chants have been doomed to witness the vessels of rival nations, 
the commercial power of which scarcely bears an assignable propor- 
tion to our own, monopolising a traflic, in which our own laws 
alone prevent us from asserting a decisive and indisputable supre- 
macy. The discriminating duties by which the Dutch Government of 
Java imj)edes the sale of British goods at Batavia, and their abso- 
lute prohibition at Samarang, Surabaia, and the other ports of the 
Eastern islands subject to that power, enable the manufacturers of 
Holland to undersell us in all the seas frequented by the Chinese 
junks ; and as the charter prevents us from touching at Canton, and 
from establishing a free port in our neighbouring settlements, we 
are thus totally excluded from the trade of China and the Archi- 
pelago. 

Of this exclusion other nations, of course, avail themselves ; and, 
among them, the success of the Americans is pre-eminent. Their 
establishment at Canton differs in no respect from those maintained 
by them in the ports of Europe. A consul, armed with no extra- 
ordinary powers, contrives to transact all their business with the 
Chinese Hong, to keep tlie mariners of his nation in due order and 
control, and to maintain a perfectly good understanding with the 
native authorities. The relations of America with China are purely 
and strictly commercial. The masters of their merchantmen appear 
at Canton in the capacity of simple traders, and are received as such. 
They excite no jealousies, inspire no fears, give no offence, engage in 
no disputes. They are permitted to discharge and take in their cargoes 
without the slightest molestation ; and in their dealings they meet 
with at least as much favour as their chartered competitors. 

The details of the American trade at Canton are curious and 
instructive. In its early stages, their j)rincipal exports were of 
silver bullion and furs. The bullion consisted chiefly of Spanish 
dollars, which they purchased at Liverpool and London, or obtained 
in' exchange for British manufactures on the western coast of 
America; with these they proceeded on their voyage to China, 
touching on their way at the ports of Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
and the other islands of the Archipelago, where they bartered a por- 
tion of their dollars for coffee, rice, pepper, spices, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl shells, various gums, ivory, cassia, cinnamon, 
musk, betel-nut, tin, toutenang, birds’-nests, iron, copper, cochineal, 
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wax, sandal-wood, &c,, and other articles, some suited to the Euro* 
pean, others to the Chinese market, and with this varied assort- 
•ment they arrived at Canton. There they disposed of the remainder 
of their dollars, and of such portion of the produce of the islands 
as was destined for China j and, supplying their place with teas, nan- 
keens, raw and manufactured silks, china root, Vermillion, rhubarb, 
drugs, &c., they sailed direct to Europe, or circuitously by America. 
The trade in furs, now almost entirely in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, was originally carried on by British merchants under the 
license of the East India Company. Its course was as follows : 
British manufiictures of different sorts, such as coarse woollens, 
broad-cloths, blankets, articles of ironmongery, sheet-copper, but- 
tons, hardware, tools, muskets, &c., were sent out from England to 
the north-west coast of America, and there exchanged with the in- 
habitants for furs of various descriptions. This trade was esta- 
blished by the North-West Company of Canada in. the year pre- 
ceding the American War, who then sent vessels round Cape Horn, 
tinder licenses granted to them by the East India Company, to con- 
vey the furs collected by them on the north-west coast to China for 
sale. These licenses restricted the North-West Company to selling 
their furs in China for money, and to pay that money into the Com- 
pany’s chest for bills on England.* The loss arising from this mode 
of conducting the trade was so excessive, that they were very soon 
obliged to abandon it j and they now export the British manufactures 
necessary to procure the furs to some port in the United States, 
whence they are transhipped in an American vessel to the Columbia 
River. The same vessel conveys the furs to China ; and an arrange- 
ment is made with the American merchant, by which much more 
beneficial returns are obtained by tiie North-West Company for their 
trade than by the former mode. The Americans being subject to 
none of the restraints by which British traders are impeded, have, 
however, now engrossed nearly the whole of this lucrative brancli of 
commerce. Wliile our ships are compelled to return to England 
without freight or cargo, they exchange their furs for the commo- 
dities of China, and take those commodities to any market in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, which may afford a prospect of 
beneficial sale. Mr. Ellice, in his evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 18^1, calculates the difference between bartering furs in 
the China market for Chinese produce, and selling them for money, 
at about twenty-five per cent. ; and i\Ir. Lyall expressly says, that 
the same circumstances would miukc a difference of at least 20001, 
in the proceeds of the last cargo sold by his house at Canton. 

Some estimate of the extent and value of the direct and circui- 
tous trade thus carried on by the Americans, may be formed from 
the following statements, the first of which is taken from the well- 
known work of Dr. Serbert, the second, communicated by Mr. 
Grant to the select Committee of the House of Lords in 1821. 


* Evidence of Mr. Ellice before the Lords, 1821-2, 
B 2 
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Statement of the Annual Amount of the Exports from the United 
States to the North-West Coast of America, from the year , 
1789-90, to 1816-17. 


Years. 

1789-.90 

Dollars. 

10,362 

1790.91 

3,380 

1791-92 

2,483 

1792.93 

1,586 

1793-94 

6,383 

1794-95 

44,063 

1795-96 

23,510 

1796-97 

15,607 

1797-98 

79.515 

1798.99 

72,941 

1799-1800 

746,153 

1800-1 

343,388 

1801-2 

1802-3 

58,500 

1803-4 

196,059 

1804-5 

302,859 

1805-6 

257,799 

1806-7 


1807-8 

274,705 

1808-9 

182,356 

IW-IO 

145,918 

1810-11 

115,473 

1811.12 


1812- 13 

1813- 14 

24,567 

1814-15 

170,985 

1815.16 

240,962 

1816-17 

1,110,839 

Total of 28 years, 

...Dollars, 4,563,501 

Average per annum, , . 

....Dollars, 162,982 


• In the year 1819, a Memorial was presented to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, by a Committee of tlie Society of Sbipovvners, in which 
they urged their claims to a participation in the profits of this export of 
British goods. In proof of the supposed ignorance in which the applica- 
tion was made, Mr. Grant appealed to the above statement [and the 
one immediately follouing, contending, with apparent plausibility, that a 
commerce averaging ill value 162,982 dollars per annum, was scarcely 
deserving of encouragement, and asserting that the whole basis of any 
adventure in that li ade woubl be a return cargo from China to this country 
and foreign Europe. We adduce these statements here, more to illustrate 
the wants of China, than to prove tlie present amount of its consumption; 
and they are good evidence to show that warm substantial apparel is re- 
quired by the temperature of its climate. Reserving the much more im- 
portant question of ' Return Cargoes’ for future consideration, we beg 
to say, that the Shipowners by no means limited their views to the export 
trade. The third paregruph of their Memorial is as follows : ‘ That a 
most valuable trade might be carried on from this country with the north- 
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ipflatc years this e^ort bf dollars aud of furs obtained on the 
nqrth-west coast of America, has been partially supenseded by a 
direct and much more beneficial trade in British manufactures. It 
appears, from the relations of those whose opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion on the matter have been most e^tt^nsive, that the 
partiality of the Chinese for furs is, among the middle orders of the 
^ population, rapidly yielding to a preference for the more economi- 
cal substitute of woollens ; and it has long been very well known 
that a Chinese merchant at Canton of the name of Howqua has 
been for many years engaged in extensive speculations in this way 
with the house of Perkins and Co. We certainly were not aware 
that this traffic was conducted with so much system, regularity, 
and notoriety as it latterly appears tf» have attained. Mr. Wal- 
lace Currie stated, at the Liverpol meeting, that it was by no means 
an unfrequent occurrence for American vessels to take in cargoes 
of manufactures destined for China at that port ; and that Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown and Co. (an eminent Liverpool house) had, ex- 
tensive transactions of this description. Now, though we perf^tly 
agree with Mr. Thornely,* that it is much better that the products 
6? our industry should be exported by the Americans than not be 
exported at all^ yet, considering the loss thus incurred by our 
shipping interest, as well as by the manufacturers themselves, this 
course of trade in British goods is to us a source of unmingled 
vexation. It really is too bad that we should thus nurse and foster, 
by the loan of our skill and ingenuity, the commerce of a rival na- 
tion, more particularly when all the exertions of its Legislature are 
directed to raise at home the very same commodities which they 
at present obtain from us.* For a time, no doubt, the demands of the 
American agents may enliven the markets, aud relieve the distresses 
of our manufacturers j but we ought not lightly to forget that the 
duties now levied by Congress on Ikitisli w^oollens amount to a 
prohibition on their use in the provinces of the Union 3 and we 
may rest assured that, so soon as their broad-cloths equal in 
beauty and texture those of Leeds, and their cottons those of Man- 
chester and Glasgow, their consignments to Canton will not be 
shipped at the port of Liverpool. The existence, liowever, of this 
traffic furnishes abundant refutation of the statements by which 
the East India Company have all along endeavoured to impose 
upon the public 3 and it appears, by a commercial letter to the 
Court of Directors from their supercargoes in China, dated 20th 
November, 1820, that the commerce which had long been unpro- 
ductive in their hands, was turned to good account by the American 
adventurers. * The very alarming inroad,’ say they, ' that is now 
commenced by American speculations into a trade hitherto confined 
to the Honourable Company, will, it is probable, soon place all cer- 
tainty of calculation in its economy at defiance. Between 3000 and 
4000 pieces of broad-cloth have been imported under the American 


Vide Speech at the Liverpool Meeting*. 
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dired; fidn ^Bugland, and by th$ circuitous medium of America, 
during the present season ; patterns of the^ cloths, ^ith the prices 
and terms ortheir (hsposal, will be forwarded by our superintendant 
of imports, — a number in the Thames packet. 

' The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, or shipped by 
a circuitous voyage in England, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, has been 
considered as generally unprofitable. The Americans are, therefore, 
well contented to avail themselves of a channel of remittance by 
which they cim realise the prime cost and insurance of their invest- 
ment, and are consequently enabled to undersell the Honourable 
Company by the absence of those heavy charges which their in- 
voices usually bear. The greatest evil, however, wiiich weiare led 
to anticipate from this encroachment, is the death-blow which it in- 
flicts upon the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the Honourable Com- 
pany : it is not so much the amount, as the uncertainty of that 
aiqount, which the very great fluctuation in American commerce 
renders totally incalculable, and which at once converts a trade, 
hitherto considered us regular and secure, into a most underlain 
and dangerous speculation. One advantage, however, the Com- 
pany most incontrovertibly possesses, and which the Americans can 
neither compete with, nor deprive them of, — it is that of unim- 
peachable character and credit j the experience of the Chinese in 
the uniform excellence of their consignments, and the passport 
which the Company’s mark affords to every uninspected package 
through all quarters of the empire, are the causes to which we are 
now indebted for the ready circulation of our woollens j while those 
of the Americans are chiefly confined to the consumption of Canton, 
are exposed to severe scrutiny, and viewed with A suspicion wdiich 
the inequalities, both in the measures and quantities of the present 
importations, are ill calculated to remove. 

' The remarks which we have already had occasion to make to 
your Honourable Committee upon the subject of broad*cloth, in 
reference to the American trade, are equally aj)plicable to camlets, 
a considerable quantity of which have been imported under that 
flag during the present season,’ 

It is amusing to hear the Company’s supercargoes consoling their 
employers under the calamity of American invasion, on the ground 
of their ' unimpeachable character and credit.’ Of all favour and 
pre-eminence thus obtained, we heartily congratulate the Directors j 
they are welcome to every advantage which * a long course of 
honourable dealing' may have earned; and if the sneer at the 
American traders were not meant to include free traders in general, 
we should not feel any violent anxiety to take arms in support of 
their reputation ; but knowing the inference which is drawn from 
all such inuendoes, we beg to remind the Honourable Company, 
that th^r commerce has been more than once at a stand, while that 
of America went on ; that the American Ambassador has not been 
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>*iuffed and hurtled in the vestibule of the palace at Pekin j that the 
mariners of that nation have excited no disturbance, been guilty of 
no offence, nor has the cry of' blood for blood’ been raised against 
them in the streets of Canton. So far, at least, their character is as 
good as that of the servants of the East India Company ; and from 
the statement, which we now present, of their imports of British 
goods into China, it will appear that they are likely to enjoy all its 
advantages. 

Exports from Great Britain^ in Foreign Vessels, to Countries within 
the limits of the East India Company s Charter, during each of 


the three years ending in 1819. 

Species of Export. I817. 1818. I819. 

British woollen manufactures £310 £55 .. £26,727 

Ditto fflass manufactures — 10 4,577 

Ditto hardwares — — .... 756 

Ditto iron, wrought and unwrought 126 ... . 190 .... 451 

Ditto clocks and watches — .... — .... 1,842 

Ditto lead and shot — 2000 5 

Ditto other small articles 25 ... . 272 .... 550 

Total declared value of British goods, £461 .. £2527 •• £34,909 


Exports from Great Britain, in Foreign Vessels, to Countries within 
the limits of the East India Company's Charter, during the year 


1820. 

Species of Export. I820. 

British woollen manufactures £161,269 

Ditto cotton mavfacturcs . . ^ 1 1^839 

Ditto glass manufactures 20 

Ditto iron, wrought and un wrought 2,490 

Ditto clocks and watches 456 

Ditto rock, moss, or cudbear 1,521 

Ditto other small articles 763 

Total declared value of British goods £178,358* 


Prom these statements, it will be seen that while the Company’s 
supercargoes were informing the Directors that the woollens im- 
ported by the Americans were conlined to the consumption of Can- 
ton, exposed to ' severe scrutiny,’ and ' viewed with great sus- 
picion,’ they amounted in value to no less than 161,269/., in addi- 
tion to their other importations. Now, recollecting for a moment 
that Canton is situated at the soutlicrn extremity of the empire, re- 

* ' The particular part for which the goods are destined in shipments 
for countries within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, not 
being exactly defined in the official records of the Customs, it is not 
practicable to state the amount of exports to Canton in particular ; but, 
from the best information that could be obtained, it is presumed that 
the whole of the above goods were intended for that port, and were made 
in shipping of the United States of America. 

(Signed) ' William Irving, 

Inspector General of Imports and 
, Exports of Great Britain* 

Custom Hornet London, May 25 , 1820 .’ 
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moved only twenty-three degrees from the equator, and conse-' 
quently exposed to intense heat during the greater part of the year, 
we beg to ask, if this fact alone be not demonstrative of the false* 
hood o^he Company’s statements, and of the iitness of the Chinese 
market as a vent for British woollen manufactures ?' The tnth is, 
that the supercargoes at Canton (with few exceptions) know no more 
about the interior of China than the Cockney who has never trodden 
on the green-sward, or slept beyond the sound of Bow bell. Mewed 
up at a distance of 1,100 miles from the capital, their communications 
are confined to the merchants of the Hong, who have precisely the 
same inducements to defraud the Chinese as the East India Com- 
pany to impose upon the people of England. Taking their cue 
from their employers at home, the officers of the factory know ex- 
actly what sort of advices are approved in Leadenhall- street j they 
are well aware of the utter indifference with which the Directors re- 
gard a rise or fall in the demand for British manufactures, and suf- 
ficiently sagacious to discover that the most alarming evil to be 
apprehended from American encroachment is the death-blow which 
it inflicts on the monopoly of the Honourable Company. 

Of the two, we would rather that the free trade of America should 
prosper than that the selfish system of exclusion should prevail. 
We look upon the traffic of our transatlantic rivals as the prize 
which they have gained by the enterprise and intrepidity of their 
mercantile character : we feel that had we been, unfettered by the 
chains of prohibition we should have passed them in the gainful 
race j and we doubt not, that when the embarrassments of the 
Charter are removed, they will find in the free mariners of Great 
Britain more effective and more formidable competitors than those 
to whom they have hitherto been opposed. 

The following is a statement of the American imports to Canton 
during the seasons of 1823-24, 1824-25, and 1825-26, beginning 
1st July and ending the 30th of June ^ taken from the records of 
the American consulate at Canton : 



1833-34. 

' 1834-25. 

1885-36. 

Number of Vcsiels. 

34 


42 

Spanish dollars... .4, 096, 100 

.6,524,500. . .. 

.. 5,725,000 

Ginsenj? 

427 peculs. 

6,039... 

3,357 

Quicksilver 

..8,210 

6,452. . . 

3,738 

Lead 

..3,610 

6,912... 

19,666 

Iron 

. 10,044 

...13,459.... 

3,441 

Copper 

Skins, Land Otter.. . 

..3,144 

994. . . 

1,509 

.10,865 pieces. 

....18,532... 

14,883 

Do. Seal 

. 12,909 

...52,043... 

32,621 

Do. Fox 

. 17,986 

... 19,477... 

10,108 

Do. Rabbit 

....100 

6,267... 

1,010 

Do. Beaver 

..4,588 

2,532. . . 

4,886 

Cochineal 

160 peculs. 

157... 

255 

Sandal-wood 

..3,404 

.... 7,483... 

3,097 

^4^01* . . . 

. . . . 185 

29... 

186 

Camblets 

. . 6,362 pieces. 

4,388... 

4,290 
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Cloths 

ia2S-34. 

....7,7^1 

1824.35. 

. 10,267.... 

IW-Id. 

12,067 
. 10,6M 

Long-Ells 

...20,7% 

.7,842 

Handkerchiefs. . . . 

...6,807 

27,123.... 

. . 31,694 

Shirtings 



. 7,612 

. . 13.694 

Carabnes 

....1,000 

. 3,260 

. .. . 8,288 

Candles 


....63 

72 

Rice and Paddv... 1 

18,927 

.. 49,993 

Chintz 

... .6,770 pieces. . 

4,161 

....7,376 

Cotton 

, ^ . 1,070 Dales. . . 

. 1,576 


Tortoise-shell 

. . . . 2,3.50 boxes . . 

....24 

16 

Tin 

...100 

451 

Tobacco .' 

. .. 1,082 peciils. . 

....72 

16 

Wine 


. . 705 

... 278 

Rope 

. . . .250 peculs*. 

.... 69 

265 

Canvass 

87 

. . 

15 

Various articles. . . 



. 

....9,000 


From this specification of American imports at Canton, a more 
correct estimate may be formed of the general course and prospects 
of that trade than from the most laboured and lengthened descrip- 
tion. In examining the items of which it is composed, the Atten- 
tion of our readers will be mainly directed to those articles which 
are the produce of British industry. It will be seen that, without 
any very sensible decrease in the importations of furs, which, on 
account of their superior beauty, will always be in reciuest among 
the higher orders of Chinese, the trade in camblets, cloths, long-ells, 
handkerchiefs, shirtings, cambric, &c., exhibits all the symptoms 
of steady and durable prosperity. Now, at that prosperity we 
should be the last to direct an envious glance, if we were 
allowed to the Americans on the fair ground of unfettered 
competition j but we confess that it docs hurt and mortify our self- 
love to think, that whatever advantages we have obtained by the 
skill of our artisans and the excellence of our machinery should be 
converted to our detriment and lossj that engines for our destruc- 
tion should be selected from our own magazines ; and that, sup- 
plying, during the infancy of American manufactures, the wants of 
their Asiatic correspondents, we should enable them to pre-occupy 
a branch of coxiimerce of which the materials will, ere long, be 
furnished by their own looms. Disguise it as we may, the time is 
not far distant, when the inhabitants of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, and Cochin China, will be clothed in American 
manufactures. The Government of the Netherlands may contest 
the superiority for a time at the ports of Java ; but, unless the 
British Legislature interfere, all hope of effectual struggle on the 


* Grou iccights in use at Canton. 

lb. 02:. Ur. 

1 Talc weighs 0 0 19.75 avoirdupoise. 

16 Tales 1 Cattv 1 3 12 

100 Catties 1 Pecul. . . . 133 5 5.28 
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part of England will vanish long before the Charter has expired. 
In ihe Report presented last year to the Congress by^the Secretary 
of the p?rea8ury of the United States, the policy of America is 
plainly and intelligibly developed. ‘Tlie complete establisbment/ 
says he, * * of American manufactures in wool, cotton, iron, and 
hemp, is believed to be of very high moment to the nation. All 
the principal raw materials are at hand, or could be commanded. 
The skill for imparting excellence to them would come at the pro- 
per time. There would be no want of labour, to which an abun- 
dant water power, as well as artificial machinery, would every where 
be lending its assistance. Capital would be found for investment 
in them. If their establishment, by the immediate protection of 
the laws should at first raise the cost of the articles, and for a suc- 
cession of years keep it up, a true forecast, looking to the future 
rather than adapting all its calculations to the existing hour, would 
not hesitate to embrace the protecting policy. Manufactures of 
fine cottons, of woollens of all descriptions, of iron articles, and of 
those from hemp, have already arrived at a point in the United 
States justifying the conclusion, that some additional encouragement 
from Congress is alone wanting to fix them upon lasting and pro- 
fitable foundations. 

* There is the strongest reason, from past experience, to feel as- 
sured, that American industry and resources, stimulated into ftdl 
competition, will supply the commodities cheaper in price, as well 
as better in quality, than they have heretofore come to us from 
other countries. As regards cotton articles, such is the exuberance 
of the raw material in the United States, that it cannot be assuming 
too much to suppose that the day is not remote when they wifi 
largely supply other countries of the world with these fabrics. 
Already they have began to do so to some extent with those of the 
coarser species. European science, applied to the manufacturing 
arts, has indeed returned to India, in the manufactured state, t^e 
native cotton of India j but it will be the elfect of our own policy if 
a similar traffic be long permitted to go on between Europe and the 
United States. That the latter will continue, under all circum- 
stances, to supply Europe with a full portion of raw cotton, cannot 
be doubted, from the present and growing state of that manufacture 
in Europe. That they might also be enabled, by the policy recom- 
mended, to vie with any nation in sending to tlie markets of Europe 
articles manufactured from this material, is an opinion which is be- 
lieved to rest upon no exaggerated estimate of their manufacturing 
ability, however dormant it may be in reference to such a result 
now. That this invaluable raw material, but thirty years ago 


* American Papers, P. 130, presented to the House of Commons, 25th 
•July, 1825. 
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scarcely known to our fields any more than to the British loom, is 
destined to draw out a far greater, portion of the productive labour 
of this country than it has yet put in action, and mark an era in 
its manufecturing; as it has already done in its agricultural riches, 
is an anticipation which rational calculations of the future may 
justify. What is said of our cotton manufactures, may, it is be- 
lieved, be said with scarcely less confidence eventually, though per- 
haps not immediately, of those of wool. The latter, from being 
more complicated in their whole process, and more difficult and 
costly in the skill necessary to their elaboration, naturally require 
more time to be reared into perfection. They claim, on this ac- 
count, and claim the more imperiously, the immediate and decisive 
succour of the laws.’ 

So far the American Secretary. While our Ministers are threat- 
ening to furnish Manchester and Glasgow with Indian raw cotton, 
the Americans contemplate the supply of our shops with cotton 
manufactures ! Are we not warranted, then, in the belief that the 
trade which they carry on in British goods with the people of Asia 
is merely provisionaly seeing that they look forward to the supply 
of a much more difficult and fastidious market ? It is idle to con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact, which presses upon us on every side, 
that unless we speedily emancipate ourselves from the fetters by 
which our commerce with the Eastern World is restrained, to us all 
the advantages derivable from that rich field of mercantile specula- 
tion are lost for ever. We may, to be sure, now and then receive 
an order from New York to supply, for some wealthy mandarin, an 
ear-ring, a bracelet, a smelling-bottle, or a clock j but the manu- 
factures on which the comfort of our people, our commercial power, 
and financial prosperity depend, will be unknown beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. Surely, then, we are not unreasonable or impor- 
tunate when we implore the merchants and manufacturers of Eng- 
land to look to this in time, to exert every nerve to prevent the con- 
tinuance of an odious and iniquitous system, — a monopoly which, 
without producing the slightest good to any fraction of the King’s 
subjects, detracts from the enjoyments, and cripples the resources 
of all, which, by encouraging foreign industry, and depressing our 
own, feeds and invigorates the competition of rival states, and con- 
tributes, more than any other cause, to dissipate the wealth and im- 
pair the prosperity of the empire. 



CoMrARJtTivE Estimates of the Surface and Population of 

THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE GlOBE. 


[The following is the commencement of a series of Articles, which is Intended to be fol- 
lowed 'The Oriental Herald,’ by a Foreign Gentleman of great talent and research ; 
and as he purposes to found all his reasonings upon actual statistical reports, the valtte of 
suchinvei^atlons, ably and impartially conducted, cannot fail to be very great, and their 
Interest and utility unirersally felt] 

No. I. 

* Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth :* such was the 
command of the omnipotent Creator to the first man and woman ; 
and the injunction was accompanied by adequate means to fulfil it. 
* And men began to multiply on the fece of the earth j for they had 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’ Thus, one of the advantages 
given to man was that of being omnivorous, or capable of subsisting 
upon an infinite variety of animal and vegetable productions j '\^hilst, 
by another special privilege, he was so constituted that he could live, 
propagate, and multiply, almost equally well in every climate bf the 
globe. In being thus capacitated to inhabit every part of the earth, 
and to convert into food so great a multiplicity of substances, our spe- 
cies would seem, at first sight, to have been exempted from everyimpe- 
diment to their unlimited increase j inasmuch as man could accomo- 
date himself to almost every variety of circumstances, and adapt cir- 
cumstances to his situation. There are, however, three principal 
stages in social life, by which the propagation of mankind is more 
or less checked, and population limited. In the least civilised state, 
the savage or hunter, living on the spontaneous products of the 
earth, requires about a dozen times more territory to supply him 
with food than the shepherd j consequently, in an equal extent of 
country, the population of a savage community must be twelve 
times less than that of a ])astoral people. And, therefore, when a 
savage population has increased so tar as to exceed the proportion 
of the subsistence spontaneously supplied by nature, their tribes arc 
driven by' necessity to resort to wars of extermination among them- 
selves, and thus to reduce from time to time their extra-population 
• to their meagre means of subsistence; which circumstance is, 
no doubt, the reason why anthropophagi arc frequently found in 
this unhappy and brutalized state of society. The pastoral life 
offers to the shepherd community a better, more abundant, and less 
, precarious supply of food, in the herds of domesticated animals 
which they rear. Yet the feeding of flocks and herds also requires 
Jtn extensive territory, and frequent change of pasturage ; so that a 
community of herdsmen must necessarily occupy a much larger 
proportion of soil than an agricultural society, and can only reach a 
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twelfth part of the population of the latter in a country of siniiliar ex- 
tent. When they increase beyond the resources for subsistence avail- 
able in their erratic state, the surplus of their population are obliged 
to emigrate ; and they thus send abroad warlike colonies, well characte- 
rised by the name of Sacred Springs among the* pastoral aborigines 
of Italy. Thus, the Sabines were a ' Sacred Spring’ of the Umbrians, 
the Samnites of the Sabines, the Lucnnians of the Samhitcs, &c. 

In the mere pastoral state, we perceive that it is nature alone, pro- 
ducing spontaneously food for the living creatures, of the earth, that 
supplies provision for the shepherd. It is equally obvious, that unas- 
sisted nature directly furnishes subsistence to the savage, It is only 
in the more advanced stage of society that man combines and im- 
proves the gifts of nature, and obtains all the supplies necessary for 
his wants. And, as the labour of a few husbandmen is sufficient to 
maintain many families, and to enable them to procure those means 
of subsistence by which many members of the commonwealth find 
leisure to cultivate the various handicraft trades, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, the agricultural state is obviously 
that which is most favourable to human propagation. In this con- 
dition, mankind being better fed, clothed and lodged, — their wars, 
incited by a spirit of ambition, less destructive than those that are 
merely predatory, — and their attention to the productions of the earth 
supplying them with cures for disease.s, or preventives for those 
which ordinarily prevail, — they are consequently placed in the most 
favourable situation for obeying the divine command to ' multiply 
and replenish the earth.’ 

The highest step in the progress of civilised life is the commercial 
state. Affording leisure for the artisan, it improves and vivifies every 
thing at home j commanding subsistence from abroad, it pursues 
those schemes of adventurous speculation which a spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise opens j it establishes the beneficial relations 
which necessarily grow out of that spirit ; imparts new means for 
developinggthe industry of the country j increases the general abun- 
dance, at the same time that it augments the wealth of individuals j 
aud finally yields resources for the support and useful activity of a 
dense population. What is effected by commerce at large, and by 
the reciprocal interchange of commodities between nations, is pro- 
duced on a smaller scale by the towns and cities of a civilised 
country. In this concentrated union of many interests, the towns at- 
tracting fresh citizens from the country, and demanding a constant 
supply of provisions, afford a ready market for the surplus produc- 
tions of the agriculturist, as well as opportunities of employment for 
the superabundant population of the vicinity. Hence, the means of in- 
dustry are incessantly augmented, and the propagation of inhabitants 
constantly increased. Accordingly, we see that population is generally 
more abundant round the towns than at a distance, and denser near 
the great cities than in the neighbourhood of the smaller ones. In 
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this manner, the towns keep in constant requisition the productions 
of agriculture, and call more rapidly into existence the population of 
the country ; and, to drown all, foreign traflSc and commercial inter- 
course cdbie in to increase the general industry and population* 

With these two powerful agents, (agriculture and commerce,) 
population and subsistence advance, hand-in-hand, in rapid ratio. 
Indifferent almost- to the natural fertility of the soil, (a requisite not 
always the most important,) unfruitful' countries have been enabled 
by human perseverance and industry, not only to maintain a great 
number of inhabitants, ^)ut even to export provisions. It is, how- 
ever, more easy to perceive the actual effects of these two agents 
than to appreciate the ex^tent of their influence. 

It is very difficult to determine the limits to which population is 
restricted in each of the three stages of society previously de- 
scribed, because the laws influencing' the propagation of mankind 
have been almost as much concealed from our view in their 
social as in their physical operation. As, however, the one is 
more accessible to investigation than the other, we shall collect 
some facts and materials by which this important object niay be 
first illustrated, and afterwards reduced into rules of arithmetical 
calculation. Our researches will commence by instituting a com- 
parative estimate between the area and the population of coun- 
tries whose statistics have been fully detailed or made known to us. 
These being properly ascertained, by reducing the number of per- 
sons to the square mile, wc shall arrive at a standard by which to 
determine the unknown population of anatogous regions. The first 
object will be to ascertain the superficial extent and the number of 
inhabitants of those countries in which these points have been pre- 
cisely determined, and from these data to fix, as a proportionate 
number, the comparative amount of persons to the square mile. 
To check as well as to elucidate and exemplify these calculations, 
it will be necessary to reduce the square miles into their correspond- 
ing number of acres, and then to determine M'hat is the proportion- 
ate number of acres to each inhabitant/ With these data, we shall 
find out the proportions existing between the area and the popula- 
tion in most of the countries of the globe j and, by analogical eSha- 
parisons with territories of which we have no statistical returns, 
but which possess a certain similarity in circumstances and situa- 
tion to those of which the statistics are known, wc shall be* able 
to obtain approximate estimates on which the probable number of 
their inhabitants may be calculated ; and thus solve many problems 
in population hitherto unattempted, or, if attempted, deduced from 
suppositious inferences, or facts notirsufficiently authenticated. The 
same comparative method will offer’ facilities by which to judge of 
the accuracy of ancient and modern records, or to determine what 
is within or beyond the reach of the propagating power of human 
society. The following table, illustrated by explanatory details, will 
exhibit more distinctly the advantages of this mode of calculation. 
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Countries and Parts 

Number of 

of the Qlobe. 

Acres. 


Comparative Population mid Area of all ike Countnes of the Globe, 


Area in Number of Acm 

xiuvemUes. Iiihiibll«nt.. 


1 , 952 , 000,000 

384 . 000 . 000 

531 . 200.000 

832 . 000 . 000 

192 . 000 . 000 
88 , 320,000 

321 . 920.000 

286 . 720.000 

714 . 240.000 

512 . 000 . 000 

294 . 400.000 
5 , 120,000 

448 . 000 . 000 


10 , 752,000 

256 , 000,000 


Russian Tartary . . 
Independent Tartary . 
Chinese Tartary . . 
China Propw^ . . . 
Indo'Chinaf;^ • . • 
apan Island . . . 
Indian Islands . . . 
Birman Empire . . 
Hindostan .... 
Persia and Afghanistan 
■^urke^ in Asia . , . 

alestine 

Arabia 


ittib (cultivated part) 
iinia .... 
and CentralAtrica 
African Islands . . . 


3 , 050,000 

3 , 000,000 

1 

600,000 

3 , 000,000 

5 

830,000 

8 , 000,000 


1 , 300,000 

160 , 000,000 

123 

300,000 

9 , 000,000 

30 

138,000 

1 17 , 000,000 

123 

503,000 

! 15 , 000,000 

30 

448,000 

1 18 , 000,000 

41 

1 , 116,000 

110 , 000,000 

100 

800,000 

14 , 000 , OOOi 

18 

460,000 

12 , 000,000 

26 

8,000 

200,000 

25 

700.000 

3 . 500.000 

5 


10,253,000 

372,700,000 

37 

141,700 

16,800 

400.000 
6,800,000 

200.000 
558,800 

1 2,500,000 
i 2,500,000 
! 7,000,000 

34.000. 000 
4, 000, OOOi 

15.000. 000 

18 

150 

18 

5 

20 

27 


Africa— Total . . 

5,186,320,000 

8,100,500 

62,500,000 

8 

83 


America — . . 

9,105,280,000|14,227,000 

35,240,000 

2y2 


Polynesia 

2,688,000,000[ 4,200,000 

8,400,000 

2 

320 

Grand Total . . . 

25,606,616,02740,052,163 

<;83, 440,000 

17 

37 

1 
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The extensive region, called Siberia, or Russian Tartiiry, is very 
^thinly peopled. The Russian records attrfbUte to it little tnoi^e^ 
lhab twolraitliobs onnhabitant's] buf,as ftnA 

isolateil societies are not comprised in these, we are autlWfeed to i 
raise the population to three millions, which, compared to the area, 
gives the ratio of one inhithitant to the -square miky being iir 
hundred andfifty acres to each person. We shall find het^eafter 
that this proportion is about the common standard of tf^^ pastoral 
state, ' 

Independent Tartary has always been the haunt of barbarian 
hordes. Driven from the East by other wanderers, they accumu- 
lated in these regions, till necessity compelled them to become the 
invaders of neighbouring countries, into Which they penetrated and 
successively occupied. 

The Arabians, at an early period, exchanging, to a considerable 
extent, their pastoral state for a more sedentary life, their present 
barren country displayed, in several districts, lines of the most* 
delightful gardens, which became very populous and thickly in- 
habited i but, since their retrogression to the nomadic state, these 
beautiful spots have been overspread by the sands of the desert, 
or have been converted into a wild range of unproductive pastut- 
age. Recent travellers assign to this country only three millions 
of semi-barbarous inhabitants, who are in the proportion of five 
persons to a square mile, — being 1^23 acres for each individual. 

. Chinese Tartary is tolerably populous, particularly in Manchou, 
Thibet, and Little Bocharia. The pastoral state prevails only in 
Mangolia and the great Desert of Gobi. In computing the whole 
together, we find aboift ten persons to the stjuare mile. At the 
rate of sixty-six acres to each individual, there are eight millions of 
inhabitants. 

The numerous estimates respecting the population of China vary 
from fifty millions to the mystical number of three hundred and 
thirty-three. The great imperial map of the Celestial Empire, 
published in the year 1790, fixes, however, the population of China 
Proper at one hundred and forty-three millions of taxable persons, 
to whom may be added seven millions of untaxable inhabitwti. 
These will make, altogether, one hundred and fifty millionsof personSi 
or (as the Chinese records express it) of mouths; for such is the 
phraseology used, in place of our customary enumeration of the 
number of souls comprised in a census of the people. If we odd 
to this amount ten millions more for the islands in the Chinese Seas 
and the Peninsula of Corea, ^hich gives, together, the ratb of 133 
InbaB^itaots to a square mile, or a little more than five acres to 
ea^' person, the boasted population of China will ie found to be 
in^ior to that of many European states, infi^ior to that of Ger^ 
inauy, end even to that of Modern Egypt. We shall see hereafter . 
th^t this country, whose agricultural produce for the support o/ 
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human life is almost exculsively rice, is capable of maintaining not 
only the high population which has been heretofore ascribed to it, 
but one stiU more numerous ; nor would its inhabitants live in the 
continual dread of famine, or of pestilence, more commonly 
the^attendants of ill-peopled and ill-cultivated countries, rather than 
of those supporting a dense and industrious population* 

The want of statistical accounts supplying details of the popula- 
tion of the Indo-Chinese kingdoms of TOnquin, Cochin-China, 
Laos, and Cambodia, will oblige «s to assume for them a ratio similar 
to that of the Indian Islands in their neighbourhood. This rate being 
known to be that of thirty persons to the square mile, or twenty- 
oi^e acres to each individual, would give a population of nine mil- 
llqns for those dependencies. 

The population of the Japanese islands has been the subject of 
mudr diversity of opinion ; but, as no country resembles China so 
much in its political institutions and the manners and habits of its 
people as those islands, to none can we more satisfactorily apply 
that proximate proportion suggested by strong points of analogy 
in the social features and characters of a similar people. The same 
proportionate number of inhabitants to the square mile, or of acres 
to each individual, as that of China, would fix seventeen millions as 
the population of Japan. 

With regard to the Indian Archipelago, the Dutch reports having 
stated, on some few satisfactory data, the number of inhabitants 
on some of the islands, these statements, with proper allowances, 
will serve for the whole. Thus we are enabled to establish through- 
out these islands, collectively, the proportion of thirty persons to a 
square mile, or twenty-one acres to each inhabitant. This will give 
the number of fifteen millions of souls for the whole Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

The Birman empire is more thickly inhabited. Recent facts, . 
derived from the social condition of its people, would determine us 
to fix the proportion at forty-one persons to the square mile, or at 
sixteen acres to each inhabitant, — giving a numerical population 
of eighteen millions of souls. 

Hindoostan is stated to possess one hundred millions of Hindoos, 
and ten millions of Mohammedans, or 100 persons to the square 
mile, being at the rate of six acres to each individual j—^a slender 
allotrnent for such a rich and fertile country, being only the same 
proportion as that presented by the census of the mountainous dis- 
trict of Switzerland. 

In Persia, Canduhar, and Afghanistan, arid deserts, increasing 
wHh the decrease of the population thinned by a long succession of 
disturbing causes, exhibit a proportion which reduces its inhabi- 
tants to eighteen p^sons in the square mile ; being an allowance of 
thirty-nine acres to each persop^ or a total of fourteen millions 6( 
sbuh. 
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Turkey ia Asia, a country the long-continued prey of the worst 
possible Government^ possesses about the same proportions as Penia,: 
in. its ^eastern provinces; but towards the west, particularly: in. 
Natolia, it is much more populous. The accounts which reconsBiend 
themselves by the most approved authority, give to the whole n 
population of about twelvf millions, or twenty-^ix persons t«.d 
square mile, being twenty-four acres to each inhabitant. , , 

Palestine, from one of the most populous countries in the world, 
has been reduced to the same low proportion, —-an aggregate of only^ 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

We should be led to reduce Arabia to the rate of the pastpi^l 
condition of society, if its sandy region, surrounded by a fertile- 
border, and gemmed with a few green oases in which are some , 
towns and many sedentary tribes, did not, according to the best? 
authorities, compel us to fix the number of inhabitants at the rate 
of five persons to the square mile. ; . :i 

Thus we find in all Asia a population of about thrpe hupdred and 
seventy-two millions and a half of souls, being thirty-seven persons 
to the square mile, or eighteen acres to each inhabitant. 

In Africa, beginning with Egypt, we find a country, comprising a 
valley of the greatest fertility, compressed between arid and parched 
deserts, — presenting for tlie wholearea a proportion of about eighteen , 
persons to the square mile ; being, in all, a population of about two 
millions and a half. If, however, we direct our attention to the 
habitable and cultivated parts exclusively, the ratio will be found t» , 
be 150 inhabitants to the square mile, giving the sum of four acres 
to each individual, — a rate superior to the best peopled countries of 
Asia, but greatly inferior to that of its ancient populoiisness. 

Abyssinia, with its immense mountains aiid fertile valleys, has a- 
raixed population of Christians and barbarians j but it cannot be 
estimated higher than eighteen persons to the square mile, or thirty* 
six acres to each individual. The result of this calculation will 
give about seven millions of inhabitants. 

No part of the world resembles Arabia so much as the Southern, 
Western, and Central regions of Africa, taken collectively. This 
resemblance, added to some partial statements, will determine the 
adoption of the same ratio of five persons to the square mile, or 
1^3 acres to eadi inhabitant, giving a suppositious population of 
thirty-four millions. 

The African islands, far better known to us and much more 
densely peopled than the continent, have been estimated to possess 
four millions of inhabitants, or twenty persons to the square mile^ 
being at the rate of thirty-two acres to each individual. 

In. the States of Barjjary, the most probable relations hare as- 
signed, at this present time, to the stretch of shore understood by 
this peculiar appellation, fifteen miyionsof inhabitants, being twenty- 
C 2 
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seven persons to the square mile, or an allowance of twenty-four 
stOi^ to each person; a rest^ wl^ch gives only hfdf tlie ntnubir of 
iailMbitants that peopled the same countries when under the dOrdteion 
c(f the Romans, v « 

By these estimates, the whole of Africa would seem to poSsfeSS i 
population of sixty-tM^ millions and a half. Eight persons would, 
theteibre, be the average to the square mile, or eighty-three 
acres the alfotmcnt for each individual )-^a very scanty propdiv 
tion, not attributable to the aridity of the soil only, sihce latge 
tt^ts are extremely fertile, but to the barbarism of the inhabitants, 
1^ the waste of life created by the slave-trade. 

•!Ttie population of Turkey Ih Europe is generally estimated at 
tW^ve millionsf This would give the proportion of sixty inhabit' 
ta^ts to asquare mile, being twelve acres for each person, — a very de-^’ 
populated condition for one of the Hnest countries in the worlds 
ahcicntly embellished with splendid cities, and inhabited by the most^ 
intelligent race of the then known femilies of the earth. 

Contrary to what we perceive to be the result in regard to 
Greece, modern Italy possesses a higher rate of population than in 
the most prosperous period of the Roman empire. In the time of 
Hiny, it was stated to contain fourteen millions of souls: it has now 
reached the number of twenty millions of inhabitants, which would 
be’ 170 persons to the square mile, or four acres to each individuali ^ 

' The Spanish Peninsula is computed to contain fourteen millions 
ahd a half of inhabitants ; that is, eighty persons to the square mile, 
oir eight acres for the subsistence of each. Under the Moors, the 
population of Spain was double the present amount, it being then one 
of the most industrious and civilised countries of the middle ages. 

Frapee has attained a population of thirty millions of souls, being 
persons to the square mile, or three and a half acres to each in- 
habitant. The increase, however, was very slow, since, in the time 
of C»sar, there were at least six millions of souls in Gaul. 

Great Britain and Ireland .possess collectively higher proportions, 
with a population of upwards of twenty-one millions j but, indivi- 
dually, we shall perceive by some after analyses, that England and 
Ireland have acquired a higher rate, a rate even greater than that of 
the Netherlands and Belgic-Prussia with their 201 inhabitants to 
tbe square mile, or three acres to each person, — proportions produced 
by a population of seven millions in a territorial spate comparatively 
extremely limited in its dimensions. 

The number of inhabitants in Switzerland is not so great by balf,^ 
siUce it does not reach two millions, with 100 persons to the square 
mUe, or six and a half acres to each individual. 

The whole of Germany is peopled by about forty millions of soultb 
the ratio being one hundred and fifty persons to the square miffii tif 
fo(tr dtid a half acres to each inhabiiant. 
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in Burope i» so thinly iabahited, tbat^ with a popol^li^ 
of fi^*two mililons, there is scarcely the propoi:tiota^ iweaty*^iBHif 
persons to the square mile, being but one individual to twenty4wo 
acres* . 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, considered collectively, ar# 
more thinly inhabited j with a population of six millions, the ratio b» 
reduced to sixteen persons to the square mile, or one individual to 
ibrty*one acres. , 

According to the foregoiiig analysis, the wbo^e population 
Europe will be found to be two hundred and four millions and dhalf | 
sixty^three persons being assigned to the square mile, or a HKli 
more than ten acres being apportioned to each inhaWtant;*— a m4ch 
more compact population than that found in Asia at this present^ 
or perhaps at any previous, time, and the most dense ratio of any* 
of the Jtve parts of the globe* 

Northern America is reduced to the lowest ratio of hutnati 
society. Computed at a rate twelve times less than that of the 
pastoral state, it may serve as the standard of savage life, a condition 
of society which predominates over the whole extent of this part 
of the American continent. On this basis, the fractional calculus of 
one-twelfth part of an individual may be flowed to the square o^le^ 
or 7,620 acres apportioned to each person. This would give a 
ktion of 140,000 savages, — an estimate probably not for from the 
truth. 

British North America contains a population of about 600,000 
souls, being one-fourth of an individual to the square mile, or 
2,700 acres to each inhabitant. 

The fast increasing population of the United States, exceeding 
at the present time ten millions and a half of inhabitants, has not 
yet surpassed in its proportion to the territorial extent the low rate 
of Africa and Arabia, since there are only five persons to the square 
mile, or one inhabitant for the subsistence afforded by 123 acres. 

In the new republics of Mexico and Guatemala, the number ' of 
inhabitants has been asserted to he eight millions and a half. The 
ratio to the area would be eight persons to the square mile, or eighty- 
four acres to each individual. 

The West India islands, which, according to the early Spanish his- 
torians, swarmed with population, still possess a greater share of 
inhabitants than any equal extent of territory in the southern divi- 
sion of the AmericalS continent, containing two millions anid a 
bcdf of ihhabitants, they present a rate of twenty-five persons 
to the square mile, or a division of twenty-six acres to each 
indhviduaL 

ill Booth America, the independent, states of Columbia and Quito, 
with a popufotion^of two millions eight hundred thousand souls. 
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have, over the wide extent of surface comprised in these territories, 
fraction more than two inhabitants to the mile, beipg 
Oi^^rson to 352 acres. ^ 

Peru possesses nearly one million and a half of inhabitants : thii i 
would be three persons to a square mile, or 327 acres for^ea*^^ in- 
dividual 

Chili has a population of 1,100,000 souls ; being six persona to 
the square mile, or 100 acres for every individual within its territory. 

nuipber of inhabitants in the States of La Plata, or Buenos 
Ayres, beinff 3,300,000, would present the ratio of less ihan two 
i>^sOn§ tp the square mile, or 433 acres for every individualv 
. The empire of Brazil has four millions of souls } which would be 
one and one-fourth person to the square mile, or about one indivi- 
dual to 4S0 acres. 

The population of the other parts of South America taken col- 
lectively, as Paraguay and the southern territories of the Continent, 
maybe computed at the rate of two and a half persona to the square 
mile, or 353 acres to each inhabitant ; the result being an aggregate 
of 1,400,000 souls. 

According to the foregoing statements, the whole Continent of 
America, to the north and south, presents an aggregate of thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants ^ the proportion to the area being as two 
and a half persons to the square mile, or about 351 acres for the 
subsistence of each individual. The result of this review is, that 
the new Continent is by tar more thinly inhabited than the Old 
World, Its native Indians, in their habits of social life, are still 
under the influence of the severities and privations incident to the 
condition of their state of savage existence j but, placed amid regjpns 
the most diversified in climate, amid plains and mountains and 
valleys inexhaustibly fertile, wandering in a country replenished 
by magnificent streams and mighty lakes, and commanding never- 
failing resources for the industry of a dense population, what a 
theatre does it lay open for the propagation of the species, and for 
the improvement and civilisation of man ! 

It is very difficult to ascertain the area, and still more difficult to 
collect the multiplicity of detjiils, by which alone the population of 
the innumerable islands comprised under the designation of Poly- 
nesia can be estimated. In such an intricate task there is only one 
method of proceeding in the inquiry, and that is by approximation. 
First, having determined from geographical data the extent of New 
Holland and the great islands, by making nllSwances for the small 
ones we obtain an area for the comparison of the whole. Secondly, 
ppllecting the numerous relations of these detached spots, irrecon- 
cileable as they may seem one with the other, we acquire certain 
characteristic facts respecting the* population by which to determine 
their social condition. By these it would appear that the small 
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igUnds are fropoi^tionally tbe most populous j the larger one^^, New 
Holland in particular, being but verv thinly u^btfed^ After 4 ^iire 
consideration, we shall be led to rorm this conclusion, that these 
scattered isles, taken collectively, are not better peopled than the 
States of Columbia or Buenos Ayres. Fixbg, then, the projportion 
between the superficial area and the population at the rate of iwa 
inhabitants to the square mile, or at 320 acres for each person, the re- 
Srdt wcmM present a population of 8,000,000 of souls for Polynesia^ 

In summing up the whole of the preceding details, we arrive at 
these statistical facts; — That,diffu8ed over the terrestrial globe, thbre 
twenty-five ibousand and a half millions of acres of land $ that 
ih^e are forty millions of square miles, and six hundred and eighty- 
three millions and a half of inhabitants ; being only seventeen per- 
sons to the square mile, or one individual to thirty-seven acm ; 
Thxtt the abundance of the land assigned to each person is indicative 
of Ihe penury of the people, in any given district of the worU^ i but 
the abundance of inhabitants comprised within a d^nite poriiqn^of 
the earth's surface is a sure test of the opulence of a country. 

These are the theorems deduced from comparative estimates of the 
surface and population of the various countries of the earth. These 
primary ideas will be extended and exemplified more at large by 
simple but conclusive facts, in more detailed statements, to be 
presented hereafter. In the present analysis we shall just .re- 
mark, that seventeen inhabitants are a small proportion for a 
square mile of cultivable land. The fact, that so minute a number 
occupy so great an extent of productive space, would lead us to 
conclude, that, though population be generally on the increasci and 
though, in all probability, the aggregate results are at this present 
time the highest hitherto known, the present period exhibits but the 
infancy of the human race ; ‘ for we are but of yesterday,’ 

G. G, ’ 

My Mother. — By Mbs, BnYTiin. 

My Mother ! Oh, what tenderness appears 
In that loved name j nurse of my infancy ! 

(Soothing my cries through many an anxious day,) 

. Guide of my youth 1 friend of my riper years ! 

My Mother, well my song may be of thee, — 

For thou didst lead my infant steps to God ; 

Strewing with Love’s sweet flowers the narrow road’ 

That leads from Time to blest Eternity. 

, Though now my home is distant far from thee, 

And other ties are twined around my heart ^ . 

^ Yet thy dear image never shall depart ; . 

'iThy looks of Jove live in my memory 
Still I retrace them with a fond delight, — 

Thou art my thought by day, my dream by night. 

Jamaica, May 1826. 
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Commercial Differences between Great Britain ^nd 
America— New American Tariff. 

Next to the great constitutional question on which the atten^loD. 
of the country is at this moment fixed, perhaps the tnost important 
and uiost interesting subject of Parliamentary discussion, duringl^^ 
present session, will be our commercial relations with fdreign^ 
states* Those who have done us the honour to attend to the prin- 
ciples uniformly advocated in this work, will remember that, of the* 
new system of trade, recommended by Mr. Huskisson and the lar 
mented Canning to the notice of the Legislature, and undeir 
their auspices partially established, we have been the firm and 
consUheut supporters. How, indeed, could it he otherwise than tha( 
we, who aie engaged in a continual struggle with the great levia- 
than of mercantile monopolies, — to whose eyes, day after day, and 
every day, some fresh instance of evil resulting from impolitic 
restraint on trade is presented, should applaud every effort to re- 
lieve the resources of the country from the fetters in which they 
had been so long Ixmnd ? In common with all enlightened men, 
we have observed, with unmingled pleasure, the general discredit 
into which all the arguments by which the old imposture of botinties- 
and protecting duties was upheld have gradually fallen, and 
rejoiced to witness the triumph of knowledge and liberality over 
absurd and antiquated prejudice. We bad hoped, we confess, that 
this atonement on the part of England, for the commercial errors of 
which her policy once furnished the precept and example, would' 
have induced those nations who had copied her follies to imitate 
her repentance, and that the Cabinets of Europe would, on her 
suggestion, acknowledge the expediency of restoring commerce to 
its pristine state of unbounded freedom. 

America never entered into our contemplation. Itappeared so utterly 
visionary to expect from that youthful nation a premature addiction 
to the vices of the older states, to errors the absurdity of which is- 
demonstrated by her own sudden rise into political and commercial 
importance, that we relied with, complete confidence on her earnest 
and active co-operation. America, however, has been the first to* 
signalize her opposition. Other nations have adhered, in ignorant 
obstinacy, to ancient codes of prohibition and protection j but Ame- 
rica has phosen the very period in which we relaxed our commer- 
cial system to introduce the rigours of a new tariff. 

We owe it to the people of the United States to examine witk 
candour and moderation the avowed motive of this tortuous, but 
perhaps not unaccountable, policy. There may be, for aught we 
know, in the conAloo of our ancient colonies, circumstances to 
justiiy this departure from incontestable principle j and possll^y OUE 
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own cond^^ |ritb relation to them, may palliate^ if not excuse^ the 
injuries of which we complain. If it should be proved oil inquiry 
that we have done things by halves, and only partially exeentra the 
scheme wTlich we projected, or that the influence of our exceptions 
is more extensive than that of our general rule, perhaps it were wiser 
in us to conciliate our American friends by timely concessions, than 
to irritate their jealousy and confirm their prejudice by hasty and 
ill-considered, reproof. 


Our readers are aware that, by the 5d article of the ' Convention 
of Commerce,’ included between this Country and the United 
States in 1815, it was declared that ‘ no higher or other duties 
should be imposed on the importation into the United States of any 
articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe, than were, or should be, payable on the 
like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
country.* 

The intention of the contracting parties was to secure, recipro- 
cally, stipulated advantages 5 and the object of this particular clause 
was to obtain, in the markets of the United States, a free unshackled 
competition for the produce and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The Americans were not very long contented with the terms of 
this convention ^ and they soon displayed an astuteness in its eon- 
strwtion which rendered nugatory some of its most important pro- 
vision^ Among the articles which America has hitherto received 
from Europe, iron occupies a distinguished place. Russia and 
hweden had long been competitors with England for its supply,^ 
The iron of Russia and of Sweden,, in its passage from the state 
of pig-iron to that of merchant bars, ahnust invariably goes through 
the expensive and laborious process of hammering j while tne 
grater part of our English iron is rolled by the more compendious 
and easy operation of machinery. Of the importance to this 
country of its iron trade with the United States, some estimate may 
be formed from the following extract of a statement of manufac- 
tured iron imported into the United States in the year 18^3 : 


From 
ftusaui - . . 

Sweden - - - 
England & Man 
Scotland . . 


1 In Barh and Boltm. 



~ — 

Rolled. 

Otherwise. 

Value. 

Vis Iron. 

Castiogs. 

Value. 

Cwt 

2,003 

Cwt. 

114,013 

OoHan. 

354,614 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

DoUan. 

- ^ 

27,700 

419,058 

1,233,^6 


. « 


74,S28 

14,225 

184,451 

30,278 

11,488 

76,552 

~ - 

484 

955 

19,297 

1,277 

32,866 
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ihe reason to pretei^ 0mt ^Ued iron ii in fnjr r^Mpeet 

Jerior to that which k hamtnei^ed, expept for the tnaiaufod^e oi 
for whicbi even in £n^n(l> the' iron of the Baltic pi^rre^ 

to that of Oreat Britain. Rolled iron is used throughout 
land in the most important constructions, in our mannlhctb^Sj 
our dook^yards, and our military establishments $ and the following 
abstract of the respective quantities of British and foreign iron em- 
ployed at different times by the Navy Board, is conclusive as to the 
pstiir^tion in which the two species are held : 


Yeart. 

Foreign. 

Britieh. 

1806 


.. . 1,345 cwt. 

1810 

289 

.... 1,668 

1816 

82 

.... 1,743 

1820 

...... 61 

.... 1,824 


' The prejudice against rolled iron originated in an erroneous im- 
pression entertained by some persons in America, with respect to 
the process of its manufacture adopted in our English works. It 
had been asserted that, in rolling iron according to the practice of 
Great Britain, the metal was only twice heated, and so rapidly con- 
v^ed into bars as hot to allow of its acquiring those qualities 
which are, supposed to be imparted to it by the more tedious and 
•laborious mode of hammering. It appears, however, on the testi- 
mony of most respectable individuals acquainted with this branch 
of industry^ that the iron is heated no less than three times, and that 
such pains are taken in its preparation that it loses seven and a 
half cwt. per ton in the process of refinement. The truth is, that 
it is prepared exactly in the same manner for exportation as for 
domestic consumption. It is never finished by a Single rolling, 
except at a very few works, where the metal has been previously 
formed by hammering. It rarely happens, ipdeed, that the iron- 
master knows, at the time of manufacturing, for which market the 
iron is destined j and, when he is apprised of the circumstance, a 
aense of his own interest, and the interest of the trade, would alone 
restrain him from sending an inferior manufacture to the foreign 
market. It is, in short, the greatest of delusions to imagine that 
the consumers of iron are interested in giving a preference to the 
process of hammering over that of rolling. ‘ The Baltic manufac- 
turers have doubtless their reasons for adhering to their practice ; 
but, so far from their deriving any claims to superiority from that 
circumstance, it is well known to persons familiar with the trade, 
that their iron would be improved by the application of the rolling 
maclijfle.’* The American Government, however, bent on the ex- 
(dusioa of English iron, and determined to evade the above recited^ ^ 
clause of the convention for the encouragement, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, of their own manufacture, insisted on the vulgar prejudice 
against rolled iron^ contended that it aUd hammered iron were not 

'“■p Vide a letter of Mr. Stftitford Canning inserted in the papers on 
the American Tariff. 
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' like articles,' and, by the ejwptitmV a duty of a cents per pound 
tber^n, eficcfc^ excluded Briti^ iron from the inarkete r of . tfin 

States* Considerable oneness was naturally manifested by 
ihe British Government at the forced construction thus pht Upon 
the hqihvention between the two countries j and much correspond- 
eiice took place upon the subject between the, Foreign Office nad 
our American Amba$ 8 ador 4 Frew, the following letters, addressed 
to Miv Addington by the late Mr. Canning, our readers will collect 
the impression which it produced in England j and, when they are* 
informed that to repeated applications by our Minister to the Se« 
cretary of State at Washington no answer was returned, they wilt 
be enabled to form some idea of the courtesies of American diplo- 
macy. 

^ To H, Addington, Esq. 

« Sir, * Foreign Office, March 13, 1824. 

* In consequence of renewed applications from the persons en- 
gaged in the iron trade of this kingdom, his Majesty’s Government 
have again had under their consideration the difference of duty levied 
in theUnited States on rolled and hammered iron, the produce ,qf 
Great Britain. 

* The British Government had hoped that the message sent by. 
the President of the United States to the Congress in the year 
1822, and the very strong facts and arguments repeatedly urged 
by Sir Charles Bugot and Mr, Stratford Canning during their se- 
veral missions in America, against the existing discrimination in. 
ihe duties on those articles, would have produced their just effect 
but, as this, unfortunately, does not appear to have been the case, I. 
have to instruct you to bring this business again before the Ameri- 
can Government, and to represent to them the urgency to whkh' 
the iron trade of this country continues to be exposed by this mea- 
sure, and the injustice of withholding that relief, to which they in 
effect admitted our claim by the message of the President referred, 
to. You will observe, that, if the principle which appears to have 
led the Congress to delay the repeal of this discriminating duty 
were admitted, it might with equal justice be applied by hfe Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the article of American cotton* imported 
into this country, as compared with that brought from the East 
Indies or South America ^ for the cotton of the United States, being 
cleaned and separated from the seeds and husks by a process re- 
quiring machinery, becomes, (if this principle is to be acted on to. 
its fullest extent,) by parity of reasoning, as much in truth as the 
Spiled iron, a manufactured article, when compared with the cotton 

W the other countries above-mentioned j this last article being im- 
ported nearly in the same state in which it is gathered, without 
undergoing any process of cleaning, or separating it fronoi the seed#^ 

* Vide * Oriental Herald^ for September 1828, p, 392. 
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^ III pressix^i^, tbmfere»,the American Goy^];nmev^ 

(^elusion on this 8 ubje 9 t^,jn confocmitf wttK . tie i^peatie4 
septatious addrease4 to tti^m from bewe, I have to racpieet 
Addition to tbe yqry able reasoning contained in tbe notes of ymfif 
predecessor tp tbe American Government of ^ 31 st of Marnb» 

SjStb qf November, 1891, on this subject, you will, urge this, arg^ 
ment al^o ; and that you will apprise them, that if| contrary tq nuil 
jusf expectation, the existing inequality of rolled and bamme«i4 
not 4*6(00 ved, it must become a, question for the copsiderar 
tioh of his Mjyesty’s Government whether, in justice tp; thq jun 
^rests qf this epuntry, it may not be expedient to act on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the United States themselves, by considering 
their cotton as a nianufiictured article, and subjecting it as such to 
a higher rate of duty than is charged on other cotton which has not 
been cleaned by machinery. I am, &c. 

(Signed) ^ Georgk Canning; 

' We have been thus particular in the statement of these facts, be- 
cai^, in truth, we think the interpretation put by the Government 
at Washington on the clause in our favour, of the convention above 
cited, wholly indefensible, and because this bickering about the iron 
was merely preliminary to the great overt act of aggression by 
Congress on the trade and manufactures of this country. From 
tbe measures afterwards adopted, it must be obvious that the verbal 
criticism on the expression * like duties’ in the treaty of 1815, was 
a mere pretext for justifying a partial experiment of the precon- 
certed system of exclusion, more fully developed in the tariffs of 
1824 and 1828. In justice to the Americans, we must admit that 
the grounds on which these new laws Were supported in Congress, 
are not so wholly destitute of plausibility as their positions respect- 
ing the iron trade. That the facts may be placed clearly before 
oar readers, we request their attention to the following letters from 
Mr. Addington to Mr. Secretary Canning : 

* To the Right Honourable George Canning, Sfc. 

'Sia, * Washington, March 13, 1824. 

^The House of Representatives have, With little intermidsion, 
been occupied in the discussion, item by item, of the Tariff Bill, 
which struggles on with difficulty, and is not* yet nearly arrive 
at its termination. 

* Foreign spirits, cotton and wooljen goods, iron, and many 
aftldcs ot minor note, have already come in succession under c<j^- 
sidtfratibn, mhny of which have prpvoked a discussion of. frqm 
to ten days each. Some have been carried in their qrigii^ fo^^ 
sdme modified, and some absolutely rejected. 

' I lament say that tbe uneqq^ duties levied on rolled 
ir<m''|d^e continued in the new project, of which the particular clause 
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relatipgto them has already passed the House. Having reason^ 
hbi^yet, t6 stt^pb^ that thb W’ih someiiiea^re attributable to 
au otois^n t)ii tbe pak dfthe Exteuiivetb retommeud the 
jctrt iM a ptopfer sbapd to tlie Hubstf, in Conformity with' a request to' 
that effect raftde ty me to the Secretary of State prior to the o|ien- 
ing of the Se6sio<r, I have thought it- my duty to address ' ^'secoii^l 
letter to that Minister^ in which I have uriged the expediency of ah^ 
ittlefventioti ou the phrt of the Executive with the Senate, recbra- - 
mending ah amendment by that body of the objectionable section;'^ 
whenever the Bill shall be submitted to their cou^ideration. I have' 
the honour, &c. 

(Signed) * H, U. Addington/ 


* To the Right Honourable George Canning, SfC. Sfc, 

* Sia, ' Washington, April 22, 1824. 

^ I have the honour to inform you that the Tariff Bill, having 
been before the House of Representatives ten weeks, was, a 
very hard struggle, carried by a majority of five voices on the 16tb 
irist,, and is at present before the Senate. . , 

(Signed) / H. U. Addington/ . ^ 


* To the Right Honourable George Canning, 8(0, 8(C, 

* Sir, * Washington, May 30th, 1824. 

'The new tariff of duties on goods imported into the United,. 
States from foreign countries, having now passed both Houses af 
Congress, the lower on the 16'th ult., and the upper on the 13th . 
inst., after having engaged their attention above three montbsj^ I' 
have the honour to enclose a copy of that document, as it has . 
published by authority in" The National Intelligencer j” and I now 
proceed to give you some account of its progress through thosa 
assemblies, as well as to present you with as clear a view us I am 
able, of its bearing and operation on the various conijionent parts of 
this Republic. 

' Those opposed to the tariff appear greatly to overbalance thelf ^ 
adversaries in number and substance ^ but the advocates of it have 
the ^vantage in point of activity and the energy of feeling con- ' 
felted by present distress. This is more particularly the case with ‘ 
the Western States, a considerable portion of whose principal pto- ' 
]!)rietor8 having heretofore engaged largely in losing speculationsi in 
the pui^chase, mostly on credit, of national bonds, find themselt^ \ 
at the present moment involved in a state of serious, embarrafss^ 
rnent} atid„ being also deprived of the war market for their prodtit^^ 
which they otfee enjoyed, as well as of the forced circulation of 
specie resulting from the Government expenditure m their country, 
they are disposed to cateh at any' chance which offers for the/amC- 
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lioratlon of their condition. chance they consider to be 
dnt to them, in what they call the encouragement of the home! 
market, by the imposition of heavy duties on article? of inaportathjm 
ih)m abroad ) and, under this impression, they have been induce4|^^ 
advocate atid press, with the utmost eagerness and Cinergy, for 
adbptioh 'of that System. 

* It has been opposed with no less warmth by tb^ i^uthern 
States, who see in the establishment of it the immediate ditnfoutipn. 
and.'^^ssibly, eventual annihilation, of the market for their sta^e 
produce, -^ottoh. Vh^^nia and Maryland are also affected in .&ie. 
same way, though to a less extent, in the market for their tobacco. 
In addition to these grounds of opposition, the general increase in 
many articles of consumption, more particularly alFecting the 
Southern States, (especially woollen and cotton goods, as furnishing 
clothing for their slaves,) which must necessarily result from the 
additional duties imposed under the new tariff, forms also a suffi- 
cient motive for resistance to a scheme by which tlie ease and af- 
fluence of the proprietors will be materially disturbed. 

‘ The opposition offered by the shipping interest is bottomed on 
broader and more public grounds. They contend, that, as an export 
trade cannot exist alone, the general interest of the Republic must, 
in time, suffer irretrievable injury from the death-blow thus inflicted 
on the main, though indirect, arm of her defence, and the principal 
support of her national honour, ^r-her mercantile navy. 

* The o})ponents of the bill in its original shape maintained, also, 
that the principal portion of the public revenue being derived from 
the customs, the measure proposed, by diminishing most, and anni- 
hilating a part, of those sources of receipt, would irrecoverably em- 
barrass the national finances, and compel a recourse to a system of 
internal taxation or excise, to the very name of which the citizens 
of this Republic have, in general, an insuperable aversion. 

* The arguments used by the advocates of the Bill it is unneces- 

sary that I should recapitulate in detail. Independence of foreigners, 
eventual increase of the revenue, an extended internal market pro- ' 
portional to the extension of population resulting from the encou- 
ragement of internal industry, whether agriculturnJor manufacturing, 
consolidation of the public credit, and prosperity accruing from a re- 
liance on internal resources, have been the principal topics insisted 
on in the debates. / - 

‘Th^ example of Great Britain has been adduced as the main 
suppprt of the arguments used on either side, both parties hdmit^ > 
ting, with equal zeal and admiration, the fact of her unrivalled pros* 
perity, hut each ascribing it to those grounds which best suited their 
own line of reasoning. The recent measures adopted by her for 
the liberalization of her external commercial system, and \uat 
emancipation from her ancient system of restriction, are pretty ge* 
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nerally discribed by the advocates of.the tariff to aMesire to inveigle 
other nations into an iinithtion of her example, with the intentiony ' 
as soon as they shall have embarked su^ciently deeply in her: 
scheme, (^turning short round upon them,- and resuming, to thein 
dljtlfment, the old system of protection and prohibition. This schema . 
they affirm, Oreat Britain will, by her superior means, be enabled . to 
execute without hazard to herself. 

^The dlscu^iohs on this question in the House of Representative?, 
protracted ai ‘the)^' were, were conducted with temper and forbearance. 
Towards the close of them, every effort, direct and indirect, which , 
ingenuity could devise, was resorted to for the defeat of the mea- 
sure by its opponents, The majorities which, at the cominence- 
ment, had been geperally from twenty to thirty in favour of tbp 
sevemi items under consideration, were, towards the conclusion, re- . 
duced to fh)m one to twelve. A proposition for the adjournment ' 
of Congress at an early day, being an indirect attempt to arrest ^he 
further progress of the bill, was negatived by the casting vote of ' 
the Speaker. The Bill was carried to a third reading by a majority 
of three voices, and finally passed the Lower House by a majority 
of five, — almost every member of the House, sick or well, being . 
present. 

' It is unnecessary that I should report in detail the progress of 
the Bill through the Senate j it would be little else than a repetition , 
of that which I have already stated. Every item of note was dis- 
cussed separately, and on almost all the most material heads — such 
as woollen and cotton stuffs, wines, foreign spirits, &c, a very 
material reduction was effected in the duties as at first proposed. 
In tact, the Bill is scarcely recognisable as the same which was 
originally submitted to Congress ; and from one destined to the pro- 
tection of internal manufacture and industry, it has, in its progress 
through the two Houses, dwindled down into a mere revenue Bill. 

It finally passed the Senate on the 13th inst. by a majority of four 
voices, and being returned to the Lower -House for their acquies- 
cence ill the am^dments introduced in it, to some of which that 
House objected) while they assented to the major part of them, a 
conference was held between a certain number of members ap- 
p 9 inted on both sides, and a compromise of differences finally ACr 
ceded to, each party conceding a little to the other. 

‘ The Bill, having been since invested with the President’s signa- 
ture, has passed into a law. I have only to add, that, if no restric- ' 
tions on the importation of foreign grain existed in Europe 
generally, and especially in Great Britain, I have little doubt tha^'v 
the tariff would never have passed through either House of Con- 
gress, since the great agricultural states, and Pennsylvnnihespeeialib^^ 
the main mover of the question, would have been indiffei^nt, if not 
opposedi to its enactment. L have the honouir, &c.^ ’ 

' ■ (Signed) ' AdOikoM.* ' 
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By the tariff of 1894, a duty of 95 per cent, was imposed upon ' 
‘wobl^ goods when valued at or below 33^ cents, per scjuare yard j 
and in the case of all superior values, 3314 ad valorem, yrhen im- 
ported in American Vessels, or in foreign vessels enJo 3 rin^he same 
privilegest If the duties payable in England on roreign wciol anid * 
the mateiUnls used in its manufacture had remained ail they were 
when that Bill passed, these imports would have amounted to an 
absolute prohibition. But, soon after the news of proceedings in the 
Congress of 1894 reached England, the British Parliament , con- 
sented to reduce the duty upon foreign wool, when imported into 
Gr^ Britain, frorn sixpence to one penny per pound, and to reduce, 
Mkewise, the duties upon olive oil, rape seed, indigo, and logwood j 
by Which measures, the duty imposed upon woollens imported from 
Great Britain into the United States, fixed by the tariff of 1894 
at about 34 per cent, did not amount to a protecting duty to the 
manufactures of that country beyond one half of the sum contem- 
plated by Congress. 

When the effect of this judicious reduction of British duties was 
felt in the United States, it of course excited considerable disap- 
pointment j and several ineffectual attempts were made in the suc- 
ceeding Session of Congress to enhance the scale of the American 
customs. It appears that the supporters and opponents of the illi- 
beral system are so very nearly balanced, that the slightest conces- 
sion on the part of England made in the years 1896-97, would, 
probably, have defeated the promoters of increased impositions. 
The interests of the various States of the Union are, when con- 
sidered individually, so extremely dissimilar, the prosperity of some 
provinces depending on agriculture, of others on manufactures, that 
nothing but a strong conviction on the part of the former, that the 
ports of Europe, and particularly of England, were closed against 
their produce, would have induced them to give their votes for the 
prohibitory system. When we consider the very small majorities 
by which the measure of 1828 was passed, it is of importance to 
inquire into the motives by which the various interests by which it 
was upheld were swayed ; and from this inquiry we shall not fail to 
be convinced that the real cause of the adoption of what is called 
the * American system,’ is the mischievous and impolitic protection 
extended by Parliament to our own agriculture. The interest of 
the United States, relatively to the tariff, are classed by Mr. Ad- 
dington under three heads : — I. The shipping and commercial.— 2. 
The manufacturing.— 3. The agriculture^ 

The first, which comprises the New States, and the 

Atlantic Coast, are opposed to it on the ground of th^ injury likely 
to result from it to the foreign trade and navigation of the country. 
The second, djmprising the States of New York, Jersey, parts of 
the Eastern and Western States, and of Pennsylvania, are decided 
in its favour, in the hope that it will secure to their manufactures 
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the monopoly of the home market. 'J'he third, . or agricultural in- 
t^est, is divided in sentiment. That portion, which is opposed; to 
the t^jft includes part of lifaryland, Virginia, the CaroHlias, 
.Georgia, and Louisiana, where the principal growers of cotton, ricje, 
tobacco, &c., calculated for the foreign market, reside. This interest 
is extremely powerful in Congress ^ and were it not for the support 
of the gMn growers of Pennsylvania, New York, the Western 
States, and part of New England, its opposition would certainly 
have ^strated the scheme of the manufacturers. But the grain 
growers entertain just and reasonable discontent at the policy of 
England, and complain with much bifterness of the laws which ex- 
clude their produce from our markets. There can be no doubt that 
had our corn laws been relaxed, the tariff of 1828 would never 
have passed ; and we fear there is no chance of its repeal, until tibe 
British Legislature consents to reconsider tfeir provisions. We 
cannot fairly expect from foreign nations terms of intercourse which 
we are not willing to concede ^ or hope for unrestrained admis- 
sion to the markets of America, while we refuse to take the only 
commoditiuB she can give us in retwn. Before, therefore, we con- 
demn the ^termination of Congress, it would be prudent to in- 
quire ho^ far it may be justly imputable to ourselves. We make 
no douOT that when our own practice is free from those perverse 
restricti^s which we so resolutely denounce elsewhere, America 
will agait^jiipk among the supporters of free trade. 


To Myrrha. 

Young, beautiful, and fair, my Myrrha, thou 
Wert idol to control a sophist’s knee j 
And shall not I, the warm and passioned, bow 
My soul’s intensity to worship thee ? 

I’ve stood, in rapture, gazing on thy face. 

Where all bright thoughts were mirror’d beauteously, 
Until my very passion seemed to be 
A part of my life’s being. While the grace 
And light of beauty mantled thy pale brow. 

How often, ’neath fair Dian’s throne of stars, 

I ’vd wished to bring us to those glittering spheres. 

And find some isle, we know not of below ; 

Where, with thee, Myrrha, all life’s sunny hours 
Should glide in odours through a rosy path of flowers! 

B. S. t. 

Mental Herald, f^oL2L D 
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Voyage on the. Niee, trom Cairo to the Cataracts 

No. IL 

Floating Rafts — Excesske Heat — Village Manners — Arab Barber 
— Pyramid of Meidoum, 

Near Memphis^ Oct, 31. “ 

W E continued in the immediate vicinity of the banl^s of the river 
nearest to Memphis, on the \Cestern side of the Nile, during 
greater part of the night ; but, making some little progress on ^ 
stream as the dawn of the morning opened, we found ourselves at 
sun-rfse near El Ouedi, on the eastern bank, where, the wind again 
forsaking us, we wer# obliged to moor. During our stay here, 
saw several herds of oxen, cows, and buffaloes, driven across the 
river, through which they swam to the small islands so numer- 
ously scattered throughout the centre of its stream. These islands, 
covered by the waters of the inundation when at their greatest 
height, are no sooner left dry than they become overspread with a 
rich bed of verdure. The germs of vegetation supposed to be there 
deposited in the mud washed by the Nile from Abyssinian valleys, 
the xichness of its own black loam, and the fertilising warmth of an 
African sun, produce on a surface which, but three or four days 
before, was covered with a sheet of water, a carpet of the most 
beautiful green that can be conceived j deriving, perhaps, an addi- 
tional brilliance of hue from a contrast with tlie yellow dulness of 
its surrounding element, the dark soil of its muddy banks, the 
sterile aspect of those barren sands which rise on every side to the 
view, and the deep azure of the unclouded sky that beams on all. 

Some large rafts of jars from Keneh also floated down the 
river, some of which were from 150 to 200 feet long, formed 
altogether of the jars themselves, secured together by lashings, and 
containing to the number of from three to five thousi}nd of them 
each, being managed with simple oars by six or eight men. These, 
with small floats on hollowed gourds or calabashes supporting 
fishermen in the stream, the immense variety of birds that flew about 
us, and the creaking of the Persian wheels by which the peasants 
raise the water for the irrigation of their lands, were the only ob- 
jects whose sounds broke the stillness of the calm that yet reigned. 

Although the Nile, on each side of the Delta, is almost constantly 
swept by a strong northern breeze from the Mediterranean, yet, 
from all that we could learn, the same state of things did not exist 
so generally above, or to the southward of the Pyramids, for which 
M. De Pauw has, perhaps, well accounted when he says, * It, should 
DC observed that the two chains of mountains bordering Egypt on 
both Mdes, from the cataracts of the Nile as far as Cairo, form a 
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long, deep, and narrow valley, where the air cannot circulate freely, 
besides which several elbows prevent the wind from following eyen 
a longituiltDal direction. The ancients pretended,’ he continues, 

^ that in Egypt the wind never desc^d^ low enough to agitate 
considerably the waters of the Nile j but they should have contented 
themselves with saying, that the vessels are there subject to frequent 
calms.’ Nothing could be more perfect than the one which now 
reigned } for not a breath of air was stirring, even to temper the 
suflEocating heat of noon, when the thermometer stood above 96°, 
so tihat, while the boat remained stationary, I reposed mysdf beneath 
the shade of a spreading tree, to satisfy my Want of rest aft^r tbo 
watchfulness of the preceding night. 

When the mid-day meal and prayers were finished, we towed 
along the western shore again, the calm still tontiuuing, and the 
air being insupportably sultry, the thermometer having risen 4°, 
and standing at 100 ° at 2 p. m. The appearance of the shore 
on each side was dull and uninteresting, from the proximity of the 
desert sands, until we reached El Couedieh, where some agreeable 
groups of trees, a rich verdure, and the opposite Pyramid of 
Meidoum, relieved the uniformity of the view, and offered a tempt- 
ing halt to the weary Arabs. My consent was asked to moor for 
the night, and the poor, creatures were so spent with towing against 
the current, in a scorching sun, that there was really no merit in 
giving it. 

We walked through the village, and were admitted into the huts 
as before, finding them to be still more miserable than those at 
Casr labt. Some of the families, who are here always their own 
builders, being too poor, and hardly pressed to spare the time 
necessary for raising mud walls, had formed enclosures of tall reeds, 
placed perpendicularly, and secured by a grass ligature running 
along them about mid-way up their height, the whole supported in 
their erect position by slopes of earth thrown up on each side of 
their roots. These enclosures were without roof, door, or window, 
a small space in one of their sides being left open for admission 5 
their general size was about twelve feet square, and their reed walls 
so low that the heads of the family within could be seen over them 
whenever they stood up. In one of them, we counted a mother, 
her married daughter, two boys, and four girls, all under twelve 
years of age, and all naked; besides which were a young heifer, 
the foal of an ass, and about a dozen hens and pigeons ; although 
there remained yet to be added to this circle, the father of the 
family, the husband of the daughter, and the parent ass, all of whoii 
were expected to return from labour after sunset, to repose together 
within these walls? . 

The bccupatiohs of this village family were various: the^moib;er 
was cooking a douiPra cake upon the dying embers of a cow-dupg „ 
fire, on which she blew violently, with all the force of her brealt ; ' 

D 2 
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the married daughter^ In an advi^need state of pregnanejc^ j||fl '' 
pounding millet Mtween two pieces of granite-stone^ while oi)# 4^ 
the little naked girls mixed, it into a paste> and a ytWj^r brotW 
fed the fire with dried cakes of another kind j two of thanttlehdM 
from four to six years old, were lighting with great obstin^v^lpi 
decide a quarrel that had taken place between themselves, wMa, 
oneof them thrusting the other towards his mother, both of them Were 
thus thrown upon the fire, and partially burnt 5 and the youngest 
girl of all, who sat very calmly * * * not half a pace from the 
scene of action, seeing tlfe fire thus scattered by this hCiideot^ ajfid 
being desirous of restoring it, gathered all the fragments tcge^^r, 
ahd placing these, covered with a little chopped straw, on the WDj^^, 
unhappily completed its extinction beyond all hopes of rekindlingtt. 

Our own more refined mode of feeding naturally inclines us to 
turn with disgust from so nauseating a preparation of diet, although 
the curious reader will see this mode countenanced by very eady 
authority, under peculiar circumstances, (see Ezekiel iv. 9 — 14,) 
and be, no doubt, led to infer that such a species of ftiCl as 
that here adverted to was as common throughout Chaldea, $yria, 
and Palestine, in early ages, as H is in Egypt at the present day. 

Beloe, in his notes on Herodotus, (Melpomene, 61,) reproaches 
Voltaire with not having understood this passage of the Scriptures ; 
yet, as from the manner of baking in these countries, upon the 
embers of the fuel itself, without placing the bread in pans, the party 
who eats bread thus prepared is compelled to eat a portion, at least, 
of the very substance of which that fuel is composed, since there is 
no separating them when thus united, the severity of the original' 
sentence on the Prophet does not appear to be over- rated. 

It would not be an easy task to describe all that I felt during 
this cottage-scene, although we were allowed but little time to 
r^ect j for, with one accord, the family accused us of having looked 
upon them with an evil eye, and unanimously attributed this com* 
bination of awkward circumstances to the influence of our presence. 
When my servant offered them money, they would not accept it, 
and declined supplying us with either poultry, eggs, or milk, at any 
price j so that, when we quitted them, it was amid all the execra- 
tions of the most inveterate anger. 

Such a picture, I am aware, would be conceived a highly exag- 
gerated one by the advocates of untaught nature and the lovers of 
rural simplicity j but I have rigidly adhered to truth in the detail 
or it. With no theory to support, free from either prepossessiona 
iUj favour of, or prejudices against, any of the systems which bnve 
been oppositely espoused by phllosophisers on mankind, and hav^ 
no other object in preserving these records than to assist my i3f<9tn 
pursuits in the search of truth, my ^rst impressions are invartahly 
^tailed with that conscientious fidelity which alone can give to 
Vnem any value $ besides which, no man can be a more pastlonate 
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6f uncorrnpted nature than myself^ no one more WfUing; to 
al;andoU the excesses of luxury, or more delimits of dffioovlftril^ the 

g i pf^astilOs of OonCeht and heppinese in ooiti^es. iPhedldta^' 
tth are, Houreter, knperiotis, and shouM he rig;idly 
h all those visionaries ifho dream of unsullied purity iu mm 
oods, and who despise the artificial refinements of civillsaltofi, 
sbotdd make the experiment of undertaking the seareh for them^ 
selves, nor trust so important a task to another. 

On quitting this discordant family, we wandered farther into the 
vil^e, and ^ding a smoking party assembled in a court that had 
been enclosed for strangers, I sent to the boat for my pipe and 
jojlhed them. These peasants were so poor that they could aiTord to 
smoke dried grass only^ and, when their humble pipes were filled 
out of our own tobacco-bag, they thanked us for a luxury which 
they but seldom enjoyed, and which opened to us the door of 
femiliar conversation. 

In reply to a number of inquiries which we made of them rela- 
tive to the wretchedness and poverty of thefr situation, they very 
sensibly observed that all actions required a motive, adding that 
they themselves were without a sufficient inducement to become 
more attentive to the improvement of their condition, as what God 
had decreed would come to pass } so that, if it were their destiny to 
be emancipated from the galling yoke of their Turkish lords, thov 
could not of themselves either hasten or retard it. On being askeo, 
whether means were not always necessary to the accomplishment 
of great ends, and whether, without exertions on the part of the op- 
pressed, any diminution of their burthens could be even hoped for, 
they simply replied, that God was merciful, and expressed a hope 
that some Frank nation would soon expel their tyrants, and g^e 
to them those blessings of a moderate Government which they bo 
ardently desired. The only distinction known to them between the 
French and English was, that the former wore triangular hats aud 
the latter round ones j but, as I wore on my own head a close fiur 
cap, they were at a loss how to class me, except by deciding that I 
belonged to neither the one nor the other of these two. It appeared, 
however, to be a matter of indifference to them, as all Franks were 
preferable, in their estimation, to Turks, for the simple reason that 
the former paid most liberally for their supplies, while the latter, 
not satisfied with plundering them without mercy, added insult to 
injury, and returned their toils and labours with oppression ip every 
shape. We demanded of them why they had notyoined the French 
in their, jijn^ppign here, instead of opposing their progress through 
the coif^ so obstinately as they had done: to which they fe- 
pljed, th^hever having seen Franks before, they looked uppn them 
as thpir Jeit^pyers,. and were easily persuad^ by the Xprks that, as 
infidels and epemies of the Faith, they had invaded their territories 
for no other pmpose than to overturn their religion and put them 
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all to the sword j that the occasional massacre of 
the invading afihy seemed to corroborate such an opin^> anStW/ 
Consequently^ they had then fought rather for Ae 

ce>use of their masters, whom they detested, wy cbhfes^, ^ 
same time, that they had seen enough of the si^equent justice apdil 
humanity of the Franks to admire them, whether French 
lish, and expressed a firm belief, that, if any Christian 
agmn to invade Egypt, every Arab of the country, notwithstandhig 
their (hfference of faith, would voluntarily flock to their st^^ard to 
reven^ themselves beneath it for the long list of injuries wh(ch 
they had received. Coffee was made on board our boat, and brought 
ufjto us by one of the crew, which we shared with the peasants, 
this^ with the distribution of half a dozen small coins amopg the 
naked children that had collected in a crowd around us, was 
cient to obtain for us the good opinion of the old and young. 

Beneath the shade of an overhanging tree, which we passed, in 
our way to the boat, our attention was arrested by a scene which, 
if I had possessed a genius for caricature, I should certainly have 
been tempted to sketch. It was an Arab barber of the village, 
around whom were waiting his circle of impatient customers. All 
of these were Seated on the ground after the Eastern manner ; and 
the individual under operation was the object of every one's atten- 
tion, and I believe of every one’s sympathy too, as the poor fellow 
appeared to suffer considerably. Although these people invariably 
^ear their beards, they have a mode of trimming their upper edges 
on the cheek which they consider graceful , and their heads are 
also often shaved, leaving only the central crown lock, by which, 
according to the vulgar opinion, the faithful are to be drawn into 
Paradise. The shaver and the shaved of the party before us, sitting 
from each other at the respectful distance of three or four feet, 
bowed to meet their heads together with all possible gravity. The 
barber, armed with a long piece of iron plate of a shape resembling 
atiy thing rather than a razor, without a handle too, and sharpened 
by water on a close-grained stone, seemed to feel all the import- 
ance of his profession, while the suffering victim, puffing out his 
cheeks to ease the operation, bore it with a patient agony that 
brought tears from his eyes, until a rougher scrape than usual oc- 
casioning him to shrink a little, the tenacious wielder of the trim- 
ming blade, irritated at this reproach on his dexterity, revenged him- 
self by condemning the offender to remain with a half-trimmed 
beard, to the great annoyance of himself and the proportionate di- 
version of the torn^nting and deriding villagers, I was somewhat 
at a loss to account for the hardihood of such caprice in one who, 
from bis trade, should seem to be dependent on the rest j but, though 
the difficulty was solved, ray surprise was increased by finding that 
this barber was the" greatest and most popular character among 
them. Too bright a genius to live like his fellows by the drudgery 
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^ lalMf, !lte lid acStoeS^’ of hand equal .jtp 

<tf Sis at 6fice the^cjii^c^ phild-d^m^^&ry- 

' alt, cd^tftry round '^hln i 

A ishtirt; a iDfek^pibsslp Idh a smoUei'kale, and consequeulily 
Wi.tihat circle in uhlversal repute and demand. He never recefyed 
ihtmey but On the occasion of circumcisions, marriages, and de- 
Dvieties, trhen the visitors/ and not the families themselves, cpiiitH- 
buted' their paras for his reward ; but, in lieu of this^ all parties 
assisted occasionally to furnish him with provisions apd clothing, 
so that, as ^ his favour was generally courted, he was the best fed 
and best clad man among them. Innumerable tricks that he had 
exB'cised in pleasantry upon the villagers, were recounted to us by 
the laughing circle j and it was only yesterday that, for some petty 
of^tice which a newly-married youth had given him, he sent him 
home with half a beard and one mustachio, and threw his wife into 
inconsolable gridf for her husband's disfiguration and disgrace. 

This son of ^sculapius was so great a profligate in his discourse, 
and spoke on all occasions with so much freedom and irreverence 
of the Prophet, as to pass for an atheist among his fellows,— a sus- 
picion that was supported by his praying only once a day, and 
drinking strong liquors whenever he could procure them. My ser- 
vant observing to him that in Europe he might aspire to be ad- 
mitted among the shavers of hogs, which \yas there an extensive 
and a lucrative employment, he asserted tliat he should neither 
scruple himself to perform such an operation on that animal, nor to 
receive his reward in feasting on its flesh, — a confession which 
seemed to shock the pious part of the assembly, whom he silenced, 
however, by the relation of an anecdote by which he pretended to 
account for their prohibition to Musulmans, as his knowledge of 
history was not sufficiently extensive to inform him of an earlier 
origin, or of swine being held in abhorrence by most of the ancients 
of the East. The Prophet, he remarked, being one day encamped 
near Damascus, offered an entertainment to his followers, and pro* 
posed to obtain for it a miraculous supply of water, by which to 
give them an additional conviction of the holiness of his mission. 
Some of those who were among the closest in his confidence, hav- 
ing procured the water from the neighbouring wells, buried it m 
earthen jars, under cover of the night, a few inches beneath the 
surface of the ground. On the following day, when the guests bad 
finished their repast, and demanded water to drink, tho confidants 
were despatched to open these divinely-fiirnisbed springs, when, 
alM f they found the pitchers broken and the water all dispersed. 
It being afterwards discovered that some thirsty hogs had been 
tempted to moisten their parched nostrils by digging up the earth, 
and that their want of dexterity had occasioned them to break the 
jars ben^th it, the curse of God and of Mohammed was denounced 
upon their race, and the pain of damnation annexed to the crime of 
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dtvomng tbeir <ex^ptio^ (contixmed tiie battor) 

which the aniinids themsdyea well he cmigratulatedj^ ih^e li. 

not only tended to proloiig their lives, but. that^< in beinff 
fiom Musulman countries,- they have &Hen, fH^aps,' imhetteri^ 
hands, and fatten on sweeter food. .. . *, » . ' 

Such was the substance of his tale, at which the old retired, ^a)id 
the young laughed more at the barber's lively and ingehfous 
ner of rekting it than at the incident itself. Which they did not ap-‘ 
pear perfectly to comprehend. For myself, I confess I hnew not: 
what to think of the mixture of superstition and levity, of ignoxWnce 
andwitticism. Had this same individual been bom among us, he 
would have been a second Foote perhaps, and have enlivened 
brighter circles by his jokes. As it was, however, be enjoyed all! 
the celebrity of a Newton or a Shakspeare ; and nothing short of thb 
profound respect entertained for his talents could have procured' 
him the license of talking thus irreverently of the Prophet And the 
pigs. 

Ascending? the Nile, November 1. 

A northerly air followed the setting of the moon about two o’clock 
in the morning, and the same'obstacles occurring as were urged on 
the preceding day against night-navigation, the same exercise of 
authority was had recourse to for the removal of them. The day- 
light, however, brought us another calm, by which time we had 
only reached the small island abreast of Nesle Rigga, at which 
village we moored ^ and oiir necessary stay offered itself as so 
favourable an opportunity for observing the Pyramid of Meidoum, 
without any extra loss of time, that we procured an ass and rode 
towards it. 

The canal of the interior, called by the natives El Bahr Yusef, 
and Which we found, between the village and the pyramid, to be 
about fifty paces wide, could not be crossed without seeking a 
fordable part by a circuitous route, or by procuring a boat, which 
was not to be found, to transport us over. Our short distance from 
this monument, however, even when on the eastern bank of the 
canal, though not allowing us to ascertain its dimensions with great 
accuracy, gave us a perfect idea of its construction, which bears a 
general resemblance to the elevation given by Retmell of the Tower 
of Belus, in Assyrian Babylon, renowned by Herodotus for its 
splendid bed, on which the loveliest virgins of Chaldea were de- 
voted to the service of Jupiter. Like that now-ruined edifice, the 
Pyramid of Meidoum also rises, as it is described by Denon, in 
separate stages, retreating within each other, of which, however, 
three only can be distinctly counted at the present moment ; the’ 
lower ones being probably hidden by the rubbish of its own dilapi- 
dation, joined to the accumulation of the desert sands around its 
base, and the upper ones evidently fallen from decay, as its summit 
is now blunt and ragged. This peculiarity of form distinguishes it 
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tbePymmiiifl of Oizeh and Baykour^and i« no wk^rnem*^ 
l^ei liut k)ioiuiiof tl^oeatrkl odm aaio^ the gfotip^of diM m*- 
Tiumtfrta at Skcoai^l but the co&cealmeiii ^ its biGiei and l&r 
destmc^dn of Us soinmit^ hardly allow, the formation of an adcNtnia 
pinion of its original size, as the elevation of the mays that hhir 
reng^n^ acj^ely appears to excej^ one hundred feet, The sua'- 
rou^^bg i;t^Qisb, which encompasses it like an artihcial mounth has 
given to/if, the appearance of a ^ress rather than of a pyra^d^l 
and, contrasted with the flatness of the, surrounding countiy^ 
it poi^^s^ a most commanding aspect. We could see nothing of 
the hortherp entrance said to have been pierced jn the face which 
presents itself to that quarter: and, from its standing here alone and 
unaccompanied by any other visible fragments of sepulchral monu* 
ments, it might be taken to be either a mausoleum of the dead^ a 
tow of defence, or, like its seeming prototype upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, a temple dedicated to mysterious worship. 


Whatever purpose it was designed to answer, it remains a proot 
among a thousand others, of the passion which prevailed for colosstu 
architecture among a people who, it has been observed, were always 


building, and among whom one great work served but to produce 
another still more prodigious \ so that, if fortune had preserved them 
from the yoke of the Persians and the Greeks, they would have en- 


deavoured to have levelled the mountains of Thebais rather than 


remain idle. It seems strange, says De Pauw, that they did not’ 
grow weary of rearing such monuments ) and yet, among their layt 
kings, we find Amasis and Neitanebus continuing those laborious 
undertakings with as much ardour as any of their predecessors. 


Our returning ride presented us with the most agreeable scenes^ 
in all the stages of cultivation j for, while on some portions of the 
earth the waters of the inundation yet remained, from others tbay, 
had already retired and given place to young vegetation, and at th^ 
same instant that the sowers were scattering their seed uppu the, 
surface of one portion of the soil yet moist with the deposit of the 
falling river, on another, which from its elevation required to be 
artificially watered, the fruits of the earth were seen in perfection, 
— the season of the harvest and the seed-time, the ploughing and the 
watering, thus all existing together at the same period of the year. 


What Don Ulloa has observed of the perennial beauty of the 
country around Quito under the equinoctial Une, which he conceived 
to be unequalled throughout the world, may with the strictest pro- 
priety be applied to Egypt also j for here, as well as in that delight- 
ful climate, the steadiness of the temperature exempts it foom any of 
those changes by which plants, corn, and trees are stripped of their 
verdure and ornaments, their vegetative powers checked, and their 
trunks reduced to a state of torpid inactivity 5 and, even had he 
been expressly describing the valley of the Nile itself, nothing could 
have been more appropriate than the remarks which be has applied ' 
to the mountains of the Torrid Zone. 
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* The fertility of this co^intry,’ says he, ' if ftilly describe, vfqjAd 
appear to many incredible, did not the consideration of the equtii^ 
and benignity of the climate enforce its probability. both the 
degrees of heat and cold are here so happily deterttiined, that the 
moisture continues, and the earth seldom fafis of being cherished 
by the fertilizing beams of the sun some part of every day j and 
therefore it is no wonder that this country should enjoy a greater 
degree of fertility than those where the same causes do not concur, 
especially if we consider that there is no sensible difference through- 
out the year ; so that the fruits and beauties of the several seasons 
are here seen at the same time. The curious European observes 
with a pleasing admiration that, while some herbs of the field are 
fading, others of the same kind are springing up, and, whifst some 
flowers are losing their beauty, others are blowing to continue the 
enamelled prospect. When the fruits have obtained their maturity, 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, fresh leaves blossom, 
and fruits are seen in their proper gradations on the same tree. 
The same incessant fertility is conspicuous in the corn, both reaping^ 
and sowing being carried on at the same time. That corn which 
has been recently sown, is coming up ^ that which has been longer 
sown, is in its blade ^ and the more advanced begins to blossom : so 
that the declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties 
of the four seasons at one view. Though all this is ge^ally seen, 
yet there is a settled time for the grand harvest. Biii|pinetimes 
the most favourable season for sowing in one place is a month or two 
after that of another, although their distance is not more than three 
or four leagues, and the time for another at the same distance not 
then arrived. Thus in different spots, sometimes in one and the 
same, sowing and reaping are performed throughout the whole year, 
the forwarding or retardment naturally arising from the different 
situations, as mountains, rising grounds, plains, valleys, and 
breaches, and the temperature being different in each of these, the 
times for performing the several operations of husbandry must 
also differ.’* 

In Egypt all this takes place in the same way, as we had amply 
seen in the short space only of our morning’s excursion to the 
Bahr Yuseff, excepting only that what is in the torrid mountains 
occasioned by the partial elevations or depressions of the soil in 
situation, is here effected solely by the different stages of the Nile 
in its retirement from the inundated grounds. The alternate rise 
and fall of the river occupying nearly the whole of the year, and 
living its stream but a short while stationary, its banks present 
a codtinUal variety in the state of its corresponding vegetation, 
and, like Quito, picture all the seasons at a view. 

When we reached the village on our return, we found a convoy 
of barks laden with grain from Upper Egypt mooring to the shore ; 


Voyage to America, vol. i., book v., ch. T, p. 281. 
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g %ht breath from the northward having sprung up> which^ 
although they possessed the drift of the wrent in their favour, 
they would not steer, ag^n^t,, fearing that/ if they grounded in a 
falliog ^^ater with their heavy cargoes, they might not be able to 
float their vessels o£ again until the next inundation 5 and in- 
tending to wait here untU either a favourable wind or a return of 
calm should allow them to proceed — another proof of the rudeness 
of the Arabs in river navigation. M^e profited, however, by their 
loss, and caught the air that we so long had waited for, although 
it still remained a very light breeze, allowing us to make no greater 
progress than half a league within the hour. 

In passing the village of Zoule, agreeably embosomed in a grove 
of palms, a lofty and conspicuous dwelling rose above the miserable 
groups oflow brown huts, as if expressly to reproach them with 
poverty, and attract by its whitened walls the notice of the pas- 
senger. The whole tract of country between Munyeh (or Miniet) 
and Cairo being farmed by the Vice-Roy to Hassan Pasha, this 
unfortunate village was burthened with one of bis Albanian sol- 
diers, for whom the inhabitants had been compelled to build a 
house by the labour of their own hands, to supply it with whatever 
his caprice demanded, and to be loaded with blows, and the most 
wantou abuse, in addition to the extortions which he daily prac- 
tised on to oppressed and groaning peasantry, both for himself 
and his iw^able master. 

Sunset freshened up the breeze, which, faint as it had been, had 
carried us as far as El Kriamat, where the Reis and crew insisted 
on stopping to perform their evening prayers, and to prepare, as 
well as to enjoy at leisure, their supper, pipe, and coffee. It was 
in vain that we urged the facility with which all these operations 
might be gone through on board, and our progress continue unin- 
terrupted at the same time : the difficulty of preserving the face in 
its true direction towards Mecca, amid the constant windings of 
the river, and a world of other specious objections to the satisfac- 
tory performance either of their devotions or their meals afloat, 
were not to be overcome, and the boat was moored accordingly. 
I know not whether one’s displeasure ought to be excited by pre- 
judices, for which the individuals themselves who are actuated by 
them are hardly to be deemed accountable ; but an event even of 
this trifling nature certainly exercises the patience of a voyager, 
who has already been detained by dark nights, sultry days, and 
long-continued calms. I am sure that nothing but the old cap- 
tain’s sincerity of zeal, which no one could behold his face and 
doubt of, would have induced me to comply with such a measure j 
for by it we lost an hour of the strongest wind, and, as often hap- 
pens, when we made sail again, it had so considerably slackened, 
that we reached no farther than at Sheick Eddeir by midnight;^ 

* The next article, in continuation of this, will contain an account of 
the vast work called the Lake Mcsris. 
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There dtends a londy tree on Sblnar's' motint— 

No kindred stem the far-spread desert rears j 
Scant are its leaves, far spent the juicy fount. 

Which fed its being through unnumber d years : 

Last of a splendid race, that here have stood. 

It throws an awful charm o’er ruin’s solitude ! 

Lone tree ! thou bear’st a venerable form. 

Shrunk, yet majestic in thy late decay j 
For not the havoc of the ruthless storm. 

Nor Simoom’s blight, thus wears thy trunk away, — 

But Time’s light wing, through ages long gone past. 

Hath gently swept thy side, and wasted thee at last. 

Epipires have risen — flourish’d — moulder’d down. 

And nameless myriads elosed life’s fleeting dream . 

Since thou the peerless garden’s height didst crown. 

Which hung in splendour o’er Euphrates’ stream : 

Fountains, and groves, and palaces, were here j 

And fragrance fill’d the breeze, and verdure deck’d the yean 

Here queenly steps in beauty’s pride have trod } 

Hence Babel’s King his boastful survey took, 

Xi^ben to his trembling ear the voice of God, | 

Denouncing woes to come, his spirit shook ; T 
But all this grace and pomp have pass’d away — 

’Tis now the wondrous story of a distant day ! 

How wide and far these tracks of chaos spread. 

Beyond the circuit of the labouring eye ! 

, Tt^here the proud Queen of Nations raised her bead. 

But shapeless wrecks and scenes of horror lie : 

Glorious and beautiful no more — her face 
Is darkly hid in Desolation’s stern embrace ! 

Lorn as the pining widow who doth bend 
in solitary grief o’er some loved tomb. 

Thy worn and drooping form appears to lend 
A moaner’s presence to this scene of doom } 

And from thy quaking leaves there breathes a sound 
Of sullen hopeless wail for Death’s wide waste around, 
i Soleiliving remnant of Chaldea’s pride ! 

Keluctant thou dost wear the garb of joy j . 

Thy heart is wither’d, strength hath left thy side. 

And the green tints Time spareth to destroy 
, Seem Jike the hectic fiush, which brighter glows 
Upon the sunken cheek just passing from its woes, 
Birmingham , Hugh Hutton. 

f For the mteresUng notice of this tree, which suggested these lines, 
see 'Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia,’ vol. ii., ovo. edition, p. 293, 
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Cask of IIabbas Cobfus 4;^ Inbia* 

[Wk have now the Batisfactton of Inserting a foil and accmte report of tiiis very Intereat- 
ing Case, to which we referred in the last Number of *the Oriental Herald.* No OOBUnent 
of ours te requisite to enable our readers to appredate iis great Importattco.] 

Supreme Court, Bombay, Sept. 29. — ^3d Term, i828« 

Present—Mr. Chief Justice Chambers, actioif Chief Justice. ' 

Mr. Justice Grant, Puisne Judge. 

Judgment of Sir Charles Chambers. 

After stating that the case came on for consideration on the;^l5th. 
of the month, and that it arose from a writ of habeas corpus J^aving 
been granted by Mr. Justice Grant, in vacation, directed to one 
Pandoorung Ramchunder, of Poonab, Hindoo, to bring Moro Ra- 
gonath before the Supreme Court on that day, the 15th, the 
Chief Justice proceeded to read the affidavits on which the writ 
was granted. 

1st, That of Ditiker Gopell, Hindoo, of Poonah, (the father of 
Moto Ragonath’s wife,) which stated the confinement of Mom Ra- 
gonath during twelve months in the bouse of Pandoorung Ramchun- 
der } th^Sfe^nd other relatives, among them Mahadajee Punt, qj- 
plied for^B|iferferfince of the Supreme Court, Pandoorung Ram- 
chunder Ipg the great-uncle of Ragonath, and, in case of death 
without is^, being heir to the property j that the family became 
divided in 1809 j that Moro Ragonath’s father died intestate ten 
years previously, Moro Ragonath, his heir, being then undef the 
management of Bynabaye, his grandmother j that she was deceased, 
but that the heir came under the guardianship of Mahadajee Punt, of 
Poonah j and that he was in the care of Mahadajee till 4 th Septeihber, 
when he was seized and carried away by Pandoorung Ramchunder. 

2d. Affidavit made by DinWer Gopell, &c., after stating the mi« 
nority of Moro Ragonath, (fourteen years old,) and his birth at 
Poonah in the Deccan, within the Government of Bombay, proceeds 
with the circumstances of his abduction by Wittoba Rananda, and 
four others, in the employment of Pandoorung Ramchunder. That 
Pandoorung Ramchunder is a private individual at Poonah, hblding 
no official situation, but is a distant relative of the heir, who is en- 
titled to great property, &c. ; that, on the 1 2th of July, Moro Rfi- 
gonath escaped from his confinement, and proceeded with ra* 
lativea and followers to Bombay ; that, on the ISth^i he was seiEed 
by order of Mr. Dunlop, Judge of Poonah, at a vijl^e dalled 
l^atowda j and that, under this order, be Was carried Iwltloi the 
house of Pandoorung Ramchunder, where he has been coafined 
since. ‘ . 

The dd Affidatdt was that of Purmeram Bolloii LohagreeBooday^ 
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a cttkoon in the service of Moro Ragonath^ confirming the abduc- 
tion of his master, his escape and recommittal by Mr. thinlop' t6 
the custody of Pandoorung Ramchunder, and add^ that the^hOuse is 
guarded by peons under Mr. Dunlop's orders. 

4th Affidavit was by Suntos Sitty, Hindoo, peon, stating thb 
seizure of Moro Ragonath, that he was driven away, and hds never 
been able to converse with his master since. That Moro Ragonath 
escaped on the lSt.h July, being, a few minutes before he got iirto 
his palanquin, served by Francis de Rosa with a rule to show cat^^, 
&c., and confirms the statement of Mr. Dunlop’s conduct. 

Mr. Chief Justice proceeded : 

The fiat for the habeas corpus bears date the 13th of September,, 
and on the 15th, Mr. Irwin moved that the return should be filed, 
which was as follows : 

* I, Pandoorung Ramchunder Dumdurr’e, am the relation and 
friend of the Peishwa. I never in my life have been the servant of 
the English Government, or of the English. At the time the Com- 
pany 8 Government took possession of Poonah, they gave me then 
word that I should live without fear or molestation. Depending 
upon that, I remained at Poonah 3 and us for my grandson, Moro 
Ragonath, 1 am his grandfather. He was placed under my charge 
that I might take care of him, according to the usual cujtom ; 
the fiaid boy, is 14 years old. For this reason, accor^^ to the 
Sbaster of the Hindoos, he is without knowledge 3 he i^^und to 
behave agreeably to the orders of the person under whose charge 
he lives 3 and further, it is necessary to take care of the property 
and W’ealth of that boy : more than this there is nothing, and there 
is nothing more done by me to him than by those to whose carC'a 
boy is delivered in the usual orders of seniority in a Hindoo’s fa- 
mily.. Should I by any chance do more or less, the sahie being 
made known to the Sudder Adawlut at Poonah, it would be imme- 
diately stopped. After Moro Ragonath’s grandmother died, he was 
delivered into my charp according to the rule 3 and 1 agreed to 
undertake that charge in order that my grandson’s wealth might 
not be ruined. Without the leave of thqse by whose authority I . 
took the . charge I cannot relinquish it. Dated 10th September, 
A.D. 1828, 1st Badrapud Sood An. Sbal. 1750, the name of the year 
bemg Surodharee. 

• (8%ned) * Pandoorung Ramchunder Deodur, otherwise Dumdurr’e.* ' 
The body of Moro Ragonath was not produced, 

'This return, said the Judge, without production of the body, is 
clearly a bad return. Mr. Irwin moved for an attachment, but the 
Court, being unwilling to adopt that course, called on the Ady 9 <^r 
General to show cause, instanter, why a return was notmad^i Ihjp 1 
Advocate-General jmmitted he could not support the return^ on the 
supposition that the Court had power to issue the writ 5 but con- 
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tended, jthat Iq this particular case the Court had exceeded the 
authority , conferred by the Charter* Mr. Irwin tvas heard in’ reply j 
but the Court postponing its judgment at that time» no'w proceeded 
to state that ona of the two following courses is open : 

That by attachment, which is the course in ordinary ca$es j or, 
by following the old practice of issuing a second writ in the nature! 
of the first, i, e, an alias habeas corpus , — which will give an oppqr^; 
tunity to the individual to whom the writ is directed to take a little 
more time for consideration, and to make a better return than tha^ 
to the first writ. 

The latter mode of proceeding the Court are disposed to adopt 
in the present case, not so much from any doubt which exists in 
their own minds of their own authority, as from a wish to consider 
in a solemn way their right to do so ; and, in case they should come 
to the conclusion that they ought to enforce their right, that they 
may not appear to act towards the person to whom this writ is di- 
rected with harshness or technical precision, in a case which appa- 
rently has now occurred for the first time in India. 

The question was, had the Court jurisdiction j if it had, the illegal 
detention stood uncontradicted, and was strengthened by the affi- 
davit of Mackintosh Minasse, who served the writ put in after the 
return filedjvas made. By that affidavit, Pandoorung Ramchunder 
received thl^yit with every demonstration of respect for the Court, 
but, expres^jp; his determination not to obey it, only gave permission 
for Mpro ttagonath to be seen and spoken with. 

The question, showing the legal objection to the power of the Court, 
was, whether the powers of the King s Bench in England are con- 
ferred upon this Court so as to enable it to watch over the personal 
liberty of all the King’s subjects in India, without reference to the 
terms of that part of the Charter by which the jurisdiction of the 
Court is defined and limited to the trial of suits and actions against 
those persons only who are declared distinctly and clearly by the 
Charter to be subject to its jurisdiction, when the word is used in 
that limited sense. Neither Moro Ragonath, the boy in whose fa- 
vour the writ has been issued, nor Pandoorung Ramchunder, the 
person who detains him in custody, is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court in this sense ; and, if the Court have any authority, 
it must be founded upon some other principle of a wider and more' 
extensive influence. Such, then, is the serious and important ques^ « 
tion which has been raised in this case. Serious and important it 
is in every point of view, in a political not less than a judicial 
one. 

But, proceeded Mr. Chief Justice Chambers, as Judges, the Cpurt 
had noAng fo do with political consequences. If by correct reiuoh- 
ingon soutwauthorities in law, it came to the Conclusion that nole^ 
denial couM lie made to the writ, there remained but one course. 
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t^t of enforcing in a discreet and temperate manner the exercise 
4)£ legitimate authority $ and, if the judgment should place the ques- 
tion beyond the reach of dispute, although the influence of poHtidal 
consequences could not operate on their minds, he trtisfe'ithtt^ite 
good sense of the local authorities, concurring with the cautionf ''Ifth 
which it was their bounden duty to apply the general^ prindple, 
would calm all apprehension entertained on the subject. The 
learned counsel, who had, by a review of all the law, convinced hi« 
own mind of the propriety of the writ, by his solicitude to render Ihe 
^ole object and effect of the writ intelligible to the individual to 
whom it was directed, had given an earnest that the Court seriously 
desired to jjrevent any abuse of the process. Though, when the 
genera] principle was established, there would probably be few 
calls for its exercise, the question being mooted, the best considera- 
tion was due to it. Upon the first impression, continued Mr. 
Chief Justice Chambers, which I received from the facts of this 
case, I was not a little struck by the important feature in it of the 
intervention of Mr. Dunlop, the Judge and Magistrate at Poonah ^ 
and I thought it possible that some ground might be laid for con- 
sidering Pandoorung Kamchunder as his agent, and consequently 
indirectly in the employ of the Company j but, upon reflection, I 
have been led to reject any such notion j and, alt^ugh the inter- 
ference of Mr. Dunlop, ns a servant of the Company, and subject to 
oi^r jurisdiction, has had considerable influence on my xx)iud in other 
ways, I am clearly of opinion that no tortuous ivct, which at present 
we must presume this to be, could bring an individual within the 
description of persons employed by the Company, although, in any 
proceeding against Mr. Dunlop, the law might consider the acts of 
this individual as the acts of Mr. Dunlop, on the principle, qui fecit 
per aliuvi, fecit per se. So that, if ,we arrive at any conclusion which 
shall enable us to issue this writ of alias habeas corpus, it toust be 
on the broad principle that the Charter gives us the authority to do 
so, although our jurisdiction, in a more limited sense, is not of so 
extensive a nature. 

The consideration of the question, he said, divides itself into two 
general heads ; Ist. The nature of the power of the King’s Bench and 
other Courts in England, with respect to the writ of habeas corpus ; 
and, 2dly, the extent of the powers conferred on the Court of 
^l^mbay by the Charter. To render the question plain and intelli- 
gible to those not conversant with the niceties of English law, and 
to strip it of ^1 imaginwy difliculties, the Court would go minutely 
into the constitution^ history of the subject. ‘ Arbitrary imprisoti- 
ment,’ said Hume, * is a grievance which in some degree has place 
almost in every Government, except in that of Great Britmn.’ The 
gr^t Charter had laid the foundation of this part of our liberty, the 
Petition of Right had renewed and extended it, but someprovisiona 
aire^ still wanting to render it complete, and prevent all evasion amt 
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'delay from jihinisters and jiidges. The Act of Habeas Corpus served 
these^miioses/ Thep he ^this law seems necessary fp# the 
pm^ion of lil^y in a mised monarchy. As it has not place in 
abjr other fhrm of ^vermnent, this consideration may alone induce 
tis '^0 prefer our present Constitution to all others.’ , . 

Nor are Mb observations on the Great Charter of our liberties, 
,tipon which the whole effect of this writ is grounded, less reraaiic- 
able. ' It must be confessed,’ he observes, Uhat the former Ar- 
ticles of the Great Charter contain such mitigations and explana- 
tions of (he feudal law as are reasonable and equitable ; and mat 
the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal government, and 
provide for the equal distribution of justice, and the free enjoyment 
of property, — the great objects fer which political society was at 
first fouoiM by men, which the people have a perpetual and inalien- 
able right to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, 
nor positive institution, ought to deter them from ever keeping 
uppermost in their thoughts and attention.’ 

‘ Nor were our ancestors backward in entertaining such senti- 
ments. They regarded the Great Charter in all ages as the most 
sacred contract between the King and the people. The confirma- 
tion of it was repeated thirty several times j and, in the time of 
Charles L, the popular leaders, powerfully seconded by all the vigour 
which the declining years of Lord Coke could give them, reiterated 
the samoisentiments with irresistible force in support of the cele- 
brated Petition of Rights.’ 

Hume, in his general opinions, was not favourable to public 
liberty : he has thought proper to intimate some qualifications of 
■the general reasonableness of the law of England jn favour of tbfe 
liberty of the subject, but they affect not the general principle. In 
every country, in times of section, public commotion, civil war, or 
other disturbance, there must be a suspension of the general privi- 
leges for the public good j those interruptions to the public peace 
are provided for, not by the law of England only, but by those of 
common sense ; a wise Government is thus enabled to provide for 
the public safety, with the least possible restraint on personal 
liberty } such exceptions do not embarrass the general rule, The 
various acts relating to the personal liberty of the subject, and the 
remarkable circumstances attending the strug^es to Secure it, show 
the value of the blessing conferred by our ancestors. Let jt be 
emphatically remembered that it is a privilege, and not a burthen* 
Its nature may be deduced from the words of the Great Charter and 
the Petitions of Right, that no’ freeman, according* these great 
monuments eff public liberty, was to be deprived of ' his ^eMd^ 
his liberty* his fee, or bi^ customi but by the lawful judgment of liii 
peers, or by the Jaw of the land. 

The A^tenoe of such a right, declared by such wjfemn authori- 
ties, implies that the law affords a remedy, and that every freeman 
Oriental Herald, yol2\, E 
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if imprisoned, has, ex dubito justitice^n right to know the cause of 
his imprisonment ; and if no legal cause of detention be ahoT^, 

Ihere must necessarily be a mode of freeing him by law from all 
coercion. Nor ai'e the consequences of these propositions of a 
limited or local nature ^ for, since it is a feature of our pWtitution 
under a mixed monarchy, that there should be no ffbjtrarjr im- 
prlsbument cither by King or subject, in every 'country ac- 

quired either by conquest or otherwise by the Crown of 
inasfauch as by a necessary Consequence it becomes m .the 
domMohs of a mixed and limited monarchy, the mhabith’^is i^o 
become, by a kind of reciprocity, entitled to the in^sum^le p^yi- 
leg^ (k personal liberty, secured and guarded by the, reih^^s 
**#iiclithc law of England has provided in all cases iq W h| ;H djiie 
liberty of a freeman is illegally invaded or infringed. T^tthe 
%ho1e of our Indian possessions are of the same nature as thq.ptj^r 
' tbininions of the Crown, there can be no doubt. Therq 1|, 
tafuly some complexity in the mode of government at first ?igh | ; 
but both law and reason lead us to the conclusion, that, altl^ou^ 
directly and immediately these vast territories are governed by the 
dictates of a commercial Company, the whole is but a part of the 
vast fabric of the English empire ; and that its inhabitants, for all 
the purposes for which we are at present considering their condi- 
tion, are, as subjects of the Crown of England, entitled to the privi- 
leges of freemen. There was, indeed, a time when the advocates 

die East India Company were so ill advised as to assert an inde- 
dependent sovereignty in the Company over the provinces of Beu- 
gJjBahar, and Orissa, by virtue of a firman from the Comft of 
Delhi. But a watchful and enlightened House of Comnions lost 
no time in extinguishing every vestige of such a pretension by a 
jneruorable resolution. 

This assertion of sovereignty was made under circumstantes 
widely different from those affecting the territories of Bombay. 
Mr. Burke, in a report of 1784, placed this claim in a most advan- 
tageous point of view : ‘ To remove,’ said he, ‘ the impressions of 
the calumny concerning an attempt in the House of Commons 
against the King’s prerogative, (by Mr. Fox’s India Bill,) it is pro- 
per to inform his Majesty that the territorial possessions in the 
East Indies never have been declared, by any public judmnenf or 
resolution of Tarlianient, to be the subject matter of his Majesty’^ 
prerogative, nor have they ever been understood as belonging to 
h!s ordinary administration, or to be annexed or united to ^ 
Crown 5 but that they are ac(|ui8itions of a new and peculiar deifen|^ 
iioti, unknown to the ancient executory constitution of th^ cbitJtiy.* 
Jptoe is dttfeh more to the same purport, ahd an insinuation thai 
the Company area fourth part of the constitution.; Id a nbte it 
is stated, that the territories of Bengal, Bahar, arid fhissa^w&e 
acquired to the Company in virtue of grants frofn die 
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iti the nature of jurisdictions to be held dependiidt on CroWn, 
on the express condition of obedience to his\coil);t/iintf aw 
tribute to his treasury. Though no obedience is yielded, n^r intmte 
paid, yet the grant is so conditioned. ' 

T^e dii^culties which in England andlnd^a are supposed .t%a|Kect 
the of the sovereignty of these provinces, did not eppcpn 

tlfetej^iibry of Bombay. Ever since the annexation to tbe.Crovru 
of lingtiEind,^ its natives must be considered natural-bocu. subjects. 

Charter of Charles 11., (1669,) they have been declared 
oinltled to alt the privileges of free-born Englishmen, to be con- 
ferred by weir allegiance to the Crown. The Deccan, the portioii 
iif te^ory subject to the Bombay Government to be considered 
on this occasion, was acquired by conquest. The Government ac- 
tually eitisling there, though originally established by virtue of the 
discretionary power exercised by Bengal, a power necessarily ‘ 
invested in those making distant conquests for the benefit of the 
Crown, must be considered by implication, de jure et de 
subordinately subject to the Company. The inhabitants, ever stpce 
its occupation by England, became the subjects of a mixed tno- 
nafchy. Those born since 1817 afe natural-born subjects j and,^ 
iar as is consistent with local laws and usages, they are entitled to idl 
the benefits of personal and civil liberty that the King’s prerogai^tye 
can afford them. ^In the course of these observations,’ cont^Hiw 
the Chief Justice, have not made any distinction 
civil and constitutional liberty and personal* liberty as |b^tWA 
subject and subject. I thought it would weaken their effect 
to do so. But I may here observe that, in fact, the one im- 
plies the other, and the law has always applied the same remedy iii 
both cases, as being ejusdem generis. Nor can it be supposed that 
our ancestors, who have placed civil constitutional liberty upoji so 
impregnable a basis against the encroachments of the Crown, cou|d 
have intended to leave personal liberty,- as bet^Veen subject and sub- 
ject, unguarded and insecure. But having, to their immortal honom, 
secure the first, they reasoned rightly, that there Was no neliessl^ 
to be solicitous about the other.’ 

The Chief Justice, after these remarks, went on to examine tbi 
subject in a technical point of view. 

The dr$t book cited to show the legal remedies provided tp vin- 
dieate personal liberty, was Coke on Magna Cbarta, ^ Ipst 
There was provided for imprisonment contra legem terra, 1st, a 
remedy byifcCtjon j 2dly, by indictment j and, 3dly, by habeas corpus 
out of the King’s Bench or the Chancery, without privilege, or opt 
of the 03*^ tbe Exchequer Court for an ofiicial or privileged 
person. ^ filackstonq, in his Commentaries, iii. p, 130, pbreiyed 
op tWpeatnn(i efficacious writ of habeas corpus ad subjicietfdum, 
directed to the person detaining another, that it commanded him to 
E 2 
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produce the prisoner, with the day and cause of his caption, ad 
fi^kndum, subjicmdum, et recipiendum, to dp^ 

. ivbatever thfi Ji^e.a,N^arding such writ shall consider |bej|talf. 
Jhis, he said, was a high prerogative writ by the oomtnon la^isi^g 
out of the King's Bench, not only in term time^ but 
by from the Chief Justice or any other Ju^Si 
into all parts of the King’s dominions ; for the King is 
eptit|od;to have an account why the liberty of any c^his 
is restmined, whenever that restraint may be inflicted* Ja W 
$am^ terms, Lord Hale, in his ' History of the Canon 
^ujl Lord Eldon, in Crowley’s case, 2 Swanst. 48, Ujij jSoc- 

irine, that this was a high prerogative writ of the King, tlrie^ I^pijtice 
mhiiot s answers to the questions put by the House of Lqr^s in 
1^58, on the second reading of a Bill for giving a more, 
remedy to the subject on the writ of habeas corpus ^ demohstiftll^ 
the difference between prerogative and other writs. Shcli avdit 
, is as much a writ of right as a writ of course. There is m siidi 
tjjing as writs of grace and favour of the Judges j they we joill 
writs of right, but not all writs of course. Writs of course ' are 
those writs which lie between party and party for the com- 
mencement of civil suits } and if they are sued out without 
a ‘^qod foundation, the common* law punishes the plaintiff for 
'suing out the writ vexatiously, by amercing him pro fatso clamor e 
suo] and by the statute law he is to pay the costs of suit. 
But the writ of habeas corpus is not the commencement 6f a dvil 
suit, where the party proceeds at the peril of his costs if his epm- 
plaint is a groundless one. It is a remedial mandatory wnt, by 
which the King’s Supreme Court of Justice (K.B.) and the Judges 
c£ that Court, at the instance of a subject aggrieved,- command t^e 
production of that subject, and inquire after the cause of his im- 
prisonment. And it is a writ of such a sovereign and transcendant 
authority, that no privilege of person or place can stand against iU 
It runs at common law to all dominions held of the Crown. It 
is 'accommodated to all persons and places. And as all these raan- 
^tory writs (of which there are several, as prohibition, mandamus, 
Oertiorari, &c,) were originally rather at the suit of the King than 
the subject, the Kings Court would not suffer them to issue upon 
a mere suggestion, but upon some proof of a wrong and injury done 
to the subject. 

Brown’s case in Cro. Jac. 543> which was a case of rpsistayupe to 
the writ of habeas corpus by the Warden of thp .Cinque For(f, 
on the ground of privilege, was a remarkable support to Qhjpf Jus- 
tice Wilmot’s position ; and the language of Chief Jus^ce itfoqr 
tague was nervously expressed when he smd, that this preic^pi^ve 
TOthad b^n awarded out of Court to Cajais, and all^her.plaaes 
^tbie the kingdom^ and to dispute it, was not to dispute 
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powir of tile King, which hot, to be ifi»- 
ab oto habeas corpus was awardW|#ith d jpehilty, re- 
cm another day. The reasonablen^^ of the dll^tinction 
implied, would be rendered intelbgtble 
tb the cekbrafed case of the post Nati, or .PalvWs 
edse/'^l^dlich established the right an individual acquired hr l)e- 
h subject of the Crown of England, or within the fchg'a 
afle^ance. 

][a CalVih*s case, 7 Ca. 20 a. (of which Lord Coke is only tte 
rqpp^ferj after explaining the nature of the foreign dominions of the 
the Judges are said to have made the foDowing dlstincitions 
b^t^feen those writs which run into all the King’s dc^inions, and 
ag^ifat which there is no exemption of privilege or place, and ordi- 
Wttts. It is to be understood, says the report, there are two 
^nds of writ : Brevia mandatoria et remedialia, et brevia manda- 
' ioria k irremedialia, Brevia mandatoria et remedialia, as writs of 
right, oijhrmdont &c., of debt, trespass, &c., and, in short, all writs, 
real and personal, whereby the party, wronged is to recover soh^- 
wiiflt, and to be remedied for that wrong ‘^hich was offered him, 
ai4 returnable or determinable in some court of justice within Eng- 
land. And tbbe cannot by any means extend into any other kii^ 
dom, country, or nation, though it be under the King’s dc&l 
IJgeance and obedience. But the other kind of writs that are mau- 
datoiy and hot remedial, are not tied to any place, but follow 
subjection and ligeance in what cbUhtry soever the subject is. 
They then give an instance, which goes much further than our pre- 
sent question requires, — as the King’s writ to command any of his 
subjects residing in any foreign country, to return into any of the 
King’s own dominions, sub jide et ligeantia quihus nobis ienemm* 
Mandatory writs of all kinds, or, as they are called, high prerdgfi- 
tive writs, although now used for the benefit of the subject, ma^ 
be considered, in this sense, irremedial in their nature ; pnd they 
might all, if necessary, be shown to have derived their only autho- 
rity from the King’s prerogative, and have no reference to the 
jurisdiction of the Court in suits and actions between party and 
party. The King’s Bench was originally intrusted with the power 
of issuing them, because it was always considered the King’s 
Supreme Court of Justice for the exercise of his prerogative. 

The Writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum was of the same 
nature, nbt having a relation to the jurisdiction of the Court to 
hear ahd determine writs. It is remedial as far as ih'e personal 
liberty of the subject is concerned, but irremedial in the sense in 
whiOT'L^ Coke uses the term, because the party ihjtired rcdovhrs 
no c^mpfensafton for injury inflicted upon him, but must bring bis 
action for Ihlie Imprisonment if he wishes to compensated. 

Then as to the power of the Judges, severally and respectively, at 
common law to issue this writ : the arguments of Lord Eldon in 
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Ciawk^’s case, (2 Swanst. 62,) and Chief Justice Wilnaot’s opinion^ 
wrf iippli^Ie. Thepower, add Lord EWpn, tested 
pies Diit li^te practice, for two cases only could be ttam^ 

fore Reetoration 5 and Chi^f Justice Wilmot thought that tJIa 
practice since the Restoration was evidence of preceding usages 
if the eoqimencenoient of usage could be shown, the argument com 
not be applicable, because the legality of the usage must be svppbftetji 
not by presjimption, but by some other principle ^ he referr^.JiO tW 
prinqipiei that when the reason is the same, the law is the>fintne| l^ld 
said that h4’ would not assent to the proposition, that if, the Cpurt 
had the, h^wer to grant the writ Jn term time, the suhject,s)i^ 
duriiJ^ the vacation, be deprived of his right. There was also %furtb;^ 
argument of Chief Justice Wilmot’s, founded on the powers of Justj^ 
of the Peace, that being the character of Judges of therKing*f 
Bench, which was not the case with Judges of the other Courts. 
In applying these opinions to the case, it would be necessary to 
advert lo sorhe characteristics in the constitutional' history of the 
families of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and to the historical fact, 
that Elizabeth, in the arbitrary circumstances of her reign, neveri, 
probably, infringed any well-known and established liberty of the 
people, but that the people were not themselves aware of their 
just rights j— this would account for all silence as to usage pre- 
vious to the Restoration. In the subsequent reigns, under princes 
of perhaps more equity of feeling but of less ability, the ferment of 
liberty began to agitate the country, and proceeded to distract it, 
until out of the ruins of monarchy arose a more convenient and 
perfect fabric of Government — the present Constitution. On the 
application, then, of the writ to cases of private custody, though 
it was not known when the usage began, yet, on the principle ubi 
eadem esi ratio ibi idem est jus, a writ applicable to one kind of un- 
lawful imprisonment would, in reason, be equally applicable to an- ’ 
otbefi In regard to the argument for the power of issuing the writ at 
any time, derived from the fact of Judges of the King's Bench being 
Justices of the Peace, he observed that, according to Lord Bacon, 
there were no conservators of the peace by commission in his time, 
but the Judges and the Lord Chancellor were such conservators, 
virtute officii. This argument might be mentioned to show that 
the circumstance of their being ex-officio Justices of the Peace, 
made it a reasonable supposition that they had the power (not 
delegated from the Court, but individually and separately) to issue 
writs of habeas corpus in favorem Ubertatis, and to make them 
returnable in vacation before themselves j — and the statute of 
31 Car. II., extending this power to other Jfudges, was to be. con- 
sidered 0. declaration that that power existed, respectively and in<tir 
vidually, in the Judges of the King’s Bench before that Act. 

In Crawley’s case, 2 Swanst. 1, Lord Eldon overruled Jfhk’s case, 
decided by Lord Nottingham, and affirmed that the Chancellor 
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could ^rrit at aU tin^^-^be Court df 

fuitt^iiioiog eiref open and never adjourned ; ani, thati^tum ^ 
Couflhad tio jurisdiction to tryorimindf biatters> yet the Cbwdlar 
[ui^isfu^ dse writ, and jud^ of the sufSdency or insn&ioienoyw/ 
ttieittomr dischargings or bailing the prisoner to ap^r iii 
King's. &c. ’ 

Hie sdme reidark applied to the Court of C. B., befbre like. 

Caf. Il.t bud having no power at common law to issue the writ, 
strongly confirmed the distinction between a jiiirisdictipnto tr^ suits 
and aetiens, and the power of issuing the prerogative prc^ess ht the 
Crown. In Wood’s case, 1770, (Report Blackstone, and 3 1!^- 
son,) the propriety of this assumption of jurisdiction was established ^ 
and Chief ^Justice de Grey, in Bushel’s case, showed that if a sub- 
ject is brought from prison before one of the King’s superior Cour^,, 
and it appears the imprisonment is unlawful, the Court cannbt, 
salvo juiamento suOy remand him to that unjust imprisonment,-— in 
other wonds, cannot refuse to discharge him. Lord Eldon, in 
commenting on these principles of law, thus observes : 

* See in wbat manner, according to this statement, the Judged 
argued in order to support their power of granting writs of 
habeas corpus-, and how they dealt with the subject, first at 
common IhVi ®od then after the statute 16‘ Car. I. Originally, 
for the purpose of enabling them to give effect to the right whi<^ 
the subjeict , had to his liberty, when by the circumstances of 
the commitment he had that right, they admitted the fiction or 
suggestion of privilege in order to obtain jurisdiction, and they 
drop that fiction after the 16 Car. L Now that statute gave them 
no jurisdiction, except in the instances there specified j but, from 
wb^ they are to do in those instances, they have inferred upon -the 
words 1 am about to mention that they bad it in all cases. ' A 
remarkable example of the strength of the principle which our laMr 
has in it, that witli respect to the liberty of the subject the Courts 
are to struggle to secure it j for that statute says, that iu the par- 
ticular cases therein mentioned, the subject, for obtaining his liberty, 
shall, without delay, have a writ of habeas corpus for the ordinary 
fees usually paid for the same. On this clause, the Judges of - that 
time have argued that there must have been usual fees payable in 
the Common Pleas on the issuing of the writ of habeas corptts, 
f^, therefore, though the state has not conferred on them generttP 
pbwer, which they had not before, yet, because it has direct^ them 
to exercise the power in these particular cases, and in these times, 
they conclude that it was the opinion of the Legislature that , they 
had it iii all cases.' 

^fterci^ngfi^is passage, Chief Justice Chambers thus summed up 
his argum^ts, and pronounced the judgment he had formed on, the 
case as follows : * 
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Mve thus, at great lengthy but noj; uimeceiaarUv^ examined 
the state of tbe lefw of Engluid on the ptesent? quesUcm., A short 
sammary of^the whide utay be compri^ in a few wolds. The; 
writ of habeas corpus ad subjkimdum is, in its orfenal nature^ A 
prerogarive process, issuable only at the instance 5 the King, to 
ascertain the cause of the imprisonment of an? of his subjects, in 
any part of his dominions, without any view of affording any comr 
pens^n to the subject for unlawful imprisomnent against the 
pafty icvprisottii^ him. It is founded upon the Simple, principle^ 
thfA all those: Who are in subjection and owe allegiaiice to the 
Crp^have a right to the amplest protection which the power 
the drown can afford them : that the writ is issuable by the 
Cmxrt and the Judges of the King’s Bench at all times, because the 
King’s Behch is the Supreme Court of Justice of the King with 
relation to such matters : but that the power of doing so has no 
relation to, nor dependence on, its jurisdiction as a Court of Judi-^ 
cature to try suits and actions: that in fevour of.hberfcy the writ 
is idso issuable from the common law side of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and out of the C. B., and that even in cases^ erf comiUit* 
ment for criminal matters, over which those. Courts have no 
jurisdiction ; nor can the principle of our law, which Lord Eldon 
mentions with so much approbation, be omitted, that it is the duty 
of the King’s Courts, in all cases which concern the liberty of the 
subject, to struggle to secure it j because it is a liberty niogt especi- 
ally larded and protected by the common law of this country. 

‘ We have now arrived at that part of the subject which, when 
t first came to the consideration of it, appeared to present the most 
dif^lty. But, in the progress of a very painful and laborious ex» 
anrinati^ of the principles of the law of England regarding the 
liberty of the subject, it has been satisfactory to ray mind to find 
that, instead of that examination increasing any perplexity which I 
might have felt in my prior view of the provisions of our Chartar^ 
the legal learning which the various cases which I have cited con- 
twn have thrown so much light upon the question, that I not only 
find no difficulty in giving to the different parts of the Charter a 
consisteiQit n^eaning, but the conclusion to which I have arrived^ 'Oti 
thepr^ftcsit subject is so clearly established, that I feel no doubt 
or hraitation about it. 

' The whole question, in feet, in consequence of the prinoifSA 
which I hate stated in the former parts of this judgiUent, is redtu^ 
into a very narrow compass. 

' The first obvious conclusion which the preceding^ reinarks in- 
duce mjr mind to come to upon the Charter, is the meai^g of ihf^ 
word ‘ jurisdiction’ in that part of it where the jurisdiction of Se 
Court is said to be defined. The proper and only meaning wt^h 
I can affix to it is the jurisdiction which the Court may exerqse jtt 
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the trial of aui^ and Kctiooa;; and whUdi is ilm orjihmi^r nkmib^4f» 
which the term is med wkm apipHed to nB cou^ ^ justied)'^ 
the power iftid authority wldch ^y baye^witUnlfte hxal IMts dll4 
whi^ the laws they pirofess to adn^ist^ prevail, to deteiMit 
rights of parties in adverse shits according^ to tho^e laws, and to*' 
award compensation in damages for any wrong or injury which hi^ < 
been committed by one party against another* This is the * 
diction alloded to in the jud^ni^t of the Patna Catne ; and tbh 
distinction > made between the way of taking advantfl^ Of ' anf 
exemption from jnrisdiction in England and in India is perfhethy 
correct, and is tliat on which this Court itself uniformly pnresifdi* 
The meaning of the word 'jurisdiction’ being once establishol in 
this limited, ordinary sense, according to the subject matter of thoife 
clauses to which it refers, it obviously follows that we can give tUr 
other more extended meaning to it when considering the ^ect of 
those or any other clauses. 1 am clearly, therefore, of opinion that 
none of those clauses in which the jurisdiction of the Courts is said 
to be definedrcan give the Court power to do anything further thim« 
the Cmirt of King’s Bench can do in its ordinary jurisdiction, i, e,, 
to try suits and actions, and to issue such other process as the 
common or statute law enables them, as a simple court of justice 
to do. It cannot give us, therefore, any power to issue the prero* 
gative process of the Crown in any shape, much less, either collect 
tively or individually, to grant the writ of habeas corpus ad 
jiciendum. And this view of the subject is strongly confirmed^ hy 
the manner in which our power of issuing writs of certiorari, mats* 
damns, and procedendo, within the limits of our ordinary jurisdic^ 
tion, has been conferred on us. If the prerogative process, » of 
Crown hnd been in any way an incident of our power to try^ 
and actions, no more mention would have been made of thei%-hjl^ 
it must have occurred to those who framed the Charter that>sw^h 
was not the consequence, and, therefore, they have given us the 
power of issuing these writs of certiorari, mandamus, and pro^- 
dpido by a separate and independent clause. 

'If such be the right interpretation, we must see upon what 
principle the writ of habeas corpus can be granted in any ease. 
Nor da l think that,, as English Judges, and therefore bound to 
struggle'to secure the liberty of the subject, we can have numh 
^fficflty respecting it. We are not driven, in my mind, to the 
i^htest necessity to make those encroachments, which the Goorta 
df England, without attending much to. logical reasoning, hove 
made in favour of liberty. The clause of the Charter which con* 
stilutes tis, individually and separately. Justices of the Peace through^ 
o|i»t all temtories subject to this Presidency, and wbidh giyea to us 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of Ejng’s Bench 
hasye witbm the limits of England, appears%o me to he scaicely 
capable* of any other meaning than that we should have the same 
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power as they havfe in Bn^nd, of dtfjfWii 

liberty of ihe Object irt the Under tjfe OovWdjSt 

this Prtsidtney. i« i^a stniib^ ihihfettcr'tb 
power which we may exercise indlHdnally hnd separatel^W^ie 'i^^y 
also exercise collectively. This clause, therefore, eksen0^ 
upcrti us the pot*^«r of issuing writs of habe^ corpus; ilnii it , 
appears to me that it is a power giveti for the rhbst beMfiSfel pdf-! 
po6e% and is unlimited, both as td place and peVsdfi,^lfeih’ ttef 
territories subject to the Bombay Goveripnetit. it is that 
the poWer^f issuing theprero^tive writs Of the Crown standi upou 
a. totally different foundation from that on which the jurisdiction of^ 
the Court, aa an ordinary cdnrt of justice, rests. They are 'totally 
different things, and, therefore, any subsequent clauses 6f thd Char- 
ter, in which, at first sight, the power of the Courts may appeal to 
be restrained to certain places and persons, can have no' in 
limiting this power, which I conceive is given us by the clause I 
am noW‘ considering, of issuing writs of habeas corpus, ^for this 
simple reason, because they relate to a totally different subject 
matter. " ^ 

* Having gravely and conscientiously arrived at the concly^n, 
that, as the Judges of the King’s Supreme Court of Judicatuye at' 
this Presidency, we arc endowed with the amplest powers to protect 
and aecure the personal liberty of the subject through all the terri- 
tories under the Government of Bombay, I must add, that I ^ould 
have deeply regretted the necessity of coming to any other conclu- 
sion* For the space of nearly 160 years, the Natives of Bom^y 
have been, to all intents and purposes, the natural born subjects of 
the Crown of England, and have in that quality been entitled tq aB 
the benefits of protection for their personal liberty Which the ho^oat 
genuine Englishman could have obtained. In all cases, howeif^,, 
in which they might wish to avail themselves of the writ of habeas 
corpus from the King’s Bench in England, the proceeding niiist be 
dilatory and inconvenient, and attended with expenses and conse- 
quences which might make the remedy perhaps worse than the 
disease. And, as regards the most numerous part of the population, 
the Hindoos, the circumstance of their religious prejudices would, 
in most instances, render the notion of applying to the authorities 
in England hiost absurd and nugatory. They would have the natha 
of freemen j but in every case they would want, the most essent^' 
protection for their liberty, if unlawfully invaded, which the law cif 
England has provided. And the same remarks apply to all the 
Native inhabitants of these distant possessions of the Crown of 
England. Then, is it possible to conceive, under all thesb cirpam'^ 
stances, that it could have been the intention of the Legislature to 
give us' every power of the ,Court of King’s Bench, within these 
Inmi^, without this nfost essential one, even to the administration ' 
oPBia^anon justice, -rof securing and protecting the personal and 


;ivil liberty,<rf the ,i^ve p£ f^v^.f^rltsArkrW^ ihm 

errltoijl^ T: f Q KOTw .these .Chirterst.Gpi |14 licit ihw,^ 

>eeri' f .the diatractipns wfei^h J si^f^ j 4 Mp 4 AefAt-, j 

er0ifl^eii|4wf Charter itself appears to me to piar:ell«ttA>: 
hey iKpew Veil If th^ were so fpllyawere of the precises 
effect (^ ihri^nous ckuses of this Charter, they, could never hav«; ,, 
aeant to the Court from issuing the writ of haben $^. . 

orpwfi'at ^tjh those cases which were clearly within the juris-* 
iiction df Court as a epurt of ordinary judicature ; and if th^ 
lad choseS so to do, they might, by a few words, have remved. aU 
iifficulty on the subject by restraining oiir power in 'that. < respect,, 
a the sa^e terms that the jurisdiction of the Court is defined as to 
uits and actipps. Not having done so, what are we to infer 
bat haying copstituted us Justices of the Peace, without limiterion 
f time or, place, with the same power as the Judges of the King’s ; 
iench in England, they did not think it of any dangerous conse^ 
[uenep that our power of issuing this high prerogative writ shouM 
)Q co-extePsive with our oflSce of Justice of the Peace* ; ^ < 

‘I am perfectly aware that the power of arbitrary imprisonment 
las existed, and in India still exists j and the exercise of that power 
3 justified on the ground of state necessity. 1 am not aware that’ 
here are any state prisoners in the Bombay territory ; such cases, 
oweVer, may occur j and when they do so, the Court will pay a 
roper deference to such occasional state necessity. But the present’ 
ase involves po such difficulty, and the principle which we aie now 
onsideringis of the most general nature. That principle, I Can, ' 
^ith the greatest satisfaction to my own mind, say, appears to me' 

3 be. established beyond question ; and it is of essential importance ^ 
t) the Natives of India, for it secures to them the reality of those 
rivileg^s which, without it, they could be said to possess only in 
ame. I am, therefore, of opinion that an alias habeas corpus 
bould issue, returnable 10 th of October.’ ' 

\ Judgment of Sir G. P, Grant, 

I The learned judge prefaced his judgment by the usual recapitula^ 
on, that it was a motion for attachment against Pandoorung Ram- 
lUnder, j&c., on a writ of habeas corpus ad suhj,, to produce ' 
broJtegonath, an infant, in his custody without lawful right 0 ^ 
intjSjd over his person or estate, and without public authority j sue^. ^ 

It at the instance of Dinker Gopall Dew, &c., the father of the 
fe of Moro Ragonath, &c. The writ was moved in chambers by 
r. Irwin on the S 8 th August, when the Advocate-General, being; 
esent, stated that the Government felt considerable anxiety as to 
i result of the naotion 3 that they thought the issuing of the writ 
^ht be att^ded with injurious consequences 3 that the of 
i East India Company, as having exclusive inJisdiction tmo i^ i 
|ir Courts in the provinces, woifW be materially affected by^ 
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mere isduing of it, fti4 that neithef the mH of hx^heas etttm 
nor any other of the Klng*s writs conW rtin into the C^otnpawi 
territories beyond the town and island of Bombay, uifless dire& 
to British subjects, or to persons empbyed in tite wtrhje of dfe 
CcHupany or of a British subject. It having been deetn^ neces- 
sary to press the motion for the habeas corpus wiriiov^ dehtt; *dh 
tbOrASOth August counsel was heard on both sides'; and^hralmr^ 
beii^ sufficient, the writ was issued, returnable on the iSth Sfeirt^- 
be^; There is a clause, said the learned Judge, in the KWtfettefe 
pfiitent, which commands the Court to fix certain limits fOr 
iuvtbe execution of any process, and upon occasions whi^'j^^ss 
shall be executed beyond these limits, the Judge is comnlantW *0 
difMt its precise execution. In the spirit of the above danse, topre- 
vent' irritation, and to secure a due observance of resped to ^adtstht- 
guisbed Native, according to the manners of the ctnintry; tlte 
writ was directed to be translated into the Mahratta kn^ag^ 
and the person appointed to execute it, and another to witness 
the execution, to be acquainted with that language. The 
8|S«ptance of John Andrew Dunlop, Esq., a magistrate of Poo- 
nah>; solicited to explain the nature of a prerogative Writ 
of the Crown, and the necessity of due obedience : this precautfeiti 
Wfis.rendCTed prudent on the part of the Court in givii^ effect to 
the King 8 authority in a country newly brought under subjection. 
By adapting the mode of executing the process to the manner and 
condition of the inhabitants, the Court prevented jealousy and fear as to 
acts for tlw protection of their rights and the security of their happi- 
ness# which, when understood, would be received with confhtace 
aodgratitude. The writ was received with due respect, according to 
the manners of the country ; but it was not obeyed by producing the 
boy to the Court, as was commanded. To this return Mr. Itwfn 
ol^ected, and moved an attachment for disobedience on these 
grounds 1st. That there was no return, paratum habeas corpus, 
and recited Rex v. Clarke, 3 Burr. 1862, where, in the Case of a 
lunatic, the Court would only enlarge the time for it to be filed j and 
2%, that no reason was stated to excuse the disobedience, but 
tlMt the writ ought not to issue, — a reason the Court could loot re- 
ceive.- The Advocate-General was heard in reply : he sti^pbrt^ the 
sufficiency of the return, or rather denied the power and authority 
of the Court j and this being the first writ of habeas corpus; !lf like 
circumstances, and from the extensive and important consbauenccl 
of the decision, the Court had taken time to consider it^ 
as a case of the greatest importance to the King’s ifiabjedW- of 
every description and nation in India. The learned Judge ex^Wfeed 
his regret that, in the original issuing of the writ, it Skbuld have 
besen forced on his individual decirion. In determining, hoWeW^ on 
the course he.adopted, he had not been influenced *by ‘thit maiinl 
names in tbe law, thftt ‘Mni judicU elrt mpfStfe jOrUSk- 
rnttm,' whenexecuting^the powers of the®rirea»Of|jflr Act.' His 
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anxiety had been to relinjjuish what might be disputed rather than to 
claim whalihi^t be'^ootdsted) notwithitahdibg It was the applroved 
duty of ai honest madstrite freely to shellir all within JJOtrer 
of toenadftnent'" There was^ howevier, a saying recorded 
6dke word^y df all observation^ Sapii^ntis juditit'esi cogitare t^fi- 
turn siki osse^permmum quantum eomntUsu^m at treditdsh* WHat, 
howetctr> Wn^usted to a Judge, is conmiitid to him ; what he has 
do for the protection of the King’s subjects, hBis 
^opn,dPtO'd6^‘ and to shrink fVom the atotion df an autkdi^ 
nece’ssm t6 tkk discharge of a duty, becaose it is a new case wlfich 
no onh>;%d considfered ^ore, is what ah honest man d^re kdt dp* 
flim hand, to desire to heap upoh^ Ms own head labOtlf hdd 
responsibility not exacted, in order to usurp authority not ^hbed^ 
a barren power and without praise, were a childish and liTe^s^tis 
absurdity { he, therefore, approached the question without jcalhosy 
for himself, and With an unconscious feeling that any person- 
posed there was occasion for it. Taking the facts distinctly aV(^0d 
by the affidavits as true, because uncontradicted by the ireihlm 
which was to be taken as absolutely true, he would detail the. Cate 
at, length,: as s^ forth in the affidavits. The facts comprised' the 
yidient abduction of the youth from the custody of Mahadajee Ptijift, 
Gomestah of the boy’s father, and his guardian after the death if 
ids grandmother j his forced detention and rigorous confinement In 
titeihouse of Pandoorung llamchunder, and his escape. But he woufd 
more particularly advert to the deposition of Suntoo Sitty, a peon 
about, the person of Moro Ragonath, whose testimony estoblislteil, 
by -a minute narrative of facts, the legal responsibility incurred by 
Bidhard Mills, Esq., the Collector of PooUah, and John Andf^ 
Dunlop, £sq., the Judge of the same district, by whose persOned In- 
terference, the youth Was violently re-conveyed to the hcmse if 
Paadoorung Ramchunder, where be had since been kept doscfy 
guarded, aad denied the access of -his relations, friends, aod atten- 
dants. This affidavit the learned Judge'read at length, and cotif* 
mented upon the facts set forth, drawing an inference that some 
proper use of the authority of the Court bad been used to induce the 
boy’s escape, since it seemed he had been compelled, by the jictlqb 
of an order from the Supreme Court, antecedent to any appKcaiioffin 
his behalf for a writ of habeas corpus, to attempt to reach Bombay, 
with, the intention of seeking protection from the dreaded violencedf 
Pjll^doorung Ramchunder. Whether the facts of the affidavit 
tr^ the Court had no means of judging, the paper delivCted ttf fie 
^ b^.Morcf Ragonath having been retained by Mr. Dunlop j but the 
Court, Uftoer the circumstances, had no reason to believe them fofee, 
but, being uncoritradicted, to hold them true,- aud this for the i^r- 
TOse of ^rdng obedience to the Writ of habm edrpus, the 
having exMbited ho signs of being constrained to un^rtqle the 
jourw foiBWnbayj but, on the contrary, having expreteetf jWwi 
tJhagrin, anl more ffian reluctance, when comp^ed to re!hi)^i^ it. 
and to return io the custody Of the defendant. ^ ' 
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To these statements, Mr. J us^ipe Grant proceeded to ^ay, there Was 
nothing to oppose but (he return i^vhich the defendant, Pant^prong 
'Bamchunder Damdurr’e, had been advised to nutke in tt^ words of 
this affidavit, then filed, which he read, No\^^ (he^ wording of this 
return fe very far from being such as to satisfy tfik.ininds of the 
Court upon that which alone is material in tl^e return to Court on a 
habeas corpus, viz., the facts of the case, ^very allowance was to 
he made for the defendant’s want of acquaintance with t|ie forms 
req^uisite, on account of bis remoteness irom any Ic^^ n^^fofibe ; 
hut if the return was substantially good, the X^urt would J^eceive it 
In whatever expression embodied ; but it must contain; ‘^u^fuently 
certain averments of the facts necessary to justify the taking and 
detaining of the boy. In the British dominions in ludia^ a^ in other 
colonial possessions, the same degree of political , could Upt 

exist as in the governing country, but the personal libept^ oi 
individual, in all parts of the King’s dominions, scattered thrpu^ 
every clime, and at every distance from the seat of Government, 
was ecjually under the special protection of the I^ng and of his 
Courts. I'he Court, in returns to writs of habeas corpus, might be 
jealous and reasonably suspicious of any material deviation from 
fbnn, especially when the employment of unusual expressions were 
ti8^ where suitable professional advice might be had> yet it would 
^rmit a supplementary averment, that was material in point qf 
^t, to be afterwards filed : these were^ rules laid down by Lord 
Chief Justice Hale and Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. Much more, 
then, would it sanction an equivocal expression to be rendered cer- 
tain, as the Court of Bombay bad recently before done in material 
facts, in the case of the jailor of Tannah. But admitting that the 
return of the defendant in this case should be received with every 
degree of allowance, considering his condition as a foreigner residing 
at a distance from Presidency, what was the fact? He jnforiW^ 
the Court he was a person of high rank, being a relation and fr^od 
of the Peishwa, continuing to reside at Poonah after the conqu^, 
on the word given him by the Company’s Government that he 
should live without fear or molestation. It was not to be doubted then 
that he could command from the Company’s law-officers as good 
legal advice as could be any where afforded him ; and it was as 
litfte to be doubted, on an occasion like that under discussion, that 
a foreigner, the relation of a prince, whose dominions had by the 
fortune of War been transferred to the sovereign of England, and 
by that sovereign given to the Company, under whose protection he 
was placed, would receive from the civil officers of the Company foat 
legal information which would place him in circumstafices .tq pbtniu 
the protection and security promised; and the return ^establisbsd 
this, iqr it averred that this distinguished person, any deviation 
from the duty of one under whose care a boy in the cirenmstances 
;^hi$^y<mng relation Was delivered, was prepared to consider him- 
idf amenable to the Adawlut of Poonah j he is, therefore, said the 
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Judge, very far from intimati^ig a belief or a wish of being exempt 
firom‘ an qbedlence to the kwa of England ; and he co^d not^more 
atrlctly or diitinetly state hlV conception of the t^prcwal of 
proteeticn dnd ^^ance tbhn in this rbtum^ Being mus ready to 
pay a prompt ahd !^lling obedience to the Court of the Company *4 
Poonah, it cannot w doubted that lie is equally ready to pay obe4i* 
ence'to^the Court of the King, their sovereign as well as Wi, 
If Ws having done so has proceeded from an opinion that in 
this instance he was not bound to do so by law, he must have acted 
by advic^, and^he soundness of that advice it would be the duty of the 
Court noW^o coMider 3 but it was to be regretted that if he was ad- 
vised tofrikb that ground, he was not also advised so far to comply 
with tiy requisitidn of the writ, in the first instance, as to produce the 
boy, that the Cburt might be satisfied of his health and safety, and 
be in a condition to do regarding him what they should determine to 
be lawM, -^having spch u return framed by some competent person, 
of the cause of the taking and detaining him, and of the manner 
of detaining him, if he be detained, as should put the Court in pos** 
session of all the facts. By so doing, he would not in the least 
have prejudiced his pleaj nor, if the Company’s officers had thoqgltt 
right to moot the question of jurisdiction, would they have done, sO 
under any disadvantages, It was this Court that of necessity mu^ 
determine the question, whatever circumstances might be mad0 
choice of as those in which it should do so ; and if it should 
determine that the writ was lawfully issued, it must be enfoJBped 
with much more of inconvenience in all respects than if the obvious 
and usual course' had been at first adopted. 

But, even if the defendent was advised not to produce the boy, 
and to peril the case on the question of the power of the Court to 
cause the writ to issue, it was matter of surprise as well as of 
regret, that he was not advised tp have a return drawn up which 
might contain a clear and certain averment of the facts, accompa- 
nied, if he Was sp advised, by a denial of the power of the Court* 
But the return made, declared nothing with any certainty, except 
the relation between the defendant and the boy, who was sold to 
be the defendant’s grandson instead of his grand-nephew, as stated 
in the affidavit of JJinker Gopell Dew, the lather of his wife*. Then 
it stated that the boy was placed under his charge, that he might 
take care of him according to the usual custom } but by, whom ho 
was so placed, it ^id not say. It agreed with the afhdavJts 
the boy was fourteen years of age. It stated that nothing nmre waa 
done by him . to toe boy than by those to whose care a boy de* 
livered f hut it state what that was, nor did it negative the 
sup^jt^ptt df ^uninterrupted, rigorous, and unwholesome coia? 
flnehaeht,*dr any thing tp satisfy toe Court of t^e safety .qjf 
toe b6y, or oftl^ present state of his health, or of toe absence,^ 
all mtdr^i of the defendant jp his deat)i. It was distinctly 
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the jQuher of his wijfe, who cpiild have nc^ioteriest hut in hi> pre- 
"wrvation, he believed hin health bed been gr^% 
end would be 5 «tiUfipfther i^jtiyed, and hia life endangered* by a eon- 
dnuance of hi^ confinement, that the defends epnfined 

b^ Wguld, oh his death without issue, succe^ to his if 

this.,!^ fhct be true, as to the succession, it would appear v^ 
difficnlt to conceive bow the defendant cpuld be Ifrwiully ap* 
fo the custody of the infant’s person ; the gUard^h^P of 
all infant^ whose parents are dead being, by the Hindoo law, vested 
sovereign } aud it was not to supposed that any British 
^ud^, pe^rming the functions of his sovereign, the iKiug of 
.£i^land, in this matter, where he had to exercise a judicial discre- 
tion, would fix upon the only person for the discharge of this ofl^ce 
who, for reasons of at least as much weight when applied to Indian 
as to English society, at any period of its history, was declared utterly 
incapable of it by the law of England, which regards it, and most 
ljusUy regards it, as periculosa custodia, (Co, Lit. 88. C. and Blac. 
Com. 362.) 

If, therefore, this Court possesses the power of issuing a writ of 
habeas corpus in similar circumstances, there could be few cases 
arising out of the relations of domestic life which more imperatively 
called for its exercise, without reference to the person who inflicts the 
hardship complained of being a native Indian or a Britsh-born 
subject of the King j but it was sworn that the boy was delivered 
into the power of the defendant by a British subject in order to his 
being imprisoned j that the imprisonment was carried into effect by 
bis authority, and by means of his personal interference ; and that 
jli Was now rendered effectual by the guard of persons under his 
command, and acting by his instructions. 

To this it had been answered, that the defendant who had the boy 
hndef duress was not a British-born subject j and is not, and never 
has been, employed by or in the service of the East India Company, 
or of any of his Majesty’s British subjects, and that, therefore, the 
King's Court could give no relief to any one who might suffer 
ihim his violence and^ oppression, be the instigator and abettor ol 
that violence and oppression who he might. This was the true and 
iikked slate of the question now at issue } and it was obvious that, ii 
ihe affirmative of this proposition be true, it was indifferent whether 
the person who complaint, and who demanded the King’s protec- 
tbn through the Court, be a British subject or a Native. The 
question was not concerning the person to be protected, but the 
person bound to pay obedience to the King’s writ. From what was 
kaid, it appeared that if the doctrine on which this proposition was 
inaintained be true, this Court, as the law 8tands,.cou]d, in no case 
whatsoever, issue any of the prerogative writs of the Crown. * I 
am sure, if this be so,’ observed the Judge, ' the sooner it is known 
tihe better, that the attention of Parliament may be drawn to it.' 
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No c&s^j proceeded Mr. Justice .Graatj was of more twiversal 
ip^res^ 0 ili the, ICio^'s subjects in India, British asWeBas Nal^ 
iV cohstmction put on the Charter would pface all such isUbije^ts 
out of the Bine’s ^Voteiction, so far As i^egards thbit iwspnal 
except'‘tbreugh ad application to the Court of King’s B^iic|K at 
Westtniusteri or his Majesty in Council } and the King’s Courfa ii^ 
India, dprpmlssioned for the protection of person and propcr^^ 
would be left powerless, regards the personal liberty of any descrip^^ 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects, even though it should be violated by 
the servants and bfflbei^s of the Company themselves, over whose 
^tidns, it is declared by the Address of the House of Commons to 
the I'hronei for the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, voted after the pass- 
ing of the 0eo. III., the Supreme Court of Bengal Was erected. 
It must be reUiembered, that against any failure of justice ou 
the part of the Company’s Court, of the Governor, or President ahd 
Council, a remedy was always competent by application to the King 
in Colincil j and where personal liberty was concerned, a writ of 
habeas corpus might always have been issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench, to any part, or any person, in the British dominions 
in India, in like manner jis to any other part of the foreign 
dominions of the Crown. These proceedings were competent at 
common law, before the 13 Geo. III., and the power of resorting 
to them, competent to every inhabitant of these dominions, of neces- 
sity accompanied every extension of the Company’s possessions. 

It has been conceded in argument by the Advocate- General, that, 
for the right of suing out a writ of habeas corpus on all the inhabi- 
tants of any British possession in India, no Act of Parliament was 
necessary : it accompanied, by force of common law, the very act 
of acquisition. It is obvious that this remedy against acts of 
oppression was, to all practical purposes, rendered nugatory by the 
distance ; nor was it thought that the superintending and appella- 
tive jurisdiction of the King in Council was sufficient protection 
from the same consideration. When under the government of the 
Company’s servants, large provinces and kingdoms, teeming With 
millions of inhabitants, were added to the King’s dominions, it was 
thought former methods did not sufficiently provide for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Under these considerations. Parliament deem- 
ed it necessary that the King should depute Judges to administer 
justice in the distant territories, armed with full power and authority 
to exercise civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdictioa j 
that is, all jurisdiction possessed by any Court of the King in Eng- 
land. The occasion demanded ample authority, and these wefe 
ample words, fis they would include the |>ower of issuing the man- 
datory writs of the Crown in India, as by the common law they 
might at Westminster. The question then was, whether the King 
in Parliament, having declared it expedient that his Majesty should 
erect Supreme Cburts of Judicature in India, having full power add 
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authority to exercise and perform all civil and criminal 
had excepted prero^tlve wiiits of the Crown. The sovereign^ 
on condition of allegiaince, had granted to subjects in Jndia, both 
British-born and Native, the right of suing out the mandatory writs 
from the Supreme Courts at Westminster } if the exception had 
been made, it would have compelled them to pass over the Supr^e 
Court sitting at the nearest Presidency, though invested with thi 
same jurisdiction and authority for all other purposes. ^ 

fey the doctrine maintained, any subject, Native orBritigh, m%ht 
he Imprisoned unlawfully by any officer of the Comp^ny^’s Coy^rp^ 
ment, without remedy in the Courts in India ; yet a Nafive. or any 
oiher person, cannot recover from a British subject in a civil action, 
nor complain of him for any crime, but only in the , King’s Cc^ts* 
becpse Parliament had thought that the property pn^ 
safety of British subjects in India should be under the special pro- 
tection of the King’s Courts and the King’s laws. * 

' It may be observed,’ said Mr. .Tustice Grant, * that, on such occa^ 
sipns, there are the Company’s Courts to apply to, and it is not to 
be inferred that they will not do their duty. But I must be allowed 
to remark, without offence to those in the Company’s employ, that, 
in. the first place, this were a reason against making any laws for 
protection from wrong, for if all men did their duty, there 
wopid be no protection wanted, and there is no presumption of law 
in favour of inferior or local Courts that they do not go wrongs 
and, in the second place, that the Legislature has proceeded on the 
directly opposite presumption, for it refuses to confide the protec- 
tion ,of British subjects to the Company’s, Courts, or the protectba 
pf the Natives to those Courts, against the Company.’s officers.' 

If this, however, was the construction of the Charter, ft 
was at variance with the objects embraced by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, * These,’ said Mr. Justice Grant, ' were beneficial Acts for 
facilitating the administration of justice, and affording the Subject 
more ready access to Courts having the King’s commission and 
administering the King’s laws. If the words were doubtful, they 
ought to be interpreted in their largest sense, thej^ being enacted 
* m sujipression of the mischief , and advance of the remedy' (Co. 
Lit. 380.) What the remedy was, was both historically and legally 
]j;nown, — legally, from the tenour of the statutes and Charter ^ and 
historically, from the records of what passed at the time. The 
House of Commons resolved, that what was necessary was * the 
• establishing in India a fixed, lasting^ and regular course of justice, 
for the permanent security of liberty and property j’ and the Court 
of Directors had recorded, in their proceedings of the 10th May, 
1773, that the propositions should contain ' a proposal to introduce 
the'privilege of hcd)eas corpus into India.’ Now, it was strange if, 
a U parties being thus agreed, the only power, the«Court of Justice 
^P&lished for the permanent security of liberty and property, should 
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be tefW^d, and thafj^e powei* to isaue the writ bf ji^dbeaf doifps. 
This may have hapjjieSed^u the words of t^ Cbjiife^ atid statht^ 
were to thj? effect ; add the Court'could be itiSliienfced jSjf 

no ^nsiaferations beyond them. • \ ' 

Mr,!, Justice Grant then continued. There wer^ two prelir 
mipa^^^questiona stated by Mr. Irwin : 1st, Whether the 
could entertain any questions raised by the return, until the wi^ 
was so far obeyed in the first instance by bringing up the b^y ? 
2d, Whether they ought to receive a returfi which resolved itself 
into a denial of the Court’s authority } The first could not be laid 
'down' broadly in the negative. There were, however, allowable 
deviations front strict obedience, , as where the return showed there 
wew| jiysical or legal impossibilities interposing, and where the 
writ whs iiivalid or incompetent. The return might show that the 
body, not in the power, custody, or possession of the party on 
the receipt of the writ, or that the person was sick and not able to 
attend, or that the [)erson was a lunatic and unfit to be brought 
into Court ; the return would then be enlarged, not because the 
Court would not receive it as an excuse for non-compliance with 
the writ, the fact of lunacy being established by the affidavit of a 
physician, but because they would think it most convenient to air 
low it to remain suspended till the fate of the commission of knacy 
should be known. The return might further deny the duress, and 
set forth that the person was at liberty, and did not desire or choose 
to be broiight up j and many other cases of exception would ob- 
viously occur. But if the return stated that the writ was invalid, 
and ought not to be issued j or denied the authority of the Court j 
or if this should be the defence, though no return should be made, 
the party was undoubtedly entitled to be heard in this case, impugn- 
ing the jurisdiction if he thought fit, but at his peril if he fiiiled. 
The Court was bound to hear him, becau8e,in determining to grant 
the writ, only one side could with regularity have been beard. The 
learned Judge here proceeded to recite a multiplicity of legal autho- 
rities, which went to establish the result, that the Courts have 
never felt themselves bound by any indexible rule that might not 
be applicable to the circumstances of the case in hand, but have re- 
garded the course they should take as matter of sound discretion, 
to be adapted to those circumstauces in such manner as to secure 
the liberty and safety of the subject, without infringing any public 
or private right, without violating, but, on the contrary, enforcing, 
dpmestic duties, without outraging the decencies of life, and with 
as little of rigpur and severity as might consist with the accomplish- 
ment of the paramount object intrusted to their care. 

In the present instance, Mr. Justice Grant observed, he had taken 
preliminary steps to be fully satisfied of the propriety of issuing the 
writ. He then proceeded to remark on the character of the habeas 
corpus ad suhiiciendurn as a writ of right, and not a writ of course j 
F 2 
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iiat, to be effi<»cipus, it was necessarily W 

Ki^o.w tbk tbe person was safe, aiid tbat he migKt ^be 
within its power for the purposes of* justice, and un^r its, protect 
tion, to be relieved from unjust and unnecmary restMnt, Itp 
power or authority, he declared, no inconvenience, 05 di^ultyt no 
disidnte; no ground of delay, must be permitted! to lit^lnirawka the 
or be received as an excuse for even temporary UseUeftion ^ 
el^yiftg it. The Court was bound to ensure the safitfmd 
pf'thSfe subject, and to vindicate the authority of the King. Thtttp 
^8*nnbthe^ preliminary question, Continued' the Iear!led'^Ud|e/ to 
Wcdnsidercd in the issuing of the writ, which was, howfhr VsMgle 
"Jifldjge df the Court had this power in vacation. This he #6uld 
have established by showing tbat they possessed it as sitting 1^ 
Virtue of the King’s commission, with the authority of a JlK^ih 
equity, having such authority co-extensive with the Justfees^of the 
Cbbrt of King’s Bench in England j at the same time rephdihtidg 
the contrary doctrine of Lord Nottingham in the reign of Car. II.’, 
aa completely set aside by the elaborate and admirable argument 
of Lord Chancellor Eldon in Crowley’s case j but he observed^ 
that the Chancery powers conferred on the Supreme Courts in Ia(||[a 
being confined by the letters-patent to an equitable jurisdiction 
only, they did not possess the power of issuing writs of Habeas 
corpus in that capacity. As Justices, however, having jurisdiction 
and authority the same as the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England, he affirmed that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay had power to issue writs of habeas corpus in vaca- 
tion as single Judges. ‘We are here, in my opinion,' said Mr. 
Justice Grant, ‘ somewhat differently situated from the othef fte- 
Sidencie^ in India j the law of this island, being (as I take it, 
under the Charter of Charles II., granting this town and istend^to 
the Company) the law of England, as it stood at the date Of 'that 
Charter, namely, 2 1 Car. II., with some exceptions. But this u^kes 
no difference in regard to the power of the Judges to 
Ivrlt hi vacation, because this is a common law writ, and I think 
there is no doubt that at common law a Justice of the King’s pench 
might at all times, and that they .actually did in several cases, issue 
writs of habeas corpus in vacation long before the time of. Cw. II. 
Notwithstanding that there was a received opinion before the 
Restoration, that in vacation the writ ought regularly to ijssue out 
of Chancery ; and of this opinion were Lord Coke and Lord, Hale, 
(2 Ins. 53 j 4 Ins. 81, 289 ; 2 His. PI. Wr. 147), liord Coke 
says it could issue out of the Common Pleas only in term time, and 
in the case of a person having the privilege of the Court.* ' 

But this opinion of a limit on the power of the Supyeme Courts 
of the King to administer relief where the liberty of the subject is 
concerned, yielded to better consideration •, and in Bushy’s case, 
(Vaug. 156,) which Was decided in 22 Car. II., it was finally 
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setdedi that u habeas corpus might issue from the Con^mpii Pleas, 
where there w no case of pnvilege ; and it w& aeld by Cfaef 
Justice Vai^an> in delivering the judgment 6flhe 
tWs was agreeable to all the precedents. , ’ . ^ ' 

Having thua satisfied himself, by high legal authorities, that, with- 
out the po^r of issuing writs in vacation time, there could! 
have he^tt perfect and complete remedy at all' times for the sw- 
jeob a^nst imprisonment for a bailable offence at common, Upua, 
ha procei^ed to consider how far these remedial powers for pre- 
serv^;t&h libeities^of the subject unimpaired and inviolable, vested 
in the dourbol King’s Bench, were conferred on the Supreme Court 
of Bombay, r This he argued from the possesssion of theperertes 
imperiii' or the ministerial power to command something to he 
done, Blithe potestas jurisdictionis, or the judicial powers being tSS 
it were the JUS dicsre, or the power to decbre the law j and citing 
the highest legal authorities, with voluminous minuteness, he held 
these three positions to be perfectly established : 

1st, That the King’s mandatory writ runs, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive royal, to all dominions of his Crown of England, whether witlhi 
the realm of England, or being foreign dominions of the Crb#, 
annexed or conquered, or in any way acquired, superseding tdl 
franchises, grants of jurisdiction, exemption, and privileges v^hat- 
soever. 

2d, That these writs, so directed, it was part of the duty of t^^e 
Court of King’s Bench to issue, 

3d, That limits of the jurisdiction of any Court to try causes 
afford no measure of its power to issue the prerogative writs of tbe 
Crown, either in respect of the territory in which they are to run> of 
the persons tp whom they shall be directed, or of the wafers they 
may coooern. 

After this, the learned Judge then directed his attention to the 
last point under review, which, being essentially the Indian ques- 
tion, we give without abridgment. *Is the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay withSi the territories of the Presidency, Vested with the powers 
and authority of the Court of King’s Bench to issue the prerogative 
writs of the Crown ?’ 

This question,' he observed, must be determined, first, by the 
words of the letters-patent j and second, by the several Acts of 'Par- 
liament which relate to the establishment and powers of the Kirig’s 
Courts in India. ' ^ 

1st, The Charter, pt^e 10 of the^ printed copy, contains the fol- 
lowing words ; ^ And it is our further will and pleasure, that the 
said Chief Justice and the said Puisne Justices shall severally and 
respeelively be, and they are all and every of them truly appbiDted 
h> be, justices aqd conservators of the peace and coroners within 
and throughout the settlement of Bombay, and the town and island 
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of>Bombay> and linuts thereof^ and the factor^, ^iibofdlvnte 
and all the territnrke^hich npwareor^erfafteir < i)Dafsk^ 
atihject to, or dependent u^, the Goyerninentof Bomha])^ tfytmilk 
and to have such jurisdiction and au^.ority; aa. our dustwi^ioi^aiir 
Court of King’s Bench have, and may lawfully exercise wijtiWnith(Mi 
part pfj^^xeat Britain called England, as far as Qircuwsta^a mil 
atfmiC jr’ 

,r^^es)8 words are as ample as can be framed : they confer aH ju* 
risdiction and authority of the Justices of the Court of Kn](g’# 
Qoneh in England, on the Justices of this Court, to be. adapted 
circumstances, and limited by them in the discretion of the* 
Ji^iees ; but declaring that they shall extend to the utmost, liailtft 
^ yrhlch the circumstances will admit 5’ and they expressly, ^ve- 
tbese powers * throughout all the territories which now. are, or 
hereafter may be, subject to, or dependent upon, the Government of 
Bombay,’ without limitation of any kind. It is not and cannot be 
denied, that the issuing prerogative writs of the Crown to all per- 
squf and places within these territories, is among the powers which 
thesei^ofds confer j and, therefore, it is to be inejuired, first, whether 
tnei^e are any subsequent words in the Charter which do away these 
words altogether, so that they must be taken pro non spriptig, or 
which limit them so as totally to alter their meaning. And here I 
would observe, that a grant in general words adding, ^so far as 
not herein-after limited,’ &c. ; and a grant in limited words, ex- 
pressed affirmatively, * so far only as herein after-mentioned and 
declared,’ are quite usual and intelligible. But a grant expressed 
in the most extensive and unlimited words truly meant to be a limited 
and restricted grant, is not usual, and can in general only acoom- 
plish its purpose by direct and positive subsequent words of express 
Umitation and restriction. This is so plain, that it is an admitted 
rule of construction, that such limitation is not to he in/erred r. un- 
less, indeed, by necessary implication. Still less is it to bq Metfed 
by less than necessary implication in a charter or statute conferring 
a beneficial jurisdiction on a Supreme Court of the King. , 

2d. It is to be iiKjuired whether any statute has limited the power 
qf the Crown in the grant of this jurisdiction and authority. ^ 

In regard to the first question, we must examine the letiers- 
pt^nt ; and I agree with Mr. Advocate-General that we roust, if 
possible, construe them so that the whole may stand together. 

‘ 1st. On page 11 of the printed copy it is granted, that * all writs, 
sun^fnonses, precepts, rules, orders, and other mandatory process, to 
be uSfed, issued, or awarded by the said Supreme CouH of Jilfllca- 
ture at Bombay, shall run and be in the name and style of our heirs 
and successors, arid shall be sealed with the seal of the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay,’ which seal is by a precedihg clause 
appointed * to bear a device and impression of our royal arms.’ 
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^ genenU^ Itmttot be doub<^ 
elude |x>wer to Isdoe the maBdaieiry writs of tbe tkckl^ 
these writs ^ero to issue as at Westaninster/ ate to 
Moa^land' style of tbe Kiag, and to be sealed with h seat^Mt^ 
tbf' royat' ariQS* ’ ' ' . r^jv 

Then comes the clause on page 18, relative to the hearin|^^^ 
determining suits and actions. > 

And 'Wife do further direct, ordain, and^ appoint, that the Jdrfs- 
diet^oh, i^dwerS, and authorities of the said Supreme Court of JiSficn,^ 
tor^ at Bombay, shall e:xtend to all such persOns as have been hei^ 
tofoi^e described and distinguished in dUr Charter of Justice Ibr 
fibmhay, by the appheation Of British subjects who shall rellde 
within any of the factories subject to, or dependent upon, the 
vernOTent of Bombay j and tnat tbe said Court shall be effectual 
and sbalT have full power and authority, to hear and detentrine an 
suits and actions whatsoever against any of our said subjects, arising 
in territories subject to, or dependent upon, or which hereafter Shall 
be subject to, or dependent upon, the said Government^ or Wlthih 
any of the dominions of the Native Princes of India in alliance 
with the said Government, or against any person or persUhs who, 
at the time when the cause of action shall have arisen, shall have 
been employed by, or shall have been directly or indirectly in the 
service of, the said United Company, or any of the subjects of ul; bur 
heirs, or successors.’ 

This clause confers a power to hear and determine suits arid 
actions, words which I take to be equivalent to the words com* 
munia placita, and clearly to mean civil suits and actions. And 
cordingly, in a subsequent part of the same clause they are catle^ 
cii)il suits and actions^ Now, it will be observed, that the gendr^ 
and leadiilg claim of . ae letters-patent confers on the Court the ju« 
risdiction of the Court of King’s Bench and none other, in which 
jurisdiction the trial of communia placita, or ordinary civil suits and 
actions, is not included. So that, without this clause now under Con- 
sideration, the Court would have had no power to try any suits and 
actions except^—l St, Trespasses vi et arrnis, replevins, &c. 2d. Com- 
mon pleas by bill against officers of the Court and persons in the 
custody of theMarsbil. 3d. At the instance of officers of the CqUrt. 

I am aware that it might possibly have been thought that the 
jurisdiction which the Court of King's Bench has established by 
fiction and long possession was included in the general worcb 
above ; ' Such jurisdiction and authority — as our justices our 
Cqprt of King’s Bench have, and may lawfully ejcercise^ wlt^jujE^ 
part of Greq^ Britain called England.’ 

But it have been exercised in the same way if it could bu 
so confvjTod,<the same bill, the same Jiciion set forth, tbejame 
form of pUad^^ the same trial by jury. Therefore, it was thought 
right to place the civil jurisdiction for the triad of causes on a 
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toitally different footing, and/f^illg tfeKtftg’s Bib«I£^ 
ix>wers, and aitthorlthia, tof the 'iitur ahtl^iti^liie 

g^ant, to cohfer the juri84!<tiott^fi!^hial‘’of'cittt 
and separate clause ^ ihe Charter. * It fhtemfed 1o ^ 
jurisdiction, which was to be added to the ptoper jurisdldt^^^ 
King’s Bench, only to a limited extent in reapeet of the petWmv 
who should be subject to it, hot to leave it co-exten»ive tlie 
Supreme Jurisdiction and authority of the Court, as a Coutt>i|i{iiilar 
to the Court of King’s Bench in respect of ' territory . It wa|/in* 
tended, however, altogether to alter the mode of exercising it from 
that practised by the King’s Bench in its process, in its fadings, 
and in its mode of trial. It was much more convenient to do this 
by separate clauses of the Charter, leaving the gcnerai ^ant of'the 
power and authority of the Court of King’s Bench "untoiiched^ I 
think this is what was done. I agree entirely that the first-words 
of this clause are to be taken as connected with what follows, \ to 
which, both by a just position and by the most natural grammatical 
construction, they appear to be prefatory, When it says, therefore, 
the jurisdiction, powers, and authorities of the said Supreme Court 
shall extend to all such persons as have been heretofore described 
and distinguished by the appellation of British subjects, &c., it 
means ‘jurisdiction to hear and determine suits and actions/ They 

are affirmative words, not words of limitation, and, thus construed, 
are not inconsistent with any preceding words, and, taken altogether^ 
are consistent also with the Acts of Parliament. Whereas, if the 
first part of the clause, instead of being ccmsidered introductory of 
what follows, is to be taken by itself as expressive of the whole ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction and power of the Court, it limits them to 
British subjects who shall reside within any of the factories subject 
to, or dependent upon, the Government of Bombay, — a word very 
vugue and undefined as applicable to this Presidency, and which, I 
believe, has never yet been attempted to be defined here. It must 
mean more than the town and island, and less than the territories. 
But, if it mean less than the territories, then these words are re- 
pugnant to the express words of the Act of Parliament. The A<j|; 
4 Geo. IV., c. 74, whereon the Charter is founded, and which it 
recites, makes no mention of factories ; but it enacts that it may 
be lawful for his Majesty to establish a Court at Bombay with 
power to exercise such jurisdiction both over Native and British 
subjects, and to be inv.'sted with such power and authority within 
tbe said town and island of Bombay, and the limits thereof, and tbe 
ierritories subordinate thereto, and within the territories, which 
then were, or hereafter might be, subject to or depejident upon tlie 
said Government of Bombay, as the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture^ at Fort William in Bengal, by virtue of any law than in force, 
was invested with wiihiti the said Fort William or the places sub- 
ject to or dependent on the Government thereof. And the powiS^s 
hud authorities of the Supreme Court at Fort William, in regard 
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Acjts of Parliament, which I fiball 
pwaan%*ineiithm,^ .<^^ att Iho^jtowitorie^ depei«Jent> or to beoooie 
demSent, m that Pie«deiiay> whhout any limitation to/zctoHwtor 
any'^dther descrifkilon of plades within them. Unless, thereloiai 
this intnaditetory mainher of the clause, as I consider it, ^ oob- 
strtted in relation to what follows^ aiid as explained by it, it must 
be rejected as repugnant. As affirmative words, and relative to 
wbat'feUows, they are by ibemsekes short of the intention j but 
they are not inconsistent with it, and are extended, and the meaning^ 
is fully develo]^ by the words which immediately follow, referring 
to ail the territories subject to the said Government. As restrictive 
words, if being q^rmative, and large words having preceded them, 
they, could be so construed, and were not to be construed secundm, 
$uhjeetam materiam of the whole of the clause taken together > they 
would be repugnant to the other parts of the Charter, and to the 
statutes, and void. 

Tlie next clause gives power to hear and determine suits and 
actions brought against the inhabitants of Bombay. The same ob- 
servation applies to this clause. It relates to civil suits only. 

There is nothing in either of these clauses giving power to issue 
any writ, nor any thing said about the issuing of writs. 

The next clause to be considered is on page directing the 
mode of commencing and prosecuting civil suits * upon any cause 
of action upon which the said Court can hold plea.' The proceed^ 
ing is to be by summons, or precept in nature of a summons, . to be 
iswied by the Court on a plaint or bill in writing, commanding the 
Sheriff to summon the defendant. Witnesses are to be summoned 
in like manner j and the Court, on hearing the parties, and consider- 
ing the despositions of the witnesses, is to give judgment according 
to justice and right. The Court is thus to proceed on the deposi- 
tions of witnesses, without the verdict of a jury. No pmt of this 
proceeding could have taken place under the first' clause, conferring 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench j but, to enable a Court 
vested with all the powers of the King’s Bench to proceed in this 
manner, this specific and separate appointment was necessary. 

The Court is directed to issue writs of capias, and writs of ae* 
questration. 

It is also created a Court of oyer and terminer, and gaol der 
livery, In and for the town and island of Bombay, and tbe fadxMrieis 
subordinate thereto. This clause cannot rescind the first dkitiwv , 

is descriptive of certain specific powers, to be exercised within a * 
certain territory, and it supplies the means of giving effect to them 
by tbe establishment of .Grand Juries for the inquiring, and of 
Tetit Juries for the hearing and determining of causes, and It 
power to inquire, bear, and determine, by means of the saUie jurtes, 
composed of the inhabitants of Bombay, of all clrimes committed by 
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]ii» siibjectot interpreted to mean British subjects, com* 

mltted in lany (tf the t^irhofies subject to the' Government of Bom* 
bay, bow far soever temoved from Uie otemo^e of the jury. It eas>> 
powm the Court also to try the King's^ sUfejects, meaning bis 
British subjects at Bombay, for crimes committM in the dominions 

Native princes of India in alliance with the Government of Bom^ 
bay» ^'None of these powers could be exercised under the ^neral 
grant of the jurisdiction of the Justices of the Court of Kh%*s Ben<^> 
ex^pt the trial of crimes committed within the territorial' juMsi^l^ 
tionof the Court, that is, the territories subject to theFr^idency, aiW 
ihis %by juries of vicinage. But, there being no provision foiSjtbe 
summoning of juries, t^s is a jurisdiction which the Court Could 
not exercise without the clause in question ; and, this clause haviog 
con^ned its exercise through these means to the locality and to thp 
persons mentioned, the power of the Court, as Court of King’s 
Bench, to try crimes elsewhere than in Bombay, it cannot exercise : 
and, in truth, crimes are rarely tried in England but under cppamiar 
sions of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery. But no oap^ ever 
inferred from this,* that the Court of King’s Bench was therefore 
ftripped of any part of its jurisdiction; nor can it possibly 'he 
inferred here that because there are powers of the Cdtirt of Kiog’e 
Bench which it cannot without further provisions exercise, it is 
stripped of those powers of the Court of King’s Bench which it can 
exercise. Among the most important of these to the safety of the 
King’s subjects of all descriptions, and to the due execution of jus- 
tice by all persons charged with administering it, is the power ef 
the King’s Supreme Court to issue the prerogative and mandatojry 
writs of the Crown. 

In the clause authorising the trial of the King’s subjects by a 
jury of the Ihresidency for crimes committed elsewhere, mention is 
of the issuing writs for arresting and seizing the bodies of 
offenders. 

In a subsequent part of the letters-patent, it is declared that the 
Courts of Request and Quarter Sessions, and the Justices dnd Ma- 
gistrates appointed for the town and island of Bombay, shall bte sub- 
ject to the order and control of the Supreme Court, in the' sime 
manner as inferior Courts and Magistrates in England are subject 
to the Court of King’s Bench ; and mention is made in this clause of 
issuing writs of mandamus^ certiorari, procedendo, or error, to stich 
Courts and Magistrates ; that is, to the Courts of Quarter Session 
and Court of Requests for the town and island of B6mbay. 

These are all the parts of the letters-patent which it is necessary 
to.notice in regard to the present question. It will be observed that 
there are no words whatsoever in any part of this Charter, which 
confer or make mention of a power to issue writs of the Crown in 

f y cases whatsoever except the cases above-mentioned, of writs 
execution against houses, lands, and goods, in nature of writs of 
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cdj^as in certain cases^.ftad write n£ wand(^m/m, tertmrttfi^ pttofih 
Hendo, or erwi to tbauCottr# qf Quarkr ($e«iioni.and,^t 
qmts for toqrn^ m4 > i$hvd, of Bomhay»‘^ %^Unle«» therefi)!)^ 
under th^ clausa on the Juaticea of thia Court the piowef| 

of the iln^tices Qf,tba;IU^’$ Bench^ they have no power to 
any of the * prerogative write pf the Crown except to the Quarter 
^ious and Court of Requests in Bombay. In no case can they 
ie^e wri^ of habe<i8 corpus of any sort, though not direottdln n 
QlAtish subject or servants of the Company, or even to a resident In 
the town or island of Bombay. ^ : 

But this is not a construction that has ever been put upon tho. 
Charter. No one has ever supposed, nor is it argued, that the 
Court cannot issue writs of habeas corpus directed to British sub- 
jects and persons in the Company's employ, and to persons within 
the town and island of Bombay ; and writs of habeas corpus are 
issued by the Supreme Courts at the other Presidencies under the 
same authority as is possessed by this Court j namely, the grant by 
the King of such jurisdiction and authority as the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench have and may lawfully exercise in England. 
Nor have I ever heard of the exercise of this power having been 
questioned, though* it was exercised at Madras in a case as likely' to 
excite opposition as can be supposed, and which, standing as it 
does unimpeached, sets this question at rest, till it shall be shown 
to have been ill-decided. But I will first notice one case at Madraa 
where a writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum was issued in a 
domestic case in some particulars resembling this, and where th^ 
proceeding was, according to the just principles of the law of Eng- 
land, adapted to the domestic right of a Hindoo family. On the 
27 th of April, 1811, a habeas corpus having been obtained by the 
father of a Hindoo girl about fourteen years of age, it appeared by 
the return that she had been living for seven or eight years with her 
uncle, till lately, with the consent of her bither, who was in low 
circumstances ^ that the habits of the father were of the worst kind y 
and it also appeared that in point of Hindoo law he had forfeited 
his right to dispose of her in marriage. The girl being of an age 
to judge for herself, she satisfied the Chief Justice that her residence 
with her uncle was with her free will. She was permitted tp act 
according to her own inclination. (Rex v. Kistnama Naick, ^ 
Madras Cases, 251.) In a case but one month before, on the 29tli 
of March, a habeas corpus ad subjiciendum had been obtain^ ip 
bring up the body of a Portuguese young lady of the age of fouri^n, 
at the instance of her father. In this case she appeared before the 
whole Court j and, having satisfied the Court that she was at the 
•house she w^ brought from by her own consent, she was informed 
that she wasTree, and she returned with the person who brrtdgfit 
her up. (Rex v. MillCr, Id. 249.) It would be diflibiilt to justify 
these proceedings u^r a clause conferring the juristfiedbn of the 



BeDcbj but limiting its issue of prerogat^Te writ^ 
resfifing infuctofies, »r tibd^ a cldtlte empo^Wertiig^'w 
Court to hear and determine dvil suits ahd' actbus 
inhabitants of Madras, or as Court cj^' oyer and 
gaol delivery, to inquire Of, hear, and (fetermine al^ tteaddnV 
ftkaues, &c. - : ■ 'f' * r.; • ' ‘ T 

But dite case v^hich appears to me to have decided the very 
ih toto case, is that of the King v. Morrissa, which was 

diipect^ to officers of the household of the NaM df We 
Carnatic, to bring up the bodies of two ladies, the Nabob's r^lons, 
saM to be confined in his palace, in which he was residing ^a sd^ve- 
rei^n prince by conscpt of the Governor-General in Qouncll, 
the territories subject to the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
for the purposes of the alliance between his said Highness and me 
East India Company, in which point of view it was contended by 
the Advocate-Generd that he was not subject to the jurisdicticto 
th(i Court. The persons to whom the writ was directed were d^ 
dat^ by the return to be servants and officers in the milit^ieir- 
vice of the Nabob, commanding the sepoys who constituted wk 
goaid, and that, as such officers, it was their duty under the Nabob^h 
ordeb to place sentries over the houses of the members of 
fltmlly, including the§e ladies. *; 

Now, that the Nabob was a sovereign prince, and so acknow- 
fddged by the sovereign of England, residing within the limits of 
the town of Madras, but as a Sovereign not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, was decided by the same Court in an action ^ 
damages brought against the Nabob by one of these ladies for the 
very aissault and false imprisonment, the latter of which was the 
^ophd of the above application for a habeas corpus, (Zeibsen 
Nissa Begum v. The Nabob Azecmlud Dowlah Bahader, 2 Madrap 
(Oases, 130.) This palace, therefore, was as much out of the local 
tiWtory within which the Court had jurisdiction to try suits and 
^tibns against all the inhabitants, and he himself as much eatempted 
frotyi ita jurisdiction, as if he had been residing in his own capital. 
Yet in the case of the habeas corpus, the Court did not hesitate, 
after a full discussion of the question, to issue the writ, and, on the 
tetulm, fo discharge the ladies. (Rex v, Minesse and Co., 2^ Madras 
Cases, 122.) Here, therefore, was a writ of habeas corpus ad suh^ 
jiciendum directed without the jurisdiction of the Court for trying 
hf suits, actions, or complmnts, to persons Natives of India, and 
assuredly not servants of the Company, or of any British subject. 

I hold it, therefore, to be quite clear that the King, by thase 
lettera-patent creating this Court, has given to its Judges the power 
of issuing writs of habeas corpus throughout all the territories sub- 
iect to the Government of Bombay, as by this prerogative his 
Majesty might well do. But it has been argued that lights con- 
fi^M on the East India Company, and certain Acts of the King in 
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tl>c prerogative Jjn tliis rjif^ 

Cop)»paij}’s ri^t8,itt‘e a^erteii by vittup of Acts «f JEVb«^aao^r;{ 
wUI several A^s ofParliwwt ?^^ 

beat 00 th^ q^S^ipu of ibe powers of this Coitrt. ^ ^ 

These are confined and limited by 4 Geo. IV,, c. 71 . sec. 7> wb^i 
rjffdjfM tbe grantingand passing, — 1st., Letters Patent 2fi Oeorll. ; 

87 %0. 142 } 3d, 13 Geo. III., c. 63 ; 4th, 89 40 

79 .. sec. 7f wjiich declares * that it is expedient t^at sf 
prcm^,Cou^t of Jurisdiction should be established at Boiiibay, ia i^p 
sapie to^ and with the satpe powers and authofities, as that ppw 
suiting by virtue of the several Acts before pientioned at Jbrt 
in Bengal/ and enacts ^ that it shdl be lawful wilhal to 
efect ,a Court at, Bombay with such dvilt criminal, c^iraitv and 
eccUsiastical jurisdiction, both as to Natives and British, sypjects, 
nnd vdth such powers and authorities, privileges and immunities^ 
fofhetter administration of the same, and subject to the same lim^a- 
fions, restrictions, and control, within — 1st. The said town andisl^d 
of Bombay j 2 d, territories subordinate thereto 3 8 d,, territoi^es 
now or hereafter to be subject to or dependent upon the faid 
Government of Bombay, as the said Supreme Court of Judicapirp 
at Fort William in Bengal by any law now in force is invest^ 
with, or subject to, within the said Fort William, and the places 
subject to, or dependent on, the Government thereof. It is observa- 
ble that there is no mention in this Act of the word/acfonej»‘. The 
word territories is substituted for facti^ies in 13 Geo. III., c. 63* 
Territories subordinate to town and island, must mean subordinate 
to the Government of the town and island, which is the same la^ 
subject to. It is, therefore, necessary to see what the jMrwdicrion, 
power and authorities, privileges and mmunities, limits, restrictians 
and control, are, which the said Court at Fort William^ is invested 
with and subject to. By IS Geo. III., c. 63, s. 12, — Ist. Power 
is given to the King to erect a Supreme Court, which Cpdtt is 
declared by the Act to have full power and authoriti/ to exercise 
and perform all civil, criminal, admiralty, and EcCLESiASTtUAt 
JURrSDicTioN. It is not said within what territory, nor to ad- 
minister what code of laws, except as to the criminaHlaw at Cal- 
cutta, which, the Court being declared also of Oyer and Terniinielr 
and Gaol Delivery, may be taken to be declared to be the law of 
England, which has been in truth the law of Calcutta ever slqce 
13 Geo. I. 2d, It shall be at all times a Court of Record. 3d* I^ 
shall be a Court of Oyer and Terininer, and Gaol Delivery, in and 
for the town of Calcutta and the factory of Fort William, and the 
factories subordinate thereto. 4 th, Its jurisdiction, powers, and 
authorities, shall and may extend to all British subjects in Benghl, 
Bahar, and Orissa 5 and the Supreme Court shall have full power 
and authority to hear and determine all complaints against auy of 
his Mcjesty^s subjects for any crimes, misdemeanors, or oppressions* 
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And to determine any iuiU or actions any lof hU 

jesiys subjects in Bengal^ Bahar, &c. 6 tb. Ally s^, action, 
complaint against any person in the sel'Vicfe or empiloy of ffic Eatt 
India Company, or aqy of Aw Majesty's subjects, 7 tb, Any 
mtion of any of his Majesty's subjects against any inhanitant 
Bengal, Bidiar, and Orissa, upon any Court or agent in 
^s^ceeding 500 rupees, where the said inhabitant shaft habe 
that the matter shedl be determined in the said Court.‘‘ '4tfa, Sq 
much of the Charter of Geo, II. as relates to the establishment of 
the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta, with all its civil, crimipal, and 
.eoc^iastical jurisdiction, shall cease, determine, and be alkdlateiy 
void, on publication of the King’s new Charter. It i^ to hi 
^marked that there are no words in this Act conferring on the new ' 
Court any jurisdiction within the town of Calcutta and factory of 
Port William, such as was possessed by the Mayor’s Couirt under 
the Charter of Geo. IL, the powers and jurisdiction of which^ 
Mayor’s Court are not transferred to the new Court, nor any wurds' 
declaring or limiting its territory. The preamble of sec. 13, declares^ 
4 hc evil which the enactment in that section is intended to remedy, 
to be the insufficiency of the Charter of Geo. IL for the administra^ / 
tion of justice, in special reference to the Company’s possession of 
the territorial acquisitions before mentioned ) viz., in sec. 7 the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa : and it enacts the establishment 
jof a Supreme Court at Fort William to have full power to exercise 
jurisdiction of all sorts. It must have been intended that this 
should extend over these^territorial acquisitions — as forming part' 
of the territory of the Court : what powers it was to possess, and 
what jurisdiction it was to exercise therein, is a different question. 
It appoints the number of Judges, and ordains their salaries to be 
paid out of the said territorial acquisitions. To this an Act of Par- 
liament was necessary. It authorises the conferring admiralty and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and, under the general words 'all civil 
jurisdiction,’ it included equitable jurisdiction, within the town of 
Calcutta and factories, an Act of Parliament being necessary to 
authorise any jurisdiction, except according to the common law of 
England, tjie laws of England having been introduced there by 
Geo. I., in 1726 . In regard to the lowers of the Court,— 1 st, The 
territory they were to extend over is not mentioned. 2 d, I’he extent 
of JURISDICTION, properly so called, which might be conferred, is 
alone set forth in the Act, and this was authorised to be unlimited. 
The words are " power and authority to exercise and perform all 
civil, SfC. jurisdiction : the territory of the Court, (although the 
preamble of sec. 13 contemplates its including the provinces 3 ) the 
powers of the Court, i. e., the potestas imperii, as distinguished from 
potestas jurisdictionis, are left without mention to the prerogative 
^q/‘ the King. He might confer on it what sovereign powers or 
imperium, and what dignity, he thought fit, consistent with those 
'whi^ may be held by his Judges by the laws of the realm. The 
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tp which th^, j^tesias jurisdicHQnis shall be cooferrai pd Ap 
Cpurt. is Ipft tp the wisdm of jhe Kmg^fQwet only being- dven to 
the freed fipm the restraints on this prerogative by w co«^ 
men lawj.and exceeding the power of this prerogative. The.statttte 
il^jaltogemff ^naibUng, Therp are no words cl Imitaiion on the 
^ngs pre^ativej, ,exceptT-lst. That the new Court shdl not trjr 
any indiptp^ent or information against the Governor-General or ai^ 
of the Council for any offence not being treason or felony. 2d| 
That nppe ojF the said persons, or of the Judges of the Court, shall 
be arres^4.,Vpon any proceeding in the Court. The prerogative cad 
only bp.lhnit^ by exprm words, not by intendment, or inferring.a 
n.^^l^e/rom words of affirmance. The statute provides affirnsa- 
tively that the Court shall be a Court of Record, and a COuit of 
Oyer and X^rminer and Gaol Delivery, in and for the town of Cal» 
cutta and factory of Fort WilliaiUj and factories subordinate thereto ^ 
and that the Charter shall extend and be effectual, and that the juris- 
diction, powers, and authorities established by it shall extend to all 
Britieh subjects residing in those provinces, and that the Supreme 
Court to be established shall have power to bear and determine 
criminal and civil complaints, suits and actions against any of bis 
Majesty's subjects in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, or any person em- 
ploy^ by them or in their service. By this clause, if the King hadi 
established a Supreme Court without expressly conferring such 
jurisdiction, it would have belonged to that Court by force of the, 
statute. It in like manner provides, affirmatively, that the Couci 
shall hear and determine any suits or actions of the description 
above-mentioned of any of his Majesty’s subjects against any in- 
habitant of those provinces, in the cases mentioned. This jurisdic- 
tion would, therefore, in like manner, have belonged to the Court by 
force of the statute. It may be said that it is to be presumed from 
the words of sec. 14, that the jurisdiction of the Court and the 
power of the Court should extend to British subjects in the. king- 
doms or provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa only, except such 
persons as should be in their employ or service, and frona the words 
of sec. 16, that the Court should hear and determine such suits and 
actions en/y. against inhabitants not within the description of the 
King’s subjects (in the meaning of the Act) as are therein de- 
scribed. But, 1st, although, if the Act had erected the Court, using 
the same words only, the power and jurisdiction of the Company so 
erected would have extended no further, for want of words confer* 
ring any other or further power and jurisdiction, supposing the 
general words in sec. 13 not sufficient in an Act erecting a Court to 
confer any definite jurisdiction for want of words describing the ter*, 
ritory ; yet the case is very different where the Court is to be erected 
by the King in virtue of this prerogative, and the statute is only to 
give such further and additional powers to the King in such erec- 
tion as he may not possess in virtue of this prerogative, and to pro- 
i^ide such means for enabling the King to pay salaries to the Judges 



the Company as can only be provided by parties; ‘ The erection 
df the Court, and all its powers and jurisdictions; are to^emaoate 
f^omthe King. The words of his letters-patent, oT cfaa^teiv>life 
those which are to confer, describe, and limit its power and ^ juris- 
diction. These can extend no further than the King’s grdntHSOiiy 
case of the erection of a Court by letters-patent ; unless^ aa<^ the 
Act under consideration, certain jurisdictions are declared by parties 
which it shall exercise and possess by force of the statute. < Its 
power and jurisdiction will in all cases extend as far as the' wolds 
of the King's charter, not exceeding the powers of this prerogiliVe 
independent of the statute, and the powers, not part of hU prero* 
^tive, conferred by the statute ; unless the statute limit and restrain 
the King’s prerogative in its exercise, and then so far as it shall 
not be expressly so limited. No words are necessary in the statute 
to enable the King to confer jurisdiction and power which he naay 
^nfer in virtue of his prerogative j but parties may impose condi- 
tions on its grant of further powers or of money by way of limit on 
the prerogative. This cannot be done by omission ; for, where tlie 
King has certain powers by this prerogative, and certain othet 
powers, which he has not by this prerogative, are conferred t hy 
statute, it were an inference contrary to reason that all powers by 
virtue of the prerogative were abolished, and the King’s powers 
limited without words cf limitation to such powers as are meDtkmed 
in the statute per expressum, 2d. No limit can be imposed upon the 
prerogative by presumption or intendment, or otherwise than by 
express words, or necessary implication. There are no express 
words of limitation, except as before mentioned^ There is no 
n^essary implication of any such limit. Sec. 13^ declares the 
Company shall have all civil, &c. jurisdiction ; but it names no terri- 
tory. The appointment of the territory remained with the King. 
He might, perliaps, limit it to Calcutta, though this is doubtful. 
But sec. 14 enacts, that whatsoever territory shall be assigned, and 
whatever other jurisdiction may be conferred, or may be competent 
to be granted, it shall have jurisdiction over all the King’S' subjects, 
or British subjects and their servants. And sec. 16, in like manner, 
enacts, that it shall have jurisdiction to determine actions by British 
subjects on obligation by other inhabitants exceeding 500 rupees, 
where ibe obligation has consented. The power of the King to 
gteut such jutisdiction is not noticed. Neither its existence, nor 
its non-existence, is implied. They are not enabling words. They 
lave ho reference to the King or any act to be performed by the 
King. They are enacting words no further depending on an act 
of the King than that they appear to a Court to be erected by the 
King. The power of the King to grant any further or other juris- 
dictSn, is not noticed. It is not declared, not denied, not con- 
firmed, hot limited. Its exercise, if it exists, is not inconsistent 
with the enactments. If the object was to control acts of oppres- 
8i<m and injustice committed by the Company’s servants, and by 
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British subjects !t«etiding mwjer the, protection of the Com^jr, 
these enactments viere necessary. The matter was not 0t £> 
the advisers ^of the €rown to be done by virtue ^ 
TOfatiVe* It was necessary to be provided for by Parlianp^t^ It 
was so •done by dineci wor^, not enabling, but enacting. There is 
no inference from this, that the prerogative did not extend to the 
grantf of ^h judsdictioa. The above object did not require any 
other exercise of jurisdiction but this over British subjects, &c. ^o 
other exercise of jurisdiction, therefore, is enjoined by Parliament. 
There is no inference that the prerogative does not extend to the 
grant of much larger jurisdiction. But it might safely be left to 
the wisdom of the Crown, in other matters, to exercise the prero- 
gative or not, as the King should be advised. There is, therefore, 
not even what would amount to a fair presumption, if it were not 
a case of the prerogative of the Crown, that such limit was in- 
tended. The. Act 13 Geo. III. c. 63, was explained and amended 
by Geo. III. c. 70. The preamble of this Act sets forth, that 
doubts and difficulties had arisen concerning the intent and mean- 
ing of the 13 Geo. III. c. 63, and the letters-patent of the King pf 
^6th March, 14 Geo. III. granted in virtue thereof j and it recite 
three objects for which it is expedient to provide; viz. 1. The 
supporting the lawful Government of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa. 2, That the revenues thereof should be col- 
lected with certainty. 3. That the inhabitants thereof should be 
protected in the enjoyment of all their ancient laws, usages, rights, 
and privileges ; for these purposes, the statute limits the juris- 
diction and powers of the Court in eight additional respects : 1. It 

-enacts that the Governor-General and all the merab^ers of Council 
shall not be subject to its jurisdiction by reason of any thing done in 
their public capacity only. This includes civil actions, p they not 
being liable to any indictment or information, e.\cept for treason, or 
felony,by 13Geo. III. c. 63. 2. It enacts that, if any person shall be 
impleaded in any action or process, civil or criminal, for any act 
done by the order of the Governor General and Council in writing, 
he may plead the general issue, and give the order in evidence, 
which, with proof that the act has been done according to the 
purport of the same, shall amount to a sufficient justification, pro- 
vided that with respect to such orders as shall extend to any British 
subject the Court shall retain as full and competent jurisdictiou as 
before. 3. It enacts that the Supreme Court shall not have any 
jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue or concerning 
any act ordered or done in the collection according to the ns^e 
and practice of the country, or the regulations of the Governor-Gre- 
neral and Council. 4. That no person by reason of bis being em- 
ployed by the Company, or by a British subject, shall become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction in any matter of inheritance or succession, 
or contract or dealing, except in actions for wrongs or trespasses, 
and except in a civil suit by agreement of parties in writing to sub- 
Orienial Herald, VoL2\, G 
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mit the same ta ihe decision of the Court. 6. provides' and 
enacts^ that the Supreme Court ehall have full powerrand aut^- 
rity to hear and determine, in such manner as is provided in, the 
said letters-patent, all actions and suits against all the inhahitants 
of the said city of Calcutta^ under this proviso, that i^ir inhe- 
ritance and succession to lands, rents, g^s, and aB tnatters of 
dealing between party and party, shall be determined ly the laws 
and usages of the Mohammedans and Gentoos, where theyrari/parties 
; in the manner therein stated, 7* It enacts, in ordef thai) 

] may be had to the civil and religious usages of the saM^NaiMs, 

. the rights and authorities of fathers and mostersof^iainHIh^ Bs 
•vbytheGentoo or Mohammedan law, shall be preserved to tlienitvilhia 
. their said families, nor shall acts done in consequence of jdie rule 
or law of caste respecting the members of the families only; 'be 
held and adjudged a crime, although not held justifiable by the 
laws of England. 8. It enacts that no action for wrong or injl^ 
shall lie in the Supreme Court against any person exercising' a 
? dicial oflBce in the country Courts, for any judgment, decree, or O p fe 
of the Supreme Courts, nor against any person for any act donifby 
; or in virtue of the order of the said Court. The jurisdiction on^eri- 
minal information against any such officer or Magistrate for any 
corrupt act or acts, is expressly preserved, and the mode of pro- 
ceeding prescribed by notices, &c,, for their due protectiont This 
Act contains no enactment regarding the territory of the Court, but 
leaves it, as by the former Act, to the King’s prerogative. It con- 
^ tains nothing regarding the powers of the Court, os distinct from its 
jurisdiction in the hearing and determining complaints, suits, and 
actions. It rec«^ises the existence of country or provincial 
Courts; but it says nothing of their powers or mode of appointment. 
It sanctions the power of appeal exercised by the Governor-General 
and Council, or some committee thereof, or appointed thereby, from 
such country Court in civil causes, and declares such Court of Ap- 
peal as a Court of Record, and its judgment final, except upon 
appeal to his Majesty in suits of the value of 5,0001. and upwards. 
Those country or provincial Courts being known to exist by ap- 
pointment from the East India Company, it may be held that this 
recognition of them is a parliamentary recognition of the right of 
the Company to nominate these Judges, and thus to' possess f the 
highest judicial franchise of a subject in nature of a palatinate juris- 
diction. I think it is a recognition of the power of this corpora- 
tion to name Judges to try civil causes iu the provinces. These 
Judges and Magistrates are recognised also by sec. 94, 95, and >96. 
There is no direct recognition of them in the Act as trying other 
than civil suits. The words granting an appeal to his Majesty in 
civil suits only, and the word Magistrates, cannot be held a direct 
recognition ; though, joined to so long and notorious exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction, it would be much to say that Parliament 
ignorant of it, and meant only to protect them in exercising civil 
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jurisdiction. I incline .to think it must be held to have been in- 
tended to protect them in the execution of their office, such es that 
office then was, with such judicial power as they then exercised In 
virtue of such commissions as they then held IVom the corpomtioin^ 
not being contrary to, or exceeding, the powers judicial officers 
may lawfully hold. But I think it would be much to say that 
this sanction, by implication, would define the franchise of the 
Company. / Much less could it create in them any franchise whibh 
should* itciude the exercise of the King’s prerogative to grant 
bis .cdmmissiQfi to Judges to administer, justice within any part 
i)f thuidominions of the Crown. And to introduce into conquered 
countries such laws as he thinks fit, without direct and pdsH^e 
words, — ^if the above enactments shall even be construed to be' a 
Parliamentary recognition of the right of the Company to try 
causes civil and criminal by their Courts, it must be taken as against 
the King’s prerogative to be a recognition of such franchise as 
rfjall be concurrent with such Courts as the King may establish, 
not exclusive of them. As they can have no such franchise in any 
part of the King's dominions but by grant, the nature of their 
franchise must depend on the words of that grant. It is therefore 
necessary to go further back to the Charter of William III. By 5 
Anne, c. 17 — the indent tripartite to which it;, refers — Lord Goddl- 
phin’s award and the surrender and acceptance of all former charters 
by and from the old East India Company to the Crown, the East 
India Company, as then constituted by union of the old and new 
Company, rested solely on the Charter of William III., and the Acts 
^ and 10 William III,, c. 44, authorising it, and the said Act 5 
Anne, c. 17, confirming it. The Charter contains no grant of a 
franchise relating to the administration of justice. It grants * the 
ordering, rule, and government of all such forts, factories, and plan- 
tations as shall be at any time hereafter settled by or under the said 
Company j’ and gives them power Uo name and appoint governors 
and officers i' such governor and officers being empowered to raise, 
train, and muster military forces, according to the directions of the 
Company ; ^ the sovereign right, power, and dominion over all the 
said fortSy places, and plantations to us, our heirs and successors, 
being always reserved.’ But the administration of justice is speci- 
^ally provided for by the electiou of ‘ one or more Courts of judioa- 
ture, to be held at such place or places, fort or forts, plantations or 
fectories, upon the said Cour/ts, as the said Company shall from 
time to time direct and appoint,’ consisting of * one person learned 
in the civil laws and two merchants,’ &c. This Court had no 
power to judge except in civil causes described in the letters-patdnt. 
These gave the Company no franchise, except to name these Judges 
from time to time. It was at most a franchise tenera but 

not of conusam de pleas. There are no words of exclusive Juris- 
diction. The King retained his prerogative of establishing such 
other Courts for civil justice as he might think fit to commission, 
G 2 
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wbo would have bad a (Concurrent jurisdiction. It was^o IraiKtoe 
of criminal jurisdiction, for wliich provision was made. Tbist*WM 
left to a subordinate commission of the King, which does not appear 
to have been issued till 13 Geo. L, (1726,) when a Charter of 
justice was granted to the Company, for incorporating a maypr 
and aldermen at each settlement, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
drhis Charter was surrendered, and a new one obtained, Geo. II. 
(1753.) It erects corporations of mayor and aldermen as above. 

It nominates the first mayor and aldermen, appoints the mayor Jn 
^ture to be named by the Company’s Government and Council, 
out of two persons to be elected by the aldermen from their own 
number ; and vacancies of aldermen to be supplied by the Governor 
and Council out of the principal inhabitants : it gives to thia corpo- 
ration of mayor and aldermen, created a Court of Record, power 
to try civil suits between party and party, within the town of Madras, 
or. any of the factories subject or subordinate to Fort St. GeQi|pe, 
or to the Governor and Council, " except suits between the Indian 
Natives of Madras only j in which case we will that the sainia be 
determined among themselves, unless both parties shall be content 
to siibmit the same to the determination of the said Mayor’s Couft.’ 

! It appoints the (governor and Council, for the time being, to be 
Justices of the Peace in and for the town of Madras and Fort 
George, Fort St. David, Vizagapatam, the factories on the coast 
of Sumatra, and all the other factories sulx)rdinate to Fort St. 
George, in the same or like manner, and with the same or the like 
power as Justice of Peace in England, to hold (juarter sessions, 
and be a Court of record, in nature of a Court of oyer and terminer 
and jail delivery, and to be Commissioner of oyer and terminer and 
jail delivery for trying and punishing all offences (high treason only 
excepted) committed within the town of Madras, Fort St. George, 
or within any of the said factories or places subordinate thereto, to 
proceed by indictment, and in like manner as is used in England, 
as near as the circumstances of the place and consideration of the 
inhabitants will admit ofj and it provides for grand and petit 
juries, &c. The same grant is made for Bombay and Calcutta. 
This was the subsisting Charter of Justice down to the 13 Geo. 
III., and, except this and the Charter of William III., the corpora- 
tion had none till the 13 Geo. III. The Charter of William con- 
ferred no franchise relative to the administration of justice, but . the 
very limited one of the Court of the civilian above mentioned. The 
Charter of Geo. II. confers no such franchise, except that by means 
of the Mayor’s Courts in civil suits, and of the several Governors i 
and Councils in criminal suits 3 and they were bound to administer 
the criminal laws of England all over the then possessions of the 
Company. The civil jurisdiction, that of the Mayor's Court, so far 
from being exclusive, was not universal : the Native inhabitants 
were specially exempted from it. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
Governor and Council was not exclusive. Without all doubt the 
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King might create other Justices of the Peace^ and grant othei* 
Commissioners of oyer and terminer, general or speciel^ Any 
exclusive franchise of the Company to administer justice must^i^ 
therefore, be looked for elsewher^ than in any charter or letteriy 
patent of the King. The first act of patent in which mentiofi fs 
made of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company is 
7 Geo. III. c, 57. Nothing is thereby enacted but that ^ the said 
territorial acquisitions and revenues shall remain in the possessjop 
of the said united Company for two years,’ By 9 Geo, III., c. 
they shall so remain for five years. 13 Geo. III., c. 63., sec. 
enacts, ' that for the Government of the Presidency of Fort Williaid 
in Bengal there shall be appointed a Governor-General and four 
Counsellors j and that the whole civil and military Government of 
the said Presidency, and also the ordering, management, and govern- 
ment of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues in the kingdoms 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, shall, during such time as the terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues shall remain in the possession of the 
said united Company, be and are hereby vested in the said Gro- 
vernor-General and Council j and in like manner as the same how 
are, or at any time heretofore might have been, exercised by the 
President and Council, or select Committee, in the said kingdoms.* 
By sec. 9, a superintendence is given them over the government 
and management of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, afid 
Bencoolen, in certain terms. So much of the Charter of George 
as relates to the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta is abolished. The rest 
is confirmed by Parliamentary sanction. The eifects of the other 
enactment of 13 Geo. III., c. 63, have been already considered as 
explained and amended by ^21 Geo. III., c. 70. The committing of 
the civil and military Government, and the ordering and Che 
managing the territorial acquisitions and revenues to a Governor- 
General, to be appointed by the Company, with consent of the King 
under the sign-manual, and a Council, can never be construed as 
conferring any judicial franchise on the Company, much less as 
divesting the Crown of its undoubted prerogative. The Govenior- 
Geiieral and Council, and the Chief Justice and other Judges of the 
Supreme Court, are created by this Act of Parliament Justices of 
the Peace for the said settlement, (Fort William,) and for the 
several settlements and factories subordinate thereto; and the 
Governor and Council are authorised to hold quarter sessions, and 
are declared a Court of Record. If, therefore, any grant of any judicial 
franchise to this corporation is to be found, it must be looked for 
in some subsequent Act of Parliament j meanwhile, strong evidence 
is afforded by this Act, 13 Geo. III., c, 63, of the understanding of 
Parliament, that the territory of the Supreme Court about to be 
established in Bengal, over which its sovereign and superintending 
power, its poiestas imperii, as Lord Hale calls its power of com- 
manding the attendance of all persons necessary for the ex^ution 
of its duties, independent of and distinguished from its power of 
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K ing, was to be coBjjni?nsurate with the territorial pos^essionf^ . 

e Comprniy linder the Presidency of €aktrtta>' ’S&/‘40 tshdirts/* 
that for the trial of iridictmcnts and information the' 

Bench, at Westminster, for offencea in India, thfei «itld Cdui^W/ 
King’s Bench may issue & mandamus to the Sttprtthe t^j^rt'^of^* 
Chlcufta, and Mayor’s Courts of Madras and Bombay, 

Court, and issue sunimons, &c., for attendance* of ^witnesses, to btjf- 
examined, and their depositions in writing transtriitted^to the Kittg*® ' 
Bench. No additional powers are givert by the Act beyond tjMi^ 
th6 king Was by his Charter to grant. If the powter of' tbe Churtf. 
weire not to extend over all the territories, this enactment ^foufd 
nugatory. Thife, therefore, contained in the original Ait, making 
mention of the new acquisitions of these provinces, is a PaHlattfen- 
tary declaration, that these provinces are within the territory 
Supreme Court, and that the power of the Court extends over 'alf 
persons, Native and British, though the jurisdiction may nbt*^ for 
it cannot be supposed that no witnesses should be examined but' 
British subjects. In case of any information, &c., against the Chjrf* 
and Puisne Justices of the Supreme Court, the Governor aiul*" 
Council are (o take examinations in like manner. If therehad bectt ' 
a doubt of the authority of the Supreme Court in the provinces, thd' 
Act would have directed the Governor and Council to take d^sii^ 
tfons in the provinces, or to compel the attendance of Natives ahd 
others residing there j otherwise, there would be a failure of justice, 
which cannot be imputed to Parliament. See also Geo. Ill;, c. 
79, sec. 5 j 4 Geo. III., c. 25, sec. 7S 5 and 2(> Geo. IIL, c. 67> 
sec. 27, 28. The Act 19 Geo. Ill, c. 61, enacts, that 'the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in the Eaat 
Indies, shall remain in the possession of the united Company, 
&c., during the term of ohe year.’ It continues the powers of the 
Governor-General and Council, &c., as by KS Geo. III., c, 63, and 
declares that they ‘ shall not be removeable, excepting by his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, upon representation made by the Court ci 
Directors.’ It provides and enacts, that nothing in the Act con- 
tained shall affect the right of the Crown or of the Company, after 
the expiration of the Act. That of 20 Geo. III., c. 56, continues the 
possession of the said territories and revenues to the Company for 
one year. The power of the Governor-General, &C., is continued, 
in terms of 13 Geo. III.,c. 63, sec. 7, for a further time, removeable, 
as by the last Act, by the King, on the representation of the Court of 
Directors. There is the same proviso saving the rights of the 
King and the Company. The next Act is the Act 21 Geo. HI. 
C.65, renewing their right to an exclusive trade, &e. It continues 
to them all and every the profits, benefits, advantages, privil^s, 
franchises, &c.„&c., which by any former Act or Acts of Parlia* 
ment, or by any Charter or Charters founded thereon, are enacted, 
given, granted, &c., and not by this Act altered. It continues to 
them the exclusive trade till the expiring three years’ notice after 
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the 1 st of March. It enacta ' that the territorial acquisitions and 
rev<iwe 0 4»tc^^;oii>tw Indies 

possession of ,ri)o United ^mpany, for |dnrit^4W tei%, 

of't^ ,exdusl>^« gmoted.’ It prescribes nw, 
these 4eiritorlai aeffnisitions shall be applied anddividied 
the ’CWipany and ^the public. |t ordains accounts of tHe, i 
ansount of |ho tecritoriol revenues received by the Companjv^nd pf , 
all their disbursements^ charges of management, civil and 
&Cm to be^mede up and delivered annually to the Commis^ocra of 
theTrea^ry. - It eneots that all the rights, interests^ powers, j^- 
vikges, ^d nuthnrities, now vested in the Conapany, not by the Apt 
expressly tah^' away, varied, &c,, shall remain in them. It limits 
the eesi^nee of British subjects in India, without licence pf ; jdip 
Company! and their lending money to foreigners, &c. It requires 
the Court of Directors to deliver to the Commissioners of the Trea- > 
sury and Secretary of State respectively, copies of all Jetters aqd 
orders relating to the management of their revenue, or to their* 
civil and military affairs, addressed to any of their servants in Indioi 
and they are to pay due obedience to, and be governed and bound by, 
such instructions as they shall receive, so far as relates to tmusoor 
tious with the country Powers, and levying war and making peaoe. 
It; continues the power of the Governor-General and Council, re- 
moveable by the Crown as before. It gives power to the Directors 
to appoint a Governor-General, in case of vacancy, with the consent 
of the King, under the sign manual, and . counsellors also with the 
same consent. And it saves all rights and claims of the public and 
of the Company respecting the territorial acquisitions and revenues. 
By ^4 Geo. III., c. 25, appointing the Board of Control, the provi- 
sions with regard to furnishing copies of despatches to Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury and Secretaries of State are superseded. 
The pneamble declares the Act to be for the better government} 
and security of the territorial possessions of his kingdom in the 
Bast Indies.’ It gives authority to the King to nominate Comr 
missioners for the affairs of India. It distinguishes the British 
territorial possessions in the East Indies from the affairs of the 
United Company of Merchants trading thereto, and gives to the 
said commissioners the superintendence and control over both ; and 
it enacts that they shall be fully authorised and impowered to su- 
perintend, directj and control all acts^ operations, and concerns . 
which in any wise relate to the civil or military Government, or 
revenues of the British territorial possessions in the East Indies. 
And the Court of Directors are required to pay due obedience to, 
and to be governed and bound by, such orders and directions ; as 
they shall from time to time receive from the said Board, touching 
the civil and military Government, and British territorial possessions 
in the Elast Indies. It is absurd, therefore, to talk of any Government 
civil or military vested in the Company after this statute. In the 
actual administration they participate by appointing their servants for 
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the details of it. Their right of odministmtion re8ul^ from statute, 
and is not property in- the naWi^e of a frttnchise. * It drived 
from Charter, nor does it rcfsemhSe any common 1% ijglit .The 
whole property, u e. the donMU^n if tb6ie Whojhit^ ^ 

dominium utile of the lands hofct df any 'bh^ dtlier any 
feodal or q^agi feodal tenure, or by any right in nawre pf ^leas^old, 
is in the King, by the declaration that the^e countriw a|re,^fiitO^ 
possessions of the kingdom of Great Britain, fi^ pf tW 
Company is derived from grant of the King in Parliain^t, 
tain interest in territorial possessions of the Crown, 
amount of interest and in duration, and not exceeding the, express 
words of the statutes conferring it. By ^8 Geo. Hi., c. jt.ia 
declared, that, the King’s approbation of the appointmc^ 
Governor-General is not necessary. The Act 3:i Geo, in.,x. 62, , 
continues the possession to the Company of the former and 
lately obtained territorial acquisitions and exclusive trade, (111 the^ ‘ 
expiring three years’ notice after the 1st of March, 18H. Thetiaj ; 
is no alteration made in the |k)wers of the Board of Control, or the 
rights of the Company, requiring notice. A most important enact- 
ment, however, is inserted, declaring ‘ the Governor-General and 
members of the Supreme Council at Fort William, and the Chief 
Justice and other Justices of the Supreme Court at Fort William, 
then the only persons authorised by law to act as Justices of (he 
Peace within and throughout the provinces direct of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa.’ This declaration is very material. The Governor- 
General and Council were made Justices of the Peade by the Charter 
of Geo. II. The 13 Geo. III., c. 63, enacts that the Governor- 
General and Council for the time being, the Justice and other 
Judges of the Supreme Court, shall act as Justices of the Peace for 
the said settlement, and for the several settlements and factories 
subordinate thereto. There are no other words in any Act of Parlia- 
ment creating the Judges of the Supreme Court Justices of the Peace. 
If, therefore, they are Justices of the Peace over the Provinces of 
Bahar and Orissa, as they are by Parliament declared to be, they , 
must be so created by 13 Geo. III., by the words above cited, i. e. 
under the words ^^ttlements and factories subordinate,* or the 
King’s Commission going beyond the Act, and creating them 
Justices of the Peace, as having the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench over all the territories and all the in- 
habitants of those territories, not British subjects me^dy. If they 
were created Justices of the Peace over the provinces hy the woid^ 
in the Act ‘settlements and territories,’ the provinces are no 
more settlements than they are factories, and they were thus 
erected, and are a Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery ge- 
nerally for the provinces as well as for the town of Calcutta } if 
these words are not sufficient, and I think they are not sufficient, to 
bear this meaning, then they are Justices of the Peace over the 
provinces by virtue of the King’s commission, granted by his 
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royal prerogative witbo^t 8Ay aulhotilj^ from^the Matute; and this 
is a ^hamet^tary. declaration to ,tUf «e#ect, aadh is cons^ient ^ith 
the princmles M the Jaw, as above stated. The statute enacts that by 
coRunfesions %ued under the seal, of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort 'Williauj, in the name of the Kings Majesty, the 
GovemOr-Geher^ in Council shall nominate and appoint some 
of the CdU^ hnd other British inhabitants to act as Justices of the 
Peace 'Vritfhui and ifor the said. provinces and presidencies and placeii 
subordin^. thereto: . the persons appointed are to take the oath of 
Justice ip jplngland, i, e, to administer the law of England} 

and the Act,' ^ an expressly declaratory clause, hot enacting but 
providing and declaring, declares all proceedings before such Jus- 
tice of the Pchce to be rcmot^eable by certiorari into the Court of 
oyer and tetminer and jail delivery, which is to proceed, and to 
give judgment thereof, in like manner as the Court of King's Bench 
at Westminster ; this is a particular declaration, that under the 
King's commission the s^id Supreme Court was vested with the 
powers of the Court of King's Bench to issue the presidency writs 
of the Crown, directed to any part of the provinces and territories 
subject to the presidency, without distinction of persons who may 
be commanded to obey them, whether they be British or Native, or 
foreign ; and this clause is imperative upon the Court : It shall and 
may be lawful, to and for any one or more of the Justices 
of the said. Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery, and 
such Justice or Justices is and are hereby required at the in- 
stant to grant his or their Jiat^ and to award a writ of certiorari under 
the seal of the Supreme Court of Judicature when the matter shall 
arise in Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa. If they can remove the 
cause, and they must remove by certiorariy they must ex ne- 
cessitate have power to issue a habeas corpus to bring him before 
them, whosoever may have him in custody. By the Acts above 
mentioned, the whole civil and military Government of the British ‘ 
territories in India was declared vested in the Crown, the Court of 
Directors being permitted to issue orders to their servants in India, 
but only under the control and subject to the directions of the 
King’s Ministers, his Secretary of State, and others constituting the. 
Boardwhich his Majesty should appoint ^ and even in issuing these 
orders, in the first instance, the Directoi^ acted as servants of the 
King, and not of the Company, for all power of altering or question- 
ing such orders is expressly taken from the corporation. By 37 
Geo. III., c. 117, for regulating the trade with India by ships of 
nations in amity with his Majesty, the Directors are ordained to 
make regulations for carrying pn the trade in conformity with the 
Act j which regulations shall be subject to the direction of the 
King’s Board of Control, in the same manner as all Acts which 
relate to the civil and cilitary Government and revenues of the 
British territories in the East Indies now are j and it is enacted, 
tiiat It shall not be lawful for any General Court of Proprietors to 
^her, rescind, or suspend any such regulations. It is impossible to 
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frame an assertion of more entire and active sovereignty on the part 
of the Cra>i^n, Or a more Complete negation of aity seVewiguty^'* 
the dorporation. By 37 Geo. III., c. 142, a Reoardev's C&wrir- 
is wtablished at Madras or Bombay. The geaelil dOclamtioifV 
of? the powers to exercise jurisdiction is in the eame Words a«? 
that regarding the Supreme Court at Calcutta, vizr, all civil' 
aiitd criflidual jurisdiction ; and they are to be a Court of oyer 
t&ininer and jail delivery, Mft and for Fort St* George and. the^ 
town of Madras, and the limits thereof, and the factories subordi- 
nate thereto, and in and for the town and island of • Bombay, and 
the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto respectively.’^ 
Thd clause enacting that their jurisdiction shall extend to British 
subjects is differently worded from a similar clause in 18 Geo: IIL- 
It' is enacted, ' that the new Charter, &c. shall extend to all British 
sdbject^ who shall reside within any of the /actories subject to or 
p^dent upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay respectivelf** 
The clause proceeds, ‘ and the said Courts, &c., ^all have; wjl 
power/ &c., to hear and determine all manner of connplaiUtrf 
against any of his Majesty's subjects, for any crime committed, &Cii* 
and' all suits, &c., arising upon or in territories subject to, or depeli-^ 
dent upon, the said Government,’ &c. Either factories and terri- 
tories must be taken as synonimous, in which case these Courts 
were to be Courts of oyer and terminer and jail delivery, in and for 
all the territories subordinate to Madras and Bombay,— or these 
Words, * the new Charter, &c., and the jurisdiction, &c., shall extend 
to all British subjects who shall reside within any of the factories,^ 
&c., must be taken as referring to the immediately subsequent 
scriptns, as contradictory words, relative to the hearing, and incon- 
sistent with determining complaints, suits, and actions ; and this I 
think the right construction, as I have already said, in construing 
the letters-patent establishing this Court of Bombay. The Act 
then process to embody the provisions njf 18 Geo. III., and 21 
G^. III., regarding the Supreme Court?^ at Calcutta j hut with 
this difference, that the Charter of Geo. 11., so much of it as confers 
any civil, criminal, or ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the Mayor’s 
Courts, or the Courts of the Presidents and Councils as Courts of 
appeal, of oyer and terminer, and jail delivery, is determined^ 
together with " all judicial powers and authorities granted by any 
Act or Acts of Parliament to the said Mayor’s Courts, or Courts of 
Appeal. But the same shall and may be exercised by the Court 
of Juicature, to be erected by virtue of this Act, in the manner, 
and to the extent herein before directed.’ The Charter, in other 
respects, is to continue in full force and effect. The Acts of 89 and 
40 Geo. Ill,, c. 49, after giving power to the Court of Judicature 
to divide the territorial acquisitions among the several Presidencies 
as to them shall seem expedient, subject to the control of the King’s 
Commissioners, enacts, that all such territorial acquisitions shall, 
from and after the time, &c., be to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever annexed to and made subject to such Presidency, and to the 
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Court or Courts of Judicature established^ of to be established, 
th^di’tt tespe^ively/ This; again, U a Parliam^tai^ 
thht^H the territdties of the Presidiencies are' subject to the 
Cittfts of Judicature respectively. The escteht Of jurisdictlitrtf 
sessed^withiW those territories is, of course, not hereby inthnaM'i^ 
but it settWthat these territories form the territory of the Cott^tl^" 
This Aajfgtvos 5 poorer to establish a Supreme Court at Madnte,'^*' 
be the sameivith that at Calcutta. It enacts that the power ahd: 
authority (not* jurisdiction, or power, &c. to exercise jurisdiction) of 
the Supreme Court of Fort William, &c., shall extend to and over 
the said^provinceund district of Benares, and to and over all the 
factories,' districts, and places, which now are, or hereafter shaU be, 
made subordinate thereto j and to and over all such pfovinces'^and 
districts as may at any time hereafter be annoyed and made subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William aforesaid.* Tins is a declaratioti 
of territorial jurisdiction and imperium. Act 53 Geo. IIL, c. 155, 
provides and ^ enacts, ' that nothing in this Act, &c., shall extend, 
&'c. to prejudice or affect the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown 
of the United Kingdom, in and over the said territorial acqui* 
sitions, nor to preclude the said United Company, after the deter- 
mination of the term hereby granted, from the enjoyment of a claim 
to any rights, franchises, or immunities which they now have,’ &c^ 
This is a complete declaration of sovereign power in the King, sub- 
ject to any franchise the Company may show. It is, therefore, 
clear that there is nothing in any Act of Parliament giving to the 
East India Company any franchise which can control the exercise 
of the king’s prerogative in granting commissions for the adminis- 
tration of justice within the British territories in India : on the bther 
hand, there is much to show that it is, and always has been, the un- 
derstanding and intention of Parliament, that over whomsoever or 
under what limits soever Jurisdiction of the King s Supreme 
Courts in India for tbeiltearing and determining complaints, suits, 
and actions, and for the trial of crimes might extend, the sovereign 
and controlling power ' to correct errors and misdemeanors Extra- 
judicial, tending to the breach of the peace, or oppression of the sub- 
ject,’ by issuing the prerogative writs of the Crown, is posihssed 
by their Judges, in the same manner as by the Justices of the 
King’s Bench in England, and extends overall thE territories sub- 
ject to the Presidencies where they sit respectively. 

Saturday, 30th August. 

On this day Mr. Justice Grant delivered the following decision : 

1. That the affidavits were sufficient to call for the issuing of the writ. 

2. That the writ might issue in vacation. 3. That the jurisdiction of 
the Court by the letters-patent extended over all the territories depend- 
ent on the Government of Bombay, with certain limitations as to 
persons, but none as to jurisdiction in civil suits and actions, ex- 
cept in regard to Mohammedans and Gentoos, whose disputes as 
to inheritances and contracts Were to be determined by their own 

I laws and usages. 4. That the question of a prerogative writ is 
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not a question of jurisdiction, but of the power of the King, in right 
of his Crown, exercised through his Supreme Judges in his In&n 
dominions; and lastly, that Pandoorung JUmchumr being proved 
to have acted under the countenance and authority of Andrew Dun- 
lop, Ksq,, a British subject, this circumstance did, in his judgment, 
bring the case even within the Jurisdiction of the Court, os teited 
by the letters-patent, For all these reasons, be concluded the Court 
cotild not, salvo juramento suo, refuse the writ. ^ 


The Banks of the Lee. 

1 stray’d by the waters of Lee when the gleam 
Of the sunset yet shone in its beauty of light. 

Arid the lilies and flowrets that grew by the stream 
Were closing their leaves to the gloom of the night. 

And there sung a nightingale on the green willow 
That grew by the banks of the waters of Lee ; 

And wild was that song and untamed as the billow, 

And it thrill’d to the soul like the voice of the sea. 

And the song that was breath’d from the lay of the bird. 

Was like the remembrance of joys that are past, 

. ’Twas sweet— it was sad— and the thoughts that recurr’d 
Sped swift o’er my days on the wings of the blast. 

My manhood appear’d to me sad like the grave. 

For its days were o’ershadow’d and dark as the tomb. 

And my youth that had wander’d o’er ocean’s wide wave 
Was closed in an evening of twilight and gloom. 

But, oh ! the sweet sunshine that beam’d on my dawn, 

Had glitter’d all bright on the wa^c^ Lee ; 

But the mirth of its gleaming for gone. 

And the tints of its fading were to me. 

Thus, pensive and listening, I wander’d along, 

Where mem’ry had told me of joys that were fled, 

Till ceased was the sound of the nightingale’s song. 

That had thrill’d to the heart like the wail o’er the dead. 
But, oh ! so endearing were what I had heard, 

That, when I had left the sweet banks of the Lee, 

The tale that was breath'd in the voice of the bird. 

Still told all its sweetness and sadness to me. 

For the thought that had closed with that soul-jiiercing lay, 
That seemM not as yet to have died on the air, 

Was the racking of madness that fades not away. 

The farewell of love, the deep voice of despair. 

. Yet sweet to my soul was the mem’ry of bliss. 

All fragraht as blossoms bespangled with wet. 

And it lingeringly dwelt like the balm of the Iciss 
That seals the soft whispers when lovers are met. D. L 
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A xEiiiQiovs syatem which is professed by three hundred millidtis 
of meny that isj by nearly one*^ird of the human race, is cerfainly 
an object worthy of peculiar attention. And the importance of the 
subject will appear to increase, if we contemplate this system issU- 
ing completely formed out of the depths of antiquity, surviving the 
most fierce and unrelenting persecutions, constantly extending its 
sway, and perpetually deriving fresh energy from the genius and en- 
thusiasm of successive reformers. No body of doctrines, (unconnected 
with Sacred Scripture,) now existing in the world, if we^perhaps, 
except the Brahminical system which prevails in Hindoostan, can 
rival Budhism in antiquity. It appears to be one of those primitive 
creeds, which were created by the first efforts of human reason, 
when emerging from the darkness of the savage state, and begin- 
ning to experience the necessity of accounting to itself for the va- 
rious moral and physical phenomena which presented themselves to 
its contemplation. The mind of man can never rest satisfied with 
inactivity. It will project itself unceasingly towards the various 
objects which surround it, endeavour to dive" into the mysteries of 
their nature, and, failing to discover the true secret of existence, will 
cover the desert spaces of knowledge with splendid and imposing 
fabrics of error. These fabrics will have more or less of symmetry 
and beauty, in proportion as the mind which creates them has been 
more or less accustomed to the discipline of study j but in all cases 
the ancient and primitive creeds of mankind possess a boldness and 
originality which rWH^i .them peculiarly interesting to the curious 
investigator. It but Ifttle whether the doctrines they in- 

culcate be consisteftpe^G^t ; or rather, the faore inconsistent they 
are the more interesting, the very incoherence of their dogmas being 
the best possible proof of their antiquity. 

In speaking of Budhism as one of the primitive religions of man- 
kind, we must be understood to refer to the ancient form of this sys- 
tem ; for in the course of ages it has undergone numerous modifi- 
cations, and lost much of its original simplicity. Modem Budhism 
may, in fact, be regarded as an off-shoot from that ancient system 
which at first prevailed in Hindoostan, and also gave birth to the 
Brahminical faith. What this system was, it appears to be impossible 
to conjecture. In some remote period, long anterior to the birth of 


f The History and Doctrine of Budhism, popularly illustrated, with 
notices of the Kappooism, or Demon Worship, and the Bali, or Planetary 
Incantations, of Ceylon. By Edward Uphara, M.R.A.S. With forty-three 
lithographic prints from original Singalese designs. Ackermann. Lon- 
don, 1829. 
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history, three illustrious personages, each bearing the name ofBudha, 
successively appeared among men ^ and, the first having founded the 
system which still bears his name, the other two must be considered 
merely as reformers. The first Budha is regarded as the ninth 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnoo. The time and place of his ap- 
pearance upon earth are not known, nor are we acquainted" with the 
^era or country of the second Budha ^ but an obscure tradition assigns 
Tartary as the birth-placo of the system. A French writer of great 
learning and ingenuity considers this country to haVe beeni^the 
cradle of the whole human race, whence the various swarms riOf 
population, diverging towards every point of the compass, carried 
with them some dim traditions of their origin, and many remnants 
•of the religion and civilisation of the mother country. A notion pre- 
vails throughout Hindoostan, thai^he Brahmins themselves, who 
either invented or at least introduced into India the religious , sys- 
tem which now prevails universally in that country, came origintdly 
from the north, in all probability from those lofty table-lands or 
steps of central Asia, whence M. Bailly supposes the various tribes 
of mankind to have issued as from a fountain. It is iu fact not im- 
probable that the plains of Bengal, and all the low-lands of Southern 
India sweeping round the Ghauts, or stretching between these 
mountains and the Vindhia chain, were originally covered by the 
ocean j and that thus the lofty lands of the north were peopled, even 
before the ocean had retired from the southern parts. Indeed, there 
is a tradition ])revailing among the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast, that the ocean, at no very remote period, flowed completely 
over their country to the very foot of the Ghauts. 

We have already remarked that Budhism appears to have origi- 
nated in Tartary. From this country it passed into Hindoostan,* at 
iwme remote period anterior to all historii^. record, and flourished 
together with Brahminism, or rather form^ originally a portion 'of 
that singular system. This seems to be evident both from the 
great similarity which there is between the fundamental doc- 
trines of this sect and those of Hindooisra, and from the fact 
that the Budha literature is entirely based upon the Sanscrit. 
many of the doctrines and customs of this sect, we should infer that 
it preceded the institution of castes. Among the Budhiats the TeJa- 
poins or priests led a life of the strictest celibacy, — a practice which 
could never have prevailed conjointly with the system of castes, as 
the sacred order would necessarily become extinct in one genera- 
tion. Hindooism, like Judaism, properly speaking, admits of no 
proselytes j as the bare acknowledgment of a certain body of doc- 
trines is not sufficient to constitute either a Jew or a Hindoo, it 
being necessary in the one case to be born of the race of Abraham, and 
in tbe other to have sprung from one of those gieat castes or families 
into which the Hindoo nation was divided by its Br.ahminical legisla- 
ture. Budhism, on the other hand, admits proselytes and refuses 
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to recognise the system of castes. This circumstance 
ficient to account for the deadly hostility which prevailed between 
the Hindoos and Budhists, and which, after sanguinary and long-pro- 
tracted struggles, ended with, the total expulsion of the latter Spm 
the continent of India. The persecuted Budhists took refuge in the 
island of Ceylop, erected there the altars of their religion, and suc- 
cessfully defended themselves against all their enemies. , The wor- 
ship of Yishnoo, which has more analogy with Budhism t^n any 
other modification of the Hindoo system, still prevails in a particu- 
lar manner on the southern coast of India, in Coromandel, and on 
the little island of Ramyseram, lying between the continent and Cey- 
lon. The Yishnoo pagodas of this island, like the ancient Budhist 
temples of Hindoostan, are built in a colossal style, like the temples of 
Egypt or the Cyclopean struc^es of Italy. 

When the Budhists arrived in Ceylon, they found among 'the 
aboriginal inhabitants a very extraordinary superstition, traces of 
which are still discernible both in that island and in several parts of 
Asia. This was Kat)pooism, or demon-worship, which was con- 
nected with a very singular kind of planetary incantation. The 
peculiarities of this strange superstition are thus described by Mr. 
Uphain : 

* In the scheme of Budhism there are to be found traces of* 
beings superior to man, to whom are ascribed a ' rule and dominion 
over the planets, while the latter are also considered as having an 
influence; on the destiny of man. That these demons are invested 
with the faculty of surpassing the powers of nature, is manifested 
from the actions ascribed to them j such as looking through the 
regions of the different elements, using the air as a medium for pass- 
ing from region to region j and, in fact, exercising the powers of 
the elements. These ^^ings, therefore, are the great agents of 
magic ; and although, ih the Budhist doctrine, they do not preside 
over the elements, they appear to be endowed with the faculty or 
power of using them at will to fulfil their desires. They pervade 
the ele ments of earth, air, fire, and water, and severally direct their 
properties to the benefit or affliction of man. 

' When the human race are visited by diseases and sickness, ^hey 
are ascribed to the demons, or such as have already been described 
in the account of the hill-gods and the Bali. These cannot be 
ejected but by charms and incantations. 

‘ In the accounts of Pythagoras we are able to gather the scope 
and doctrine of demon-worship in bis time, since Porphyry informs 
us that the Pythagoreans cured diseases of the mind and body by ' 
songs and incantations, affirming that Pythagoras directed certain 
diseases, which he attributed to dempns, to be cured partly by in- 
cantations, partly by magical hymns, and partly by music. This 
sort of cure was therefore conducted in the East, at that remote 
period, on much the same principle as at the present day. 
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* It wfts the universal belief of the Orientals/ sayd the learned 
Mosheim, ' that certain sounds and words, for the most part bar- 
barous, were highly grateful, and that others were equally disagree- 
able to those spirits. Hence, on some occasions, the magicians 
composed the sacred songs of the words which were believed to be 
agreeable to the demons ; or, if for the purpose of their expulsion, 
in strains which they deemed that the demon would hear with horror. 
Trom the same persuasion, they suspended from the neck of a sick 
person an amulet, so framed as to become influential for ejecting the 
demon. 

*ln Ceylon, the demon faith is an established system. The boundary 
line between worship and offering seems to the mind sleqder, 
*nd to the Christian, as far as concerns the heart, it is, iqd^^, a 
nonentity, as every valuable quality, which designates the service of 
a rational creature, is as much wanting to the one as to the other. 
In the view of the scheme, however, it becomes very material, as 
identifying the class of doctrine, because demon-worship, upon the 
basis of “ the two principles,” wherein the one is characterised as 
beneficent, and the opposite one as malignant, is the primitive de- 
mon-scheme, prevalent throughout the pagan world in the earliest 
•ages, and antecedent to the knowledge of a grand adversary to 
God and man.” The demon-service of Ceylon still retains ^is cha- 
racter 5 it has its favourite gods, and pays them homage a^ vene- 
ration j it feeds their servants, and induces 'long and tedious pil- 
grimages to their sacred high places 5 such are the hills celebrated 
for their abode, as well as the chief spots of the Dewales, which are 
shown in the legends of Wisme-karma, Kumara, Samana-dewa, 
and Wiebesene. Every misfortune and disease has its presiding 
demon, and monsters are represented with terrifying forms, inflict- 
ing torments upon the human race ; and yet these beings are, in 
some respect, made servants to the Budha. Such tenets are grafted 
upon the same stock that furnished the brilliant conceptions of the 
Greeks, and mixed with legends, which it would leave the subject 
imperfect not to touch slightly upon.’ 

' Although Budhism favour^, iq many portions of its doctrine, the 
tenet which considers the demon-gods to have beeif, in process of 
their existence, the souls of men exalted for exemplary conduct to 
the heavens, and therein, as gods of tfie Dewa Loka, presiding over 
- and directing the affairs of men ; yet this belief, which recalls to our 
minds the great union of Sabeism and demon-idolatry, is not de- 
veloped to any extent in modern Budhism. Its ancient dogmaa 
probably partook more copiously of this refined speculation, which 
seems warranted by the clearer views, and accordance with patri- 
archal events, which characterise the earlier chapters of its the^ 
logical history. The Budha doctrine is deemed by Mr. Faber to be 
a more consistent one than the Brahminical scheme, as it dis- 
plays more distinctly the character of materialism, and therein « 
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uniform in its views. That it cannot be sustained in its claims 
seems to be admitted, however, by its votaries, (no mean rea- 
soners,) when pushed hardly upon the thesis of its reasonings. Its 
doctrine ascribes the state of the devils or demons to the falling off 
of the race of men from their original felicity ; and also teaches, that 
devils who die and are born again, (namely, who are involved in 
the pains of the transmigration,) may, by perseverance, attain to 
the felicity that is the highest state of Nirwana. Now, as the 
offenders who are most severely punished, and most harshly accused, 
in the Budha’s doctrine, namely, the deilti, or impious men who 
deny his supremacy, are nevertheless declared capable of repentance, 
and thereby, in a certain time, of meliorating their condition, and 
again of entering into the probationary stages, it is clear that every 
being, however degraded, revolves in a prescribed circle, and is pro- 
gressing or retrograding. There can be no pause in the rotatory 
scheme of revolving events. While this tenet holds good of the 
doctrine of Budhism, there is much of magic mixed up with it, the 
growth of another and older system, and its intermixture is 
strongly stamped with different qualities : thus the inhabitants of a 
region often referred to, named Jugandcre, do not appear ostensibly 
to progress onward to the regions of the Brahma Loka, or to drop 
down into the regions of humanity. 

' They are demons, as far as malignity and the power of inflict- 
ing disease and calamity can merit the term ^ and they seem to be 
permitted to exercise at will these odious qualities, without appa- 
rently being thereby in danger of forfeiture of their station and 
great power. 

^ Thex*e can be no stronger proof offered, that the doctrine of the 
Gaudma Budhais a reforming scheme, which was obliged to bend ter 
circumstances, and to incorporate parts of other systems, than ;to 
present a list of the various demons. The Budha books 
trine seemingly display marks of at least three essentially 
doctrines. The Nirwana of the Budha, and the Assura 
eternal Zian, seem anterior to Gaudma. The serpent and . 

gods also represent the ancient primitive idolatry j and the metem- 
psychosis, the scope of Gaudmu’s scheme, concocts together these 
relics and fragments of extraneous principles. 

' The classes of the demons alone are six in number — 1st, the in- 
fernal demons in torments j ^d, the demons also in punishment, 

" who die and are born again,” which inferentially excludes tljje 
former from this privilege 3d, the demons which follow the Was- 
sawarty-raja, or rebel diief of the Dewa Loka, but are also among 
the Assuras, as their appearance testifies, with tneir lettder rising 
from the abyss or the centre stone, in open hostility against the 
Budlia • 4th, the Assuras under Wiebesana, who assist Sekkraia 
against his enemy, the Asura-raja of the Asura Loka, or hells. 
These Asura inhabit the Dewa Loka, and attend the judge of 
Oriehfal Herald, roli Hi, H 
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mortals after deaths to inflict the punishments awarded* The doc- 
trine affirms, however, that such sad office interferes not with their 
enjoying the same felitity as their divine companions. 5th, ‘ The 
divine snakes and magic giants, evident! a portion of the idolatrous 
faith of Ceylon, which theBudha Gaudma sought to reform j for his 
history represents his descent on Ceylon as being accomplished only 
through their fright occasioned by his miracles, and his banishing 
or placing them in the sphere of the elements in the Jugandere 
mountains and caves.' Gth, The devils of the island, the subjects of 
the Bali, or magical incantations and songs, and of the following 
details. They are curious transcripts of the principal actions of the 
demons, which are historically recorded by the followers of the 
Budha, and form the only faithful sources whence we can deduce 
the actual tone and character of their influence.’ 

Budhism was introduced into Ceylon about 2 GO years before the 
Christian era. In this island, the doctrines of Budha appear to 
have undergone a new modification ^ for the Budhism of Ceylon un- 
questionably differs in many particulars from that of Tartary, Siam, 
China, or the Indian isles. Still, it was from this island that the 
system spread both to the isles of the South, and to the regions of 
Indi^ beyond the Ganges. It was introduced into Siam about the 
year 639 of the Christian era. It appears to have reached the Chi- 
nese Empire some years previous to this era j but the system did 
not arrive in that country in all its original j)erfcction j for about 
the year 9GO of the Christian era, three hundred priests were des- 
patched from China to Hindoostan, to procure relics of the Fo, and 
books of the Budha. It is, however, impossible to trace chrono- 
logically the migrations of this system, which still prevails in full 
force throughout the whole of Eastern Tartary, China, Thibet, Ava, 
Siam, Pegu, Tontjuin, Cochin China, and the innumerable islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. 

Having thus given a brief outline of the history of Budhism, we 
shall next proceed to its doctrines and ceremonies. The inventors 
of this system were evidently not very profoundly versed in the sci- 
ence of metaphysics j since they imagined the human race, as well 
as the material world, to be eternal, not perceiving the absurdity of 
supposing that to be eternal which does not exist necessarily. The 
world being uncreated, the idea of a supreme God appeared to be 
unnecessary, and was consequently excluded from the Budhist sys- 
tem. But, as the imagination is not to be satisfied with a single 
dogma, however absurd, the world was supposed to be successively 
destroyed by fire, water, and wind, and again renovated ; thus pro- 
ceeding in a course of alternate destruction and regeneration to all 
eternity. At each periodical renewal of the system of nature, the 
world is supposed to rise out of chaos in the most perfect beauty 
and order ^ a golden age prevails ; health, virtue, and peace spread 
their wings over the earth > and the days of man, extended to a vast 
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length, away in simplicity and happiness. But both the 

world and iA inhabitants deteriorate by degrees, and degenerate 
continually, until at length the terrible agency of one of the de- 
ments is called in by Fate to put an end to the system. 

It is not extraordinary that such a coarse system of materialism 
should amuse the minds of a barbarous people j but atheism is too 
cold and disgusting a creed long to satisfy the most debased minds. 
In proportion as men become conscious of the possession of intel- 
lectual power, they experience the necessity of acknowledging the 
existence of some mysterious being above matter and distinct from 
it, endowed with sovereign intelligence, self-existing, and embracing 
all things within the range of its power. The rank both of nations 
and individuals in the intellectual scale may be determined by the 
greater or less comprehensiveness and perfection of their idea of 
God. The ignorant and the groveling either fail altogether to ele- 
vate their conceptions so high as the divinity, or represent him to 
themselves in a stupid and degrading manner. It is the philosopher 
and the pure in heart alone, who truly raises his mind, by long and 
patient meditation, to a just and consoling idea of the divine 
nature. 

^ ''fhough Budhism appears to exclude the idea of an omnipotent 
and all-wise God from its doctrines, it teaches the existence of a 
heaven crowded with innumerable divinities, which the imagination 
ot the Budhist priesthood has depicted in the most gorgeous colours. 
Their description, as condensed and arranged by Mr. Upham, is as 
follows : 

* Ihc next point of the Budhist system, and a very interesting 
portion of the subject, is, uncjucstionably, the Bewa Loka heavens, 
and their gods, as these are invested with qualities combining an 
agency and interest in the .actions of man, which become thereby 
associated with their siqjcrior powers and dignity. These gods are 
termed theiVu^; their character and operative 'influence on man 
^ are described, in various parts of the Budhist writings, with the 
richest imagery, elucidating most of the grandeur, etiquette, and 
observances, of the great princes and monarchs of this faith, who 
[ appear to have been intent upon transfusing the details of the 
I Tava-teinza heaven, and of the Bewa Loka, into their titles and 
usages, and to have framed their courts after the royal and splendid 
scenes of the Nat Paradise. In these abodes are the mines of gold 
and silver, of diamonds, rubies, and all precious stones j gardens, 
or a paradise of sandal, and all odoriferous woods ; trees, the pro- 
duce of which are robes, (splendid personal ornaments,) and all 
sorts of riches : these are at the disposal of the gods for great and 
^ virtuous kings and men, votaries of the Budha. 

‘ f'jaturum-maharakeye, the first of the Bewa Loka heavens, 
commences at the summit of Juganderc, and extends thence in a 

H 2 
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plane to the outer great rock circle, the boundary of the Sapkwalle. 
To this division belong the sun, moon, planets, and stars, which are 
the palaces of the gods, ordajped by Fate (Damata) to give light 
to men, to divide the day from the night, to distinguish years, 
seasons, and months, and to predict good and evil to mankind. 
The capital city extends, in length and breadth, one thousand juzana. 
As the residence of the God Sekkraia is described as being in all 
things alike in both the Tjaturbm and Tava-teinza heavens, the 
follovfing description of its grandeur and riches will suffice for both. 
These Dewa gods have subject to them the inferior Nat, or genii of 
Jugandere, which have been described. 

^ The sun, or palace of the god, is fifty juzana in diameter, and 
this palace is within of gold, and without of crystal ; the moon 
palace is formed externally of silver, and within of carbuncle. In 
this heaven, also, grows a great sacred tree, which will last as long 
as the world.- Here reside the four gods assistant to, yet inde- 
pendent of, the God Sekkraia ; for Sekkraia is higher in dignity, 
without exercising any control or authority. These four gods, 
being of the same rank, and having the same power, constantly 
watch over the safety of Sekkraia, which is menaced by his enemy, 
the Asura god j they also superintend, that is, watch, the events of 
the four parts of the world : for the l^udhist religion in no shape 
intimates any authoritative divine interference, only by the aid of 
doctrinej and the fear of the transmigration. 

* The first, Dirtheraach Shetheire, presides over the east. His 
attendants, their clothes, his chariot and horses, are all of them of 
a wl^ite colour, and his arms arc of crystal. He is the chief over 
the muses and of music. His residence is described to be in a city 
shining with splendour, on the summit of Jugandere, to the east of 
Mount Mienmo. Its pillars, walls, and beams, are of silver, suiting 
the l^owcrs of light. In the whole of this heaven grows the padze- 
zebayn tree ; on which, in place of fruit, hang precious garments, 
the most exquisite viands, and whatever can afford delight for per- 
sonal ornament or feasting. Every where are to be seen running 
streams, lakes, and the most delicious gardens. On the whole, this 
habitation, or />on, is filled with delights. 

' The second god, here called Wiroedhe, governs the west, and, 
together with his serv.ants and chariots, is of an azure, or blue, 
colour. He presides over innumerable Koombandeo, or angels j 
but chiefly the thirty-two counsellors and four assistant gods. His 
heaven is also the grand residence of the chief god, Sekkraia, who 
is supreme in dignity throughout the six Dewa Loka. He appears 
to rank as the god of light, having direction of the elements, and 
the sun itself being his splendid palace. This god is described as 
having a bright shining body of prodigious bulk, and similar to the 
light of a lamp, wearing a diamond crown three yodoons in height. 
His form, ever bathed with precious perfumes, is clothed with 
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divine garments^ and decorated with ornaments emitting the 
brightest rays. Every Sackwalle^ or world, has a Sekkraia god, 
who'^ranks as regent of the sun, while he is also attached to every 
material incident in the life of the Budha ; he is always present at 
the inebriating festival of the Budha, described in a subsequent 
page. Sekkraia also performs the office of holding the golden 
seine, or net, for the reception of the Budha at his birth ; and it was 
he who preserved, as a precious relic, the hair which Gaudma cut 
oflF with a golden sword, and flung into the Dewa Loka heaven, 
when he renounced royalty, by cutting off his locks, and professing 
himself thereby an acetic, as will appear more fully in the legend 
expressly relating to the Budha. 

* The descriptive sketch of this heaven cannot be better supplied 
than from Dr, Buchanan’s selections, in the sixth volume of The 
Asiatic Researches.” 

' The God Sekkraia resides in the great city Maha-soudassana, 
which has a square form 3 its gilded wall surrounding it being a 
perfect square. The gates are of gold and of silver, adorned with 
precious stones. Seven moats surround the city j and, beyond the 
last range, a row of marble pillars, studded witli jewels j beyond 
which are seven rows of palm trees, bearing rubies, pearls, gold, &c. 3 
lakes, odoriferous flowers, and fragrant trees, with the padze-zebayn 
trees, arc disjiersed around. To the south of the city, is the garden 
Parasa, and to the west, that of M.assata. To the north-east is a 
very large hall, extending every way five hundred juzana; its cir- 
cumference nine hundred, its height four hundred and fifty juzana. 
From its roof hang golden bells 5 and its walls, pillars, and stairs, 
shine with gold and precious stones. The pavement is of crystal, 
and each row of pillars contains a hundred columns. The road to 
this hall is twenty juzana long, and eighteen broad, bordered with 
trees bearing fruits and flowers. Whenever Sekkraia repairs to 
this hall, the winds shake off all the flowers, (fresh ones instantly 
blooming on the trees,) with which the presiding gods of the winds 
adorn the road in honour of his approach j and the flowers are so 
abundant, that they reach up to the knees. In the centre stands 
the great imperial throne, surmounted by the white chettra, or 
umbrella 3 it shines with gold, and pearls, and jewels. It is sur- 
rounded by the thirty-two shrines of the counsellors 3 and, behind 
these, the other Nat, each in his proper place : the four assistant 
gods also attend 3 while the inferior gods touch their musical 
instruments, and sing melodiously. The four assistant deities then 
command their inferior gods to go through this southern island, or 
the world, and inquire diligently into the actions of mankind 3 if 
they observe holy days, and laws, (the Budha’s precepts,) and exer- 
cise charity. At this command, quicker than the winds, the mes- 
sengers pass through this world 3 and, having carefully noted, in a 
golden book, all the good and evil actions of men, they immediately 
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return to the hall, and deliver the record to the four presiding gods, 
who pass it to the lesser deities, and they onward, until it reaches 
Sekkraia. He, opening the book, reads aloud j and, if his voice be 
raised, it sounds over the whole heaven of Tavateinza. If the Nat 
hear that men practise good works, and observe the Budhist laws, 
they exclaim, “ Oh ! now the infernal regions will be empty, and 
our abode full of inhabitants !” If, on the contrary, there are few 
good men, “ Oh ! wretches,” say they, smiling, men and fools, 
who, feasting for a short life, for a body four cubits in length, and 
a belly not larger than a span, have heaped on themselves sin, 
which will render them miserable in futurity !” Then the god 
Sekkraia, that he may induce men to live virtuously, charitably, 
and justly, speaks thus : — Truly, if men fulfilled the law, (the 
Budha s precepts,) they would be such as I am.” After this he 
will, with all his train, to the number of 36 , 000,000 of Nat, return 
to the city with music. 

^ In the centre of the glorious city of Maha-soodassana rises 
the palace of Sekkraia, surrounded with golden and silver standards. 
Who can describe the lustre of its beauty, or the gorgeous splendour 
and glory wherewith it shines ! 

* ** To the north-west of the great city is a most celebrated tree, 
the sacred image of the heaven, which lives for the duration of one 
world. Under this tree is a prodigious stone, sixty juzana long, 
fifty broad, and fifteen high. It is smooth and soft like cotton, 
and elastic under the feet of Sekkraia, being depressed when he 
stands upon it, and rising again when he descends from it, us if it 
were sensible of the honoured weight by which it is pressed. When 
the affairs of our southern island are prosperous, (when men live 
virtuously,) the half of the god Sekkraia’ s body sinks into the stone, 
but, when evil prevails, the stone remains tense and rigid, like a 
drum. When the tree flowers, its ruddy splendour extends around 
for fifty juzana, and its agreeable odour for twice that distance. 
When it has flowered, the keeper of the tree (the guardian god) 
notifies it to Sekkraia, who is immediately seized with a desire to 
see it, and demands an elephant. No sooner has he spoken than 
the elephant Erravura appears j for here, as in all the heavens, 
there are no animals as on earth 3 whenever the Nat wish for them, j 
they appear. This elephant has thirty- three heads, on which ride 
the god and his thirty-two counsellors, under ruby thrones. Having 
arrived at the sacred tree to collect the flowers, and Sekkraia being 
seated on the stone, they begin to celebrate the festival of four 
months ; this, therefore, is the tree of the intoxicating quality which 
inebriates the Nat, and which produced the fall and wars of the 
Asura gods. To gather the flowers, they need not ascend the tree, 
for the Nat of the winds shake it, and make them fall ^ and, lest the 
beauty of the flowers should spoil, the winds support them, nor 
permit them to touch the ground : the whole bodies of the gods are 
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then covered with the odorous dust^ coming from the stamens of 
the flowers. 

' This tree, in another part of the doctrine, is called ** a re- 
nowned creeping plant, which every thousand years produces a 
most exquisite fruit, and growing in the garden Zeitta-lata, — lata, 
lota, or lot, signifying a climbing plant, which every thousand years 
produces a most delicious fruit. In order to get this fruit, the gods 
assemble here in crowds, for a hundred years before it ripens } and, 
for one whole year, they dance and sing, accompanied by drums 
and other musical instruments. Having eaten of that fruit, they 
become inebriated for four entire months.” ’ — Asiatic Researches, 
vi. 207. 

' These heavens require not the light either of the sun or of the 
moon, the light of the bodies of the Nat gods being sufficient, for 
they shine like so many suns or stars.’ 

Ceylon appears to have been the scene of the exploits of Gaudma ^ 
and, being the chosen seat of Budhisin, it is from thence tliat we 
may reasonably expect the most accurate information respecting the 
modilication of Budhism now prevailing in the world, of which 
Gaudma himself is author. In the work now before us, compiled 
from original Singalese manuscripts, and illustrated by numerous 
coloured plates, we have a large mass of very valuable information 
respecting the doctrines and history of the sect j and they who feel 
an interest in the subject cannot do better than consult its pages. 


A Learned Juuoment. 

[Two actions against ‘ James Young and Others,’ under the Calcutta 
Stamp Regulation, tried before the Supreme Court in Au^riist, 1828. 
Sir Charles G**y, Chief Justice; Sir John and Sir Edward 

R*^n, Puisne Justices. Mr. Advocate-General Pearson leading the 
prosecution on the part of Government, and Mr. Barrister Minchin 
leading for the Defendants.] 

Gentlemen, 

An Obligation is — an Obligation ; 

This all must know, so stamp’d by Regulation. 

Thus rules the Court Supreme by vast majority, 

Though, out of three of us, one sports minority ; 

But two to one are, everywhere, long odds ; — 

I and Sir John arc more than den^i-gods ! 

If so we cannot judge, why do we sit here all ? 

* Why construe penal statutes always literal ? 
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To every general rule there is exception. 

And this the Court makes one. To all perception- 
Of common sense, a money obligation 
Is, between man and man, a declaration 
Of debt incurred, — and witnesses and seal 
Superfluous are ; — and Sir John so feel 5 
That is, on this particular occasion, 

When we think proper to put down evasion. 

Misnomer, 1 admit, or petty flaw, 

May sometimes check the sentence of just law j 
But now there is no doubt of what was meant 
By th’ Secretaries of this Government, 

Board of Control, and Court of Leadenhall 3 — 

Sucli powers as these must never, never fall : 

Think, act on this, ye Jury Special ! 

Sir Edward, had he given to us his aid, 

Would this our judgment more complete have made. 

But still, we are the Court, — we state the law, 

And ’tis from us your verdict you must draw. 

True, you are competent to judge the fact. 

But that lies in a nutshell, (juite compact. 

Colonisation ! Gentlemen, reflect : 

Is this what any of you here expect } 

Y our chance, believe me, will not weigh a feather. 

If Juries judge of Law and Fact together. 

Of Obligation, the full sense and force 
I have explained to you in this discourse. 

This topic, then, I only now resume 
’Cause Counsel, disrespectful, dares presume, 

Unlawfully, to call that point still dubious 
Which has already, here, been carried through by us ! 
Gentlemen, now retire, and do your duty j 
The Court, at present, has no more to sue t’ ye. 

Verdict for defendants ! — Judges scud away: 

Ditto repeated on the following day ! ! 

Timothy Truepen. 
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^Excursions in South Africa. 

[The fc^owing U tlie first of a series of extracts from the Journal of a gentleman who 
went out as a settler to the Cape of Good Hope some years ago ; and whose long residence 
in the interior of that Colony has enabled him to give accurate sketches of its singular 
scenery, and of the various classes of its native population. The progress and prospects o^ 
the English emigrants themselves will form one of the most interesting, though not one of 
the earliest, topics of discussion.] 

No. I. 

Journey to the Tarka. — Description of an African Grazier s 
Residence and mode of Life. 

On the 15th of September, after having been settled about ten 
weeks on our location, I set out on a short excursion through the 
districts lying to the west and south, which I had not yet visited ; 
partly with the view of making myself aciiuainted with the aspect 
and capabilities of the country itself, and with the character and mode 
of life of the inhabitants j and partly for the purpose of transacting 
some business with the functionaries of Government at the villages 
of Cradock and Somerset. . I ought to premise, that the Scottish 
settlers, of whom I was the ostensible head or representative, had 
been located near the source of a mountain-stream called Bavian's 
llivier, or Baboon’s Biver. This little stream, which is one of the 
subsidiary branches of the Great Fish Biver, waters a secluded pas- 
toral glen of above thirty miles in length, situate behind the wocTdy 
mountains of Cahaberg, abf>ut 150 miles in a direct line from the 
sea-coast of Albany, and upwards of miles from Algoa Bay. 

There was at this time no waggon road out of the valley, except 
the diflicult and dangerous one which we had cut out or repaired 
for the passage of the baggage-waggons otr our first arrival. Being 
now mounted, however, on one of the light and hardy horses of the 
country, with an active Hottentot lad for a guide, who knew 
every pass of the mountains, and every bridle path through bosky 
dell and barren waste, for at least a hundred miles arouiid, I cared 
but little for beaten tracks, and struck across the hills in a direct 
line for Cradock. On gaining the steep and barren summit of the 
ridge which divides the vale of Bavian’s River from that of the 
Tarka and its subsidiary dells, I was struck by the change of aspect 
and of vegetable productions which was suddenly presented to 
me. Behind us, although the mountains were bleak, rocky, and 
bare, still they were sprinkled over, though scantily, with grass ; 
whilst the valley itself looked rich and verdant, being thickly studded 
over with groves of mimosa trees, and its little stream, bordered 
with willows, gliding quietly along through green pastures. Before 
us, to the westward, the Tarka opened up in dim perspective, with 
wild savage glens winding down to it through dark ridges of 
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gloomy hills, which, as they approached the main valley, broli 
off into separate peaks, steep, sterile and rocky, but assuming, i 
many instances, curious conical forms, at once singular and monc 
tonous. The lower declivities of these hills were varigated her 
and there with patches of low brushwood 3 but thereipfe^e no tree 
excepting the fringe of willows and of thorny mimoS®j(^hich gent 
rally lined the brink of the river and the courses of the mountai 
torrents. Of any thing like grass or paa|urage there was no af 
pearance, excepting in some of the recesses and declivities of th 
hills. The whole country appeared like a cheerless and barrel 
desert 3 and even the alluvial soil along the banks of the river ha 
the aspect of a brown heathy waste. 

Descending from the ridge of the mountain by a steep and stone 
path, tracked out by the (piaghas, elands, hartebeests,* and othe 
large game, which still abound in this wild and secluded region, w 
followed the rugged course of a solitary brook, or rather torrent 
(for the greater part of its bed was now dry,) until we reached, afte 
a ride of about three hours, the farm of Elands-drift, in the valle] 
of the Tarka. This is the residence of an old African boor, namec 
Winsel Koetzer, at this time our nearest neighbour 3 and as hii 
house, farm, and mode of life afford altogether a fair average sampli 
of those of his class in this quarter of the colony, I shall describ 
them with some minuteness. 

On riding up to the place, which consists of three or lour thatchec 
houses, and a few ‘ hartebeest hiiisjes,' or reed cabins, inhabited bj 
the Hottentot servants, we were encountered by a host of some 
twenty or thirty dogs, which had been lying about in the shade ol 
the huts, and now started up around us, open mouthed, with a 
prodigious barking and clamour, as is generally the case at every 
farm-house on the approach of strangers. In day-light these growl* 
ing guardians usually coniine themselves to a mere noisy demon- 
stration 5 but at night it is often a matter of no small peril to 
approach a farm-house, for many of these animals are both fierce 
and powerful, and will not hesitate to attack a stranger if, in their 
eyes, he has the ill luck to appear in any way suspicious. The 
noise of the dogs brought out Arend Koetzer, one of the farmer’s 
sons, from the principal dwelling-house, a fine, frank young fellow, 
whom 1 had previously met with once or twice at Bavian’s River. 
Seeing us thus beset, he came instantly to our help against the canine 
rabble, whom he discomfited with great vigour, by hurling at them 
a few of the halfiknawed bones and bullocks’ horns which were 
lying in scores about the place. The young boor was rejoiced to 
see me, and introduced me to his mother and sisters, — a quiet 
looking matron, and two bashful girls, who now appeared from one 


• Quagha, Eguus Quag^a, the South African wild ass. Eland, the 
Antilope Oreas. Hartebeest, the Antilope Bubalis, 
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of the outhouses. ^ Wil Myn-heer aff-zadel?* (' Will the gentle- 
man unsaddle V) was the first inquiry. I readily agreed, intend- 
ing, indeed, though it was still early in the afternoon, to spend 
the night at this place, with the view of becoming better acquainted 
with ij^feustic neighbours. 

On entering the house, I found that the old boor had not yet 
risen from his afternoon nap, or siesta, a habit which is generally 
prevalent throughout the colony. He was not long, however, in 
making his appearance j and, after shaking hands with a sort of gruff 
heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from a shelf, and urged 
me to drink a ^ zoopje’ (dram) with him, assuring me that it was 
good ‘ brandiwyn,’ distilled by himself from his own peaches. I 
tasted the spirit, which was colourless, with something of the 
flavour of bad whisky, but preferred regaling myself with a cup of 
' thee-watcr,’ which had in the meanwhile been prepared and poured 
out for me by the respectable and active-looking dame. This ‘ tea- 
water’ (properly enough so termed) is made by a decoction, rather 
than an infusion, of the Chinese leaf, and which, being diluted with 
a certain proportion of boiling water, without any admixture of 
milk or sugar, is offered to every visitor who may chance to arrive 
during the heat of the day. A small tin box with sugar-candy is 
sometimes handed round with the " tea-water,’ from which each 
person takes a little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sweeten, 
in frugal fashion, the bitter beverage as he swallows it. During 
this refreshment I carried on a tolerably fluent conversation in 
broken Dutch with my host and his ‘ huis-vrouw j’ and I gratified 
them not a little by communicating the most recent information I 
possessed of the state of European politics, respecting which old 
Koetzer was very inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which we were 
thus comfortably seated, would not, probably, have suggested any 
ideas of peculiar comfort to an Englishman. It was a house somewhat 
of the size and appearance of an old-fashioned Scotch barn. The 
walls were thick, and substantially built of strong adhesive clay ^ a 
material which, being well prepared or tempered, in the manner of 
mortar for brick-making, and raised in successive layers, soon ac- 
quires, in this dry climate, a great degree of hardness, and is consi- 
dered scarcely inferior in durability to brick. These walls, which 
were about eight or nine feet high, and tolerably smooth and 
straight, had been plastered over within and without with a compo- 
sition of sand and cow-dung, and this being afterwards well white- 
washed with a sort of pipe-clay, or with wood-ashes diluted with 
milk, the whole had a very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard rushes, which 
are considered much more durable and less apt to catch fire than 
straw. There was no ceiling under this roof j but the rafters over- 
head were hung with a motley assemblage of several sorts of im- 
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plements and provisions, such as hunting apparatus, hilUtongut 
(that is, dried flesh of various kinds of game,) sjamboks (large whips 
of rhiriceros and hippopotamus hide,) leopard and lion-skihs, ostricH 
eggs and feathers, strings of onions, rolls of tobacco, bamboos for 
whip-handles, calabashes, and a variety of similar articles. A large 
pile of fine home-made soap graced the top of a partition wall. j 

The house was divided into three apartments : the one in which 
we were seated (called the voor-huis) opened immediately from the 
open air, and is the apartment in which the family always sit, eat, 
and receive visitors. A private room (or slaap-kamer) is formed 
at either end of this hall, by partitions of the same height and con- 
struction as the outer walls running across, and having doors open- 
ing out of the sitting-room. 

Such is the usual construction of a substantial farmer’s house in 
this part of the colony, and for one superior to old Koetzer’s, you 
will find half a dozen so much worse as only to deserve the name 
of hovels. But I have not yet completed the picture. 

The floor, which, though formed only of clay, appeared uncom- 
monly smooth and hard, 1 found, on inquiry, had been formed of ant- 
heaps, which being pounded into dust, and then watered and well- 
stamped, assume a consistency of great hardness and tenacity. In 
making these floors, however, care must be taken to use only such 
ant-hills as have been broken up aud plundered by the aard-vark, 
or ant-bear, and consequently deserted by the surviving insects j 
otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you may find you have 
planted two or three troublesome colonies beneath your feet. This 
floor is carefully washed over every morning with water mixed with 
fresh cow-dung, in order to keep it cool and free from vermin— 
especially fleas, which arc apt to become an intolerable pest in this 
country. 

This house was lighted by four square windows in front, one in 
each of the bed-rooms, and two in the. voor-kamer, and by the 
door, which appeared only to be shut during the night. The door 
consisted merely of some reeds, rudely fastened on a wicker frame, 
and fixed to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks’ hide. The win- 
dows also were without glass, and were closed in the night, each 
with an untanned skin of the quagha, or wild-ass. 

The furniture amounted to little more than a dozen chairs and 
stools, with bottoms formed of thongs, and a couple of tables, one 
large and roughly constructed of common plank from the geelhout- 
tree, the other small, and more highly finished, of ornamental wood. 
At the smaller table was the station of the old dame, who had 
before her a brass tea-urn, and the other apparatus, whence sbe 
dispensed the beverage I have already mentioned. Opposite her 
sat the haas (as the Hottentot attendants called their master,) with 
the flask of brandiwyn at his elbow, and his long clumsy Dutch to- 
bacco-pipe in his mouth. At the farther end of the apartment, a couple 
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□f wooden pails, bound with bright polished hoops of brass, were 
suspended from crooked antelope’s horns built into the wall j these 
pails were filled with spring-water, and had bowls of c^abash 
[iffixed to them,, jn order that whoever was athirst might drink with 
Facility. Sonrtfiilk, however, is the favourite beverage in this 
country ; and, when that is to be had, no one drinks water. In 
another corner stood a huge churn, into which the milk is poured 
every night and morning until it is filled, when it is churned by two 
slaves or Hottentot women. 

In the same end of the hall, part of the carcase of a sheep was 
suspended from a beam j and I was informed that two sheep, and 
sometimes more, were daily slaughtered for fannly consumption ; 
the Hottentot herdsmen and their families, as well as the farmer’s 
own household, being chiefly fed upon mutton, at least during sum- 
mer, when beef could not be salted. The carcases were hung up 
in this place, it appeared, chiefly to prevent waste by being con- 
stantly under the eye of the mistress, who, in this country, instead of 
the ancient Saxon title of * giver of bread,’ (levedy, whence our 
English term of lady,) might be appropriately called the ^ giver of 
mutton,’ Mutton, and not bread, is here the staff of life j and they 
think it no more odd to have a sheep hanging in the voor-huis, than 
a farmer's wife in England would to have the large household loaf 
placed for ready distribution on her hall table. At this very period, 
in fact, a pound of wheaten bread in this quarter of the colony was 
; six times the value of a pound of animal food. 

In regard to dress, there was nothing very peculiar to remark. 
That of the females, though in some respects more slovenly, 
resembled a good deal the costume of the lower classes in England 
thirty or forty years ago. The men wore long looose trowsers of 
sheep or goat skin tanned by their serviints, and made in the family. 
A check shirt, a jacket of coarse friese or cotton, according to the 
weather, and a broad-brimmed white hat completed the dress. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered essential articles 
of dress for either sex, and were, I found, seldom worn except when 
they went to church or to vrolykheids (merry-rnakings.) A sort of 
sandals, however, are in common use, called veld-schoens, (country 
shoes,) the fashion of which was, I believe, originally borrowed 
from the Hottentots. They are made of raw bullock’s hide, with 
an upper leather of dressed sheep or goat skin, much in the same 
way as the old brogues of the Scotch Highlanders. They do not 
last long, but they are light and easy in dry weather j every man 
can make his own veld-schoens, and the leather costs little or 
nothing. 

Having previously heard that the industrious dame, the JufTrouw 
Koetzer, sometimes manufactured leather dresses for sale, I bespoke 
a travelling jacket and trowsers of dressed springbok skin, the latter 
to be faced with leopard fur, the pTce of which altogether was 
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thirteen rix-dollars, or about ll. sterling. I purchased also the 
skin of a very beautiful leopard, which one of the young Koetzers 
had lately shot, for about a pound of gunpowder. 

Old Koetzer and his family, like the old Dutch colonists generally, 
were extremely inquisitive, asking a great variety of questions, 
some of them on very trifling matters. Englishmen are apt to feel 
annoyed by this practice, but without any sufficient cause j for, though 
it betokens a lack of refinement, it is not at all allied to rudeness or 
impertinence : it is simply the result of untutored curiosity on the 
manners of people living in a wild and thinly inhabited country, to 
whom the sight of a stranger is a rare event, and by whom news of 
any description is welcomed with avidity. Instead, therefore, of 
haughtily or sullenly repelling their advances to mutual confidence, 
I answered all their questions with good humour, including those 
that respected my own age, the number, names, and ages of my 
family and relatives, the objects and extent of my present journey, 
and such like. In return, I plied them with similar and still more 
various interrogatories, to all of which they not only replied with 
the utmost openness, but seemed highly delighted with my frank- 
ness. In this manner I soon learned that my host had eight or 
ten brothers, all stout frontier graziers like himself, and all with 
numerous families. His own family consisted (if I rightly recol- 
lect) of six sons and as many daughters, several of whom were 
married and settled in the neighbourhood. Two of his sons, with 
their wives and families, w'cre at present living at this place in cot- 
tages adjoining to his house. I'he old dame informed me that she 
was herself by birth a Jourdan, and was descended from one of the 
French Hugonot families, who settled in the colony after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz. Her father, she said, could speak 
French •, but she herself knew no language but Dutch. Her manner 
and address, however, retained something of French urbanity and 
politeness, which the Belgian bluntncss of her husband rendered the 
more obvious. 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, I suggested a 
w^alk round the premises, and sallied forth, accompanied by the old 
boor and his son Arcnd. They led me first to the orchard, which was 
of considerable extent, and contained a variety of fruit trees all in 
a thriving state. The peach trees, which were now in blossom, 
were most numerous j but there were also abundance of apricot, 
almond, walnut, apple, pear, and plum trees, and whole hedges of 
figs and pomegranates. The outward fence, where there was any, 
consisted of a hedge of quinces. There was also a fine grove of 
lemon, and a few young orange, trees. The latter require to 
be sheltered, I was told, during the winter, until they have attained 
considerable size, the frosts being apt to blight them in this upland 
valley. All the other fruits are raised with ease : peach trees, I 
was told, would bear fruit the third year after the seeds had been 
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put in the ground. From the want of care and skill, however, in 
grafting, few of the fruits in this part of the colony (as I after- 
wards found) were of superior sorts or of delicate flavour. The 
peaches especially are but indifferent ; but, as they are chiefly grown 
for making brandiwyn, or to be used in a dried state, excellence of 
flavour is but little regarded. Two mulberry trees, which were 
planted in front of the house, were large and flourishing, and pro- 
duced,.! was informed, abundance of fruit. This was not the wild 
or white mulberry raised in Europe for feeding silk worms j but I 
understand the latter sort also thrives very well in most parts of the 
colony. 

The garden, if it deserved the name, was very deficient in neat- 
ness, but contained a variety of useful vegetables, among which I 
observed a large plot of beet-root, some beds of very fine parsnips, 
and cabbiiges, a sort of turnip-cabbage which they called * Kinowl- 
kole,’ and plenty of mint, sage, and garlic. Onions are raised in great 
abundance, and of a (piality fully equal to those of Spain. Pumpkins 
and melons, which arc cultivated in considerable quantity, were just 
planted. The sweet potatoe is also grown here. The common po- 
tatoe, though it grows well, appeared not to be in much requear in 
this part of the colony. Until the arrival of the English settlers, 
indeed, the value of this useful root was not generally appreciated 
by the inhabitants, and the quality of the few they raised was very 
inferior. Since that period, however, the cultivation of potatoes 
has greatly extended itself in the eastern districts, and their quality 
has been so much improved by the seed brought out by the settlers, 
that they are now scarcely, if at all, inferior to those of England j 
and the prejudices with which the native population, more particu- 
larly the Hottentots, regarded them, are rapidly giving way. The 
effects of this in- another generation it is difficult to estimate ; but, 
as potatoes may be successfully cultivated with a moderate de- 
gree of moisture, and are not subject to many of the casualties 
which affect the grain crops in this climate, I should venture to say 
that the general use of this vegetable would alone enable the colony 
to double or treble its agricultural population at no remote period. 
Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small, but well kept 
vineyard, from which a large produce of very fine grapes is obtained, 
which, as well as the peaches, arc chiefly distilled into brandy for 
home consumption. 

The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and garden ground, together 
with about twenty acres of corn land adjoining, is irrigated by the 
waters of a small mountain-rill, which arc collected and led down 
in front of the house by an artificial canal. Without irrigation, 
little can be cultivated in this part of the colony j and, though 
the river Tarka passes only a short distance from the back of the 
orchard, the channel is here too deep to admit of its waters being 
led out upon the banks. The limited extent, therefore, of from 
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twenty to thirty acres was the whole that could be cultivated on this 
farm, comprising at least six thousand acres, exclusive of the waste 
and unappropriated tracts adjoining. But this is quite sufficient 
for the wants of a large family j the real wealth of the farm, so far 
as respects marketable commodities, lies in the flocks and herds 
which are raised on its extensive pastures. This old Winsel him- 
self hinted to me — as, shutting up a gap in the garden hedge with 
a branch of thorny mimosa, we issued out towards the ' kraals * or 
cattle folds, — the boor exclaiming in a tone of jocund gratulation, 
while he pointed to a distant cloud of dust moving up the valley — 
' Maar daar koomt myn vee !’ (" But there come my cattle.’) 

On approaching the cattle kraals, I was struck by the great 
, height of the principal fold, which was elevated fifteen or twenty 
feet above the level of the adjoining plain, and my surprise was cer- 
tainly not diminished when I found that the mound, on the top of 
which the kraal was constructed, consisted of a mass of solid dung, 
accumulated by the cattle of the farm being folded for a succession 
of years on the same spot. The sheep folds, though not quite so 
elevated, and under the lee, as it were, of the bullock-kraal, were 
also fixed on the top of similar accumulations. The several folds 
(for those of the sheep and goats consisted of three divisions) were 
all fenced in with branches of the thorny mimosa, which formed a 
sort of rampart around the margin of the mounds of dung, and were 
carefully placed with their prickly sides outw^ards, on purpose to 
render the inclosures more secure from the nocturnal assaults of the 
hyaenas, tigers, and jackalls. Against all these ravenous animals, 
the oxen are, indeed, able to defend themselves j but the hyaenas and 
tigers (or leopards) are very destructive to calves, sheep, and 
goats, when they can break in upon them, which they will some- 
times do in spite of the numerous watch-dogs kept for their protec- 
tion ; and the cunning jackall is not less destructive to the young 
lambs and kids. 

While we were conversing on these topics, the clouds of dust 
which I had observed approaching from three different quarters, 
came nearer, and I perceived that they v;ere raised by two nume- 
rous flocks of sheep, and one large herd of cattle. First came the 
Hamels, (wethers,) which are reared for the market, and are often 
driven even down to Cape Town, 7OO miles distant. These being 
placed in their proper fold, the flock of ewes, ewe-goats and lambs, 
was next driven in, and carefully penned in another j those having 
young ones of tender age being kept separate. And, finally, the 
cattle herd came rushing on pell-mell, and spontaneously assumed 
their station upon the summit of their 'guarded mount j’ the milch 
cows only being separated, in order to be tied up to stakes within a 
small inclosure nearer the houses, where they were milked by the Hot- 
tentot herdsmen, after their calves, which were kept at home, had 
been permitted to suck for a certain period. Not one of those cows I 
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-was tald, would allow herself to be milked until her calf had first been 
put to her j if the calf dies, of course there is an end of her milk 
for that season. Ibis, I have no doiibt is the effect of habit, and 
might be ' remedied by proper management. About thirty cows 
were milked ^ but the quantity obtained from them was very small, 
not so much as Wbnld be got from six or eight English cows. 

The bopr aiid his wife, with all their sons, daughters, daughteri;* 
in-law, and g^and-chitdreh, who were about the place, were aswr 
duously occupied, while the herds and flocks were folding, in exubain- 
ing them as they passed in, and }n walking through among them 
afterwards, to see that all was right. I was assured, that, though they 
do not very frequently count them, yet they can know at once if any 
individual ox is missing, or if any accident has happened among the 
flocks from beasts of prey or otherwise.* 

Every individual of an African boor’s family, including even th*^ 
child at the breast, has an interest in the welfare of the flocks and 
herds. It is their custom, as soon as a child is born, to set apart 
for it a certain number of the young live stock, which increase as , 
the child grows up ; and which, having a particular mark regularly 
affixed to them, form, when the owner arrives at adult age, a stock 
sufficient to be considered a respectable dowry for a prosperous 
farmer’s daughter, or to enable a young man, though he may not 
possess a single dollar of cash, to begin the world respectably as a 
^ Vec Boor.’ 

In returning to the bouse, my host showed me his corn-mil^ 
which was of very small dimensions and simple construction. The 
water -wheel, which was driven horizontally by the little caual of 
irrigation on its passage to the orchard, was only about five feet 
in diameter, and the millstones not more than two. A slender 
iron axle, of which the lower end was fixed in the horizontal 
water-wheel, passing through a small hole in the centre of the 
nether millstone, was mortised into the up^fer one, which, by this 
means, was put in motion. The corn was supplied by an orifice in 
the upper stone, and the flour conveyed by a little wooden spout 
into^ a leathern bag : and this was the whole machinery. I was 
informed it would grind about a bushel of wheat in eight hours. 


• This faculty, thoucfU the result, doubtless, of ueculiar habits of atten- 
tioii, is certainly very remarkable ; for the herd of cattle at this placd 
amounted alto^etlier to nearly 700 head, and the sheep and goats (which 
were mingled together) to upwards of 5,000. This is considered a very 
respectable, but by no means an extraordinary, stock for a Tarka 
grazier. 
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iRiFLeCtlONS ON THE PRESENT StATE OP BniTISH fWD^A.* 

* Instat enim et urg«t, et quo te cunque rcrteri# peraoqultitt.* * 

Whoever the author of the ‘ Reflections on the Present st^inpf 
British India’ may be, by the execution of such a work at t^is 
time, he has done essential service to the public. We know^^ot 
bov it is, but from some unexplained cause, whether of diffidence^ or 
interest, or indolence, there exists in the minds of the conductors Of 
the chief vehicles of popular instruction, a strange reluctance to ad- 
vert to the condition and prospects of our Eastern territories. A 
question with which forty years ago the British Empire rang from 
one extremity to the other, which divided the two great politicjd 
parties of the state, and rivetted the attention of all that were emi- 
nent by rank, of fortune, or ability, is now looked upon as amRtter 
of abstruse, by-gone, possibly philanthropic, but certainly uninte- 
resting, inquiry. It is in vain for those who, like ourselves, have 
devoted much time to the investigation of our relations with Asia, to 
ater their pre-eminent importance, or expose the vulgar error of 
their intricacy and confusion ; in vain do the few whom curiosity 
may have led into this vast field of political speculation, assert that 
they have been amply repaid j— all that can be said or written on the 
magnitude and variety of the interests, commercial, moral, and 
religious, which it involves, hardly suffices to obtain a transient 
aqd cursory notice of the impending controversy between the 
East India Company and the people of England. 

In Parliament, ‘ sufficient for the day, the evil thereof,’ seems to 
be the universal motto: when the subject is mentioned, entreaties for 
postponement are general and loud j some plead the importunity of 
more urgent business, others the scanty information within reach; 
all are unwilling to anticipate, by a single hour, a duty which must 
soon be. prescribed by the imperious dictation of events, and reso- 
lutely combat its " premature agitation.’ 

Out of doors, not one in twenty has arrived at the threshold of 
the discussion : some few have heard of the Burmese war, and some 
of the superstitions of the Hindoos ; soldiers know what regiments 
are in India, and who is Cominander-in-Chief ; the Clergy note the 
vacancies in the See of Calcutta, and whispers may be heard in 
the Hall of Westminster on judicial mortality at Bombay. Add to 
this, the name of the Governor-General of Bengal, the price of 
India Stock, the military rank of a brother or a friend, and the district 
from which his last letter was dated, and you have summed up all 
that ^ men of education’ deem it necessary to know on the subject 
of Indian affairs. 

In those departments of public function which are more inti- 
mately connected with India, the same indifference, not to say 
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ignorance, prevails. After the tremendous struggle for power be- 
tween Pitt and Fox, which ended in the expulsion of the latter from 
office, among th^ alterations which took place in the machiaei|y of 
our Indian Administration, the most prominent and importaiit was 
the establishment of the Board of Control. , That this Board was 
intended by Mr. Pitt to act as a Court of Appeal from the decisions 
of the Company, and as some effectual checK against the recurrence 
of the mischiefs by which his Government was embarrassed, there 
can be no reasonable doubt j and as little doubt, we imagine, that, fir 
the adequate discharge of these duties, the principal Commissioner 
should possess an intimate acquaintance with the various and com- 
plicated interests over which he is appointed to guard. Now, We cer- 
tainly have no inclination to disparage the ability of the nobleman 
who now presides in this department, or to doubt his competence to 
master the most intricate questions of Indian' policy ; but it does 
appear to us, from the careless manner in which this important port- 
folio has latterly passed from hand to hand, until it reached Lord 
Ellenborough, that there exists among the gentlemen of White* 
hall a disposition to think lightly of the responsibility of the Charge* 
They seem to imagine any person who has been at the University, 
and is moderately informed on the usual topics of ephemeral dis- 
cussion, abundantly sufficient to undertake the duties of President •, 
and it would, no doubt, be considered symptomatic of irrational and 
very primitive scrupulosity if a Prime Minister should hesitate to 
advance any given Lord of the Bed-chamber to a situation assimi- 
lating so much to the nature of a sinecure. It ought not, however, 
to be concealed, nor can it be too frequently proclaimed, that 
though there be in Indian details nothing of that obstinate descrip- 
tion which yields to none but the most severe and persevering 
study, yet that those who aspire to wield the destinies of the JBaft, 
must be trained by regular and lengthened instruction, and cannot 
be expected to do much of good in an office .which they are made 
to vacate only a few months after thejr appointment. In this re- 
spect, indeed, the measures of Mr. Fox had one great redeeming 
characteristic. Under the system which he would have established, 
some semblance of permanence and duration would have been in- 
troduced in that part of our Indian rule which is exercised under 
the authority of the Crown. Extraordinary, perhaps unconstitutional, 
power would have been vested in a few influential individuals;, 
but, in return, inconstant and inefficient counsels would have been 
avoided, and, instead of an empty fiction, we should possess the 
reality of practical control. As it is, we regret to express our^ ejoh- 
viction, that the propensity to regard Indian affairs as matters of 
local interest, totally detached from the great political relationil of 
the empire, is not less observable in the King’s Ministers than in 
the well-dressed public. Such delusions can only be referred to an 
ignorant persuasion of security where none in fact exists y and it is 
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because the considerations presented in the work before us ^l^e 
^inertly calculated to dissipate this illu^ldi^/to afeWf ^bilr 
knd Awaken ohr suspicions, that we sincerely fejoice in its 
porttine appearance. " 


We have often had occasion to speak in terms of cotnmepdatlop 
of the principle, which regulates promotion in the Company's ,ari]9j|. 
That there are men in this branch of their eipploimient of firs^HFate 
abilities, no one at all acquainted with Anglo-lndiai^ society 
eptertaia a doubt. Indeed, from the peculiar nature of the servipi^; 
the natural apd unconquerable distrust of Native devotion, the 
frequent necessity of reposing unbounded trust on individual discre- 
tion, and the extent of the operations which officers of inferibii: 
rank are often called upon to conduct, it has been long ago foui^ 
necessary to encourage distinguished talent by suitable incentive 
of honour and preferment. The natural consequence of impap^ 
justice^ in this respect, has been to elicit a prodigious quantify,, cl 
ipilitary skill ; and if a worthy enemy should ever contest our supre^ 
macy in the plains of Hindoostan, we shall have no reason to regf^ 
the want of tried and able commanders. 


The author of the ^ Rejflections on the Present State of British 
India’ must, we imagine, be a soldier. With an apparent exuberance 
of information on all subjects within the compass oi Indian inquiry, 
he evidently delights most in military detJiils 5 and, without the 
smalleit detraction from the classical taste and elegance of the 
Whole production, and the judgment and discrimination displayed 
on other* tojMcs of discussion, we confess we have been most in- 
terested by that portion of the * Reflections ’ which relates to the 
temper and character of our troops, the inefficiency of our Indisui 
Commissariat, and the contingency and danger of Russian invasion. 

, It i^ certainly a general, and, if erroneous, a most mischievous 
nbtlon, that Ml fears of foreign aggression are visionary and chime- 
3 arid that, so long asr we can suppress Native discontent, ^6 
iriby rely with perfect confidence on the permanence of our sove- 
rMgrity in India. If this opinion were merely theoretical, and tended 
to no immediate practical evil, it might advantageously, for a tiibe 
at least, give way to' more important discussions, and continue i 
question of mere speculative curiosity. But on it, unfortunateljr, 
rests what we, in unison with our author, conceive to be the most 
injurious and deceitful of all fallacies — the morbid and irrational 
alarm of European settlement. ^ Non movere quieta^ is the maxim 
perpetually inculcated on those who have the daring temerity to 
me^I^ Indian politics, — a maxim indisputably true, if the tran*; 
quilllty of which it deprecates the disturbance, be the result of 
meek content, and grateful acknowledgement for the mildness and 
clemency of our sway 5 but pregnant with consequences the most 
calstmitous and appalling if it prove the dignified resignation of 
unbending spirit, the haughty acquiescence of proud disdain, or the 
eep, sulky silence of despondency and despair. 
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yotftri^s.Qf this perilous quie^ luUo4 tq 
ite^i^tions qu the jgpa|^es of Caste, start with.Colppel %upro^ 
^tpecc^motion excited by a single Ensign going pp th^ cpun^jy t9 
join bis regiment they, whose clearer vision enables thenoi to aTspetli 
the incipient heaving of a troubled sea, or the curling eddies ot a 
whirlpool on the surface of this portentous calm, point to the 
insurrection at Bareilly, the Dhuma at Benares, the threat 
Shums-ool'Omrah at Hydrabad,* or the cruel * necessity'‘ at 
Baib^kpore. The policy of the former is the tyrannous reetraiht, 
if not total exclusion, of Europeans 5 of the latter, an intimate in* 
corporation of British with Native interests and affections, a league 
and covenant of union for the promotion of reciprocal benefit, ah 
enlarged scheme of beneficence and wisdom, which, ensuring to 
England the fair, legitimate advantages of dominion, may extend to 
India the inestimable blessings of the arts of peace — the repose of 
requited toil — the security of laborious acquisition — the comforts of 
soci&d intercourse — the institutions of matured civilisation*— the ll^ht 
of moral instruction during life — and the soothing consolation of re- 
vealed religion, and its hopes and promises when life is to be no moreL 

Our author is a firm and able advocate of the second school* 
He maintains, in opposition to distinguished names, that^ in 
the event of art irruption on our Indian territories from the North, 
we can have no security but in the cordial attachment of our Indian 
subjects } he asserts, that our policy has hitherto been such as to pro- 
duce a general distrust of our good faith, and an utter alienation frtwH 
the cause and the principles of our Government 5 he looks upon thb 
late encroachments in Persia as mere preliminaries to a descent 
upon Hindoostan ; and avows, with generous candour, his conviction 
that the forces of the East India Company would quail before the 
impetuous shock of the disciplined cohorts of the Czar. In support 
of these positions, he enters into a minute and elaborate statement 
of the schemes of Russia, the comparative facilities of march and 
transport by the various communications and routes between the 
Baltic and the Caspian, and thence through Persia and Afighahistmi 
or Balk and Cabul, to the Indus > he describes the distractious of the 
Court of the Shah as eminently tavourable to the undertaking, and 
asserts that the troops of Russia might reach the northern boundary 
before any force could be collected adequate to arrest their progress* 

With these cogent and formidable arguments we are introduced 
to the great question of Colonisation, not as a measure of ^pbssiUe 
policy, but of strict and exigent necessity. The free settlement of 
Europeans is the only scheme which our author can Stig^st fo^ the 
safety and stability of our Indian Empire; and, from the description 
which he gives of its probable operation, its practicability and ex- 
pedience appear equally unquestionable. 


* ‘ If,* said the brother-in-law of the Nizam, ‘every true believer would 
but throw a handful of earth upon the infidels, they must be overwhelmed. 
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y‘*To counteract the dfsadv&ntages under whS^ch w 

iK)mmahity lit present labour, tb confer a? benefit W 

governors, no less than upon the governed, colonisation is 
plan that can be adopted "with any prospect of success, 

‘By the adoption of this measure, in respect to India, it iifMJt 
meant that a crowd of settlers should be seut out, as they are 
Cape of Good Hope, Canada, or Van Diemen’s Land. Colon!^;* 
tion is, in fact, of two distinct kinds, corresponding with the 
of the country which sends forth the colonists, as well as of t]^ 
which receives them. One is intended for the benefit of the, jforqijpr* 
which relieves itself by encouraging the emigration of its surplus 
population 3 the other for the benefit of the latter, and consijs^ jn 
tine infusion of intelligence and activity into the social noiass,^ by 
'Settlement of men of skill, industry, and capital. It is precise 
this infusion, this admixture of men of energy and intelligence wita 
its already numerous, but almost torpid population, which , is 
required for Hindoostan, to set before the inhabitants the efi[ip;cts 
which so fine a climate is capable of producing, when t^r 
industry is directed with ability, and animated by an active and 
independent spirit. 

‘ The general advantages attendant upon this great measure will 
not be confined to the Natives alone, or to the working classes ; 
the Government of the country will feel the benefit of it in almost 
every stage of its administration, but more particularly in the check 
and restraint which the presence of respectable settlers will impo^ 
upon such of the public functionaries as are liable to be betrayed 
into the commission of acts of an arbitrary and unjustifiable nature, 
by the too great discretion with which their distance from the seat 
of Government induces them to believe themselves armed, and jn 
the assistance which such men would have it in their power to 
render the state, by acting in the commission of the peace, and 
relieving the magistrate of the district from a portion of its too 
exitensive, and often incompatible, duties. 

‘The “brief authority” of public officers, when exercised insitua- 
tions remote from the capital, — (and, in Bengal, the term remote 
may be applied to districts not very distant from Calcutta, in con- 
sequence of the slowness and difficulty of communication between 
all stations, excepting those lying on the principal military roads, or 
in the direction of the stream of the great rivers, no less than in 
consequence of the total silence of au enslaved Press upon all sub- 
jects relating to the servants of Government,) — and the excesses qp- 
caaionally committed by individuals now residing by speciab favour 
in the country, and who may be disposed to avail themselves of 
their distance from the district, or city courts, and of the apparent 
credit which they enjoy with men in authority, by reason of the 
smallness of their numbers, and the habitual deference with which 
they .are regarded bj the submissive Natives, would meet with a 
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salutary check in the residence of a numerous and respectable dasa 
^ ^rtd^that mutual fedtnjg ef inti^pundencu'ahd 

VcfesideiMohVbtild^be 'which is at once tficr 

lih^* efftet cd nibralify and upright conduct. 

' Rendered comparatively independent in his circumstances, «Ae 
cultivator would not fail to profit by the example set before him by 
the European settlers, in procuring for himself the comforts, and 
conveniences of life, and in qualifying himself for taking a share in 
the affairs of his district and country. The settlers would form a 
nucleus of intelligence and industry, the presence of which could 
not foil to have a favourable influence upon the nunds, os well as 
the actions, of the population : mixing with the Natives as flupaqusrs, 
planters, and traders j bound to them, in short, by one CQmnpou 
interest, and by reciprocal good offices, they would give strength 
and consistency to the mass in time of peace, and in war they would 
organise and conduct levies, and perform all the duties of a brave 
and active yeomanry, suflticient to animate the allegiance of all 
orders, and place the country in perfect security against external 
aggression or internal revolt. 

' Not only would the condition of the Native population be greatly 
improved by the measure proposed, but the state would directly 
participate in the advantages conferred upon the agrigpltural 
classes. The interest of wealthy and intelligent landholders would 
prompt them to undertake those works of public utility, the expense 
of which is now defrayed principally by the state, as lord paramount. 
Local charges of this nature form a large deduction from the gross 
rents, and, in addition to the cost of management and collection, 
which, it is to be presumed, would also be diminished, greatly 
reduce the net receipts of revenue. The redeuiption of land-tax by 
some j the reasonable terms on which others would lend their aid 
in superintending and remitting the collections ; and the consequent 
abolition of various offices, which the present state of the country 
renders indispensable, — would not fail, very Shortly, to relieve the 
Government from charges, the saving of which would more (ban 
compensate for the diminution in the stipulated amount of their 
land-revenue. The Governmeut, by rigidly adherings to the prin- 
ciple of universal proprietorship, has become justly obnoxious to 
the reproach of having contributed little — nothing, towards the 
embellishment of the country, or the convenience of the in^bi- 
tants generally, by the execution of works of public utility. 

Indian history is full of descriptions of the magnificent edifices, and 
other works of art, completed by former sovereigns and provincial 
rulers. ' Firoze Shah, we are' informed, in Dow’s tran8Jia4;iou of 
Ferishta, built fifty sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, twenty cara- 
vanserais, one hundred palaces, five hospitals, one hundred tombs, fen 
baths, ten spires, one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred bridges, &c. 
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JB||ber, in bis IV^emoirs, us, that he ordj?|:«d | 
to ^>e raised at every nipe cosa, and %|i^p^ouse at eyterjii 
coss, with a relay of six hordes j and hejs jQever, tired..^? 
of the number dr gardens and palaces which he erected and, 

Shere Shah, Ackbar, Jehatigir, Shah Jehan, and .Anrun^i^b^ 
appear, also, to have vied with each other in magnificence or thi» 
nature j and the great officers of state, in all parts of the en^pii^,. 
have left behind them monuments of their taste and Iffieral^V. 
The costly niaterials which they employed, together with the graM 
scale ahd massive style of the edifices alluded to, form a remu^ame 
contrast with the small and unpretending buildings erected by ‘ibe 
English. Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the differei^ 
between the approach to Delhi, or Agra, even in their present 
of decay, and that to Calcutta, after its having been nearly a cenitpry 
the capital of our Eastern Empire, the seat of Our Governinent, ahd 
the residence of the most opulent of all classes, whether Etirnp ^^ 
or Native. In the former, the road is lined with the ruina^ji^ 
palaces, gardens, fountains, tanks, serais, baths, — in short, e# 
quid tanta prcemittitur whilst the latter exhibits nothin 

from which, at the distance of a mile from the city, the traveljS^ 
could be led to suppose that he was approaching a place of greater 
consequence than an ordinary country town. The reproach which 
Burke thundered against his countrymen in the East, is not yc^ 
wiped away 3 and though, perhaps, it cannot now be said, that, 

' were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain 
to tell that it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of 
our dominion, by any thing better than the ouran-outang or the 
tiger,’ yet the monuments of state or beneficence left behind us 
would be comparatively few indeed j and, excepting in the town of 
Calcutta itself, they would be almost entirely confined to the repair* 
ing of AH Murdan’s and Firoze Shah’s canals, the construction of 
an imperfect military road from the seat of Government to the 
Upper Provinces, and the erection of a jail in all the principal 
towns. 

' The influence upon the minds of men, which is created by an at^ 
tention to whatever contributes to adorn the face of the country, 
and adds to the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants, ifl' at 
all times sufficiently great to become an object worthy of the con- 
sideration of Governinent. Attachment to the spot on which wc 
were born is not a mere sentiment, grounded upon early associa- 
tion, but has for its basis the substantial advantages which that spot 
affords. To strengthen these claims, .is to nourish the spirit of 
patriotism j and a wise Government will never relax in its 

• The quickest mode of travelling now in use, or indeed attaioahleji at 
present, in Bengal, is by what is called dawk ; that is, by palanquiii 
conveyance, at the rate of about four miles an hour. ' 
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tpi proipaote^ ^ ^^lich the aatety of the 

eveotti^Uir ‘*In i^ttiespeciftlly^ all o^r 

have this, oh^t in viev^ in pi^der that a fotindaiion ipay be 
or^aniilhg an efbclent provincial aripy, and a rjegUlar systm ^ 
de&nce^ in • the furtherance of which all ranks of the cpmpaunif j 
may be interested, 

'Little or no effect, however, from. a plan of this nature, can 
expected, .until measures are adopted for diffusing throughout th^ 
country the benefits of elementary instruction in the mechanical .art<h 
agricultiue, and manufactures, by the possession of which the people 
will learn the value of labour, and be able to put forth their strength 
in the great field of human industry. Many people imagine J^t 
this useful measure is in actual operation, in consequence of the 431(1 
section of the Charter of 1813, directing that ' a sum of not 
than one lac of rupees (10,000/.) shall be annually set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the en^^ 
couragement of the learned Natives of India, and for the introducr 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the ittr 
habitants of the British territories in India,’ &c. When, however, 
it is recollected that British India is supposed to contain nearly ninety 
millions of inhabitants, it will not be deemed surprising that the 
expenditure of such a small sum as ten thousand pounds i$ fuqijd 
totally inadequate to the production of any visible effect upon the 
manners and habits of the people. The Hindoo and Mobammedou 
Colleges established in Calcutta, are undoubtedly useful Institutions,, 
as far as the learned Natives of India are concerned ; and while 
some of the former bid fair to spread a knowledge of the English 
language among the Natives of the higher classes of Calcutta, thft 
latter is chiefly instrumental in qualifying Mohammedans for the 
appointments of vakeels, or pleaders in the law courts. The gradual 
introduction of the English language, however, is a point of so much 
importance, that any institution which has for its object the perpe- 
tuation of the existing absurdities of a body of law administered. 
a language alike foreign (and generally unknown) to the Judge 
who presides, as well as to the suitors and witnesses, cannot but he 
considered as a misappropriation of the funds in question. If tl^e 
English language were made an indispensable qualification for every 
public employment, it would tend, more than any thing else, th 
the encouragement of general knowledge, and, as a natural cqnsa* 
quence, to the gradual weaning of the minds of the Natives from 
the absurd superstition by which their energies are clogged, and 
which sits like an incubus . upon both their mental and physicm 
powers. A knowledge of the English language would, in this 
sense, conduce both to the moral and physical advantages of the 
Natives, and wouUl shortly render them fit to take a share iu epn- 
ducting the affairs of the country, which their utter ignorance now 
affords an excuse for depriving them of. Education would not only 
engender new tastes and new wants, but confer the means of gratify- 
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iiig them* A thousnad channels of in^lidtry ypuld, be opened 
and doubtkss new forms of inven^on wpuld w .* Ijpdied foi^ 
which it is impossible, under present circum^ncea, io foreteU : 
as there are stars the light of which astronomers telf us P 
even yet bad time to reach the sphere which we inhabit, so 
are combinations of thought in the fertile mind of man whic^ iO 
hardly possible to imagine. In proportion as the genius o^ 
Natives was called forth, the increased intercourse with Europeti^] 
which would be the direct consequence of their newly-acquirld ® 
telligehce, would elevate their moral character, and imbue 
with a spirit which could not but be favourable to the propaga® 
of the religion of the gospel amongst them. It would, indeed/ 
doing no less injustice to the purity of that religion than to fhc 
dignity of human nature, to suppose that any thing but utter igmb- 
rance could retain the Natives of India in the gross system” bi 
idolatry by which they are now debased ^ and the evident feeling 
shame tliat is perceptible in the countenance of every Native it\mve 
the ordinary stamp, when the ceremonials of his religion are SpoliClIi 
of in his presence, should be hailed as a good omen of the ultimate 
effect which the diffusion of knowledge will produce. It is 
conceive how the most gifted genius, when standing alone and uni 
supported amidst a priest-ridden {lopulation, and . having none but 
repulsive and haughty Europeans, in high official stations, to re^rt 
to, will cling to the errors of the religion in which he was brought 
up, even in spite of his better reason j but when the nurabar of 
those with whom he can indulge in a community of thought is Sn*. 
creased, there will be no longer any such reason for concealment j 
and conversion will rapidly proceed, as it always should do, by the 
light of reason and reflection, non est religionis cogere religions ; 
but example and education are at all times legitimate means of pro- 
ducing conviction. V,, . 

* With the slender means, however, at present at the disposal of 
Government, it is unreasonable to expect that any decisive improve- 
ment of the kind alluded to will be effected. In Calcutta, tho me- 
cess of several public and private establishments, but particularlyof 
the Anglo-Indian College, has led many to form an exaggerated 
estimate of the measures now in operation, and of the general en- 
couragement given by Government, as well as individuals, for pro- 
moting instruction throughout the country. Those at Calcutta ai^ 
chiefly supported by the exertion of private individuals j aud the 
countenance afforded by Government is generally supposed to be 
almost entirely attributed to the influence of some leading member 
of the society j whilst Native gentlemen of rank and wealth, 
though many of them undoubtedly men of liberal and enlightened 
minds, are not insensible to the vanity of seeing their namer asso- 
ciated with those of the magnates of the realm m this or any other 
public undertaking. Certain it is, that at a distance from the capital, 
the spectacle of a Native of rank interesting himself in the educa- 
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tioQ of his c(ni^tryj^n> Is, if not entirely unknown, at kfltt vevy 
rare; from this circmmstance, together with the smlH numb^ 
^nd compui'^itively short residence of the missionaries 
on whom the practical charge of the schools devolves, no peeeep* 
tible progress has been made, or can be expected, in a work requir- 
ing so much persevering attention, and so steady an adherence to 
system, as, the progressive reform which it is desirable to effect iw 
the habits and manners of the population of Hindoostan. Without 
the aid of a body of men who, from being settled in the country, 
will be impelled as much by a feeling of mutual convenience and 
advantage, as by a sense of their duty as Christians, to attend to 
the improvement of those around them, no lasting impression will 
be made ; our utmost efforts, like writing on the sand, will be liable 
to be effaced by every change, even to the slightest ruffling on Ae 
surface. 

' In every point of view, then, is colonisation the only effectual 
remedy, the ‘ one thing needful,’ for the salvation of Hindoostan j 
whether we look to augmenting the efficiency of the civil Govern- 
ment, and enabling it to fulfil the duties to which it is now confes- 
sedly inadequate, without an addition to its expenditure which the 
revenue of the country could never support j or to the defence 6f 
the country against foreign invasion, without rendering it onefbiid, 
out of all proportion, to the mother country j or, lastly, to the im- 
provement and well-being of the subject-millions committed to our 
sway, and the eventual establishment of Christianity over some of 
the fairest portions of the habitable globe.* 

The spirit of philosophical inquiry evinced in the preceding ex- 
tracts, animates every part of the ‘ Reflections on the State of India.’ 
It is not the crude digest or inflamed invective of a pensiqner or 
partisan, but a calm, deliberate, authoritative exposition of the evils 
which discredit our name, and endanger our influence in India, 
Whatever may be the party or prepossession of him who takes the 
* Reflections’ into his hand, he will find there nothing to wound hia 
prejudices or irritate his self-love. Praise is freely bestowed where* 
praise is due, and faults and errors are exposed, not in malignant 
acerbity of complaint, but solely with the view of suggesting a speedy 
and effectual remedy. We trust the author of this very able 
treatise will be induced, by public applause or friendly solicitation, 
to save it from the neglect which transcendant merit often fails to 
avert from anonymous productions. It is due to the miserable po- 
pulation, the improvement of whose condition is the main object of 
the publication ; it is due to Parliament and the country, who are 
interested in the evidence of all capable, from thefr ability or expe- 
rience, to inform the conscience of the great councils of the nation; 
it is due to the author himself, whose reputation, be it ever so high, 
cannot fail to be enhanced by the acknowledgment, that his name 
should appear in the next edition, on the title-page of this invaluable 
work. 
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Political Condition of the Frek-Coloueed iNBABiTANt^^i 
OF THE Island op Trinidad. . 

In ' The Oriental Herald' for February, we devoted a few pa^ 
to some remarks on the distinctions in the American ColotUHi 
arising from mixture of blood. Our purpose in the present artiolt 
is <0 illustrate the strength of this prejudice, by a sketch oi 
political history of the island of Trininad. In that portion of 4^ 
history which relates to the political condition of the mixed raco 
under the British Government, after the colony became, by copqueft^ 
a dependency of the British Empire, a melancholy instance of the 
iphuence of colonial prejudice exhibits itself on the part of Great 
Britain, in permitting the European inhabitants of the island r^to 
usurp a domination over the other free classes, not warranted 
by the state of the law in this colony at the time of its capitulatfpii, 
It ^as not until within the last few months, that, upon a memorial 
being presented in behalf of this class of his Majesty’s subjects by 
their benevolent advocate. Hr. Lushington, the constitution|!l 
equality, sanctioned by the cedulas of the Spanish law, has 
finally recognised as a fundamental article of the government. 

But to revert to the earlier history of the island. About the year 1778^ 
some individuals, wearied of cultivating the worn-out and ungrate^ 
ful soils of many of the surrounding islands, were prompted to yi^it 
Trinidad, where they understood there were still unoccupied landi^ 
rich and luxuriant, capable of yielding great revenue, and of reward- 
ing the most sanguine expectations of the enterprising planter^ 
and their highest anticipations, in regard to the fertility of the soij^ 
yt^X^ fully confirmed by their visit. Among these planters wrs 
I^r, Rome de St. Laurent, a settler from Grenada, a gentleman 
wjith great ardour in agriculturiJ speculations, possessed the mppt 
enlarged views of policy and legislation. On landing in Trink}^ 
he beheld an island gifted with almost every blessing which 
Nature, in her greatest prodigality, could lavish j a soil the most 
exuberant, diversified with every variety of aspect j extensive plains 
alternating with hill and dale 3 rivers capable of navigation far into 
the interior, and offering at every season a plentiiul supply of wate|rj 
mountains traversing the island in picturesque groups 3 and, withali 
this fine country separated from the north-east point of Terra Finpa 
by a beautiful basin, which offered a safe anchorage throughout its 
whole extent at the most tempestuous seasons. The whoje island* 
too^ was covered-with forests containing every species 6 f^ durable 
wood, and holding forth every advantage to a Government that 
knew how to avail itself of such resources. 

Rome de St. Laurent, astonished that such an important 
should have remained so long neglected, immediately con- 
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ceived the project of persuading the Governors to permit him to 
proceed to the city of Caraccas, in order to concert soihe means of 
attracting an immigration of inhabitants, into this valuable 
Thyre were at that time two Governors in iVlnidad, hoMihg air- 
tinct, jarring, and contradictory jurisdictions. Bon Martin de Sal- 
vhriaheld the civil, and Don l^fael Delgar the military power j btit 
both' of them, pleased at the prospect of seeing a great arid rapid 
influx of strands attratced to the ’ colony under their chdr^i 
\^ling:ly promised to embrace whatever plan might be suggested 
efhcient for the end proposed. Eventually; Mr. Rome de St. Laurerif, 
ha\dng to proceed to Caraccas to press an appeal before the Inteh- 
dattt Don Josef de Avalos, against the authority of Don Rafael Bel- 
gar, took advantage of his presence at the seat of government, to 
accomplish the scheme which he had so long meditated. He r56- 
pfesented to the Intendant, that few people would be tempted t6 
settle in an island as yet in a wild state, unless very alluring pros- 
pects were held out to them j that few would quit their old abodes^ 
where they enjoyed every comfort, to hazard living in woods and 
wilds, continually exposed to sickness, and subjected to all thri 
privations necessarily incidental to first settlers, unless some very 
extraordinary advantages should be offered as an inducement. He 
further said, that, ponversant as he was with the inhabitants of the 
old exhausted settlements, he would pledge himself that a rapid In- 
crease of p(^ulation would be acquired so soon as adequate en- 
couragement was offered. 

There is something so contagious in enthusiasm, and so attractive 
in the enterprise of planting inhabitants in a desert, that Mr. 
Rome de St. Laurent found no difficulty in communicating the en^ 
thusiastic feelings which animated him, into the breast of a benevo- 
lent man like Don Josef de Avalos. Any other man than Mr. Rome 
de St. Laurent would have shrunk from the apparently visionarjf 
plan ; but it is the character of enthusiasm to despise every obstacle, 
to consider every attempt as practicable, and not ta calculate on the 
failure of the scheme which engrosses attention. 

The Intendant, struck by the plausibility of the reasoning, and 
the splendour of the project, fully entered into his views of the expe- 
diency of granting some peculiar privileges in order to attract settlet^ 
to the colony. Ilere, then, were sketched out the outlines of the 
Cedula which was afterwards published in 1763. Mr. Rome.de 
St. Laurent declared it to be necessary that no difference should 
made between white persons, people of colour, and blacks, except in 
the single instance of allowing a superior portion of land to the 
former. His reason for this single exception was, that the people of 
colour and blacks would otherwise become too opulent, and thereby 
attract the jealous)Lof the whites. To this exception, however, Don 
Josef de Avalos made a decided objection ; and, as Mr. Rome de St, 
Laurent seemed to condur in the inexpediency of the measure, the 
clause was omitted. 
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Finding every thing so favourable to his wishes, Mr. Kodm de 
St. Laurent- returned to Trinidad, and s^iortly after embark^ Ar 
Old Spain, with the strong recommendations of the Intendant^ and 
of the Governor of the island. The Ministry at Madrid, ^ade 
.fully sensible of the value of this neglected colony, prepared, wit^iit 
delay or hesitation, the Cedula above mentioned, Mr. Rome' de 
■St. Laurent again recommended the article concerning. a larger gr^ 
to whites. From his late arrival and knowledge of localitie^.-IJis 
arguments appeared sufficiently specious to be listened to ; and 
cUuse establishing a partial distribution was inserted. ‘ It is 
the rigour,’ says Paley, ‘ but the inexpediency, of laws and acts of 
authority which make them tyrannical.’ 

Don Martin de Salvaria, the Governor, exercising the civil juris- 
diction in Trinidad, whose ready co-operation laid the foundation 
for the prosperity of the colony, did not live to see the completion 
of that superstructure which his talents, as well as his benevolent 
disposition, hud raised. He was succeeded by Don Josef Maria 
Chacon, the period of whose administration was the golden age of 
Trinidad. Commerce flourished, justice poised an equal scale, and 
prejudice was driven to skulk in the dark abodes of a few illiberal 
beings. His car was open to every complaint, his arm extended for 
the support of every petitioner. His memory is still held in grate- 
ful remembrance by the descendants of those he governed like a 
father. ^ 

It would appear that the Spanish Government did not, for an in- 
stanti hesitate to allow an equality of privileges to all its subjects in 
Trinidad. It had grown sensible that the prohibitory laws against 
the coloured people were as unjust as they were arbitrary 5 that 
they had been permitted to subsist long after the occasion in which 
they originated had ceased ) in other words, that those laws which 
had been made for the first state of society in its translantic posses- 
sions, continued unabolished, notwithstanding a progressive civili- 
sation had changed the general form of life. In short, the Govern- 
ment of Spain, in reviewing the laws of America, as if ashamed of 
the barbarous ordinances which had been suffered so long to remain 
unrepealed, at length determined.to annul every one that was re- 
pugnant to the principle of equalizing the rights and privileges of 
every class of inhabitants in the colony it was fostering. 

It may be worth while to remark, however, that almost all these 
prohibitory laws had been long obsolete j for, under no Government 
was the coloured people so indulgently treated as under that of 
Spain. Like a kind parent, though it held up the rod, it sel- 
dom chastised. Fearful, notwithstanding, that abuses might arise, 
it resolved to repeal, in favour of the inhabitants of Trinidad, all 
those abominable usurpations, which, during the madness of 
power, and in the arrogance of unbounded au^ority, the preced- 
ing administrations had been prevailed on to introduce. It was 
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with this intentipn th6 Cedula of 1783 was published^ and one of the 
first acts of Pon Josef Maria Chacon was to promulgate it. 

By the first article, Boman Catholics of all nations ihdispriixd- 
pately were ancouraged to settle ; and the Governor was enjoined to 
receive their oath of allegiance to the Government, and obedience 
to the laws and penal ordinances of the Indies, to which the 
Spaniards were subject} immediately after which, he was em- 
powered to grant to them, /or ever, according to the number of their 
families and slaves, a certain quantity of land. Every white person 
was entitled to ten quarrds, and every coloured or black person to five 
quarr^s. 

By the fifth article, if they were contented and determined 
to continue in the island after five years’ residence, they should be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of naturalisation, (as wdll 
as the children whom they had brought with them, or who should 
he horn to them in the island ;) and, consequently , should he admitted 
to all the honourable employments of the state, and of the militia, 
according to the circumstances and talents of each » 

Nothing, surely, could be more definite or satisfactory than the 
above article } and Don Josef Maria Chacon, to prove how earnestly 
solicitous he was of forwarding the benign views of his monarch, 
granted commissions to a great number of officers, coloured men, and 
blacks, who each commanded the corps composed of their respective 
classes. He made, moreover, no difference between the several classes 
of officers of the same rank } and, on levees and festivals, they all 
proceeded indiscriminately to present themselves at Government 
House. At the capture of the island by the British, some of these 
coloured and black officers followed the fortunes of the Spanish troops 
of the line, in their several capacities. But those coloured and 
black officers who remained on the island after the capitulation, 
ioere degraded by Colonel Picton, (afterwards the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Picton,) and enrolled in the ranks under the command of a 
white Serjeant ! 

The fifth article of the Cedula expressly states, that the rights 
and privileges should be granted, not alone to the first settlers, but 
* iqualmeiite que alos hijos ijui hayan Hevado o’les hubiesen nacido 
en la misraa isla,’ (equally to the children they may have brought 
with them, or who should be born to them in the island.) If pro- 
vision be made for a future generation, without limitation as to 
time, we are bound to supjiose that later settlers were to be included 
in this liberal system of colonisation. • 

The sixth article declares, that at no time should any capitation 
tax, or personal tribute, be imposed on the respectable or free 
colonists ; and that they should only pay it for their negroes and 
coloured slaves, at the rate of one dollar each per annum, after they 
had been settled ten years in the island, without this sum ever 
being increased above the quota of that tax. It is worthy of re- 
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mark, that, to evince more the equality of all the free 

inhabitants, the Government employ^ the words ' colonoa blancoa/ 
as applied to them in the agregate; for, m every instance where a 
distinction was to be made, the term ^ blancos* was used in reference 
to the whites, and * pardos ’ to the coloured people. 

Frbm all these circumstances, it is evidently implied that alhhose 
persons of colour whose morals and intellectual attainments werb at 
ail conspicuous, should be entitled to the same rank and consider- 
ation as the most honourable of their white fellow-subjects. 

The publication of the Cedula was immediateljr attended with, a 
result highly honourable to the views of the projector. A few years 
^terwards, the gigantic strides which anarchy and revolution made 
<(>yer both Europe and the New World, drove a considerable number 
Of individuals to seek shelter in Trinidad. The colony exhibited a 
motley assemblage from every nation, of every description, character, 
and colour. The principal part of the white settlers, however, were 
emigrants from the old islands, — mostly men of desperate fortunes, 
eager in the pursuit of gain, and destitute of either education or 
riffinement. These, as well as the more enlightened portion of the 
emigrants, in abandoning their former habitations, brought away 
with them all their prejudices concerning colour, and that insolence 
of deportment to which the hereditary enjoyment of exclusive politi- 
cal and civil privileges, during so long a period, had given rise. 
Such men, of course, were chagrined to see the different position in 
Which the coloured class were placed in Trinidad. In the other 
islands, they were generally little better than indigent submissive 
bondmen j in Trinidad, they were becoming people of property, and 
Were lawfbl candidates for consideration and rank. 

The happy position of Trinidad, lying as it does at the mouth 6f 
the Orinoco, offering a convenient introduction to the main land for 
British merchandise, probably influenced own Ministry in the attacIC 
hf the island. It was one of the chief objects to which the expedi- 
tion was directed in the war with Spain, at the close of the century; 
ati^ was captured by the forces under Sir Ralph Abercroraby, on the 
!8th of February, 1797, The weakness of the (rovernor, and the 
feeble manner in which he was supported, compelled him to capitu- 
late without resistance. The treaty of capitulation contains fifteen 
articles, the twelfth of which is thus worded : * The free-coloured 

people, who have been acknowledged as such by the laws of 
Spain, shall be protected in their liberty, persons and property, likft 
other inhabitants '; they taking the oath of allegiance, and demean- 
ing themselves as becomes good and peaceable subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty.’ 

Such widely diflferent circumstances in the condition of this class of 
Society, from what law and prescriptive custom had established i n other 
colonies, roused every jealous feeling against them. Hence the origin 
of a faction, which has proceeded with increasing power, ever since 
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t(he capture of the iskuKl by Ae British. During the eidfitence of 
the Spanish Government, ttiey had no hopes of'mobopolWng aU 
authority 5 for t^y were aware bow at^rse that admjlnistratk^ 
would be to deteriorate the condkioh of a class of persons^ whom , 
had engaged by its proclamation to settle in the island, under assur- 
ances tha^ no distinctions would be admitted but such as arose ftom 
worth, talents, or public utility. ^ » 

The conquest of the island, subjecting it to the authority of a neW 
power, led the white faction to expect the abolition of those ordi- 
nances by which they were recognised as the equals, not the superiors, 
of the coloured population. Bent on self-aggrandisement, this faction 
were little scrupulous in overstepping the bounds of probity and ho- 
nour, provided they might be able to compass a favourite object. To 
obtain the golden prizes for which they were contending, it became 
necessary to falsify circumstances to the Governor, ^and distort facts 
jn detail to the Ministry, without regard to principle or justice. 

It was the misfortune of Colonel Picton to assume the reins 
of Government at a very critical moment, when the island had 
just fallen under a new authority, without an adequate know- 
ledge of localities. It was a still greater misfortune to have fallen 
into the snares of the white faction, composed of French and 
English emigrants, with whose politics he connected himself. It 
was by the arts of this faction, whose sole aim was to deceive him, 
that he was led to believe that confusion every where prevailed^ 
from the diversity of interests, and the clashing of opposite parties^ 
that the coloured people were animated by the same spirit of revolt 
that bad characterised those of the other islands j that the Spaniards 
had fostered this spirit by the privileges they had accorded them ; 
and that it svas necessary to quell so dangerous a disposition by 
severe regulations. To such gross deceptions his rigorous procla- 
inations are to be attributed, and that harsh treatment which he 
exercised on a hitherto inotfensive and happy people. 

A discretionary power was illegally assumed by Colonel Picton 
of modifying the laws and ordinances of Trinidad, Perceiving the 
necessity of compiling some regulations for the guidance of his 
lieutenants in distant quarters, be employed M. St. Hilaire Beggorat 
to draw up a code of instructions for their government in ciyil 
matters. Ihis person, in framing the instructions, took the 'Code 
ISoir’ of Martinique (his native colony, and whence he was an emi- 
grant) for his model, and produced a work worthy of the confessed 
adviser of the torture of Ivouisa Calderdu. Then it was, for th^ first 
time, that the people of colour saw their dearest privileges, s^nctiemed 
by the liberality of the former Government, dashed to the ground 
and trampled on j and their charter, the twelfth article of capit(^mn> 
violated, and in effect annulled, whilst they themselves were .held 
up as objects of contemptuous distinction. 

Oriental Herald, Fol 21. K 
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It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the code of 
police adopted by Governor Pictoii, to exhibit; its character. It m 
sufficient to say, that with degradation from military rank 
associated disqualification for every civU employment, and denial 
of every social respect. The current of colonial prejudice swept on 
with resistless impetuosity, till at last the irritating reflations for 
the conduct of the degraded class embraced the most trivial of their 
public amusements, and restraints on the mode in which they 
should be designated by the law, and addressed even in raisto)a.ry 
intercourse. The policy of the Government was, moraliy, little 
less cruel than the law of Lycurgus, which ordained that when 
infants could not, from physical circumstances, be adopted as the 
children of the state, they should be exposed to perish in the caverns 
of Mount Tygetus. St. Hilaire Bcggorat, accustomed, in the 
islands of Martinique and St. Domingo, to see the coloured people 
pressed into the service of the Marshalsea, — subjected to military 
conscription from sixteen to sixty years of age, — confined to the 
service of the picket for at least six or seven weeks in the course 
of the year, one of which was passed in constant waiting at the door 
of a commandant, with a horse always saddled, — ordained, by the 
third article of 'his instructions,’ the exaction of similar duties 
in Trinidad. Coloured proprietors were, therefore, selected by 
the petty civil officers, and, to gratify private pique, were com- 
pelled to stand before their doors, or in immediate attendance 
about the house, with their horses saddled and bridled. Malig- 
nity found ample means for its indulgence j and the jealousy 
excited by the growing prosperity of a coloured neighbour, often 
led to this outrage against common decency. , 

Some coloured proprietors had the spirit to resist this mischie- 
vous exercise of authority j but, in doing so, they exposed them- 
selves to be crushed by the iron sceptre of the Governor, in whose 
summary manner of proceeding, sentence of hanging, transporta- 
tion, confinement in jail, or removal to other quarters, was pro- 
nounced without the hearing of witnesses, or the examination of 
parties. The wrong done by the one party, and the injustice suffered 
by the other, had establi^hed a separation wider than even the dis- 
tinctions of the law. Though the glorious career of Picton in the 
Peninsular war has, iq some measure, effaced, by brighter deeds, the 
dark and disgraceful transactions of his (lovernment in Trinidad, it is 
well ascertained, that, under his administration, oppression had done 
its ruthless work with such severity, that, at the period of his 
recall, the coloured inhabitants, when refusing the onerous burthens 
entailed upon them, might literally have exclaimed, in the language 
of the Son of the Mist, in ' The Legend of Montrose ‘ Well, be it 
so i while wrapt in the mantle of peace, we were lambs j it was rent 
from us, and ye now call us wolves. Give us the huts ye have 
burned — our children whom ye have murdered — our widows whom 
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ye have fitarV^^d j <Jollect from the ^ihhet and the pole the mangiled 
carcases and whitened skulls of out l^izismett— bid them 
bless us, and we will be yoVLt vassads and your brothers ; till 
let death, and blood, and m^itiial wrong draw a daidc'yell of 

between us.* ' '> 

■4 fT 

Major-G^eral Hislop was appointed the successor of Picton ||i^ 
the Government of the colony j and, it must be owned, at a most 
disagreeable period. The turbulent spirit that had been the means^ 
of occasioning the recall of his predecessor was still predominant $ 
and he must have seen the alternative of yielding either to the current- 
of opinion, or drawing upon himself the hatred of the faction j as 
he was, however, an amiable and prudent man, he contrived to steer 
clear of contention, without exciting malevolence, and without lend* 
ing himself to be the instrument of party. There are, however, a few 
instances in which he suffered himself to be prevailed on to encroach 
on the privileges of the coloured inhabitants. On the :^d of Decem- 
ber, 1804, he issued the following order : ' All coloured pd^sons are 
hereby enjoined to present their certificates of having taken the, 
oath of allegiance, prescribed by law, to their respective Alcaldes de 
Barrio and Commandants of Quarters, and also the proofs of theiir 
manumission. Such persons as act in contravention to this order 
will be treated as dangerous and bad siabjects.’ This was a very 
unnecessary act of authority, and instigated solely with a view of 
humbling and annoying the coloured people. Their loyalty was 
unimpeachable, and their conduct even praiseworthy; but the Council 
advised his Excellency to require the ^ proofs of their manumission,’ 
merely to oppress them ; for, on failure of such proof, they were 
liable to be seized and sold as slaves. In another proclamation, 
dated September the l^^th, 1810, every coloured person was forbid- 
den from walking out at night in the street, without a lighted' 
lantern, because negroes broke at night the quiet of the peaceable 
inhabitants. The injustice of the libellous suspicion of their malig- 
nant enemies which this order conveyed, was shown by General 
Hislop himself, in answer to a petition of the class some time after, 
in which he bore testimony to their * undeviating, loyal, peaceable, 
and praiseworthy conduct;’ and this at a moment when a virulent 
and intriguing faction was endeavouring to deprive them of their 
rights, and when it may be supposed their feelings were warmed 
by the contemplation of such inimical proceedings. 

In a representation of grievances made by the white inhabitants, 
with an intention of eventually establishing, by the concurrence of 
the British Government, the exclusive monopoly of political flind 
civil rights, so much at variance with the institutions of the Spanish 
Government, they laid great stress on the inconvenience resulting 
horn that part of the Spanish code by which the Court of Appealed 
from the Court? in Trinidad was fixed in the Caraccas ; * which 
defect/ they allege, opened the door to enormous evils, which 
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have been ifever since experienced, not merely in the igdblance ^if 
the Judges, but as much In the corrupt practice which ignornl^ 
could not detect, and which the practical system of the 
peculiarly adapted to facilitate.’ These were, certainly, in 
ance, very cogent reasons j yet the impartial observer of ^eir 
machinations could easily dive into the true%iotives which prompted 
their applications to Government : it was to annihilate all the 
hopes, and blight all the prospects of their coloured* fellow-subjects, 
that tliey desired a change of legislation. The change was not - to 
bestow the liberal constitution of laws as they exist in England, 
but to reduce the island to the same condition as the other West 
Indih settlements. As British subjects, they deemed themselves 
entitled to the exclusive privileges enjoyed as their birth-right in the 
British islands whence they had emigrated. They contended, that it 
was just tliat the laws shcfuld be changed with a change of dominion, 
and consistent with the rule of equity, that they should obtain trial 
by jury, the other benefits of the British Constitution. 

* One may observe,’ says a nervous wliter, alluding to religious 
intolerance, * that men of all persuasions confine the word perse- 
cution, and all the ill ideas of injustice and violence which belong 
to it, solely to those severities which are exercised upon them- 
selves, or upon the party they are inclined to favour. Whatever is 
inflicted upon others is a just punishment upon obstinate impiety, 
imd not a restraint upon conscientious differences.’ ’ So it hap- 
pened with the white colonists, who complained egregiously of 
having been selected as objects of experiment, and of haying been 
denied the privileges of Englishmen ; and yet they were willing 
to see the Ministry deprive the coloured people of all their char- 
ters of liberty, that they themselves might usurp the entire au- 
thority. 

The operations of the Committee of the whites were for sometime 
contemplated by the coloured class with patient though anxious 
^pectatioir 3 but seeing, that in no part of the petitions they were 
even made mention of, they finally resolved to address General 
Hislop, and pray for a change of the very oppressive system under 
which they were labouring. They formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee, and drew up a petition to his Excellency. The Governor 
expressed a desire that the objects to which their views were direct- 
ed, in their wish to address the Throne, should be distinctly stated 
to him. In reply, the Committee informed his Excellency, * that 
at a time when a new system of laws was framing for the govern- 
ment of the colony, they were solicitous to implore the conside- 
ration of their’monarch towards the general interests of his coloured 
tplajects, with a view to such a moderate and consistent plan of 
'^ptovement in their condition as it may appear susceptible Of.’ 

letter, though penned with such humility, did not save the 
^mmittee from the charge of conspiracy ; and serious propositions 
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were agitated to banish the ringleaders from the colony. One 
general feeling of hostility, prevoiled tow^rda every individual of 
that persecuted ^ss ; and the spirit of yiolence it engendered, 
subjected many to^nsolence and outrage. 

General Hislop lost no time in answering the communication of 
the colonred inhabitants. He stated to them in his written reply, 
that having attentively considered the subject of the petition pre- 
sented to him in the name and in behalf of the free inhabitants of 
colour, he was empowered to reply to it in the first instance, 
by giving his fullest testimony to their undeviatingly loyal, peace- 
able, and praiseworthy conduct, justly entitling them to the con- 
fidence which he had invariably placed in them, as good and faith- 
ful subjects of their King ; but, as the measures ^opted 
bringing about a change of laws had not admitted of going into a 
detail of the system which might be ultimately determined on by 
his Majesty’s Government, he considered their address to the 
Throne premature, and as indicating an apprehensioi) on their 
part, that in the proposals which might be suggested for the secu- 
rity, welfare, and happiness of the public generally, their interests 
would be overlooked, — a conclusion, he thought, which no circum- 
stance hitherto affecting them could justify. Their apprehensions 
being thus calmed, the people of colour felt disposed to rely on the 
benevolence of their sovereign. They trusted that the monarcl;i, 
who, when the island fell under his dominion, promised that th^y 
should ‘ be protected in their liberty, persons, and property, LiKe 
other inhabitants,* would, at the moment when the claims of their 
white fellow-subjects were taken into consideration, also extend his 
bountiful regard to their degraded and suffering condition. In their 
applications, the people of colour refrained from complaining of 
injuries •, they made but slight allusion to their calamitous condi- 
tion j nor did they make any demand for a complete change of 
laws, as they felt that no legislative enactments could possibly be 
more mild or favourable than the Spanish system towards them, if , 
fully acted upon. They desired, then, not so much an^Klteratiofi 8F 
their legal code, as a fulfilment of its ordinances^ they were 
desirous, not for new laws, but for the faithful administration^of 
those actually existing, in virtue of the twelfth article of capitula- 
tion. All this was promised them by that article 5 and as thos6 
had never been repealed, they deemed themselves entitled to full 
restitution of the advantages accruing to them from the dmerent 
Spanish regulations in their favour, of which they had been unjustly 
deprived by the British Colonial Government. 

The petition of the white colonists was forwarded to Englaudi 
intrusted to a person duly empowered to give importance 
missiem. Tha^finistry, however, regarding the claitns of^SSe 
general body colonists, refused the prayer of their memorial. 

The rights of toft^uixed community were at once recognised ; * fpr,’ 
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^«gid the £arl of liverpool. io a detpa^ d^ted, 27 th, 

1610^ alluding to the systems proposed p the petUioo of 
' the pttr^ dnd exclusive f^ndfdo c^lwhiioh it is propt^^jl^lie 
white inhabitants to be foundod^ whereiby lal’gest portmof^^ 
free people of the island wpuld be excluded from all participa^^ia 
Hi privdeges, appears to defeat the object of it, end tp consti^g^n 
point of justice, and Upon the very principles of the ^ystem^^tjf, 
4 decided and insuperable objection against it.* This, however, 
was not the strongest reason alleged by that statesman for refi^ihg 
to sanction the system of legislation demanded by the whites. In 
thehr application to Government,^ they requested to be plaipd on^the 
$tme footing with their fellow colonists in the old colonies j hut 
Lord Liverpool declared that no comparison could be drawn 
tween the circumstances of these colonies and of Trinidad. 'IhaU 
the other West India islands’, said his Lordship, 'with the excep- 
tion of Dominica, an exception which arises out of recent circum- 
stances, the white inhabitants form the great majority of the free 
people of the colony, * and the political rights and privileges- of 
all descriptions have beeil^ enjoyed exclusively by them. The class 
of free people of colour in these colonies, as far even as their num- 
bers extend, has grown up gradually. They have thereby, in some 
degree, been reconciled to the middle situation which they occupy 
between the white inhabitants and the slaves. But, in the island of 
Trinidad, the people of colour at this time form a very great ma- 
jority of the free inhabitants of the island j and the question Will 
arise, according to the proposed system, whether, in establishing for 
the first time a popular government in that colony, we shall ex- 
clude that class of persons from all political rights and privileges } 
Such an exclusion, we know, would be regarded by them as a griev- 
ance 3 and it may be doubted how far it would be consistent with 
the spirit of the capitulation, by which their jirivileges were to be 
secured, and their situation certainly not deteriorated from that which 
they enjoyed under the Spanish Government.’ What those privi- 
leges were, and what the security promised them, have been stated 
at ledge in the foregoing part of this article. 

His Lordship’s arguments were grounded upon common justice ^ 
they pleaded the mere fulfilment of the civil compact. It was a 
policy that would have bound every member of the society of Tri- 
nidad in a closer chain. They were to look to the sovereign as 
the common father, to whom was due their united fidelity, loyalty, 
and submission. The Earl of Liverpool’s dispatch had struck a 
blow at the deep-rooted prejudices which pervade the whole of the 
West Indies. It had threatened one day to annihilate those maxims 
of colonial policy which had taught that no amelioration Ought 

— 

0 * This is not correct of all the colonies. Jamaica has a populate of 

'1^-coloured persons double that of the whites; and the^8A]i|}e ^lerva- 
tion is true of several of the smaller islands. 
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of Africa' dowedtf * tiitie for itd aceompUshmeftt, konfoveitf 

yet didiakt^ ^ir 'iHidiim Hialop Mm^enceeeded by GenkaH^buiiiD, 
^hose GfovemmanV theiigk%^ ^ndimd but a few inontks^ «i9la- 
bliBbed> as » prt of the administration of colonial justicie^ the 
g 0 ^bg ^the^free«-«^ol0ured inhabitants', it was amid this instal- 
lation ef violence' and prejudice,' that Sir Ralph Woodford, vm 
appointed td rule the colony. During his administration'^i^e 
laws relaxed in ho respect their oppression and partiality} un- 
happily, he had so successfully obtained the confidence of the 
authorities in England^ that as long as he countenanced the prevail- 
ing policy, there was no hope that the liberal sentiments of Govern- 
ment would ever be direct^ to a reform of existing abuses. As 
soon, however, as the successful influence which he exercised over 
public opinion in that island, and the confidence with which he in- 
spired the responsible persons in the Colonial Department at 
home, had ceased with his life to operate with any further effect, — 
the work of amelioration was rapidly consummated. The occur- 
rence of his death is said to have excite# regret among the inhabi- 
tants of this important colony, over whose affairs he presided for so 
many years. The impartial inquirer, we think, will find nothing 
on which his admirers can found for him any just pretensions to 
public applause. With whatever feelings of partial regret he umy 
be remembered by a few of the dominating caste, it can scarcely be 
denied that, in proportion as he is proved to have maintained their 
exclusive interests, in the same proportion he must have neglected 
the substantial well-being of that silent majority, wha, placed by the 
influence of local causes in a vsituation in which obedience is the 
only duty that appertains to them, have not felt less deeply his 
injustice, because, in the expression of iheir wrongs, they were not 
permitted to speak with ^ a voice that was trumpet-tongued and 
loud/ It is almost wholly to the public-spirited patriotism of Dr. 
Baptiste Philip, who dared to perform an act of just severity in lay- 
ing before the Government a detail of the abuses committed by t^s 
Governor in the execution of the laws, that the coloured in^- 
bitants of Trinidad owe the full recognition of those rights recently 
made by his Majesty’s Colonial Secretary. 

The conduct of England in the government of this colony is, 
we trust, destined now no longer to bear a discreditable comparison 
with the liberal policy of Spain. The chartered franchises of ^he 
people of colour will cease to be violated j and no longer will it be 
said with reproach of England, as it has been with too much justice 
heretofore in the case of Trinidad, that * to baptise and mb^the 
helpless, to refuse to fellow -subjects their birth-rigbts, belong, it 
seems, to this country, as the peculiar distinction of a people wiio 
send bishops to Christianise their colonies, and who zealously watch 
the invasion of^cry liberty of their own/ 

A Wesv Indian. 
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The town of Bu»hirc, or, as tho inlmbitants call it, Abu 
is seated in a low peninsula' of land, extending out from tl^ gj^ral 
line of coast, as to form a bay on each side. Its geographical 
position has been pretty accurately determined to be in latitude 
O' north, and in longitude 50® 48' east, as the results of many 
rapjsated observations. The appearance of the town, on aj/firoach- 
. ing it, either from the land or the sea, is rather agreeable than other- 
wise, and promises more than it is afterwards found to contain. 
ProiQ, the edge of the coast on which it stands, a level plain extends 
. behind it, for a distance of more than forty miles in a straight line, 
where it terminates at the foot of the first range of hills, between 
Bushire and Shiraz, and where the mountainous part of Persia may 
be said to commence. These bills, being abrupt and lofty, fofm a 
fine back ground to the i»iew in clear weather j and their distance 
giving them the blue haze, which often leaves only their outlines 
distinct, they afford a picturesque relief to the monotony of the 
scenery near the coast. The town itself is seated so nearly on a 
level with the water’s edge, that the tops of the houses are first 
perceived as if rising out of the sea. The general aspect presents a 
number of tall square towers, called baudgeers, or wind-catchers, 
and constructed with passages for air, during the excessive heat of 
summer, to ventilate the houses over which they are erected. The 
dwellings are all Hat-roofed and terraced, and mostly built of a light 
coloured and friable madrapore, or corallime j and as there are no 
domes or minarets seen among them, and a total absence of trees, 
gardens, or verdure, the whole picture is of a dull, grey, sandy hue, 
particularly uninviting, and even fatiguing to the view, under a 
sultry sky j indeed, except when the weather is sufficiently clear to 
unveil the mountains of the back ground, it possesses no relief j 
hut the only contrast it offers, is a change from the blue surface of a 
level sea, to the yellow plains of a parched and sandy desert as level 
as itself. 

On landing, the scene is not at all improved : the town is now 
found to stand partly on a small eminence, which is greatest in its 
centre, and is not more than one hundred feet at its highest eleva- 
tion from the sea ^ from thence, it shelves gently down to the beach 
on either side, where the houses are literally built upon the sands. 
The whole number of dwellings does not amount to more than 
fifteen hundred, of which one-third, at least, are reed enclosures, 
scarcely deserving even the name of huts, as most of them Are un- 
roofed, and are inhabited by none but slaves, and the very lowest 
order of the people. The houses are built chiefly of a friable stone, 
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composed of sand and shells embedded in day j and the of 
them construe^ of burnt bricks, brought from- BussomhfA^ Hie 
style of architecture is that which pibvalU in Arabia genendly, 
with shght additions of the Persian kind* The buildings are large 
square, dat-roofed, Imd ppt In central 4»urt8 and stoall apartmeiSs* 
badly hgbted, an4 often as badly aired. Excepting the East India 
Compan/s factory, the residence of the Governor, and a few good 
dwellings of the merchants, particularly the Armenians, there is 
scarcely one comfortable, and certainly not one handsome, edifice in 
the place. The streets are so many narrow alleys, without suffi- 
cient height of wall on either side to shelter the passenger iVom the 
sun, the only advantage that narrow streets possess j and they are 
totally without order or regularity in their windings and direction* 
The mosques are all open buildings, without domes or minarets, 
and are inferior both in general appearance without, and in their 
neatness within, to those seen in the smallest villages of Arabia*- 
Coffee-houses there are none, that I remember to have seen, as this 
beverage is not much in use among the mhabitants. The only batb 
that exists here is small, mean, filthy, and badly attended •, and the 
bazaars are simply benches, covered by a roof of matted rafters, of 
the most wretched appearance. There are one or two good cara- 
vanserais near the landing-place for boats, occupied by, and belong*^ 
ing to, Armenian merchants j but those belonging to the Mohamme- 
dans scarcely deserve the name. 

The town is open to the north-east, which fronts the inner har- 
bour ; to the south-west, which fronts the outer roads 5 and is en- 
closed only across the peninsula by a poor wall, extending from 
sea to sea, and in which is the gate of exit and entrance to and 
from Persia. There is nothing in all this that can deserve the 
name of a fortification : and the only defence which it presents to- 
wards an enemy, is a few dismounted guns without this gate, on 
the land-side 5 a battery of six or eight, nearly abreast of the factory, 
m the south-west quarter of the town, and half a dozen others placed 
before the Custom House, in the north-east quarter, and facing the 
inner harbour, — all of them of different calibre, and mounted on 
carriages of such a crazy kind as would certainly fall to pieces on 
a second or third discharge. On the south-west side, which faces 
the outer roads, it is all a level sandy beach, which, from its being 
shoal water near it, is beat on by an almost constant surf, though 
not of such violence as to prevent the landing of boats in moderate 
weather. The north-east, which faces the inner harbour, has a 
wharf or two for landing goods on, and is altogether better sheltered, 
though, from the number of the sand-banks, and the diversity of 
channels between this place and the shipping, it is not easily a^s- 
sible, even in boats, except to those in some degree acquainted %th 
the shoals ; but it is always preferred as the safest and best landing 
place. 
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Tbft population of Bunhkie^ad bOOb 
9M> dou^, boen at a very different $ftodard> at different perii^ iAt 
present the itiost favourable accoimts^dof^ make it m&te tbai^lin 
thodsBody and the true number is pei^aps still lessr "The' AbM« 
fitu^reyOr the race of Busbire^ as ^beyare emphaticcdly cal|ed^ 
pte^nt a disagreeable mixture of the Arab ahd the Persian 
'lObtcb; IK^batever is amiable in either character seema totally rejakdd, 
♦nd whatever is vicious in both, is retained and even cherfsb^d. 
^ese form the great body of the people j and their dress, tbeir 
%ngoage, their manners, and their general appearance, all bespeiik 
their mongrel breed. The chief occupation of these, are trade and 
■ commerce on a confined scale, fishing, pilotage, and the navigation 
.of their own vessels of the port. In person, they are neither so 
meagre, nor so swarthy as the real Arabs of the opposite coast ; 
bub they are equally ill-featured and dirty, and destitute of the high 
, spirit, the feeling of honour, and the warm hospitality which distin- 
.gpiisb these : they retain, however, all their meanness in bargains, 
and their disposition for robbery and plunder of property, not at- 
• tainable by better means. Their dress is equally a combination of 
the Arab and Persian garments, without being purely the costume 
of either. The shirt, trowsers, and zuboon, or outer garment^ are 
-Persian j but the turban and the abba, or cloak, are Arabic ; the 
. one is formed of the blue checked cloth of Muscat, or the brown 
cloth of Shooster, and the other of the manufacture of Lahsa, Ka- 
teef, and Coete, on the opposite shore. The black sheepskin cap, 
the most peculiar feature of the Persian dress, is worn only by such 
as come down from the higher country, and remain as sojourners 
here, and is in no instance used by a native of Bushire, The com- 
mon language is Persian, but of so harsh and corrupt a kind, that' 
the natives of Shiraz, who pride themselves on the purity of their 
.tongue, affect to treat it as almost unintelligible ; and, short as is 
,.;the distance, and constant ns is the communication between these 
places, I scarcely ever remarked a greater difference than there is 
hetw^n their different pronunciations of the same words : the one 
h 6. model of the most harmonious utterance 5 the other is nearly 
as harsh as the most ill-spoken Arabic. This last language is un- 
derstood by most of the natives of Bushire ; but they have as little 
eloquence in their way of pronouncing this, as they have in speak- 
ing their own tongue 5 and one must hear the Arabic of Bushire to 
comprehend how harsh and disagreeable its sounds are capable of 
being made. This double corruption is the more striking as they 
are close to and in constant communication with Shiraz, whef® 
Persian is spoken in its greatest purity j^^and ns they both trade with> 
and receive frequent visitors from, Coete>or Graine, on the opposite 
. oh^^st, where the Arabic is spoken with all the softness and harmony 
„of which it is susceptible, and in a way superior to that of any other 
part of Arabia in which I had. heard it. * ^ , 

The merchants of Bushire are composed about equally of P®r' 
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are naea ol ^nigi ex- 

V^dm W»tiectip9» and as they possess moro.^T|fr, 

aiwl,»teteg0f4y i>f sa they are moi^ eiwirtf i 

and ‘thiev with 4he oountenaoce ^ich they receive hroiQ;4l^iB^-^ 
pany's fteskieet here# is sufficient to i^ve them considerable mlhumCe 
in the piat^ There are noi Jews of any note, as at Buesorah^^hpr 
Banian s» aa at Muscat $ the Armenians supplying the plaoe of both, 
as brokers and agents for others^ as well as tra^s on their oWn 
, account j and as these both^write and speak B^lish and .Hlndops- 
tanee, they are more generally useful to maritime men ahd mer- 
cantile visitors from India. < : 

The Governor of the town, Sheik Abd-el-Rusool, is of a ffimily 
long resident here, and he exercises all the responsible fiinctibns of 
the government, though he has an uncle. Sheik Mohammed# in idiose 
presence he himself stands, and to whom he always yields the gt^test 
honours. Both of these, when they walk out, are attend^ by a 
guard of about twenty armed men as well as servants ; yet these 
add nothing even to the apparent dignity of the persons whom they 
attend. It is the daily practice of both these chiefs to come down 
before noon, and after El-Assr, to the sea-side fronting the barbobr, 
where they sit on the bench of a miserable matted hut erected for 
that purpose, and derive great satisfaction from the salutes of pas- 
sengers, and from observing what may be doing among the ship« 
ping. When Sheik Mohammed, who is the eldest but not the ac- 
tual Governor, happens to be there, his nephew first stands at a 
respectful distance, with his hands folded beneath his cloak. He 
is then desired to seat himself, which he does frequently on the 
ground, and in the humblest and most obscure place that he can 
lind, behind his uncle. After some time he is desired to advance 
forward, and he ventures to change his first seat for a better one > 
and this farce continues until, after repeated invitations, he becomes 
seated in front of his superior, while all the rest stand j but he 
never shares the same bench with his relative. 

The forces of this Government vary in number and de- 
scription at every different period of the year, as they are mostly 
composed of persons whose services are demanded at the exi- 
gency of the moment j so that there are sometimes not an hun- 
dred, and at others more than a thousand, in pay at once. 
These, like the soldiers of all the Turkish, Persian, and Afabian 
countries, are mostly horsemen, paid by the chiefs whom they 
serve, without discipline or uniformity of dress, and furnishing even 
their own arms and accoutrements at their own caprice. The Go- 
vernor is nominally subject to the Prince of Shiraz, and throhgh 
him to the King of Persia, to whom he pays a yearly tribute ^l)ut 
this is often withheld on slight pretexts j and nothing but the.^feer 
to be able to maintain an independence is wanted, since the disposi- 
tion manifests itself on almost every occasion. 
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• > Notwithstanding the tnoannesa of BUshire as a town, it id^e 
best, exQepj^ing Bussorab only^ that now exists in the whole of % 
Persian G^. It possesses considerable inoportancei when con* 
sidered as the only port of such an extensive empire as Persia,, for 
it is through this channel alone t^t nil her supplies from India. 1^ 
sea are received. The former splendour of Ormuz and Gambroon, 
or Bunder Obassi, at the entrance of the Gulf, is known to l^ave 
been . derived from their commerce only, when they stood in the 
saine relation to Persia generally, as depdts for maritime commerce, 
that Bushire docs at present. The history and the fate of these 
settlements are known to every one. They were once splendid 
cities } they are now no more. Whether this be a fate that awaits 
Bushire, or not, would be very difficult to prophecy ; but as it has 
never attained for its merchants the wealth which the liberality and 
munificence of Abbas the Great allowed his subjects to acquire j 
and as its trade, though sufficiently extensive, is crippled by the 
. overwhelming pressure of a long train of exactions, continued from 
the sea to the inland capital ; it is likely that it will never arrive at 
. the pitch of opulence to which Ormuz and Ganibroon attained, nor, 
for a long period, at least, sink to the utter desolation of those proud 
marts, since no change can be so much for the worse as to effect 
such a total abandonment. 

The trade at present existing between Persia and India, admits 
of the average arrival of twelve or fifteen merchant ships yearly 
from Bengal and Bombay. Not more than half their cargo is, 
however, landed here, and often not more than a third, as a j)ortion 
of it is usually taken out at Muscat, and a still larger portion goes 
on to Bussorah. From Bengal are brought rice, sugar, indigo, 
pepper, and spices, with a small assortment of muslin and piece- 
goods. From Bombay are imported the annual supplies of iron, 
steel, tin, lead, and woollen cloths, sent by the East India Company, 
and continued to be sold yearly at a loss, in consequence of their 
being obliged by their Charter to export a certain quantity of these 
articles annually from Great Britain, and to force a market for them 
where they can. The productions of China in sugar, sugar-candy, 
prescrved-ginger, camphor, and porcelain, are also brought from 
Bombay, as well as cassia, nutmegs, and other productions of the 
Eastern Isles. These are all taken up into Persia by caravans of 
mules, which pace regularly between this place and Shiraz. The 
rice and sugar of Bengal often find their way to Bahrein and other 
islands of the Persian Gulf, as well as the coffee of Mocca, which 
is shipped at Muscat, in order to fill up the vacant room left by 
goods being discharged there. The rice of Persia is preferable to 
thj|t of India, and coffee is not a very general beverage in this 
country, though it is all over Arabia, which sufficiently accounts for 
the diversion of these two articles into other channels. 

The returns for these imports are made in Persian horses^ sup- 
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plied by contract for the Si^t Ma^CojSipanVs cavalry, ote^ftppcr ' 
collected in tbe interior, in doinfedtic 

Bengal j in afej^tlda; ab af^de mudfa used in thfe*''ii6okfery,^dlf ' 
India j in dr^ fmjts, partlpularly atfeottds, raisitta; qiudcte 
and apricots j In carpets for JVlohamiAedaib prayers, for ttnfedfr^ ■ 
and for private apartmenis, the manufacture of the cotlfti^y; 
otto of roses and rose-water, in small quantities 5 and in 
wine. All these articles do not amount, however, to one-third^^S^ 
value of the imports j so that the residue is made up in 
This consists of Spanish and German dollars, a few Venetian se- 
quins, and other gold coins, but mostly of Persian rupees. The 
freight of all articles from India to Bushire is nearly the same as 
from India to Bussorah ; and the bulky articles of return are ahO ' 
taken back at the same rate. In treasure, howevdr, there is this ’ 
difference, that while from Bussorah it pays three per c6nt. to 
Bombay, and four per cent, to Bengal, the last rislc being nearly 
double that of the first ^ from Bushire they are both paid alike, at 
only three per cent, for Bombay and Calcutta 5 and the only expla- 
nation that one can get for this inconsistency of making no advance ' 
of freight, when the distance, the time, and the risk, are all doubled, ' 
is, that it is an old custom, and cannot be broken through. 

The duties on merchandise exported and imported, are regulated 
by the package and quality of the goods, and not fixed by a per 
centage on their value. Rice and sugar pay each half a rupee pef 
bag; sugar-candy, a rupee per tub; indigo, fifteen rupees per' 
chest; pepper, cassia, cloves, cardamons, and other spices, six 
rupees per bag ; camphor, two rupees per box ; China-ware, foitt 
rupees per chest ; Moeca coffee, two rupees per bale ; and sweat- 
meats, three rupees per package. The duties on Indian piece- 
goods vary ccmsiderably, according to their quality, but average ait 
about ten per cent. ; and those on the European articles of cloth, 
iron, steel, lead, and tin, at not more than five per cent, on their 
invoice price. The duties on the exports or returns are still lesTs : 
horses and money, which form the greatest portion of these returns, 
are both exempt from duties of any kind, as well as old copper and 
Persian carpets ; dried fruits pay only one rupee per package ; as- 
safoetida, one rupee per jar ; rose-water, two rupees per case of 
several bottles ; and Shiraz wine is free. 

It is a common practice for the Governor to appropriate to him- 
self such of the merchandise passing through his port, as may be 
convenient to hinisielf, either for his own immediate use, or to spe- 
culate in as an article of commerce ; but, instead of paying for 
such goods, when thus taken, he suffers the amount to stand oyer, 

a balance, in favour of the owners of them, to be liquidated oy 
r^itting the duties on further imports, till the amount is made up. 
nis is naturally an obnoxious mode of dealing in the estima- 
*on of the merchants ; but they have no remedy. During our stay 
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here, the Governor was engaged in a War with some villa^s on 
the plain behind the town, and was much in want of lead for musket* 
balls. This want, instead of increasing the demand for, and dbu* 
sequently the price of, the article, as it would naturally have ddn^ 
under any well-regulated Government, had actually the effect of 
stopping the supplies of this metal, which were laid in expressly foiir , 
the place. A vessel lying in the roads had on board several hundred ^ 
slabs of lead, shipped at Bombay for Bushirej but the owner of 
them, fearing that if they were landed, the Governor’s agents would 
seize them for their master’s use, on the usual condition of the long 
payments described, requested the Captain not to land them here, 
and paid additional freight for carrying them on to Bussorah, 
where even an uncertain market was better than the ruinous one to 
which they would come here, by falling into the Governor’s handsl 
Under such a system, light as the duties on merchandise may be, 
eommerce can hardly be expected to tlourish j and the fact is, that 
there is a disinclination to speculate beyond the actual consumption; 
and a fear and restraint in all commercial undertakings, which is 
destructive of the activity that commerce requires to make it ad- 
vance, or even to keep it alive. 

As a seA-port, Bushire has no one good quality to recommend it. 
The anchorage of the outer roads, in four fathoms water, is at least 
six mile? from the shore, and is so exposed to the full fury of the 
north-west and south-east gales, which prevail here, that whenever 
it blows a single-reef breeze, no boats can communicate between 
the town and the vessel, and no supplies or information be received; 
while the ship herself rides as heavily as in the open ocean, without 
the least shelter ; and as the holding ground is not good, it is not an 
uncommon event for vessels to part their cables and* be driven to 
sea. The inner harbour is only accessible for ships drawing less 
than eighteen feet water, and as the entrance is over a bar across a 
channel of less than half a mile wide, such vessels can only go in 
with a favourable wind, and at the top of high water in spring- 
tides. The depth within increases to three and a quarter and three 
and a half fathoms, and the holdingground is good ; but here, though 
the sea is broken off by the projection of the Rohilla Sands, a ship 
is exposed to all the force of a north-west wind, and the distance is 
still three or four miles from the shore, which renders comunica- 
tion by boats difficult, and often impossible, when it blows strong. 
It appears by some of the older descriptions of Bushire, that the 
Company's cruisers and other small vessels were formerly able to 
anchor close up to the north-east sid^/pt the town, within the inner 
harbour j but the channel leading up to this will now scarcely 
adi^l of small dows except they are lightened. There are ancho- 
rage-oirths for Native boats behind some small islands to the north- 
east extremity of the inner harbour, or in the deepest part of the 
bight which it forms. This was at present occupied by the fleet of 
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a certain 'Arab^ named RomaB-ben-Jaber^ who has been for mois 
than twenty years the terror of the Gidf, and who is the most sac« 
cessfiil and the most generaUy tolerated pirate, perhaps, that even 
infested any sea. This man is by birth a native of Graine, on the 
opposite coast, and nephew of the present Governor, or Sheik of 
that place. His fellow- citi35ens have all the honesty, however, 
declare him an outlaw, from an abhorrence of his profession ; and llO' ^ 
has found that shelter and protection at Bushire which his own 
townsmen very properly denied to him. With five or six vessels; 
most of which are very large, and manned by crews of from two to 
three hundred each, he sallies forth, and captures whatever he may 
think himself strong enough to carrv off as his prize ; the vessels cif 
Graine, of Bussorah, of Bahrein, of Muscat, and even of Bushire, 
where he resides, falling equally a prey to him. His followers, to 
the number perhaps of two thousand, are maintained by the plun« 
der of bis prizes'j and as these are most of them his own bought 
African slaves, and the remainder equally subject to his authority; 
he is sometimes as prodigal of their lives in a fit of auger as he » 
of those of his enemies, whom he is not content to slay in bat^ 
only, but basely murders in cold blood after they have submitted^ 
An instance is related of his liaving recently put a great number of 
his own crew, who used mutinous expressions, into a tank on board, 
in which they usuall kept their water, and this being shut close at 
the top, the poor wretches were all suffocated and aftewards thrown 
overboard. 

This butcher chief, like the celebrated Djezzar of Acre, affects 
great simplicity of dress, manners, and living; and whenever he 
goes out, he is not to be distinguished by a stranger from the 
crowd of his attendants. He carries this simplicity to a degree of 
filthiness which is disgusting, as his usual dress is a shirt, which is 
never taken off to be w^ashed from the time it is first put on, till it 
is worn out ; no drawers or coverings for the legs of any kind ; 
and a largo black goats’-hair cloak wrapped over all, with a greasy 
and dirty handkerchief^ called the keffeca, thrown loosely over his 
head. 

Infamous as was this man’s life and character, he was not only 
chcritsbed and courted by the people of Bushire, who dread him, but 
was courteously received and respectfully entertained whenever he 
visited the British factory ! On one occasion, at which 1 was pre- 
sent, he was sent for to give some medical gentlemen of the navy 
and the Company’s cruisers an opportunity of inspecting his arm, 
which had been severely wounded. The wound was at first made 
by grape-shot and splinters, and the arm was one mass of blood 
about the part for several days, while the man himself was vpith 
difficulty known to be alive. He gradually recovered, however, 
^vithout surgical aid ; and the bone of the arm between the elbow 
and the shoulder being completely shivered to pieces, the fragments 
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progressively worked out, and the singular appearance was le^ of 
the fore arm and elbow connected to the shoulder by flesh, skin, 
and tendons, without the least vestige of bone. This man, when 
invited to the factory for the purpose Of making this exhibition of 
his arm, was himself admitted to sit at table and take some tea, as 
it was breakfast-time, and some of his followers took chairs arottnd 
him. They were all as disgustingly filthy in appearance as Qoujd 
well be imagined j and some of them did not scruple to hunt for 
vermin on their skin, of which there was an abundance, and throw 
them beside them on the floor. Rahmah-ben-Jaber’s figure pre- 
sented a meagre trunk, with four lank members, all of them cut 
and hacked, and pierced with wounds of sabres, spears, and bullets 
in every part, to the number perhaps of more than twenty different 
wounds. He had, besides, a face naturally ferocious and ugly, and 
now rendered still more so by several scars there, and by the loss 
of one eye. When asked by one of the English gentlemen present, 
with a tone of encouragement and familiarity, whether he could 
not still dispatch an enemy with his boneless arm, he drew a crooked 
dagger, or yambeah, from the girdle round his shirt, and placing 
his left hand, which was sound, to support the elbow of the right, 
which was the one that was wounded, he grasped the dagger firmly 
with his clenched fist, and drew it backward and forward, twirling 
it at the same time, and saying, that he desired nothing better than 
the cutting of as many throats as he could effectually open with his 
left hand! Instead of being shocked at the utterance of such a 
brutal wish, and such a savage triumph at still possessing the 
power to murder unoffending victims, I know not how to describe 
my feelings of shame and sorrow, when a loud burst of laughter, 
instead of execration, escaped from nearly the whole assembly, 
when I ventured to express my dissent from the general feeling of 
ikdmiration for such a man. 


Moravian Lullaby. 

The storm hath ceased— yet still I hear 
The distant thunder sounding, 

And through the forest, far and near. 
The headlong torrents bounding : 

The jackal shrieks upon the rocks ; 

The tiger-wolf is howling ; 

The panther round the folded flocks 
With stifled rage is growling: 

But say thy prayers and sleep, my child, 
God watcheth o’er us midst the wild. 



Progress of Colonial Reform at the Mauritius and the 
Cape of Good Hopb^ as regards the Treatment 
OF THE ISlave Population, 

In the pages of ' The Oriental Herald,* we have on various oc- 
casions adverted to the political and civil condition of the settle- 
ments of the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, now recognised 
as integral portions of the British Empire. The gross abuses lately 
prevalent in the administration of the Cape Colony, have been, as 
many of our readers will recollect, fully and fearlessly exposed in 
this Journal at no distant date j * and in our pages alone, indeed, 
are to be found some of the most curious historical details of the 
memorable administration of the late Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset. It is our intention to resume, from time to time, our 
political survey of the progress and prospects of these two colonies, 
interesting not only on their own account, but as important out- 
posts of our Indian Empire j and we shall also occasionally extend, 
as heretofore, our researches to the more remote but valuable and 
rapidly progressive settlements in Australia. On the present oc- 
casion, however, we mean to confine our observations almost ex- 
clusively to matters connected with the slave population of the 
Mauritius and the Cape : and first, as respects the former. 

Having, in our last Number, given in full detail the frightful pic- 
ture of Mauritius slavery, as developed in its practical results, it re- 
mains for us now to notice more particularly the conduct of those 
who administered the government of that colony, in so far, at least, 
as the system of administration affected the treatment and condi- 
tion of the slaves. 

The island of Mauritius was captured by a British force in De- 
cember, 1810, and Sir Robert Farquhar was immediately afterwards 
appointed its Governor. This gentleman continued to hold the ap- 
pointment until June 1823, with the exception of the years 1818 
and 1819, when he visited England on leave of absence, and during 
which interval the government was administered first by General 
Hall, and afterwards by General Darling. After his final departure 
in 1823, Sir Robert Farquhar was succeeded by Sir Lowry Cole, 
who held the government until he resigned it for that of the Cape, 
in August or September last. 

We mentioned in our last Number, (p. 476,) the severe and 
unjust character of the old French Slave Code which prevailed 
in the Mauritius at the time of its capture. From that time, as we 
find by the Parliamentary papers recently printed, no modification 


^ See ‘ The Oriental Herald,* Numbers 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
45, 47. 
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whatever was introduced by the English Government, until the 
30th December, 1814, when an edict was issued by Sir Robert Far- 
quhar. An edict of mercy, amelioration, of gradual emancipation, 
perhaps, for the wretched slave population, the reader anticipates ? 
It related, indeed, to manumission, but not for the benefit of the 
slave. This decree, besides requiring many onerous formalities, 
and renewing the old law, that no slave should be manumitted with- 
out the permission of the Governor, who alone was to decide whether 
the proposed manumission might be carried into effect without in- 
jury to the community, actually imposed^ a fine of 150 to 300 dol- 
lars on each act of manumission. By this edict, the Governor fur- 
ther empowered himself to employ on the highways all freed persons 
having no visible means of support. This unjust enactment was 
slightly modified by an ordinance of Sir Lowry Cole of the ^7th 
January, 1827, and the amount of the fine was reduced to 61. The 
modification had, however, fortunately the effect of bringing the 
matter before the acute mind of Mr. Huskisson, who, in an official 
letter of lOth October, 1827, peremptorily annulled the whole proceed- 
ing, and directed both these proclamations to be forthwith revoked. 

We proceed with the following statements from a recent and in- 
teresting Number of ^ The Anti-Slavery Reporter.’ 

*0n the 13th ofDecembcr, 1826, Sir Lowry Cole published an ordi- 
nance to regulate the weight of the chains and fetters which masters 
are authorised, by the existing laws, to fasten upon their slaves at 
their own discretion. This new regulation directs, that when two 
mule slaves of fifteen years of age are chained together, the chains 
and collars are not to exceed nine pounds, and for a single male 
slave six pounds ; — for two negresses five pounds j and for one De- 
gress, or for a child, three pounds ! The fetters on the feet of a 
male slave are not to exceed three pounds ! This weight, however, 
may in all cases be augmented by the civil commissaries at their 
discretion ! Negresses and children, though they may be chained, 
are not to be fettered j and no slave is to be both chained and fetter- 
ed at the same time, without a commissary’s* authority. The use 
of the collar with three branches is forbidden. The penalty for 
violating this law, a law which, our readers will see, leaves sufficient 
scope to the inflictions pf arbitrary power, is a fine of two to ten 
pounds for the first offence, and of ten to twenty pounds for the 
second. 

* The same ordinance imposes a fine of from five to forty pounds 
on any proprietor who shall punish a slave that has been sent back 
to him by any judge or commissary of police, with an injunction to 
treat him without resentment.” f 


♦ ‘ The commissaries, be it remembered, arc all slave-holders, 
f * Wc have often protested against the iniquity of that principle which 
pervades om* slave codes, and is unfortunately embodied in that for Tri- 
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* Sir Lowry Cole, about the same time that, he made this first aiid 
feeble attempt to abate the excessive rigour^ the Mauritius system 
of slavery, addressed two circular letters to Ip commissaries of dis- 
tricts. These were accompanied by a transcript of four of the 
clauses of the slave codes of and 1767, relating to the Sunday 
labour, the food and clothing, and the arbitrary punishment of the 
slaves. The circulars state, that, notwithstanding the laws which 
forbid masters, on pain of arbitrary punishment and confiscation, to 
make their slaves work on Sundays, the Governor has learned that, 
on many estates, the slaves do work on Sundays as on other days. 
This, he says, can no longer be tolerated, and he invites the com- 
missaries to employ their influeijee to persuade the planters to give 
their slaves the rest of the Sunday, and on other days not to require 
them to work until half an hour before sunrise, or beyond a quarter 
of an hour after sunset.* He admits the planters may find it ne- 
cessary to work their sugar- houses at night, and does “ not pretend 
to o})pose it 5 ” but, in that case, he thinks the slaves ought to have 
the following day to rest themselves ; and when circumstances oblige 
them to deprive their slaves of Sundays, he hopes they will feel the 
justice of an indemnity. He also directs their attention to the food, 
clothing and correction of the slaves. There exist,” he says, in 
this respect, abuses which it is your duty to remove, by denouncing 
them to the Solicitor-General.” And if this warning should not be 
attended to , '' 1 will find myself compelled to adopt measures of rigour 
which will be repugnant to my feelings, but will be called for by 
the dictates of humanity, by the laws, and by the colonial interests.” 
He afterwards adv erts strongly to the excess of punishment inflicted, 
by some masters, beyond the thirty lashes allowed by law, and to 
the various punishments inflicted on the negro women, beiwecn whom 
and the men, he tells us, no difference is made. “ The weakness 
of their sex and public decency seem to require that negro women 
should undergo the lash only in extraordinary cases. Do not irons, 
the stocks, imprisonment, offer sufficient means of punishing a 
negro woman, whose condition, besides being almost always pre- 
carious, requires great care ?” He trusts, therefore, they will give 
np of their own accord the use of flogging in respect of females, and 
‘ not stand in need of being compelled by coercive measures to adopt 
a course which sound morality calls for.” 


nidad, and which inflicts punishment on the slave who fails to prove his 
complaint. This principle, we are happy to perceive, Mr. Huskiason, in 
Ins despatch to Sir Lowry Cole, of the 19th of March, lvS28, has expli- 
citly proscribed. It will he necessary,*" he says, “ to provide that no 
slave may be punished for preferring a complaint, unless he be distinctly 
convicted of the offence of having preferred a calumnious charge from 
n^otives, that conviction proceeding upon adcijuate and legal 

of lab^ *^*^ may give us some idea of what the practice has been as to hour* 

L 2 
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^ Can Sir Lowry Cole have been weak enough to imagine that n 
few impotent recommendations of this sort, addressed to commis- 
saries, all of whom slMlslave-holders or slave-drivers, would have 
any other result than mat of exciting their rage or their ridicule > 
Or that they would have more effect in protecting the slaves from 
oppression than his known wishes had in protecting Sir Hudson 
Lowe from insult } Besides, was it only in Deceniner, 1826, that 
he discovered, for the first time, during a residence of three or fpur 
years in this island, that men and women were cruelly and exces- 
sively flogged j that, even while at work, their limbs might be 
loaded with chains and fetters, and their necks so surrounded with 
three-pronged collars, as to prevent the sufferers from extending 
themselves on the earth ? Was it then he first discovered that 
slaves were forced to work night as well as day, with scarcely an in- 
terval of rest ; and to work on Sundays just as on other days 3 and 
that their clothing was insufficient to cover them, and their food to 
sustain them } He might have known all this, and denounced it in 
1823 as well as in 1826, and thus, perhaps, spared the miserable 
wretches under his government at least some small part of those 
sufferings, which the very terms of his circular so forcibly depict. 

= ' Lord Bathurst and Sir Robert Farquhar,’ continues the able 
writer of the Reporter, ^ appear to us to have much to answer for 
in what respects the slave population of the Mauritius. They go- 
verned that colony together for many years without introducing one 
solitary regulation for the defence or protection of the slaves, and 
apparently without a single attempt, on the part of his Lordship, 
to ascertain their real condition. He never seems to have even re- 
quired that the laws by which the slaves were governed should be 
communicated to him, but seems on the contrary to have placed an 
unlimited confidence in Sir Robert Farquhar’s vague and delusive 
statements. And yet we think his Lordship must have known that the 
very persons composing that gentleman’s household, and who stood 
the highest in his confidence, were deeply interested in upholding 
the very worst evils of slavery. But not to dwell at present on his 
Lordship’s part in the administration of ttie affiiirs of this unhappy 
island, we will confine ourselves to that of Sir Robert Farquhar. 

* In perusing the papers before us,* we were surprised to find, that 
during the whole period of Sir R. Farquhar’s government, extend- 
ing from the conquest of the colony to the year 1823, not a single 
regulation was passed for restraining the oppressions of the master, 
or protecting the persons and improving the condition of the slaves. 
And we were the more surprised at this, on recurring to certain 
passages, both in his speeches in Parliament, and in his communi- 
cations, at different times, with the Secretary of State. He told 
Lord Liverpool, indeed, soon after his first arrival, that the slaves 


* Parliamentary papers printed in 1828. 
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in the Mauritius had been decreasing during the preceding seven 
years, at the rate of five per cent, per annum j and he made use of 
this fact to convince his Lordship of the necessity of continuing to 
import slaves, as otherwise the island would become a desert.^ 
Lord Liverpool, however, regarded this fact in a very different 
light from the Governor ; and, instead of consenting to force more 
human beings into this charnel-house, seemed rather alarmed by so 
flagrant a proof of oppression, and requested to know the state of 
the laws in respect to the protection of the slaves from the cruelty 
and oppression of their masters/* with a view to secure to them a 
mild treatment. Soon after this letter was written. Lord Liverpool 
quitted the colonial office, and was succeeded by Earl Bathurst 
and it does not appear that the inquiry thus begun was prosecuted 
to any clear result, or to any effectual purpose. And the language 
adopted by Sir R. Farquhar upon the subject appears to have been 
■well calculated to lull suspicion, and to prevent troublesome inves- 
tigations : and with Lord Bathurst it succeeded but too com- 
pletely. On the 15th of February, 1811, Sir Robert wrote as 
follows : 

^ I deem it proper, in regard to myself, to state that I am not by 
any means disposed to be a supporter of slavery j and while politi- 
cal considerations and my immediate duty call upon me to forward 
the communication,” (an earnest j)etition of the planters to be 
allowed to continue the slave trade) I have looked, on the other 
hand, with the feelings of humanity on the slave, and endeavoured, 
in every practicable instance, to alleviate the burden of his condi- 
tion ; to which I must add, that, from observation, I am happy to 
bear this testimony to the inhabitants of these islands, that I believe 
they are not by any means cruel masters.’' 

* What a singular testimony is this on the part of Sir R. Far- 
quhar, considering tliat the Mauritius slaves were decreasing, accord- 
ing to his own contemporaneous stntement, at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum ! This wholesale rate of butchery he not only 
views without emotion, but he is even happy in testifying that the 
keepers of these human shambles arc not by any means cruel.” 

* ‘‘ At the same time, however,’’ continues Sir Robert, that I do 
them this. (justice indeed !) I have judged it proper to 
order that when slaves arc tu be chained for security or punishment , 
these chains shall not be heavier than are indispensably necessary to 
secure the person of the slave j and, in the event of proprietors 
transgressing the order, the staves are to become forfeited to the use 
of Government. By this order, and others of a similar nature, i I 


* ‘Sec Parliamentary papers of 29th of April, 1826, p. 295, pp. 5, 
and 21. 

t ‘Neither this order, nor the “ others of a similar nature,’’ of which 
he speuk.s, have ever been produced, though all such orders have been 
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do not revoke any part of the assurances given to the planters, and 
considered indispensably necessary for the tranquillity and pros*' 
perity of these colonies, and their attachnoent to their new Goveriv* 
ment j because the use of chains is still allowed for security and 
punishment. And as the preservation of the slaves from becoming 
Marotms, or runaways and vagabonds, and keeping them in proper 
subjection to, and respect for, their masters, embrace every object 
which can be really beneticial to the proprietors, these measures are 
secured by chains of the allowed weight j while the principles of 
humanity and Christianity, on which the order is founded, conduce 
to the alleviation x)f unnecessary burdens on our sutfering fellow- 
creatures. I hope it is unnecessary to assure your Lordship that it 
will be a prominent feature of my administration to ameliorate, 
in every possible mode, the fate of these unfortunate beings."* 

But this is not all. We have a letter of Sir R. Farquhar, dated 
a few months later, viz., on the 1st of February, ISPZ, in which he 
says,— 

* “ 1 beg leave to assure your Lordship, that the motives which 
have long incited me, as well as other gentlemen, to support human 
freedom, have never ceased to be the constant care of my Govern- 
ment 3 and I am happy to be able to add, that it has been in my 
power, by a scries of measures, to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves in these colonies in general, and to bring into practice a sys- 
• tern for their treatment, which must lead to their benefit and comfort, 
and ultimately, 1 trust, be productive of material advantage to 
society in general, and the highest interests of humanity. These 
proceedings have not passed without evident and avowed dissatis- 
faction expressed by many, nor without occasional highly-coloured 
representations of the danger to be apprehended from my succes- 
sive efforts in favour of the slaves." “ I trust, nevertheless, that 
your Lordship will always have occasion to remark my exertions 
to meet their alarms and remonstrances, by a prudent, though not 
less obstinate, firmness and resistance. A consciousness of my 
duty to my king and country, as the chief member of one of his 
Majesty’s Governments at this enlightened epoch of the world, as 
well as my ardent desire to accelerate the civilisation of the sur- 
rounding African states, will not only induce my perseverance in 
such a course, but prompt me to fulfil the task with all that cheer- 
fulness and zeal, which its tendency to the development of general 


called for. Indeed, the ordinance promulgated, on the subject of chains 
and fetters, l)y Sir Lowry Cole, in December, 1826, seems to prove, that, 
independently of the fact of their non-production, the alleged orders of 
1811 had really no existence. 

* * And yet with all this ostentatious parade of humanity, this anxiety 
to apolopise for his excess of tenderness, we cannot find that, during the 
whole of Sir R. Farquhar’s administration, one single law was passed by 
him for the protection of the slaves. 
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prosperity, and to the extension of British arts and industry, to 
foreign countries under my immediate auspices, is calculated to. in- 
spire.” — P* 11 * 

* And yet, can it be, will it be believed, that the whole of this 
loud sounding language is pure mystification ; that not one of the 
series of measures, so ostentatiously obtruded on the admiring con- 
fidence of the Secretary of State, should have been ever promul- 
gated i and that the Baronet’s entire statement, with all its imposing 
circumstances, should now wear the air of absolute fiction? At 
least, we cannot discover a single trace, in the legislative records 
of the Mauritius, of these boasted ameliorations of Sir Robert Far- 
qnhar ; although Lord Bathurst seems to have been satisfied with 
his specious but groundless generjilities, without ever calling for 
the acts themselves. It is difficult to speak with the necessary 
moderation of conduct such as this, of inaccuracy so unaccountable 
on the one hand, and of delusion so complete on the other. 

" But to proceed. On the first of September, 181^, Sir R. Far- 
quhar again writes : 

' I have, ever since my arrival in these colonies, done all in my 
power to better the condition and alleviate the oppression of the 
slaves. The laws are strongly in their favour ; but, with courts of 
justice, constituted as those at present in these colonies hre, it is 
difficult to obtain justice. I shall transmit to your Lordship a 
statement of the laws in regard to their protection as soon as it can* 
be compiled. At present these laws are diffused amongst a mass 
of others which form the Colonial Code.” — P. ^3. 

' Can any thing more resemble a course of delusion systematically 
pursued than this ? The laws” of the colony ^‘^are strongly,” says 
Sir Robert, 'Mn favour of tlie slaves.” AVe have seen what those 
laws were, and had Sir Robert Farqubar transmitted them to Eng- 
land at the time, the spell, which his representations wound around 
Lord Bathurst, would have been broken. His rjeasou for not trans- 
mitting them is as incorrect as the character he gives of them, and 
could only tend to excuse delay, and thus throw the matter into 
oblivion. In fact, he never did transmit them. They are diffused, 
he tells us, amongst a mass of other laws, but will be sent as soon 
as they can be compiled. And yet, now that they are produced, 
they fill only eleven widely -printed folio pages, and consist only of 
two ordinances. In any case he might surely have transmitted his 
own enactments, his own “series of measures.” These at least 
must have been accessible 3 nay, they must have been printed and 
distributed in the island to produce the effect he speaks of. How 
came they not to be sent over ? Was it because they were never 
framed ? Neither they nor even the previous laws of the island 
appear to have been ever furnished by Sir Robert Farquhar. The 
latter were first produced in the last Session of Parliament. The 
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ibraier have not yet been produced/ and, there seentis grotutd toK 
believe, never will. > 

^ In quitting this subject for a time, we beg to direct tbef serrous 
attention of our readers to the fatal effects of incorrect statementl,. 
proceeding officially from public functionaries in distant colonies. 
In this case they involve the comfort and happiness of a whbfe 
community, and the lives of thousands. It would be wrong to lose 
the benefit of such an example.’ 

Upon the foregoing strictures of ‘ The Anti-Slavery Reporter,’ so 
far as they affect the public conduct and character of Sir Robert 
Farqubar, we shall not, at present, offer any comment. That they 
imperatively demand from that gentleman some answer or expla- 
nation, must be obvious to every person j and we shall wait until 
it be seen what explanation can be given. Sir Robert is at present 
a member of the House of Commons, and cannot lack opportu- 
nities of clearing himself from these most serious charges, if he is 
conscious that they are unjust. 

In regard to Lord Bathurst, we must plainly avow that we con- 
sider his conduct in the administration of the Colonial Department 
of his Majesty’s Government to have been in the highest degree 
culpable and mischievous ; and, in the cases especially of the Mau- 
ritius and the Cape of Good Hope, it is impossible to speak of it 
except in terms of the most severe and indignant reprobation. His 
Lordship appears to have virtually delivered over these two unhappy 
settlements to the entire disposal of the prefects whom he thought 
fit to place over them, (Lord C. Somerset and Sir R. Farquhar, 
par nobilis fratrum !) and to have blindly and criminally acquiesced 
in whatever measures these irresponsible Governors chose to adopt 
for the ^ paternal rule,’ as they termed it, of their respective pro- 
vinces. Nay, his Lordship did more than this : he not only lent 
the sanction of his Majesty’s Government to the most unjustifiable 
and ruinous proceedings of these functionaries, and thereby involved 
the communities under their sway in a long train of miseries and 
misfortunes, from which half a century of good government will 
scarcely be sufficient to retrieve them 3 but he, or the underlings of 
his office, absolutely stifled .all complaints from the colonies, however 
well grounded 3 and once and again quashed investigation, and 
extinguished reform, by overawing with the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, or overwhelming by dismissal from office, honest and up- 
right men, when they ventured to expose, though only in official com- 
munications, the established systems of colonial abuse 3 or who, in 
any other way, fell under the ban of the dominant functionaries he 
delighted to honour. So far as relates to the Cape Colony, our 
readers are already sufficiently aware of the truth of this remark 3 
and though we readily allow that Sir Robert Farqubar was in some 
respects a person of a different stamp from the celebrated Lord 
Charles, yet this observation is not less applicable to the Mauritius 
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than to tJje Ciq>e, Tbo folloy^ing illustratiop may for tb^ pre^eiit 
suffice: < 

In 181 S> Sir Robert Farquhar, having occasion to visit England, 
left the administration of the island in the hands of Gefterajl HaU» 
the senior resident officer. General Hall, who has the reputatiod- 
of being a humane and honourable man, on entering upon the 
duties of his new office, speedily discovered that the whole 
colony was a scene of the most scandalous outrage and abuse. Ife 
found that the felonious importation of new slaves from Afric^i, 
which Sir Robert Farquhar professed to have long before completely 
suppressed, was still carried on in avowed defiance of the law, and 
to an enormous extent, by the colonists j that the slaves were 
treated with the most barbarous inhumanity, and, in fact, worked 
to death, in the mode described at large in our last Number j that 
the inferior magistrates and functionaries of Government, with 
scarcely an exception, w^ere thoroughly imbued with the feelings 
and prejudices of the slave-traders and slave-drivers, determined to 
uphold the existing system in all its enormity, and to screen fropa 
punishment all crimes committed upon the slave population, how- 
ever flagrant. He found, moreover, to his astonishment, that the 
Courts of Justice were equally corrupt, and equally pervaded by 
the same vile and sordid spirit j and that some of the Chief Judges 
themselves offered strenuous opposition, instead of support, to the 
ameliorations which he attempted. 

General Hall, ahold, blunt, straightforward soldier, was astounded,, 
but not dismayed, by the discovery that such was the state of affairs 
in a community which Sir R. Farquhar had characterised so fti- 
vourably. He set himself in earnest to remedy these monstrous 
abuses. lie sent out military patroles to enforce the abolitioh of 
the flagitious slave traffic, and to seize all new slaves smuggled 
into the island. He caused all cases reported to him of unusual 
cruelty exercised on the slaves to be investigated, and the pepetra- 
tors to be publicly prosecuted 5 and when he found that not a few 
of the functionaries lent themselves to support the oppressions and 
outrages of the most brutal of the slave-holders, and to thwart all 
his attempts to put down existing abuses, he employed with energy 
the discretionary power officially vested in him 5 removed one or 
two of the most audacious individuals from office ; and suspended 
even one of the Chief Judges from his functions, until his Majesty’s 
pleasure should be known. 

While the acting Governor was thus occupied, and was trans- 
mitting full reports of his proceedings, and of the extraordinary 
scenes of iniejuity and corruption thus developed, for the information 
of the Home Government, the host of bitter enemies he had raised 
by his uncompromising conduct were not less active. The statements 
of both parties were poured simultaneously into Lord Bathurt’s 
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office at Downing-stre^t. And what, thinks the reader, was his 
Lordship’s conduct on the occasion } Did he cordially thank 
the honest and conscientious officer who had thus fearlessly un*. 
veiled, and set himself rigorously to abate, this unheard-of system 
of iniquity } Or did his Lordship appoint a Commission of Inquiry 
to go out forthwith to investigate the real state of affairs ? Or did 
he cautiously suspend his judgment, and wait for more thorough 
information? No! Earl Bathurst adopted none of these courses. 
What he did was this : he placed all the despatches from General 
Hall, some of them (as we have heard it alleged) without even 
previous perusal, in the hands of Sir Robert Farquhar, who was 
then in London, and asked him to report upon them. Sir 
Robert, although, in his public capacity, deeply implicated, it 
is said, in many of General Hall’s charges, did not fail to 
give his Lordship a plausible explanation of all these extraordi- 
nary matters. And, what is not less extraordinary, this explanation 
of yir Robert’s was considered perfectly satisfactory by Earl 
Bathurst, and was instantly acted upon. A despatch was sent off, 
ordering General Hall immediately, on receipt of it, to deliver over 
the government of the colony to another officer, (General Darling, 
we ^lieve,) and to return forthwith to England j and, by the same 
despatch, his Lordship was graciously pleased to reinstate the func- 
tionaries whom General Hall had suspended for contumacy or cor- 
ruption, in their respective offices. ‘ The decent order of things * 
being thus restored, and the brief career of radical reform’ ex- 
tinguished with opprobrium. Sir Robert Farquhar soon afterwards 
returned to resume his paternal swayj’ which he held in glory and 
honour, till he finally resigned the government in 182i}. 

The only comment we shall at present make on these transactions 
is this, that when, in consequence of urgent representations in Par- 
liament, a Commission of Inquiry was at length sent to the Mau- 
ritius in 1 825, all that General Hall had reported was found to be 
true, — and a great deal more ! 

Before leaving the Mauritius, to survey the state of slavery in 
the Cape Colony, (which we shall endeavour to do in our next 
Number,) we take the opportunity to notice a letter addressed to us 
from Port Louis, and dated October 20, 1828. The author of this 
communication, while urgently claiming the support of ‘ The Ori- 
ental Herald’ in aid of the ‘ Rights and Liberties’ of the colonists, 
makes the following violent attack upon his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, who have just finished their investigations in that 
island : 

* Since their arrival at the Mauritius, these gentlemen, instead 
of applying for information to people of talent and respectability, 
have had intercourse only with the lowest description of spies and 
informers, to whom they allowed monthly salaries for such dirty 
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services. Besides, they have been doing tell in their power ta 
kindle the flames of discord between the whites and people of colour, 
who had hitherto lived in peace and friendship. In a word, they 
are bated heartily by the whole colony.’ 

Now, we must confess, that this account of the Conamissioners’ 
proceedings gives us a higher opinion of their honesty and dili- 
gence in the execution of their arduous duty, than any thing we had 
previously heard of them. * It shows that they have not, like some 
West India Commissioners we could name, been content to receive 
all their information respecting the condition of the slaves and 
coloured population from those who arrogate to themselves the titl^ 
of ^ persons of talent and respectability,* i. e. the slave-holders and 
local functionaries. In one of their reports upon the Cape, these 
same Commissioners declare that they were not able to procure any 
useful information whatever respecting the state of that colony from 
any person in office, although all official persons had been invited 
by a Government Proclamation to communicate information to 
them. If this was the case at the Cape, (and we shall, ere longj 
fully explain the cause why such was the case there,) a similar re- 
sult might, d fortiori, be expected at the Mauritius. Could the worst 
class of sugar-planters, the traffickers in smuggled slaves, and func- 
tionaries accused of gross malversation and corruption, be expected 
to unfold such deeds of darkness (they, or their kindred, or ac- 
quaintance being implicated) as the Anti-Slavery Society has so 
assiduously and successfully collected from upwards of three hundred 
witnesses, — witnesses whom these planters and their great patron, 
Sir Robert Farquhar, would doubtless willingly brand with the name 
of ^ spies and informers ?’ The Commissioners knew their duty better 
than to trust to mere ex-parte statements j and if they have told the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, honestly and 
fairly, to the Home Government, they w^ell deserve the thanks of 
their country, and will, we doubt not, obtain them. There are nowq 
fortunately for England, men in office who have honesty and nerve 
enough (at least, we are willing to believe so) to appreciate, as 
they ought to do, a faithful exposure of colonial abuses, and to deal 
with official delinquencies in a very different way from Earl 
Bathurst. 


H. R. 
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Letter on the India Trade. 

BY CAPTAIN R. MOORSOM, R.N., 

{Addrtaud tQ the Editor of * The Liverpool Timea*) 
Gentlemen, Whitby, Feb. 17^ 1829. 

The late meeting at Liverpool, so distinguished by the intelli- 
gence displayed, the numbers who attended, and the importance of 
the cause which brought them together, we may confidently hope, 
will be highly influential in giving an impetus and direction to public 
opinion, and promoting a similar display of it in every city and 
town throughout the kingdom. 

Twenty years have now nearly expired since the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter last became a prominent subject of 
legislative discussion. This lapse of time has been fraught with 
important benefits to the advocates of ^ unrestricted commerce 3 it 
has enabled them to enforce and corrobate their general theory, by 
a more extensive induction of facts ; their anticipations of public 
advantage have been realised, and the assertions and sinister fore- 
bodings of their antagonists experienced practical disproof : in the 
conflict, therefore, which is about to ensue, they enter the field, 
furnished with a panoply of argument, sufficient, with common 
prudence and activity, to ensure a triumphant result to their labours. 

Self-love and self-interest, however, mingle in all the transactions 
of man : constant and familiar experience shows us how closely 
they entwine round the jugment, embarrassing its operations, and 
not unfrequently depriving the clearest evidence of all its efficacy. 
The opposition naturally springing from these sources, we must be 
prepared to expect : already is it arraying itself for the field, and it 
behoves the advocates of free trade to stand equally on the alert , it 
possesses a vivacious principle of existence, which will render a 
system of judiciously combined operations necessary for its de- 
struction, and it will retain its hold with the desperate and convulsive 
grasp of expiring mortality. 

On no occasion whatever have the deductions of general princi“ 
pies and theory received a more striking confirmation, than that 
which has been obtained by the partial opening of the trade with 
India j every consequence, which it was asserted would follow from 
a more extensive application of British skill, capital, and enterprise 
in that traffic, has taken place j every prediction has been practi- 
cally verified, and the soundness of the views of those who, in 
1813, were opposed to the renewal of the Company’s charter, brought 
to the decisive test of experience. When it was argued, for exam- 
ple, that if fuller scope were given to British ingenuity by the re- 
moval of restrictions, 11 indoostan would become a great and increasing 
mart for the sale of our manufactured produce, what reply did this 
j^rgument receive ? The Company’s agents considered and declared 
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such opinions to deserve nothing but contempt and ridicule ; the 
practical men were all in arms — the men who were to be deluded 
by no specious theory ; who took experience fbr their guide j who 
had visited India, and were familiarly ac(]|uainted with the domestic 
habits, manners, and usages of the Hindoos, and with their pecu- 
liar religious prejudices j — these gentlemen, almost with one ac- 
cord, declared such an extension of demand to be impossible : the 
Hindoos, it was stated, were so strange a people, so wedded to 
ancient habits, that there neither existed, nor could be generated, 
any inclination or desire for the enjoyment of European commodities. 
'I do not,’ says Sir Thomas Munro, 'think the Hindoo nation to 
be absolutely unchangeable, but they are as unchangeable as any 
thing can possibly be. In the event of a free trade, I do not think 
there would be any considerable increase in the demand for Euro- 
pean goods ; there is no gradation in the consumption j the wealthy 
Hindoo purchases no more than his poorer neighbour.’ To this 
gentleman, and to the class which he represents, the unanswerable 
reply can be given, that the value of British goods exported, has 
risen in twelve years from 1, 5 41, 245 to 3,7 5 1,57 In the im- 

ports from India, a still more extraordinary increase has taken place, 
evidently showing that this extension of trade has correspondently 
stimulated the Natives to further production. But, as is well known, 
this great change has been attended by no sinister effect. We have 
been brought into closer contact with our Indian fellow- subjects j 
we have been permitted to view them with our own eyes, and not 
as heretofore through those of the (Company’s agents. These cir- 
cumstances, however, notwithstanding all predictions to the contrary, 
have not alarmed the Hindoos, nor in any instance have their pre- 
judices been called into increased action. Where are the records of 
the insubordination, the revolts, or the ruin, which, it was unblush- 
ingly asserted, must certainly be the effect of allowing to English- 
men a freer intercourse with India ? They .are no where to be 
found; they have vanished into air — 'into thin air.’ We have ap- 
proached the Hindoos, and, instead of finding them indifferent to 
the commodities and conveniences offered to them, they evince 
themselves to be eagerly anxious for their possession. ' The Eng- 
lish shawls, and different kinds of printed cottons,’ says Malcolm, 

‘ which arc now common in Hindoostan, have hardly yet found their 
way into Central India but when Bishop Heber proceeded on the 
visitation of his diocese, he soon discovered that commerce and 
traffic had enlarged the circle of consumption, and were pressing 
forward with rapid strides. Wherever he came, he usually [found 
that commercial enterprise had preceded him. When upwards of 
a thousand miles from Calcutta, the Bishop observes, ' English 
cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met with com- 
monly in wear among the people of the country, and may, I learned 
to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, ns well as all kinds 
of hardware,' crockery, &c. at Bailee, a large town and celebrated 
mart in Marwar, on the edge of the desert, where, till lately, no 
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European was known to have penetrated.' The inference from 
facts like these, and which might be multiplied, ad infinitum, is de- 
cisive. We may be allowed to entertain a confident hope, that, in 
' the discussions soon to take place, they may act as a kind of con- 
ductor, and serve to carry off, and render innocuous, such electrical 
phenomena as the witnesses* of the Company may be prepared to 
exhibit for the instruction and entcrtaiment of the Legislature.* 
To whatever quarter our attention is turned, the benefits arising 
from the relaxation of monopoly, and from the more intimate con- 
nection of Englishmen with the inhabitants of India, become 
visible. Superiority of quality and cheapness promote the sale of 
our manufactured produce, and extend its consumption beyond the 
narrow boundaries in which it has hitherto been confined ^ thus 
adding to the comforts of the Native population, and stimulating 
and rewarding the industry of the mother country. New articles of 
traffic are discovered, and brought into general use j while others 
already in existence, which, when left to the management of Hin- 
doos, were unsaleable in Europe, on account of the rude and im- 
perfect process employed in their preparation, by the application of 
English skill and capital, have obtained the first place in the 
market. Europeans, indeed, first began the culture of indigo in 
Bengal about forty-five years ago ; but it is material to observe, 
that a moderate rate of freight and facility of conveyance, the off- 
spring of free trade, have been no trifling elements in giving it 
those advantages which have now nearly rendered inoperative the 
competition of indigo from every other part of the world.f 

If such effects have followed the imperfect privileges, so tar- 
dily and ungraciously conceded, which the public now enjoy, what 
may we not be entitled to expect if the trade to India were really 
and in fact thrown open ? If the mere appearance of the sun 
above the horizon has had so powerful an influence in dispelling 
those vapours by which the atmosphere had so long been obscured, 
what will be the consequence of the full blaze of his meridian 
beams ? 

It is a circumstance to be perpetually borne in mind, and a con*- 
sideration which must become a principle of our belief, and be 
adopted for the guidance and regulation of our future conduct, that 
however freely we may be allowed to visit the shores of India, to 
whatever extent, and on whatever terms, wc may be permitted to 
pile up the warehouses of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, with our 
merchandise 3 if it be conceded us to navigate in ships of any size, 
and to every port where the ocean will carry our flag, — that still, 


* Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence is said to have electrified the House 
of Commons. 

f In 1826, the quantity of Bengal indigo imported into this cotintry 
was 7, 67fl,7 10 Iho. ; in 1807, the quantity was 5,153,966 lbs . ; and in 1786, 
245,000 lbs. — f^ide * Bancroft ou Permanent Colours,’ vol. i. p. 250. 
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the mother country can never reap the fullness of benefit from her 
Indian possessions, if access to the interior be limited or denied. 
Until the trader can freely visit every district of Hindoostan, un- 
licensed, and without rendering himself liable to arbitrary depor- 
tation, it is manifest, that, however strong the current of traffic 
may be, ages will pass over before it reach those places where the 
present practices of the Hindoos have not been forced into a dis- 
conformity with their ancient institutions. A large portion of the 
inhabitants of India, living scattered in villages, lying out of the 
usual routes, and betwixt which and the great towns communi- 
cation is difficult, must necessarily and long retain a primitive sim- 
plicity of manners. People in such situations, experience shows, 
rarely, of their own accord, become sensible of new wants j nor, if 
this feeling be aroused, can they be expected to take any very 
active steps to remedy a deficiency or obviatp an inconvenience 
to which they may be exposed. A Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 1810 to inquire into the affairs of 
India, has given the following general picture of such establish- 
ments : ' A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds or thousands of acres of 
arable or waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles a township or 
corporation. It has its own municipal officers ; its priest, school- 
master, and astrologer, together with every artisan necessary for 
preparing those instruments of agriculture which the simple habits 
of the villagers require. Under this form of municipal government, 
the inhabitants of the country have lived from time immemorial. 
The boundaries of the village have seldom been altered •, the same 
name, the same interests, and even the same families, have con- 
tinued for ages. The inhabitiints give themselves no trouble about 
the breaking up and division of kingdoms ; while the village 
remains entire, they care not to what sovereign it devolves j its 
natural economy remains unchanged,’ We have here. Gentlemen, 
the perfect exemplar of a society in which the wisdom of our ances- 
tors is received as an imperative rule for the guidance of the con- 
duct, and from which every attempt to deviate, should it ever be 
made, will be esteemed a dangerous innovation : the son, here, 
merely occupies the place of the father, and life knows nothing of 
progression or advancement. In such a situation, the human mind 
stagnates, and its powers become impaired j no sense of the incon- 
veniences under which they labour, or any desire to remedy them, 
will ever be awakened. Improvement must receive its first impulse 
from the arrival and example of strangers ; for n^en are only 
softened by intercourse mutually profitable, and instructed by com- 
paring their own notions with those of others. The inhabitants of 
the remote districts of India will, it is probable, learn the use, and 
receive the desire of accommodations more extensively diversified, 
from ambulatory traders, like to those once so common and so 
necessary in England, and of whose existence there every vestige 
has nearly disappeared before the progress of opulence. It is 
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worthy of remark, that the advantages to be derived from this 
mode of communication with the interior were perceived by the 
Company at an early period of their career, and its adoption pressed 
upon their factors. About ninety years after their first establish- 
ment, we find them writing to their factories, and advising the em- 
ployment of Armenians especially, ' because,* as they state, * that 
people could vend English woollens, by carrying small quantities 
into the interior provinces, and could collect all kinds of goods suited 
to the European market, better than could be done by any of the 
regular agents of the Company.’ 

An excuse has been offered for the first establishment of the East 
India Company, by alleging the peculiar circumstances of England 
at the time, her deficiency of enterprise and want of capital. This 
argument was brought forward by Mr. Hope at the Liverpool 
Meeting, and it has been sanctioned by the authority and name of 
Buckingham. Were we to allow this to be a true exposition of 
the state of England at that time, there are, I should suppose, few 
persons at the present day who would deem that policy justifiable 
which wap to divert, by the grant of peculiar privileges, a portion 
of her scanty capital into a channel hitherto untried. But, Gentle- 
men, it may, I think, be satisfactorily shown, that this argument 
has no foundation in truth j and the transactions of the Company 
itself, during the first dozen years of its existence, prove, that indi- 
vidual enterprise and capital were to be found in England adequate 
to conducting so distant a trade as that to India. The reign of 
Henry VII. is an important epoch in English history. By 
the marriage of that monarch, the conflicting pretensions of the 
two Roses became united j civil war had been succeeded by internal 
tranquillity, a condition favourable to national improvement, and 
the accumulation of capital. Henry was extremely attentive to 
foreign commerce, and passed many laws for its regulation j and, 
although we cannot praise the judgment and policy which dictated 
such laws, yet there is every reason to believe, that the attention to * 
traffic thus shown by the King, had a beneficial effect in rendering 
it more respectable, and in relieving it from that contumely and 
scorn which the feudal system had so natural a tendency to generate. 

It was only by accident that Henry missed being the patron of 
Columbus. Cabot, who first displayed the English flag on the 
coast of America, although a Venetian by birth, is stated to have 
long resided at Bristol as a merchant ; and it is important to 
observe, that of the four vessels of which his squadron was com- 
posed, only one belonged to the King j the rest were the property 
of private adventurers. Thus, Gentlemen, a century before the 
establishment of the East India Company, the English were follow- 
ing close upon the steps of the Spaniards, and emulating the 
example set by that people. In the reign of Edward VII., 
Willoughby’s voyage took place j this was also a private adventure, 
fitted out at an expense of 6,000f., in forty-nine shares i its object, 
the discovery of a North-east passage to India. The result of this 
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voyage is well known; ,t^e corntnand^r^ with his ship’s crew^ penshed 
on the coast of Lapland ; but Chanpe.llour, the second in commapd^ 
eventually reached theportof Archangel^and succeeded in establishing 
a couunercial intefcou^e betwixt ^ngland and Russia. The expedf 
tions of Hudson, l)avis, wid tVobisher, were next undertaken ; ‘ 
although embark^ in vessels, which at the present' day would be 
considered totally, unfit for the purpose, these adventurers pursued 
their object with the most daring spirit j and the enlarged experience 
of modern times has borne testimony to the accuracy of their obser- 
vations. But the reputation obtained by these expeditions was soon 
to be eclipsed by one still more adventurous. In 1577, Drake 
sailed from Plymouth, having five ships under his orders, equipped 
from private funds, and after encountering many perils, finally suc- 
ceeded in circumnavigating the globe. When achievements like 
these are kept in recollection, to which many more plight be 
added, it will scarcely be maintained that England was deficient in 
personal enterprise. Nor did the energy of her merchants fall short 
of that displayed by her sailors and commanders. English com- 
merce, in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, had extended itself to 
the Netherlands, the Canary Islands, the coasts of Guinea and 
Brazil, to Newfoundland, and to Spitzbergcn. The trade of Eng- 
land with Russia gradually increased ; and by the Volga and the 
Caspian entering Persia, flourished to that degree, that in 1563 the 
presence of three agents was necessary at Casbin, the seat of the 
Per ian court. Turkey and the Levant were also visited, and the 
traffic with Germany, and the central parts of Europe, was pushed 
with a vigour which excited even the jealousy of the Hanse towns. 
When capital existed adequate to carry on a commerce like this, 
a portion would naturally be found for the trade with India ; nor 
does it require any extraordinary credulity to believe, that even had 
no charter of privileges ever been granted, the sum of 68,3731., 
which was the cost of the first expedition, might easily have been 
obtained from individual funds. '* 

During the whole of this period the public attention was con- 
tinually directed towards India, by the report of the advantages 
which the Dutch and Portuguese derived from their intercourse 
with that country ; at length, a royal charter having previously 
been obtained, in 1 601, the first English commercial expedition to the 
East set sail from England. By their charter, however, the adven- 
turers were not erected into a Joint Stock, but into a Regulated 
^-ompany ; in which every member advanced such a portion of the^ 
<^'^pital stock as he could afford, and traded with it for his own 
exclusive benefit ; a condition of things nearly approaching to a 
^vstcin of free trade. Many companies on similar principles have 
^'"^i^ted up to the present time, and so perfectly innocuous in their - 
ts, that not a few persons have been ignorant of their existence, 
dus manner did the Company continue to traffic for twelve years 
'vuh perfect success, until at length the Governor and Directors 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 21. M 
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obtained an influence which enabled them to pass a resolution, 
the trade should in future be conducted on the joinst stock principle ; 
an arrangement which threw into their hands the entire managei^nt 
and power of the concern. This change was soon attended with 
results unfavourable to the interest of the parties concerned j the 
profits, which, under the old system, in a series of years, had reached 
171 per cent., quickly fell to S 7 i per cent, under the new system 
which had been adopted. Previously, the Company had been free 
from debts j but the carelessness of management, and the rage for 
territorial acquisitions, naturally engendered in a joint stock com- 
pany, soon produced serious involvements ; so early as 1627, the 
Company acknowledged that they bad contracted debts to the 
amount of 200,000/., and that their stock had fallen to 20 per cent, 
discount. Prom that period up to the present day, the concerns of 
the Company have been a system of expedients ; a system in which 
delusion has been purposely kept up j a system in which increase 
of debt has been denominated increase of capital j and in which 
trade has been carried on, not for the emolument to be derived from 
it, but for the sake of the power and patronage which fell to the 
share of those to whom its management was intrusted. Unable, 
almost from its earliest infancy, to withstand the slightest compe- 
tition, the Company has contrived to obtain succour and support by 
parasitically linking itself to the Government of Kngland, and thus 
diving deeply into the pockets of the community, to every member 
of which it would deny intercourse with those countries which, in 
the wantoniiess of power, it throws open to the enterprise of aliens 
aad of foreigners. — Your’s, &c. 

Richard Moobsom. 


Importation of Inferior Tea by the East India Company. 

{From a Correspondent of* The Morning Chronicle,') 

It has been matter of astonishment for a considerable time, that 
80 little good tea is to be had at any of the shops in the metropolis. 
The public have been long crying out against the scarcity of an 
article which is now considered as a necessary of life, and have at- 
tributed the overflow of bad tea to the labours of impostors, such as 
were a few years ago charged with having sold weeds and sloe- 
leaves as a substitute. That there are persons who continue to 
palm English-grown tea upon the lower orders, there is no question j 
but they are encouraged to make experiments in consequence of the 
enormous quantities of inferior tea imported into this country. Cf 
late years, an article called Souchi has been imported by the East 
India Company, of such quality as to be unfit for use except the fla- 
vour is smothered by a mixture with tea of a much better descrip- 
tion. In proportion as this tea and other teas of a low description 
are thrust down our throats, is the importation of the superior kind 
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diminished j and the facilities of making a sloe oi* bramble sabsti- 
tute are increased. The great tea dealers acknowledge that they 
are unable to procure for their custbmers, at this advanced period 
of the trade, such tea as every body could obtain even in the year 
1793 , when tea was consider^ in its childhood in this country. It 
is worth while to inspect the books of the Honourable Company 
relative to this heavy complaint. It is well known that the best 
kinds of black tea are Campoi, Souchong, and Pekoe. These inva- 
riably fetch the highest prices. It appears from the documents of 
the Company, that in the year 1793, they sold 

Of Campoi tea 1,050,910 lbs. 

Of Souchong ditto 1,153,604 lbs. 

Of Pekoe ditto 84,385 lbs. 

It also appears from similar authority, that in 1828 the Company 
sold 

Of Campoi tea 243,200 lbs. only 

Of Soiichon^^ ditto 264,400 lbs. only 

Of Pekoe ditto 69,216 lbs. only 

In the same year, the Company imported of Souchi tea, a wretch- 
ed drug, 98,4.55 lbs. The tea-dealers, when this tea was presented 
for sale, could not guess what it was made of. It was put up 
at the March sale of 1828, for 2#. 8d. j but the trade would not 
touch it. At the December sale, however, the Company got rid of 
it at from 2s. Ijd. to 26'. 2d, per pound. 

Upoii looking, then, to the proper authorities, it will be found, 
that notwithstanding the immense increase of population within the 
last thirty-five or thirty-six. years, there was more fine black tea 
iin])orted by the East India Company in the year 1793, by 
1,613,509 lbs. than was imported in 1828. The tea-dealers admit 
that the Company make up for the deficiency in quality, by import- 
ing quantity j but they at the same time declare that in Hamburgh, 
and in various parts of the Continent, the best tea is to be bad in 
the greatest abundance. 

The profits of the Company form naturally a primary question 
with the public. By the Charter they put up the tea for sale at the 
original cost, freight and charges included, so that a farthing ia the 
pound advance is a good profit to them at all times. An ideft of 
their profits on tea may be formed from the advance upon the Con- 
gou teas sold at the last sale in December. Those teas were put 
up at l6. Bd. and fetched 25, 3d., by which the Company cleared 7c^» 
per lb. The retail dealers’ profit amounts to from I 5 . to 2r^ per lb. j 
and if they throw in a little home adulteration, it often extends to 
36. The wholesale dealer, who must be possessed of such a capital 
as would enable him to trade to China himself on the most extensive 
scale, and who must permit scores to be chalked up on the part of 
the retailers, by which he is often defrauded, is compelled to pay 
ready money for all his purchases, and must be satisfied with one 
penny per pound profit. It is often the case, too, that if a retailer 
M 2 
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fix upon a certain cbejt of tea, the^, wholesale dealer is obliged, in 
order to accommodate bis customer, to purchase from 150 to 190 
more of the East India Company. It is asserted by the first per- 
sons in the trade, that the immense profits accruing to the Com- 
pany have, instead of prompting them to liberal acts, produced a 
griping and mercenary spirit, like that which is produced l^y the 
sight of bags of gold upon a miser. This body of incorporated 
tn^desmen, who stand many of them high amongst our legislat<(^s, 
are^ accused of acting upon principles of economy to their servants, 
iimb as they never have recommended in a constitutional sense. . 

Since the publication of the correspondence between the tea- 
dealers and the East India Company, on the subject of the lot-money, 
a most unreasonable mode of adding to the finances of the latter, 
the predominating spirit of retrenchment has shown itself in a man- 
ner the most objectionable. It is known that the lot-money was 
put on at the rate of upwards of 5,000/. a-year to the trade, and 
persevered in on the ground that it was to go to defray the expense 
incurred by the employment of labourers. Although the lot-money 
has not been reduced one farthing, the weekly allowance of the 
labourers has been reduced at the worst season of the year, and at a 
time when the price of bread was high. 

It has been long the habit of the East India Company to boast 
of the privileges which they give to their servants, and they have 
set forth the following statement in testimony of their liberality. 

* The indulgence of private trade from the United Company of 
Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, to the com- 
manders and officers of their freighted ships ; 

' The Court of Directors of the said Company, desiring to give 
aU due and fitting encouragement to the commanders and officers 
of ships employed in their service, have resolved to allow them to 
participate in the Company’s exclusive trade, by permitting them 
to occupy tonnage to the following extent, in any goods except 
woollens, camlets, and warlike stores, which articles they have 
thought proper to reserve for the solfe trade and account of the 
Company j and as further indulgence to the commanders and offi- 
cers, the Court have agreed with the owners of ships employed 
iu their service, to permit the commanders and officers to export 
and import goods to the extent of the tonnage herein mentioned, 
free from any charge of freight.’ Here follows a list, particularis«« 
ing the indulgencies. From this it would appear, that the Com- 
pany made most magnificent allowances for the hazard and laboiirs 
of their servants j but in many instances — and we defy the Cw- 
pany to deny the assertion — those servants who have been thus ad- 
mitted to participate in the Company’s * exclusive trade,’ have liad 
good reason to lament suai participation, having been charged for 
the indulgence, not less than from twenty-six to twenty-eight 

cent, upon the goods upon which they ventured to speculate. , 
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Mr. Buckingham delivered his Course of Lectures at the 
of the Philosophical Institution at Birmingham^ In the week 
mencing on Monday the 2d of March. The audience were at fitilt 
about ninety persons, and they increased daily, till they exceeded 
three hundred. The interest evinced was deep and general throng- 
out 5 and the feeling manifested towards its close, may be suffi- 
ciently gathered from the following extract : 

From * The Birmingham Gazette^* March 16* 

' Mr. Buckingham delivered his supplementary lecture on the state 
of trade to the East, at the rooms of the Philosophical Society, on Mon- 
day last. Occupying upwards of three hours and a half in the d^ivery, 
it Decomes impossible to do more than enumerate some of the prominent 
heads under whicli his most able and elaborate iu(|uiry was pursued. Mr. 
Buckingham^ commenced with describing the origin and constitution of 
the East India Company, the qualifications of Proprietors, and the unfi<t- 
ness of the Directors to manage either the commerce or governmeiit of 
so vast an emnire ; contending that the practical effect of their misma- 
nagement had been, not to benefit either country, but to involve the 
Company in debt in both; and that, in consequence of their incapacity to 
exercise the trust reposed in them, they ought to be deprived of their 
exclusive possession and privileges. After adverting to the disabilities 
under wliich the English not actually in the Company’s service labour In 
India, to the desire which universally prevails among the Natives to pos- 
sess British manufactures of every description, and to the obstacles to 
the gratification of this desire, Mr. Buckingham proceeded to point out 
the beneficial effects that would necessarily result to the commerce and 
manufactures of this country, by opening the continent of India to the 
settlement of Englishmen — the consequent improvement of all the pro- 
ductions of its soil, its tendency to abolish slavery in our Western colo- 
nies, as well as to the total suppression of the revolting superstition of 
the Hindoos---the pilgrimage to Juggernaut, the sacrifice of children, 
and the burning of widows. The exclusive nature of the Company’s trade 
to China, their jealousy at the least participation of this exclusive mono- 
poly in the quadrupled price of tea, the vast population of China, the ac- 
tive and consuming character of the people, their disposition, if permit- 
ted, to receive the produce of this country, and the injury sustained by 
our shipping and mercantile interests, were severally treated of and oil- 
forced. In conclusion, Mr. Buckingham earnestly enjoined thq necessity 
•>f union and co-operation in the endeavour to wrest the monopoly from 
its present possessors by a persevering opposition to the renewal. tkelr 
Charter. At the termination of the lecture, the President of the philpso- 
phical Society, the Rev. John Corrie, rose and addressed the audience to 
the following effect : * 

* ** I understand that, at Liverpool and Manchester, where, as you 
have heard from him, Mr. Buckingham has been giving lectures, the 
audience, at both places, at the conclusion of the Tectures, expressed 
their approbation by a vote of thanks. Permit me to ask, if it would be 
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airi^able to you that we should follow their example ? 
interest these lectures have excited — the numerous and .iBOfWiiiff 
audiences by which they have been attendedTrand especially the feelings 
you have 80 repeatedly and warmly manifested this ' morning, seem to 
leave no' room (or douot or hesitation. I venture, therefore, with^t.®!^ 
ther introduction, to propose that “ the respectful and corral thM^. of 
this assembly be presented to Mr. Buckingham, in lestiwonv orw 
admi^ttion of the very able end deeply interesting^ course of IjOtTOt 
which he has now concluded.” Circumstances compel me to.be 
brief in this address ; but 1 trust you uill permit me to ff^atify toVdm 
feelings, by stating that Mr. Buckingham is by far the most ^comphjilia 
lecturer it nas ever been my lot to bear. (The concurrence of theaumm^e 
in (his opinion was testified by luudy repcatedy and long-continued 
In regard to the lecture of this morning, which has fixed and delighted 
our attention for nearly four hours — which has combined all the resources 
of eloquence — facts — arguments — vivid description of the ejfiTects of dif-- 
ferent systems of civil and commercial policy— irony—wit— in votive— 
in regard to this most brilliant and powerful discourse, 1 would onh 
make one observation, and 1 am persuaded I shall give no offence to Mr. 
Buckingham, nor, I trust, to any of this audience— if 1 remind you of a 
circumstance which some forty years ago occurred in the House of Com- 
mons. It was nt the conclusion of that memorable speech with whidh 
Mr. Sheridan introduced one of the charges against Warren Hasting, 
and which, l»y the great authorities of the day, was said to have eqpaUffa, 
or surpassed,' all that had ever been heard or read of ancient or modfefn 
eloquence — at the conclusion of that speech, which had enraptured, 
chanted, overpowered the House, it was thought necessary to adJoM 
immediately, and to come to no decision on the subject-matter of the 
speech in their excited and agitated state of feeling. Permit me to reeprt- 
mend a similar caution on the present occasion, and to express my ht»«, 
that, while you treasure in your memories a part, at least, of that eimn^ 
variety of novel and curious information which has been so proihseiy 
spread before you— while you retain, as you cannot fail to retain, a 
vivid impre.^8ion of the nature and bearing of that evidence which Mr. 
Buckingham has, with such extraordinary ability, staled and expresseil'-- 
you would pause before you form any decided conclusion on that most 
important, 1 repeat it, most importanty topic, which was the great obdect 
of the lecture ; whatever opinions you may ultimately entertain — w^t- 
ever proceedings you may ultimately adopt, at least have the satwfaciion 
of feeling confident they have not been the result of momentary eixtite- 
ment, but of cool, deliberate, and mature reflection.” 

* The proposal was seconded by Joseph Walker, Esq., Bailiff, and the 
vote was passed amidst the most animated applause of the compJiny, 
Buckingham was so much overpowered, that it was with extreme d^- 
culty he could give expression to his feelings. An address from 
Buefcingham appears in this paper, in which he submits a plan in proae- 
cutlon of his enoeavour to promote a free trade to all parts of the 
Worlds 

The following is the Address referred to ^ and, as it intend!^ 
to pursue the same plan ih all the great mercantile and rnapiiw' 
turing towns and districts which Mr. Buckingham may visit-^ 4 
thought best to insert it here, to show the distant readers of * 
OniENT-iL Herald’ the nature of the information which it » 
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likely ^ cpntaiu for gratificafcipn, by tbe measiires hejre 
to actjuiipc 

* To ihs In^hitonti of Btrtnihgfham. 

'Mr. Bli^kingluuii caimot quit the town of Birmingham without 
pressing r^rett th^ the rapid succession of his engagements \ 

render it impt^ble fd^> him to pey his personal respects to the many <1^ 
tlnguished famiiles^ and individuals from whom he has received^ d^tiing 
his short stay among them, so many uneauivocal and flattering proofs ot 
sincere and deep interest in the great public object of which fie is tbe 
humble advocate—^ Free Trade to every part of the Eastern World. Hd 
takes this, therefore,^ as the only practicable method of assuring thelm^ 
that at no place previously visited by him with the same view, has he de- 
ceived higher gratification or more certain indications of a powerful 
sympathy being awakened by the Lectures which he has recently had the 
honour to deliver before them. He hopes at some future* and not very 
distant period, to have the happiness of meeting them again, and offering 
further illustrations of the benefits which they have it m their power to 
secure for themselves, this country, and mankind, by preventing the fur- 
ther renewal of the existing monopoly of trade to the East. 

' In the mean time, and with the hope of thus assisting, at least, to keep 
alive the interest now so powerfully excited, Mr. Buckingham takes the 
present occasion to say, tnat out of the profits arising from the delivery 
of his Lectures, a portion has been laid aside for the supply of such pub- 
lications as may be most desirable for reference and use to any Associa- 
tion that may formed in Birmingham, ivith the express view of pro- 
moting the great question of Free l>adc to the East ; and that an equal 
portion will be appropriated as rewards for the composition of certain 
rrize Essays descriptive of the present state of Birmingham and its sur- 
rounding districts, especially with reference to its trade and manufactures, 
its commercial relations with other parts of the globe, and an enumeratiojl 
of the probable advantages which the town and neighbourhood would de- 
rive from the opening of a free commercial intercourse with all the vast 
and populous regions of the East. 

‘ These Essays are to be composed, as nearly as the candidates may find 
practicable, on the models of ** The Account of Bussorah, the chief Em- 
porium of the Persian Gulf,” which will be found in “ The Oriental 
Herald,” voL xix. p, 36, and ** The Account of the Trade to Smyrna, the 
Principal Mart of the Levant,” which is contained in the same work, 
vol. X. p. 72. For such as may be presented before the lst:^f August 
nexti the following premiums will be given : 


For the, first in order of merit £25 

For the second .• 10 

For the third 5 


* In addition to which, the sum of 5/. will be given for any othjcr article 
illustrative of the local resources and manufactures of Birmingham, 

play be deemed sufficiently complete and interesting to deserve inseirtloa 
in “ The Oriental Herald.” 

* The principal object of thus inviting compositions of this nature is 
to make ”The Oiienttd Herald” the channel of conveying to tibe inhabiu 
ants of the Eastern World, among whom its circulation is mui^ greater 
tlian that of any other English publication that can be named^ the best 
information respecting the manufacturing and mei’cantUe power of Great 
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Britain, ao that India and England may be each intimately ,ai«tiiainted 
with all the articles respectively produced by either, andthua to mud die 
ttvo hemispheres more closely together lyr the most indisaolahle of idl 
ties*;— natural and reciprocid interest — an<f perpetually increaiilng demand 
and supply. 

* It is intended, also, by this graduated scale of rewards, to encourage 
the exertions of several candidates ; but Mr. Buckingham leaves the <fe. 
cision of their comparative merits to better judgments than his own— ‘for 
which purpose hCi^proposes to submit such compositions as may be depo- 
sited at the Philosophical Institution before the 1st of August next, to the 
^gment of tlie following public officers and gentlemen of the town of 
Birmingham, who have kindly undertaken the arbitration, and whos^ 

■ award will be final : 

' William Hamper, Esq., Magistrate, 

The High and Low Bailiff, 

The President, the Vice-President, and the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Corninerce, 

The President, the Vice-President, and the SecRetart 
of the Philosophical Institution, 

Edward Johnstone, M.D., 

John Johnstone, M.D., 

Rev. Rann Kennedy, M.A., 

Thomas Attwood, Esq., Banker. 

Joshua Sciiolefield, Esq., Merchant, 

E. T, Moore, Esq., Merchant, 

William Phipson, Esq., Assay Master, 

Joseph Frederick Ledsam, Esq., 

Mr. Hill, of Hazelwood.’ 

It is understood that very early steps will be taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Birmingham, to convene a Public Meeting on 
the subject j when we have no doubt the spirit and intelligence of 
that town will be manifested in the resolutions and petitions which 
will result from it. 


Proceedings at Bristol. 

The delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures at Bristol, which 
commenced on Monday the 16th of March, was attended with even 
more marked success than at Birmingham. On the first day the 
audience scarcely exceeded eighty persons : two causes operating 
disadvantageously — one, the great excitement oepasioned in Bristol 
by the pending Catholic Question j the other, a very strong feeling 
on the part of the West Indian merchants of the port, that the 
opening of India to colonisation would lead to the improvement 
and introduction of East India sugars, and thus injure their pro- 
perty. Notwithstanding these obstacles, however, the audiences 
increased daily j and, at the closing lecture, on Monday the ^3d, 
exceeded five hundred in number. The spacious Music Hall was 
filled even to the gallery ; and on the platform, from which Mr. 
Buckingham spoke, were seated the Mayor, and several members 
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of the corporation, with forty or fifty of the princi|»d ladips and 
^ntletncn of Bristol. The wh()le lecture, wh^ph last^ nearly four 
hours, #as listened to with the greatest attention ; and its receptiofir 
by the audience may be inferred from the following extracts : 

From / The Bristol Gazette,' March ID. » 

‘ On Monday last, Mr. Buckingham, who is well known as the ablw 
and spirited Editor of ‘ The Oriental Herald,* Mkd whose works are in 
the bands of every lover of Eastern Literature, commenced a Series of 
Lectures on the past and present state of the East, particularly in regard 
to its trade with this country. The first suliject which he touched upon 
was Egypt. It was not to be expected that much which was new dould 
be brought forward of a country so amply described by ancient authors 
and inoaern travellers, among the latter of whom the Lecturer himself 
holds*«o distinguished a place ; yet wc were highly pleased by the easy, 
affable and unostentatious manner in which Mr. Buckingham recited the 
narrativ e of his Travels, and felt peculiar interest in accompanying him, 
us it wore, in a revisit to the Pyramids, Catacombs, the Sphynxes, the 
Colossal Statues, the Baths, the Temples, and the Monuments of that 
wonderful portion of the (ilobe. Mr. Buckingham took a systematio 
view of Egypt, including its geogruphy, antiquities, climate, animals, 
vegetable and mineral productions, chief towns, commerce, govern- 
ment, religion and manners. As he proceeded he enlivened his narra- 
tive by various anecdotes and adventures personal to himself, and by 
reflections made on the spot : these reflections to our mind were the most 
interesting part of his Lectures, for they bespoke good taste and sound 
judgment : in them we appeared to identify the reality of the wonders 
he described. We purposely abstain from running into detail, because 
at the present moment we have not room, and secondly, one all-absorb- 
ing subject attracts men’s attention ; but we can with perfect confidence 
asssurc our classical readers that they vvill derive a high treat in attending 
the.sp Lectures ; they vvill find every thing they have read of in Herodo- 
tus, Strabo and Diodorus in ancient history, nr in Dcuoa, Belzoni, and 
the Lecturer himself, in modern times, revived and retouched. 

‘ Of the great and important object of these Lectqres — the value of an 
open trade to India — wc shall go into more detail when Mr. Buck * 
ingham has concluded his Supplementary Lecture,* at present he is 
merely leading his friends, like a skilful and amusing guide, through 
the classical regions of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotaima, 
Babvlon, Media and Persia, and vvill tlicn conduct them to Hiadopstan, 
where all the riches of the East will be laid open to their view, and the 
means of attaining a share of them pointed out, if the hurtful and un- 
just monopoly pf the East India Company can be set aside : an event not 
le.ss interesting to our fellow-citizens in a commercial point of view, than, 
desirable and beneficial to the nation at large. 

‘ Mr. Buckingham delivered himself in a colloquial and narrative style, 
and it struck us, whilst he was recounting his adventures, that he might 
with more propriety than the celebrated Mathews, assume the signifi- 
cant appellation of being ‘ At Home* with his friends. We are sye 
that his audience felt themselves in that pleasant situation, and testiSd 
their gratification by their unanimous plaudits. Perhaps no man exist- 
ing has gone through more adventures than Mr. Buckingham. His 
“ Travels* history'* is indeed wonfferful^ — and the cruel and unjust treat- 
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pathy, Bdtoiiry of ^6ry friend to a' free Press, Imt t6 EnriaE 
man, valnes Ms lH>erty and te jealous for the fWr fwae 
couritiy. We “heartily conj^ulate him on the pWMjectjye e®&0«ts"pf 
his undertakinif. In Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., his L^tures have he^ 
received with the greatest eclat, and public thanks hate been voted W-' 
him ; we are happy to perceive that they have attracted general attenttdn 
her^ and those who shall allow the opportunity of auending themvlK^ 
escajpe, will suffer a loss which they will deeply regret. « 

‘Last evening and this morning he delivered his Second and Tld^d 
Lectures, which included a vast range of subjects ; Mvlng a descri|^l()i^ ' 
of all that was remarkable in Arabia, the Red Sea, Palestine, Phosniclf^ 
Syria, the Decapolis, Mesopotamia, and Babylon, with vivid pictures ttf 
Med^a, Medina, Mocha, Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Baalbeck, Pai* 
myra, Tyre, Sidon, Antioch, and all the other towns ; the river J.^an^ 
the lake Tiberias, and the Dead Sea. In Mesopotamia, he dek^bed 
the Tigris and Euphrates, Ur of the Chaldees, Moosul, and the ruin# 
of Nineveh and Babylon. The manners of the Arabs and Syrians were 
dwelt upon with great ardour, especially their independence, their hos- 
pitality, the bravery of their men, and the beauty of their women* 
Throughout even part of his lectures Mr. Buckingham showed the same 
discrimination of character, and relieved his subject by many just and 
striking observations and reflections. 

‘ He will deliver three other Lectures this week, and on Monday ids 
Supplementary Lecture, which will embrace much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the trade to India.^ 

From * The Bristol Journal,' March 29. 

‘ On Saturday evening Mr. Buckingham completed his Introductory 
Lectures ; we can but repeat our commendations of the ca.sy and familliir 
style of their delivery, and the interesting and valuable information wldoh 
they contained. On Monday he delivered his Supplementary Lecture, 
to a very large and most respectable audience, including the Chief Ma^ 
gistrate, whose entrance was greeted with loud applause, and who sat oii 
the right hand of the Lecturer. 

‘ Mr, Buckingham commenced by observing, that bold as the assertiba 
was which he had made a few days since — that he should be attended by 
a still more numerous audience on this day than on any which had pre- 
ceded it— he felt on looking round him, that it had been amply fuMUedi. 
Coming among them, as he did, an almost perfect stranger, he couM oMy 
ascribe the interest which he found he had created, to the great came 
itself; which he. was satisfied would work its own way. Hehadb«eh,i& 
Bristol but one brief week, but h id formed in that short tifhe acquaiutaiaef 
with men whose information he had found valuable, and whose frienl^^ 
he should cherish to the end of his life. If at any period he felt emba^ 
rassed in addressing a public audience, lie felt it then, when be saw the 
excitement' which his subject had created, and recollected that amopgtt 
other obstacles which he should have to overcome, would be the repeti^U 
ol^tatements he had already given ; but he trusted to the forbearfm^e of 
the meeting, and felt cheered by the encouraging countenances which Ife 
saw ground him; for it were better that he should repeat some of 
facts WMch he had already stated, than omit auy thing that was 
to be known. 
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' In 9 U 0144 draw the attention of the meetlii^ te 

thewy of tiM |$«|^ ineia Govemmentr and show that even by thalUhe ^ 

paby were ii^seinpetent to their trust. He should next show thl^io prio0tMr,> 
ft wa8.4eeMe<Uf had, end on the prmcifde recognised in tins (^untey^ 
fron^ the Primo Minister to the lowest officer of police, incapacity wah ja 
justification for remQyid &»»i office. , , 

‘ Haeihg gone oiw these various subjects, Mr. Buckingham took a view 
of what bo considered^w'ould be the effect of giving fiiir scope to free faffing’ 
in the East : the first which presented itself Was the cultivation of suj^. > 
and here he did not see any of the danger which some had conceiv^ 
would m^ee to the West Indies : the latter were already in possession of 
a better article, better materials to work with, and also in possession Of 
the market ; they bad nothing to fear from competition : besides, the in- 
creased and increasing demand for it, especially in Ireland, of which 
there ai^ared now some prospect, from the settlement of a questioh 
which ^d long agitated the country and kept it from its industry**^ 
{Loud and continued cheers.) He begged pardon, he really did not meah 
to touch upon a question of party feeling — but if the effect should bo, 
as many anticipated, that Ireland should become more amalgamated With 
England, and capitalists be induced to settle there, it was not unfair to 
calculate that a portion of its pG[)ulation, say two millions, would 
come consumers of sugar; with this increased demand, and with a fur- 
ther demand arising From a more liberal use of tea, he did not think 
tlicreNvas any cause for the West India Interest to be alarmed. 

‘ Mr. Buckingham then touched upon the local advantages of Bristol 
for the shipment of iron from Wales, and woollen goods from Glouces- 
tershire and Somerset, and referred to a Report, published in 1812, by the 
most eminent merchants in Bristol, stating the hardships they experienced 
in not being able to profit by those local advantages : pourtrayed the ad- 
vantages of a free trade to China ; showed the great monopoly in the 
article of tea ; ridiculed the dangers which the India Company pretended 
would arise from English sailors being admitted to visit the shores of the 
Celestial Empire, whilst their own sailors and those of America were suf- 
fered with impunity ; recapitulated the hardships which Englishmen suf- 
fered from not being allowed to participate in the benefits of the trade-; 
apostrophised the English flag, which he said floated in every quarter of 
the globe as an ensign of honour, but in India was an ensign of disgrace 
to an Englishman ; and concluded a most able and luminous lecture, 
which our limits compel us to abridge, by calling upon those citi- 
zens of Bristol who hated oppression and detested cruelty, who loved 
freedom in trade, justice and equity in law, and who venerated their 
country and were Jealous of its good name, to come forward when 
time of action arrived, and by along pull, a strong pull, and a puUftU^ 
gether,'* put an end to an odious monopoly, which had been as 
to its promoters as it was to the claims of humanity and the interertsxilf 
the country. 

‘ At the conclusion of the Lecture, the ajmlause was intense, and tbie • 
cheering continued for several minutes. When it. bad stibslded, the 
Mayor, John Cave, Esq., rose, and addressed Mr. Buckingham to the 
following effect : * 

* Sir, as the Chief Magistrate of the city of Bristol, I cannot tufifer 
this numerous and respectable assembly to depart without expressing, on 
my own behalf, as well as on theirs, our deep sense of the Import^t ser- 
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Tice which you hftye rendered to iis, and to oor c6m^n couulry«^Y'|ljie 
able manner in which you have develojj^ed the evils of a system i^h 
you call upon ns to assist in amending. 1 am sui’e. Sir, that ! speHk the 
unanimous sense of this assembly when Iwy, that the city of wifi 
give you its most cordial support, and will gladly unite with Lmrpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other great towns pf the kingdom, in im, 
mediate steps to obtain a removal of the existing il^tribtions on ouikCom* 
merce with the East. {Cheen.) For the entertaiillllent and inSti^tion 


conveyed to us in your animated and accurate descriptions of the several 
countries through which you have so delightfully led us, you are entitled 
to our warmest thanks, (cheers ,) — and for the still greater object of your 
present Lecture, which is to show the existing evils of our rule in the 
East, and point out the means of benefiting both this country and its eub- 
pire in that quarter of the world, you are entitled not merely to our thanks 
but our cordial co-operation ; and that co-operation we will zealously 
and cheerfully accord. (Cheers.) I am persuaded; Sir, that such a 
cause, in the hands of such an advocate, must ultimately triumph ; and I 
am confident that the city of Bristol will be always ready to nail your 
re-appcarancc within its walls with pleasure; and that it will not be 
second to any city in the kingdom, in its efforts to secure for its country- 
men at large, a full participation in that extensive field of commerce with 
the Eastern World, from which they are now most unjustly excluded. 1 
rgmember, during the last discussions on the East India Company's 
eWter, when I was sent on the deputation that went from Bristol to 
London, being in company with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Uhe near re- 
semblance of the name to your own has struck me as remarkable,) when 
he used this remarkable expression : “ This state of things cannot last 
long and now my conviction of its truth is stronger than ever. Under 
the present heavy imposts levied by the United States on English manu- 
factures, it is the more desirable to encourage the cultivation of cotton 
in India, which can be grown of finer quality by the introduction of seed 
from other couutries, as well as of tobacco and other products, more par- 
ticularly as India, being a British possession, will take our goods in return, 
and make us less dependent on a foreign country attempting to become 
our rival in manufacturing. In the name, Sir, of the citizens of Bristol, 
I tender you their cordial thanks and best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess in your public-spirited and patriotic career. {Immense applause.) 


' Mr, Buckingham, in reply, expressed his high gratification at the cor- 
did spirit with which his efforts had been already met in Bristol, and feh, 
both on personal as well as public grounds, deeply indebted to his Wor- 
ship the Mayor, and the hospitable inhabitants of this city, fortjieir kind- 
ness and attention. He wanted only, to complete his happiness, the power 
of returning to the East, to communicate personally to those whom he bad 
left behind, and whose interests he was advocating here, the impressions 
created and the sympathy excited 011 their behalf in all the towns of 
England which he had visited. But, though deprived of that pleasure, he 
would not fail to let them know through other channels, what measures 
were taken for their benefit, and how warmly and universally these mea* 
sures were supported by their distant fellow-subjects. Mr. Buckiogbam 
concluded by expressing his intention to re-visit Bristol shortlj^ for the 
purpose of watering the seed now planted, and repeating his Lectures 
throughout. (This announcement was received with loud cheers J 

^Mr. W.E. Acraman then addressed the meeting, and stated that a r^ni^ 
sition had been already drawn up and addressed to the Mayor of Bristoh 
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requesting luiQ to^Q a public meetinil^i^f the inliabitftn|;S|, to tako|^ 
consideration ^he wlw tne^nsof propioting'^effreat object of FreqttTjiM 
to the East. He Invited the signatures of all those who were, fa?nthraole' 
to the obji^ctj 'apd before the meeting dispersed, the requisition 
cordingly most totiiherously signed.’ 

As a docutpept ,bj[ some interest at the present moment, and 
which has not be^i^been placed on record, we subjoin the follow^ ' 
ing Report, which was produced at the meeting at Bristol, and 
the reading of which excited considerable attention. 

* Report of the Committee appointed bp a General Meeting of the Mer- 
chants, Traders, and other Inhabitants of the dtp of Bristol, (convened 
bp the Right Worshipful the Mayor, and held at th&' Guildhall, on the 
\9th of February, 18 12,) /or the purpose of collecting information, in- 
specting documents, ^c., relative to the trade to the countries within 
the East India Company's monopoly, and to report their opinion to a 
future General Meeting thereon. 

^ Your Committee, in the^ommencement of their duty, had anticipated 
the necessity of going into some length of argument, and, perhaps, even 
some detail of calculation, in the report which they should have the 
honour to present to their fellow-citizens, and through their medium to 
the public. To this conclusion your Committee was led, not from any 
doubt which they could possibly bring themselves to entertain of the jus- 
tice and policy of a Free Trade to the East, hut because the subject in- 
trusted to their consideration was one, over which a veil of mystery had 
been too long and too successfully thrown, as though there was something 
in the nature and operations of Eastern trade, exempting it altogether 
from the general laws to which commerce has, through all ages and 
in all countries, been subjected ; and because your Committee had also 
observed, that no efforts appeared to have been made in England to re- 
move that delusion, or to evince that her people (generally so enlightened) 
were prepared to assert, or had even formed a notion of, their rights aud 
interests upon a question to the British merchants and to the country in 
general the most momentous which, perhaps, ever has, or by possibi- 
lity ever can, come under their contemplation as a great commercial 
people. 

‘ Your Committee feel it a matter of sincere congratulation, that they 
are enabled to report that their efforts are not now necessary to awaken 
their fellow-subjects to the proper feeling on this important topic j the 
spirited example which several of the leading towns, out-ports, and 
manufacturing districts have since set to the country, is calling forth 
such a universal expression of the public sentiment, as by the justice of 
its object and the moderation and firmness of its character, must, in the 
judgment of your Committee, be irresistible. 

‘ Your Committee, intent only on the commercial character of the East 
India Company, will avoid all reference to their situation as sovereigns, 
and will in that relation leave them to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature. 

‘Your Committee thinking it unnecessary, under present circumstances^ 
tn notice the East India Company’s Monopoly as existing at any period 
more remote than the last renewal of their Charter and privilege, will not 
waste your time in inquiring into the causes which first induced the Le- 
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gislature to establish the Company; remarking onhr> that thei^eral 
state of foreign trade in those days, and the peculiar state of that to liMlia, 
might, and probably did, rendet such a measure at that remote period 
necessary. 

‘ It is only to be lamented (as it has been severely felt) that so lately 
as the year 1793, when the true principles of commerce were better known 
rmd understood, the Government of this country^ould have been in- 
duced to sanction the renewal of the East India Comity's monopoly, and 
that the legislative proceedings necessary for carrying into effect a njea- 
sure so important to the country, and so fraught with evil, should 
have been allowed to pass both Houses of Parliament almost 
silentio. 

* Your Committee, aware that precedent will not sanctify injustice, 
thight not have felt themselves called on further to advert to the Act of 
the 33d of the King, cap. 52 ; but as the East India Company seem, by 
their reasoning, desirous that that Act should be considerea as having 
laid down principles by vvhich future ages were to be bound, so yotir Com- 
mittee are not less willing at once to destroy its operation as a precedent, 
«by showing the peculiar circumstances under which it has crept into the 
Tblume of our statutes. 

* England, at the period alluded to, (April, 1793,) had just entered into 
Sk war with France, unlike any in which she had before been eng^ed ; 
and which, from its peculiar character, exciting anxiety and agitation in 
her Government and people, had placed her in a situation of which her 
history scarcely afforded an example. The Government, alarmed at the 
slightest prospect of innovation, not only would not oppose, but was even 
glad to lend its whole weight and influence to, the support of any mea- 
siires which would leave India and her concerns unaltered and in safety. 

‘ On the other hand, the comparative silence of the merchants and 
manufacturers is but too sufficiently accounted for by the severe shock 
which commercial credit had then just receited, and the general and un- 
exampled embarrassment under which it then laboured. 

* Upon the trade now carried on by the East India Company under the 
provisions of the Act so obtained, your'Comraittce report it as their opi- 
nion, that the commerce to the countries within the scope of the mono- 
poly would reouire a capital far greater than the floating capital of the 
Company, and even much beyond its whole means, were they entirely 
disengaged. 

* If this opinion of your Committee be well-founded, it follows, as a 
nocessary consequence, that the East India Company will be unable to 
prove that they are possessed of the means to carry on the extensive 
commerce at which they would aim, increased as its field has been by 
their immense territorial acquisitions ; and, failing as they will in this 
important point, an obligation will be imposed upon the Legislature, 
founded on principles of the soundest and best established policy, to open 
the trade to the merchants of the United Kingdom, with whom alone will 
be found the capital, skill, enterprise, and perseverance, requisite to carry 
into effect an advantageous commerce with the East, and “ to derive from 
those flourishing dominions the utmost degree of advantage to the com- 
merce and revenue of the United Kingdom.”* 


* Vide Prince Regent's Speech to Parliament. 
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* After remarking on t\m obvious deficicucy of capital in the l^ast 
India Company,’^ your Committee find themselves led, by the order of 
their subject, to the consideration of the waste and prodigality by which 
that limited capital is rendered still more inadequate ; but, upon these 
points, and numeroqs others not less important, as connectea with the 
general management^ of the Company’s trade, your Committee will for- 
bear to enlarge, partly because, in the recent resolutions and petitions, 
these subjects b^Ojbeen already discussed, but principally because your 
Committee are anxious to avoid exhibiting feelings of hostility towards 
the East India Company, or resting your cause on an appeal to the pas- 
sions, when it can be so well ana so safely supported upon the broad 
basis of reason, justice, and public right. 

* To one point connected with the subject, your Committee cannot 
restrain themselves from beseeching your most particular attention — the 
smallness of the export which the East India Company have afforded to 
all the varied products of our ingenious, industrious, and enterprising 
manufacturers ; an export decreasing as our possessions in India have 
extended ; and, though destined for the supply of a coast and country 
equal in extent to half the habitable globe, yet so limited in its amount 
as to be hardly perceptible in the aggregate account of British exports 
annually hud betore Parliament.* 

‘ This view of the case, though important at any period, could never 
have commanded the pointed notice of your Committee so much as at 
the present moment, when, from the operation of numerous concurrent * 
causes not within the province of your Committee to discuss, the manu- 
facturers of numerous ‘and populous districts are reduced to a state of 
distress, which culls for all the relief which can be afforded without com- 
promising the honour and dignity of the country. 

' Your Committee, when they look at the retrograde state of the ex- 
ports to India, and contrast their amount with that to those ports of the 
world where British commerce is unrestricted, feel themselves fully war- 
ranted in concluding that the East India Company are incompetent to 
carry on with effect the important business of the export and sme of our 
manufactures through the vast .and populous regions within the scope of 
their monopoly. 

* This important point forms, of itself, a sufficient ground for refusing 
a farther renewal of the Company’s privilege. 

‘ Your Committee think it also their duty to call your attention to the 
uncontrolled admission of aliens, in amity with his Majesty, into the 
full participation with the Company of all that valuable ana beneficial 
commerce, so long and so obstinately denied to British merchants, by 
which this nation has sustained losses in commercial resource and na- 
tional revenue to an immense amount ; and which (if the future be esti- 
mated by the past, and the present system were to be persevered in) will 
still farther diminish the trifling benefit which this country now derives 
from her Eastern commerce. 

‘ Your Committee consider it as a fortunate circumstance, that they 
are spared the observations they would have found it necessary to have 
made on the Regulations for “ Private Trade ” to India, as arranged at 
the last renewal of the privilege ; regulations, not less degrading to our 


* ‘ 1810, Britbh exports, 34,940,550/. East India ditto, including stores, 
1,876,000/. 
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MHerqbants, than cmbarraasingf and inefficacious in their operations. The f 
recently published correspondence between his Majesty's CloVertktnenl 
and the jJlrectofs of the Imlla Corapuny, satisfies vour Committee that 
' those stipulations are viewed by the (fovernraent in the same %ht In 
which they have been seen by your Committee and by the country, and 
renders farther discussion upon them unnecessary. 

* Tlie earn? correspondence affords to your Committed foil information 
of the wishes of the Company, and the views of the (kiVernment Upon 
the general question of the renewal of the Company's privilege, so far as 
the discussion had proceeded on the 2.3d ult., and upon which your Com- 
mittee will find it necessary to offer a few observations. 

* In performing this duty, the spirit of moderation which your Com- 
mitted have prescribed to themselves, will prevent their reiuarhing (as 
fairiy and pointedly they might do) on such of the Company's proposi- 
tions as the Government have thought lit to dismiss ; those yet under 
discussion call for all the notice which your Committee, in the reasonable 
limits of a report, can bestow upon them. 

•* The opening the trade to China, as it is acknowledpd to b,e the most 
beneficial part of the Company's commerce, is naturally the most pointed 
object of their jealousy. 

* The objections alleged to a free trade to China are founded on the 
extreme probability of its giving rise to quarrels with this singular and 
capricious people, and of dmger to our national revenue; ana to these 
objections the Government seems to have yielded. To the first of these 
objections your Committee can best answer, by adducing the experience 
of the long series of years in which the Americans ai»d other foreign 
nations have carried on trade to China, without material interruption 
from the disputes in question; and to both these objections your Com- 
mittee would reply, that nothing can (in their judgment) be less difficult 
than for Government to place the China trade under the inspection and 
control of officers of its own nomination and appointment, whose general 
superintendance might embrace the double object of preventing disputes 
with the natives, and frauds upon the revenue. 

* Upon the East India trade your Committee have briefly to observe, 
that^ according to the proposed arrangements, the Kast India Company, 
or rather its Directors, nave, with the utmost reluctance, yielded to the 
Board of Control, as an indispensable condition upon which alone the 
Company could expect the support and assistance of the Government in 
the renewal of their charter, that the subjects of this Empire shall par- 
ticipate in such trade ; taking, however, especial care under most extra- 
ordmajy pretexts, so to fetter, to load, and to embarrass this participa- 
tion urith unnecessary restrictions, and degrading and harassing regula- 
tions, m will render it once more unavailing to the skill and enet^ of 
the British merchant, to which scarcely any thing in the way of com- 
mercial restriction had been found to operate as a barrier. 

For this boon the East India Company seem to consider themselves 
•entitled to ask a larged raft on our national credit, to avoid that pecu- 
nipy embarrassment which they cannot otherwise avert. Dismissing 
minor regulations and restrictions of this proposed enlarged trade, your 
Committee entreat your attention to that by which the Company propose 
that the whole of the Indian trade shall be brought to the port of LondoUt 
the gioods sold at the Company's sale, and to be as at presd&t under the 
Company’s management; to which proposition the Government hw 
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listened, upon the sole j?round of security to the revenue ;-—yottrvCom- 
rnittee need not occupy much of your time in pointing out the ye^'f Qb. 
vious result of such an ariiangeinent, or the fallacy of the reasons on 
which it is attempted to be founded:-. . . ^ 

* Such a regulation would have the effect of converting the East India 

Company’s monopoly into a moTiop(dy.by the merchants resident in Lon- 
don, to the entire^ unjust, and Impolitic exclusion of the capital pn(( en* 
ter prise of the ot|t-p6rta of the United Kingdom, and the con^quent 
narrowing of the traoe to the extent of such exclijision. , 

'Your Committe cannot, whilst on this part of the subject, overlook 
the large sums of money which, in the course of the last few years, have 
beert expended upon somCrof the principal out-ports, vvith the express in- 
tent to render them more adapted to an extended scale of commerce and 
an enlarged class of shipping ; nor can your Committee eiitertain ^ucji an 
opinion of the Legislature as to believe, that its enlightened menxbers 
will refuse to allow to those ports the just remuneration for such outfay, 
which the opening of the trade to the East would, in its free and, fair 
sense, so much assist to afford ; still less does your Committee believe 
that they will refuse, upon grounds so weak and untenable as thosp al- 
leged by the Company. 

' The objection as to the revenue is best answered by a reference to the 
experience of past years, which fully supports your Committaa. in the 
position, that, in the principal out-ports, (and in none more than in Bris- 
tol,) the duties both of customs and excise are as faithfully and diligently 
collected, and as promptly and cheerfully yielded, as in the port of 
London. 

* Your Committee will not trouble you further with the detail of the 
arguments adduced by the East India Company against opening the In- 
dian and China trades ; arguments not only in direct opposition to the 
declared opinions of all the most enlightened theorists in all ages, but 
also' uniformly contradicted and disproved by practical experience, iu 
every instance in which they can be brought to that safe and unerring 
test. 

‘ These arguments (if such they may be called) appear to your Com- 
mittee to contain in them nothing but what, if allowed to prevml, might 
be equally adduced against the freedom of any and of every branch of 
British commerce ; and certainly contain, or at least imply, astigmajipon 
the general character of the British merchant, hitherto known upheld 

in the remotest corner of the world as an example of honour and good 
faith. . 

‘ Your Committee cannot avoid the expression of their surprise at the 
mode in which the East India Company appear to have taken up the sub- 
ject of the renewal of their privilege, in their discussion willi his Majesty’s 
Government thereon. , 

' Your Committee would almost be drawn to the conclusion that the 
Company have forgotten that, on the expiration of their present grant, 
the full and absolute trade to fndht to Chinas and the other Eastern Idiores 
and seas, reverts, as their undoubted birthright and inheritance^ t0 the 
subjects of these realms ^ under such salutary laws for regulating and pro- 
tecting their commerce as the Legislature, iu its wisdom and paternal 
care, may deem necessary. • r 

‘ Your Committee repeat, that the East India Company- sbhtff id have 

Oriental Herald, yol2\, ' N' ' 
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forgotten that the merchants and people of England have nothiQtf to ask 
for ; their right, unless again restrictet^ is open to them ; ai0 ca. 
pital, industry, ability, and integrity, afford to their Gbvernoi^j^ti to 
themselves, and to the world, an ample guarantee of their ,cdp>plete 
ability to enjoy it. 

* The Company will, however, be reminded that it is the^ al^ who 
must appear before the Legislature in the character of petiwnerg, fpr a 
favour, to be granted or not as shall appear most for the general advaa. 
tage of the empire j a character of which they have wholly lost si^^t in 
ftipulating with the Government against the people of England, for terms 
and conditions as rigid as if the Company were the party granting, the 
indulgence, and by whose favour alone it could be enjoyed. 

‘ Although the extraordinary and unexpected pretensions of this pirec. 
tors, on behalf of the Company, now before your Committee, )iive, led 
them into detail considerably beyond their wish and first intention, your 
Committee adhere to their opinion, that the trades of India and China 
differ in no essential point from any or all the other branches qf qom- 
merce, conducted with such unexampled wisdom and success by the 
merchants of this great empire ; requiring only, like them, to be fully 
protected by the supreme authority of the state, and, by the same higt 
authority, to be regulated with the greatest caution and delicacy; for, 
whenever or wherever trade has been’ constrained or directed by the hand 
"of power, it lias invariably declined, and finally vanished ; and therefore 
it is, that only in free and well-governed states, commerce has been seen 
to flourish. 

* The best illustration of these positions is perhaps to be found in the 
trade in question. This monoplised, restrained, or, as the East India 
Directors are pleased to call it, this regulated trade has continued to 
decline under its present system of constraint; and, as if for the com- 
plete and triumphant illustration of these principles, its declension has 
been actually seen to keep pace vvith the extension of territory, audit! 
lecurity from enemies ana from rivals. 

* Your Committee beg leave to report it as their most decided opinion) 
that the trade to India and China can only be made productive and effec- 
tually available to the people of this United Kingdom, by being laid open 
to their individual exertions, unshackled and on the same tooting of 
freedom with all other trades of the kingdom. 

‘ That the revenue arising from commerce is, in its amount, depen- 
dent on the composition of articles imported, and not on the mode of 
importation, and that the revenue from Eastern imports wBl be as 
lately and faithfully collected from the general body of merchants as 
that of any other branch of trade under the existing regulations. 

* That the revenue arising from consumption, and the general diffusion 
of advantage to be derived from the great body of the people from a 
free and open trade, is the only legitimate and practical parricipation 
that the public can, in the judgment of your Committee, etyoy or 
sire; the continued disappointment of other modes of partieipationirom 
the East India Company, furnishes the strongest and most practical P^ooh 
in confirmation of this position. 

* Your Committee, therefore, with the sense they entertain of 
portance of the great question at issue, confident in the opinions th*y 
nave submitted, and still more firmly persuaded that no consideration^) 
abort of great and imminent danger to the United Kingdom, her 
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niic or her foreign possessions, can or will Indufee her enlightened te- 
gi{tflatur6 tp depnve per subjects of their undoubted right to .trade to all 
trountries and people in amity with their'sovereign, do most earnestly re^ 
commend, that this meeting do present to both Houses of Parl^ment 
petitions, praying that the exclusive privilege of the East India Cbm- 
pany may not again be renewed, but that the trades to India and China 
may be fully and freely opened to* the enterprise, skill, «ad capital of the 
merchants of the United Kingdom, without any of those unnatural arid 
destructive restrictions serving to cramp and narrow the trade, and to 
harass individuals, but wholly unproductive of benefit to the East India 
Company. 

‘ Your Committee further recommend it to be the expressed Opihioa 
of this meeting, that any compensation which, in the wisdom and justice 
of Parliament, may be thought due to the East India Company for past 
sacrifices made for the public service, or upon any other fair and legiti- 
mate ground, should be raised by a fair, equal, and just impost ori the 
trade, to be collected, preserved, and distributed, as Parliament in its 
wisdom, justice, aad liberality, nny think fit to award. 

* And your Committee further respectfully recommend, that you will 
be pleased to sanction and authorise their future exertions, until by the 
unanimous voice and united endeavours of the whole body of the British 
nation, their commercial rights ina^ be restored, and the United King- 
dom become the great Emporium of Eastern Commerce. 


‘ British Commercial Rooms^ March 28, 1812. 


^ Adn. Moens. 

Charles Pavne, Jun. 
William Fripp, 
Michael Castle, 
John Cave, 

Samuel Birch, 
William Perry, 


‘ John Loudon M'Adam, V. P. 
Thomas Daniel, 

John Masters, 

(lEORGE Dyer, 

Philip George, 

Joseph Hellicar, 

James Fowler.’ 


' Free Trade to India and China.* 

‘ At a General Meeting of the Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabitants 
of the City of Bristol, convened by the Mayor, by" public advertise- 
ment, and holden at the Guildhall of the said City, on Fridaythe 3d 
day of April, 1812, to receive the Report of the Committee appointed 
at the last General Meeting, and to adopt such measures as mght be 
deemed expedient thereon. 

(* ln*the absence of the Right fVorshipful the Mayors) 

* Samuel Birch, Esq. in the Chair. 

'The Report of the Committee being presented and read to this Meet- 
ing, 

‘Resolved unanimously, — That this Meeting highly approves 'and 
adopts the same, as being in full and complete unison with their opinioa 
upon every part of this important subject. 

‘ Resolved unanimously, — That, in common with the other subjects of 
this United Kingdom, we have an undoubted and inherent right to trade 
to all countries, and with all people, in amity with his Majesty ; sub- 
ject only to such general political and financial regulations, as the .Legis- 
lature in its wisdom and wstering care may deem just or expedient* 

* Resolved unanimously, — ^I’hat the long and coi|tinued infringement 



JEW? tjjS* right, itt tfie i;istgnc<j of aV tot India monopofc 

severe and unjnsff^ow^rda the tnerehahts khd manuiactu!li:^/I(l 
jnjaiious^tp theigeaerauhteresU of the whole body bf the Briush 


' Resolved unanimously ,-^'1'hat as much, as in us lifea to 

MQicurnence of fi.aptem,«o dtjitructiveto the best interests pf thi? /! ,, 
/JCingdom^ we will mb^it eordWly »nite with our fellow-subjects thc^i 
bout the same^ in aU such leg^d and constitutional measures uiky.j 
^jBCNr ^their object the ^throwi|)g open to the skill, the capital and th< 
dustry of the British merchant and manufacturer thd whole of th^^; 

» abjeir (Commerce of those immense regions comprehended . withip” lie 
Umjts pf tbp Company’s exclusive privilege. Anti that we will as cheer- 
fully concur in any measure of indemnity to the East India (yOmpltd; 
which th® wisdom of the Legislature may think their due for pas.jf^ se^r- 
yioes or sacrifices; provided such indemnity be procured by a fair, 'in 
Cq^ual and a just impost, and not attempted in the shape of restridtiPris, 
tending to harass and perplex the British merchant, to narirow and 
t ert^p the commerce, and altogether inadequate for any pu'ipose hf 
. advi^ntage to tlie Company. ' . * 

j ‘ Resolved unanimously, — ^That petitions, founded on the Report'^riid 
• , these. Resolutions, be presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

* Resolved unanimouSljj^— That the petitions now read be ^dbpterf/as 
containing the sense of this meeting, and that the same be signed by the 
Chairman and the peri^ons attending this meeting, and such others as may 
think proper to sign the same. 

* Resolved unanimously, — ^That his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of the City of Bristol, and ^ thje ^ Right 
Honourable Lord Grenville, Lord High Steward of the said City, be 
respectfully requested to present the petition to the House of Lords; 
and that the Members in Parliament for this City be also requested to 
present the petition to the House of Commons ; and that they severally 
be solicted to sirppurt the same with their utmost u eight and interest, 

* Resolved unanimously, — That, as an application to Parliament has 
been found necessary, by which considerable incredsed expense will be 
occasioned, gn enlarged subscription be immediately solicited, and that 
the Comnilttee be requested to take the necessary measures for promoting 
and o()taiiuug the same. 

* Resolved unanimously,— That the warmest thanks of this Meeting 
are duc^ and hereby given to the existing Committee, for their great ex- 
ertions and active zeal in carrying into effect the rfesolutions of the 

ler general meeting : and that they be continued with full power to 
allahd every measure, in the name and on behalf of this meeting, 


/Jjh furtherance of the objects of the foregoing resolutions. 

‘ ^ ' ‘Samukl BjLRCja,, Chairman. 


J unanimously,— That the thanks of this meeting be^iw# to i 

the, Chairman, for his able, judicious and impartial conduct in the Ohau*’ 

" Proceedings at Wakefield. 

'/'.We are glad to be, able to dose our report of proceedings in th< 
‘country, by printing the resolidions of a Public Meeting held ai 
Wakefield.; not jdtmbting but that we shall soon have it in ouf 
to add similar r^^mrts from nearly all the great towns of the king- 
dom. Leeds wiU be visited early in April, and other places inrap'O 
succession : 
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From * The Wakefield and Halifax Journal,' March 13 . 

was the Couri-house, Wakef|fe4S|^h^ 

iii^t ih requisidpi^^^tb ’consider the propriety of p^itionidj^' the"’ te* 
Mixture t6 lay^^eit^die trade to India* to the mercnaiits aha 
hirers of Great Bri^in, by refraining to renew the Charter of tfcfe^BWt 
lodift Compafhy^.' Lawrence Hitchon, £sq., was called to the^ Chairs ^\tho 
rfttd'thd ’reqhisltlon, and opened the business of the meeting. Mi W. 
Ifoldsw^th brought forward a number ^of resolutions, the most hn* 
poytaht of which were first read continuMsly» and then put and odrried 
separately. A few occasional observatioiR were made by those who took 
part in the business of the meeting; but no formal discussion . took 
place. The resolutions were all carried with the greatest unaniialty» 
The meeting was not only numerous, but highly respectable.' 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE MEETING. 

' At a meeting held this day, at the Court-house, Wakefield, pursuant 
to requisition, Lawrence Hitchon, Esq., in the Chair, the following feiso- 
tions were proposed, and agreed to unanimously: 

* Moved by Mr. George Craven, and seconded by Mr. Wm. Naylor, 

‘ That it having, of late years, become the policy of the Legisla- 
ture to remove such restrictions as have heretofore fettered the com- 
merce and manufacturers of this country, and tended to impede the free 
commercial intercourse which ought to subsist between f)ne nation and 
another, this meeting is of opinion that the removal of the remaining 
restrictions and monopolies, which still press heavily upon the different 
interests of the kingdom, would be highly conducive to the general 
welfare. 

* Moved by Mr. Leatham, and seconded by Mr. R. Carr, 

* That the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests 
would be greatly benefited by the opening of a free trade to the East 
Indies and China. 

* Moved by Mr. W. Holdsworth, and seconded by Mr. Billam, 

‘ That the partial opening of this trade to the British merchant, in 1B14, 
has been productive of great good, and affords conclusive evidence, that 
the further extension of the private trade would be of incalculable benefit 
to the leading interests of the kingdom. 

‘ Moved by Mr. T. Barff, and seconded by Mr. S. Dawson, 

‘ That, whilst the advantages to be derived from tliis. measure, to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, would be very great, the benefit arising 
to this part of the country w ould lie peculiarly so, as the consumption of 
woollens by the immense population of India and China, if once intro- 
duced into those countries, on a principle of fair competition, would no 
doubt increase to a prodigious extent. , 

‘ Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, and seconded by Mr. Billam, 

' That the prohibitory duties of the Northern States of Europe, and'^p 
Tariff of the United States of North America, having curtailed theiriide 
in coarse wdollens, the staple manufacture of this district, this meeting 
is of opinion, that the further opening of a commercial intercourse with 
the East Indies and China would tend greatly to revive that trade, and 
restore the former prosperity of this town and neighbourhood. 

* Moved by Mr. Harrison, and seconded by Mr. Smith, 

‘ That although the advantages to he derived from this measure, by the 
woollen manufacturer, would be very considerable, they would not sur- 
pass those which the agriculturalist would receive ; inasmuch as the de- 
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for our native clothing wooU, of late so little in request, would do< 
dpuU heeoine as extensive as formerly, if the export of the manufacture^ 
ii^icle to those countries ^N^ pot restricted hy the monopoly of the East 
India Company. 

* Moved by MrasHoWsworthi seconded by M?. S, DawtoiH • , 

* That this meeting, strongly impressed with a sense of the great iin» 
portance of a Free Trade to ^East, to the hingdom in geu,erali, 

this district in particular, feelfe® to be its imperative du^y/to 
both Hanses of Parliament, t<£$ke this subject into their serioujt 
sidetnidofi, and in due time to make provision for abolishing the injui^ 
ous monopoly of the East India Company, and laying open *o the Brithdl 
merchant that beneficial intercourse with the rich and populous couib’^ 
tries of Hindoostan and China, in which he has hitherto been allowed so* 
small a share ; while to China, from which he has been entirely excluded, 
the merchants of America and other foreign countries have always had 
free access, * , . 

* Moved by Mr. Leatham, seconded by Mr. W. Naylor, 

‘That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee to prepf^ a 
Petition in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, and to pai’ry into 
fiirtner effect the objects of this meeting : — 

* Pev. M. J. Naylor, ‘ Mr. W. Holdswortb, 

W. Leatham, Esq. Mr. H. W. Wood, 

W. Naylor, Esq. Mr. J . B. Billam, 

Mr. Thomas Barff, Mr. Thomas White. 

‘ Moved by Mr. Leatham, seconded by Mr. Swallow, 

‘ That Lord Wharncliffe be requested to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Milton that to the House of Commons ; and 
that Earls Harewood and Fitzwilliam, as well as the county members, be 
desired to support the same in their respective places. 

‘Moved by Mr. W. Holdswortb, seconded by Mr. Billam, 

‘That the above resolutions be advertised once in “ The Wakefield and 
Halifax Journal,^’ and in “ The Leeds Mercury and that a few copies 
of them be struck off, at the discretion of the Committee, to be sent to 
particular individuals. 

‘Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, seconded by Mr. Craven, 

‘ That the expense incurred be defrayed by the Town. 

‘ L. Hitchon, Chwrman. 

‘ Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, seconded by Mr. W. Holdswortb, 

‘That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Constable for calling 
the meeting, and for Ins conduct in the chair.’ 

‘ Wakefield, March 12/A, 1829.’ 

Puripg; the month of April, Mr. Buckingham purposes delivering 
his Cpurse of Lectures in the City of London, for the information 
of the merchants j at the Freemason’s Tavern, for the 'inhabitants 
of the central parts of the Metropolis j and at ^^naack’s, for the 
nobility, Parliamentary members, and the fashionable world j and 
on the 30th of April, Mr. Whitmore brings forward his motion for 
a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the state of 
the trade between Great Britain, India, and China, which cannot, 
w^'t^prehend, on any reasonable ground be refused. The issue 
may be easily predicted. 



SteaH Mail Packet to India via the Cape. 

(From * South AjHcah Adoertiaer* Decemhor 20 , 1828 .) ^ 

Mr. Waohoen, it appears, went to Jtoj^land in February 18!^, 
recommended by the ItiAan GovemmeflMb the Court of 
for aid in the prosecution of his plan ; Irod again 'returned to In4it(' 
to get further patronage and support towards establishing a Steani[ 
Mail Pack^i^ that shall only carry letters, despatches, parcels, 
— -no cargo, nor passengers, under any circumstances whatever. 
Sufficient depots of coals to be first established ^ that she shall per-, 
form the voyage to the Cape in thirty-six or thirty-seven days, and 
to India within seventy-five to eighty days, independent of winds, 
weather, &c. Some of the merchants of London connected with 
the East India trade have promised him individual assistance j and 
his reason for applying to the Steam Fund in Calcutta was, to ob- 
tain the remaining premium originally subscribed by the Govern- 
ment and inhabitants of Bengal, the half of which was voted to 
to Captain Johnson of the Enterprise, in January 1827.^ 'Phe re- 
mainder Mr* Waghorn is to have for his purpose, through the 
direction of the Secretary to the East India .Trade Committee in 
London. A rate of postage has been sanctioned likewise by the 
Bengal Government for this especial purpose. He then proceeded to 
Madras, and at a public meeting the rates of postage were sanc- 
tioned there the same as at Bengal. What the subscriptions at 
Madras may have amounted to cannot yet be quoted ; but if we 
refer to the resolutions and speeches at the meeting, it will be un- 
questionably to a considerable amount. At the Mauritius he bus' 
received support from the Gov ernment, and likewise from the inha- 
bitants through their agents in London. 

A public meeting of the merchants and inhabitant's (of the Cape) 
will take place in the Commercial Room at twelve o’clock to-day, to 
take the subject into consideration. 

The following are the Resolutions, which were supported by 
most of the official and mercantile gentlemen of the Madras com- 
munity : 

Resolutions . — That this meeting do approve, and are desirous of 
seconding to the utmost of their power, the efforts that have been 


* We observe, on referring to the Meeting, at Calcutta, that Captain 
Johnson says — Mr. Waghorn was an individual, from his personal know- 
ledge, of persevering industry, and unshaken self-possession in the hour 
of danger ; and that he conceived, if any one could carry the projected 
speculation intir effect, it would be Mr. Waghorn ; he added, he fejt 
convinced that a vessel of proper dimensions would make thej voyage 
m seventy days. 
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lately made in Calcutta for the promotion of a communication hy 
means of steam-vessels between this country and England. 

2, That the plan submitted by Mr. Waghorn for accom'plithbtg 
the object referred to in the foregoing resolution, is deemed to be 
worthy of encouragement, ' v 

'S. That subscriptions tov^^ds the furtherance of Mr. Wagbbni’s 
plan be opened, and that Ae mercantile agents at Madras be' re- 
quested to receive the same up to the 14th of January, oh which day 
the sum so collected shall be paid to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., to 
be remitted to J. Begbie, Esq., Secretary to the East India Tmde 
Committee, for the purpose of being applied towards the proposed 
ofiject under proper restrictions and provisions. 

, 4. That the following gentlemen do form a Committee for the 
purpose of carrying the foregoing resolutions into effect : 

Colonel Conway, Mr. M’Donnel, Mr. Norton, Colonel Hanson> 
Mr. Cator, Colonel Cadell, Mr. Binny, Mr. E. Gordon, Mr. Ward- 
rop, Mr. Lys, Mr. Seth Sam, and Mr. Griffiths. 

' 5. That copies of the proceedings of this meeting be forwarded 
to the out-stations of this Presidency, that all who are interested in 
a quicker communication than now exists with England be made 
aware of the sentiments entertained here towards the project, and 
be induced thereby to subscribe in aid of its execution. 

The following rates of postage have been sanctioned by the 
Bengal and Madras Governments : 

If less than If less than If less than 
75 days S&days loodays 
included. inclOded. 

To each single letter, not exccding 

1 Sa. Wt Rs. 3 Rs, 2 Rs. 1 

If exceeding 1 Sa. Wt. double, if ex- 
ceeding 2 Sa. Wt. treble, and so on 

newspapers, each .... 3 2 1 

Accounts, law-papers, &c. &c. . . 3 2 1 

Certified outside as such, and containing 
letters, per oz., and if more than 100 
' days the common ship postage. 

* Mr. Waghorn says, in his letter to the subscribers to the Cal* 
cutta Steam Navigation Fund, — " The plan of sailing will be, ac- 
cording to my present view, as follows : — The vessel will start from 
Falmouth with the mails for Madeira, Cape, Isle of France, and 
India : no passengers, no cargo, but simply letters and parcels. 
Letters 49. each, and parcels the same charge, by the ounce ; for 
which charge the sanction of the authorities, both here and at home, 
I would apply for. 

* The depots for coals I would arrange as follows— Madeira, 
Cape, and Isle of France, touching at Trincomalee and Madras, in 
the S. W. monsoon, to land letters, but if possible, without an- 
choring. I do not conceive it at all necessary to have more dejloW 



Seizure ^<tr»yJin4iC'77V<^<r Thames, 

bel^eenrifo JWe.of Ffaqce /qr I. am 

could always ijw»cur6 au^cmul; at^ Tripcbina%e to 
Calcutta. . 

• * In tbe N. E. monsoon we 

all packets for Ceylon, Bomba^?~aUd Madma, olt ^account of the 
strong opposing winds and currents on the'Coromi|t|idel coasts we 
will come up the Bay of Ben^l on its. eastern side^in sight of the 
islands, where the winds are modemte^r light, and the currents' 
trifling. At Calcutta we would remain only ten days for the maila, 
calling at Madras on our way back, and remaining a few hours 
there. . ^3 

* As to the practicability of my scheme, I ^ri only say, gentle- 
men, that my own conviction, founded on nautical experience and 
much thinking on the subject, is supported by the opinions of every 
person in England with whom I have conferred, who was com- 
petent to form a judgment on my plan. Among those who took 
considerable interest in it, I may particularly mention the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay, Captain Ross of the Royal Navy, who commanded 
the expedition to the North Pole, Mr. Maudsley, who, in science 
and execution in engineering, is universally known, and Mr. Gur- 
ney, the inventor of the steam coach.’ 


Seizure op an India Trader in the Thames for a viola- 
tion OF THE Company’s Charter, 

A VESSEL employed in tbe India trade, called the Jane Eliza, to- 
gether with a most valuable cargo, has been seized to-day in the 
river, for a violation of the Charter of the East India Company. It 
seems that the law by which the monopoly of that great trading* 
body is established, prescribes that no vessel shall make the voyage 
direct home from China to England, without incurring the forfeiture 
both of ship and cargo. The operation of this law has, it seems, 
been heretofore usually evaded by touching at Singapore, where the 
cargo being landed, and fresh clearances obtained, nothing remained 
to vitiate the voyage. In the low prices to which almost every 
description of goods has fallen, this condition, necessarily involving 
a considerable expense, was felt to be a very onerous one, and came 
by degrees to be only partially complied with — that is, a portion of 
the cargo, instead of tbe whole, was landed, and the new dearances 
thus obtained were suffered to pass without question. In the case 
of tbe Jane Eliza, however, no part of the cargo, it is admitted, was 
landed, but the vessel, after having touched at Singapore, proceeded 
with fresh clearances for England, and the informality or fraud hav- 
ing been discovered, has been subjected to seizure in the manner 
described. The cargo, independently of tbe vessel, is valued at 
50,000i. 3 it consists chiefly of silk, nankeens, tortoise-shell, and 
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othc^ artk^Ies usually imported ^in Chiua« One homib akibfli&4li»! 
East India trade bas 800 bales of silk ou board of the JamtElhay^ 
and there are large consignments of the same valuable desoriptkn > 
of goods to other houses in the same line. The affair has excit^ia 
most lively sensation among the mercantile interest connected witla; , 
that part of the globe, who contend that this part of the Compapjf^/^ 
privileges is most injurious to them, while of no advantage to tha! ' 
corporation itself j and that it deprives them or their correspondent#, 
in file present depressed state of the English markets, of all pmfi^v 
whatever from the shiprnepts. It is generally supposed that Wki 
ship and cargo will ultimately be released, but not without con* . 
sidcrable expense to all concerned, as well as loss of time, which 
may prove more injurious to the owners of the goods than any fine 
that will after due consideration be imposed. The merchants are highly 
indignant at the whole proceeding, and will, it is said, avail them- 
selves of it as a striking instance to prove the injuriousr nature dl> 
the Company’s monopoly. — (Times, March ^6.) 


Letter from Bengal. 

[Hie following: extracts of a late letter from Calcutta, contains a picture of Lord William 
Bentlnclt’s character and manners, which are not likely to find their way into any of the 
newspapers of India. They have reached us through a source which we deem authentic, 
thou^ of course, we cannot vouch for the perfect accuracy of the picture in all its details.] 

Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1829. 

When Lord William Bentinck arrived off the Chaundpaul 
Ghaut, it was about a quarter before six in the evening. Imme- 
diately on landing, he stepped into a palanquin, and pushed on for the 
Government House, followed by such of the great officers of Go- 
vernment, Secretaries, &c., as had assembled there to do him 
honour, — belter, skelter, some on foot, and others in such cou- 
veyances as they could, under so unexpected and rapid a movemenf,' 
get access to j the rain falling all the while. It was of course in- 
tended that he should land and be escorted to the Government House,; 
under all such honours as are usual on similar occasions j but he,' 
cither disliking that kind of thing, or not liking to wait till all was 
ready, stepped on shore, and proceeded to the Government House ih 
the above very unceremonious manner j creating, as you may sup- 
pose, a somewhat amusingly ridiculous scene, altogether of a new 
description in Calcutta, i. e. of a Governor-General flying from the 
honours intended to be showered upon him. Near the Government 
House he passed the state-carriages that were going to Chaundpaul 
Ghaut for him j and by the time he had got into it, the troops frpm 
the fori that were to have formed a street from the latter to the 
former, had reached the landing-place. The Members of Council, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and other great officers, received 
him at the Government House, where the ceremony of being sworn 
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in was io>^ ftm gone tluroti^. A list of the 
the Govenior^Geneml> compriaing* al^*de-caoip, «fc., wal?' 
handed to /him, in blank, toother with a<$orresponding one, con* ! 
taming the naxnef of thdse > who held these oflfTces up to 
momeat* Hi* Lordship not appearing to understand the matted 
lightly, it was explained to him that such waa the usual cOttrseii 
and that the first act of authority was always the nommation of* 
such personal staff, which should be published, together with his > 
Lordship's accession to the Government, instanier. He coolly replied^^ 
that he should look about him before he made any appointments^ ' 
that he was not prepared for any thing of the kind just then. And 
thus, in defiance of all former usage, to the scandal of all, and they > 
say, much to the vexation of many, he actually entered on the 
duties of his government without a single aid-de-camp or officer on^ 
his personal staff to assist him in discharging them. After somp' 
days, one gentleman, Captain Caldwell, who had been on the staff 
of the three preceding Governors- General, was nominated; some 
time after, a second ; and I believe he now has, in all, four aids-de- 
camp, instead of about a dozen, who. under different denominations 
ofhonorary, extra, &c., gave splendour and e^ect to the administra*- 
tion of his predecessor, the Honourable W. Butterworth Bayley, 
Esq. How the Government was to go on, or how the dignity of 
the Viceroy was to be maintained, under a state of things so un- 
precedented, people here professed themselves quite unable to com-, 
prehend : the thing, however, has taken its course ; the world has 
gone on much as usual ; and many do not hesitate to say, that we 
have been nearly, if not perhaps quite as well, governed since his 
Lordship came, as we were before. 

Lord and Lady Bentinck went to the cathedral the Sunday after 
their arrival ; and a few days subsequent to that, his Lordship heldl 
a public levee, and her Ladyship a drawing-room; and all this to our 
great wonder and amusement, without the aids of aids-de-camp : 
but enough on this important head. Fortunately, we have survived! 
the shock occasioned to our Eastern feelings by this great change; 
and, if I am not mistaken or misinformed, other and greater 
changes, not less inimical to local usage and prejudices, are in con- 
templation, and may be expected gradually to develop themselves. 

The first appointment made by Lord William Bentinck, was 
that of Mr. Merridge to the same office in his household which that 
gentleman had held in Lord Amherst’s, i. e, of unofficial pri- 
vate and confidential secretary, comptroller of his private and 
domestic expenses, &c. &c. This young man is country born, 
the son of a pilot ; and being well educated, of good natural talents 
and sound principles, he somehow got access in the early part of 
his life to 8ir John Malcolm, who saw and duly appreciated his 
Worth. Sir John’s confidence he appears to have obtained in a 
very high degree. On Lord Amherst’s coming to India, Mr. Mer- 
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ridge accompanied him; and, during his residence here^ notwith> 
Btohding the invidious and disgrac&l attempt^ ihat-ili^re’ USl^ 
through Mr. Lushihgton. at the instance of many W the eiviP^t 
y^nts, to oust him from his seat at bis Lordship 8 tabley he ' 

■With great credit to himself, and much to the ^adificatio^n 
feeling and honest mind. Besides this situation, ^rth 600'reM|a. 
per month, he held that of Clerk to the Stationary Comaqnti^t 
worth about as much more. On Lord Amherst's living ' 
he naturally felt anxious to do something which should maae 
Mr. Merridge for the loss of the' former of these places j an^^C 
office of Secretary to the Lottery Committee, worth 1000 
per month, being vacant at the time, he endeavoured to prevail ha' 
his Council to bestow it on Mr* Merridge. But no; the dignity of 
the Civil Service would be compromised by such proceeding; it 
had been held by a civil servant before, and must now be conferr^ 
bn another. Lord Amherst was thwarted in Council Hn this 
almost the last act of his Government. Poor Merridgellas put aside 
as unworthy. The first act of Lord Bentinck’s Government was to 
show that he thought Merridge worthy of bis confidence. ■ This 
matter caused almost as much alarm and consternation as that of 
the aids-de-camp had done before. People knew not what to 
make of it, or how to account for the new Governor's proceedings, 
till they came to recollect that Lord Amherst and Lord Bentitock 
were old acquaintances, as well as of the same side in politics j and 
that their accidental meeting at the Cape of Good Hope had af- 
forded opportunities of communication such as had never before 
occurred between men placed in similar situations, — the one pro* 
ceeding to take charge of the Government the other had just re- 
linquished. , 

Lord Amherst is a man of mild deportment and plain address 
and manners, possessing at the same time a strong mind and feel- 
ings. It was said at the time, that he was much hurt at the decided 
opposition he bad experienced to his efforts in favour of Mr. Mer- 
ridge, and many sympathised with him on that occasion. The office of 
Secretary to the Lottery Committee was not one that, by the rules and 
custom of the service, required a regularly covenanted Civil Servani 
to discharge its duties ; nor was there any thing whatever connected 
With the matter which appeared (in the public mind) to call foi 
what certainly was looked on as an unnecessarily harsh measure ol 
opposition to Lord Amherst’s just and benevolent views and wishes, 
^QT was this the only point on which Lord Amherst is supposed to 
have been thwarted just before his departure : he must, thereforCj 
have left India with his feelings strongly excited as to certain men 
and measures here j and it is very naturally supposed that he had 
not omitted to make the best use of the fortunate meeting with 
his successor at the Cape, to make him a participator in them. 
This apprehension has excited uneasiness in the breasts of many 
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.tend, tog:eth«r witb Lord ftintmck’s^cp^^ reserved meth^ 

, of pnxi^ediDg' with his public business, is, wpU calculated to stimu- 
late to vigilant exertion all the public servahu employed under bill 
^jSpvernment. 

c fLord Bentinck and his Lady would appear to be persons fpr 
f'whoDa ihe Eastern appendages to rank have few or no charms ; ne 
had not been here many days before he felt him^lf mcomipoded by 
. the numerous Asswarees about the Government House j and be desired 
to be allowed the privilege enjoyed by other EBf|^ gentlemen, of 
walking about his own house and grounds unWSehed and without 
guards at his heels. In consequ^cp, a grea^^ jiduclion has taken 
place in the forther Governmenl House train j and himself and 
Lady Bentinck walk about, as well here when at Barrackpore, 
unattended .by any but such as they call for or invite to attend 
them. Buf I shall give you a few anecdotes of Lord Bentinck that 
may be depended on, and which will give you a good idea of his 
habits, both public and private. 

Some few days after Lord Bentinck’s arrival, a gentleman re- 
turning up the Course from his morning ride, observed, as he ap- 
proached the south-west angle of the Government House, a gentle- 
man dressed in a white jacket and white hat, on the road outside 
the railing, looking about him, and this he immediately saw to be 
Lord Bentinck, wholly unattended. He bowed to his Lordship, 
who observed, that he was early home from his morning exercises j 
adding, ' I am expecting some horses which Mr. Cooke the stable- 
keeper was to have sent for me to see. L wonder they are not come.’ 
The gentleman immediately replied, that with^ his Lordship’s per- 
mission, he would drive to Cooke’s and hasten them, ‘ Thank you,’ 
says Lord Bentinck, * the shortest way, perhaps, will be for 
you to drive me there at once.’ So in stepped his Lordship into the 
gentleman’s buggy, and away they went to Cooke’s stables, which 
his Lordship spent half an hour in rummaging with apparently 
much pleasure, wnlorded, and no more noticed than any other 
gentleman would have been on a like occasion. On getting into 
the buggy again at Cooke’s door. Lord Bentinck said, that there 
was another place he should like to call at before going home, which 
was the coachmaker’s, as he wished to see how his carriages were 
getting on. Away then they drove to Stewart’s, and having strolled 
about there some time, returned to the Government House. On 
alighting from the gentleman’s buggy, his Lordship said, * I was 
lucky in tqeetlng you this morning. We have had a pleasant fide, 
and I have done my business quite pleasantly. Had I gone in one 
of my own carriages, I should have been encumbered and annoyed 
by my own followers. Good morning.’ Whether the gentleman 
drove from Stewart’s to the Government House, or whether his 
Lordship drove, I cannot tell ^ some say one drove, and some say 
the other j certain, however, it is that such a spectacle had not be- 
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fore been seen in India as a Governor-General driving in a buggy 
through the streets of Calcutta, with a private gentteman, wholly 
unattended, and without any thing whatever to distinguish him from 
any other individual. 

I need not attempt to tell you, who know the feelings and habits 
of the population of Calcutta so well, the different impressions this 
simple scene produced on different classes : with some it was an 
utter dereliction of all dignity, and calculated to compromise the 
consequence of all the great officers of Government j others thought 
differently j and Lord William Bentinck, without apparently much 
troubling himself with what any of them thought, (if he knew any 
thing at all about it,) takes a drive in a buggy occasionally, with some 
one or another, in his white jacket and hat, equally unattended and 
undistinguished as he was in his first adventure. Nay, they go 
further, and say, that he has been seen amongst the group at 
I’ulloch’s auction, three or four times, on a horse sale day. No one 
on those occasions takes the least notice of him. 

What his Lordship’s views are on the great questions and mea- 
sures of Government, no one appears able to form the most distant 
conjectures. No changes have yet been made : many were talked 
of and expected j but he appears to be determined to inform him- 
self of every thing, before he does any thing} and he goes about 
to accomplish his object in a systematic and business like way. 
The Secretaries and Heads of Departments are no longer the sole 
channels of seeing and hearing to the Governor-General. He 
applies several hours daily to public business. Papers and docu- 
ments relating to great questions, departments, offices, &c. are got 
together, and laid on his office-table, agreeably to previous orders. 
He goes through them with much attention} and when he has 
considered one subject, and made his notes upon it, the papers are 
tied up, and he proceeds to another : and, in this cool and deliberate 
manner, is he quietly going on, examining into every thing } com* 
pleting his information, when needful, by at once sending for gen- 
tlemen from the different offices and departments, without waiting 
for official references by correspondence, through the usual chan- 
nels of the Secretaries’ offices, &c. His aim appears to be to go 
straight forward to his object } and, however effectual his mode of 
doing things may be, it embarrasses extremely the Heads of Depart- 
ments, not only by the novelty of the procedure, but by the perfect 
darkness in which these former lights of the Government are left 
ns to his opinions and future intentions, for he keeps his own counsel, 
and they know not what to make of him. I will give you one 
instance of the manner in which he took up a public question the 
other day, which will give you some notion of his mode of doing 
things : 

You are, perhaps, aware that the expense of postage on news- 
papers is very high here ; so much so, as to put the newspaper* 
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beyond the reach of those residing at any distance from Calcutta : 
this has several times been represented to Government, and relief 
prayed for. Government was willing to lessen the stamp charges, 
but the means of doing so, without injury to the public revenues, 
was what created the difficulty. The thing had been considered 
and reconsideredover and over again ^ still nothing had been decided 
on. Shortly after Lord Bentinck’s arrival, another application on 
the subject was made. This paper is understood to have been very 
ably drawn up, and to have been signed by all the newspaper pro- 
prietors; and is said to have attracted Lord Bentinck’s immediate no- 
tice. Instead of waiting to grope through all the former proceedings 
which had been had on the subject, he sent at once for Mr. Stock- 
well, the Postmaster- General, and desired him to make him ac- 
quainted with the merits of the case — to show him what had been 
done, and what could be done, towards aflPording the relief desired. 
Stockwell, although a clever man and a good public servant, was 
rather nonplussed by so direct a proceeding, and would have taken 
shelter behind the former proceedings^ which he said were with the 
Revenue Board ; said he would a[)ply for them, through the Secre- 
tary’s office, and bring the matter his Lordship wished information 
upon to his notice, &c. His Lordship is said to have replied, ' Pooh, 
pooh, Mr. Stockwell, let the Board of Revenue and their last load of 
proceedings alone ; your own office must contain papers enough on 
the subject, put them into your pocket, and step down to me with 
them to-morrow at eleven, and we will try if we cannot together 
devise the means of removing the formidable obstacles now opposed 
to the people’s reading the newspapers j really, these seem to have 
accumulated to a formidable extent,’ &c. His Lordship and Mr. 
Stockwell are said to have met accordingly, and in an hour or so * 
to have planned an arrangement, which is now officially before 
Council, and which, it is hoped, will remove all difficulties, and 
afford general satisfaction. 

A new code of Custom House regulations is under consideration ; 
the merchants, &c., have been called upon to offer their opinions 
on the several provisions, &c., and several well-written letters on 
the subject have appeared in the papers. Lord Bentinck has taken 
up this matter also with some earnestness ; he has had several con- 
ferences with Mr. Siddons 5 and, the other day, while business was 
going on, paid a very unexpected visit there, went through every de- 
partment of it ; from thence to the Board of Trade, &c. He has 
made several of those visits to different places, appearing when quite 
unexpected. He goes without any kind of retinue, looks abouthim, 
asks some questions, which he has prepared before han^ and re- 
tires as quietly as he went. As no one knows where he will call 
next, all keep closely to their business 3 and there is, perhaps, 
more attention now paid to the discharge of public duties than ever 
has been known before. 
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Hundreds bere, as u^ual on the comiiig of.a new Govefjjor- 
General, >yere furnisjhed with letters nf introduction from their cbn- 
nexioQS in^Eurdipe, from which great ^sipeatations were foiftrn^: 
the delivery of some^of these are said to have caused some’ very 
laughable incidents. His Hordshif) carefully represses every expec- 
tation of protnotion from private influence and patronage : his 'every 
act is the act ^of, the Governor-General in Council, from which* he 
will bear of no appeal. The civilitins therefore, particularly^ who 
in.former times used, a^i,t were, to choose their own appointm^ts, 
and'^ould neither go here nor there, but as they pleased, now re- 
ceive notice of^their appointments to different offices, with, orders 
to proceed, &'c. ^The other day, the collector of Chittagong, whb had 
hee,p'^ttee*jo^'e,y.ears, having lost his health, was compelled to come 
to Calcutta* preparatory to going to sea. Another collector wtu in 
course required to supply his place ^ and they appointed, without refer- 
ence* tp him,V young gentleman who has always been hanging on 
at some unimportont |flace at the Salt Golahs, which he preferred, 
as, keeping him amongst his connections, and amidst the gaieties of 
CalcijttaV This' appointment was as a thunder-stroke to the young 
geutijyhan, iyho, as soon as he heard of it, flew away to the Govern- 
■ menf^House, obtained an audience, prayed to be released from it on 
tlie grounds of private convenience, family connections here, deli- 
catestate of health, &c. j to all of which his Lordship replied, * Those 
are matters for your private consideration ; by the public act of 
Government, you are appointed collector of ChitUvgong, and I shall 
in no instance interfere with the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council.’ 

Those amongst the civilians and militai^ staff who have tolerable 
appointments, are glad to stick to what they have, instead of wor- 
;rying;the Government for something better. A military M^jor, who 
has held for many years a good staff appointment, went the other 
d^y, 'On the strength of a letter of introduction from his brother-in- 
law, Lord somebody, to request a better, and one that would, keep 
him in Calcutta, as his lady did not prefer leaving it. In explana- 
tion to some inquiry made, his Lordship was told that, unfortu- 
nately, he was near promotion, and that if he did not get another 
staflf.a^pointment, his next step as Lieutenant-Colonel would com- 
pel him to join his regiment. His Lordship . is said tp Have 
laughed at the Major's dilemma, and to have said it was the first 
inst«ice he had ever heard of military promotion being considered 
a misfortune to a soldier j adding, that the Major had better make 
up hft mind to join his regiment : and it is said he will be com- 
pelled to do so. Such examples as these speak forcibly enough ; 
they will not fail to repress the inordinate expectations of ad- 
venturers, founded on private influence alone, of which there has 
been too much in this country. 

In my former letters I have noticed the apprehension we were 
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all living under of deep retrenchments from our salaries lately. It is 
said, a tremendous list of reductions, which had been some timd in 
preparation, and aflFecting almost every person employed, even 
down to the humblest classes, came before Council. His Lord&hip 
is said to have asked Mr. Bayley, if this was not rather beginning 
at the wrong end, and if it would not be better first to see what 
could be done in the way of savings from the salaries of the higher 
classes, who had enough and to spare, &c. If this was really the 
case, and it is believed to have occurred, we may perhaps for the 
present set our apprehensions on this s^lje aside. 

I could give you sheets of anecdotes of Lord William Bentinck 
and his proceedings j but those you have, will perhaps enable you 
to form some opinion of the justice of the expectations formed by 
the more thinking classes, that the administration of this nobleman 
will be a just, able, and most efficient one. 

Mr. Brougham, in a letter to our celebrated barrister Turton^ 
which was received about the time Lord Bentinck arrived here, 
says, that a man with a clearer head and a sounder heart never went 
to India j that from his sound principles and great talents, his ab- 
sence was felt as a loss to the Administration at home, &c. God 
knows, both talents and principle were wanting here ; and few seem 
to doubt that both will be abundantly found in Lord William 
Bentinck. 


Letter from Bombay. 

Bombay, 20th October, 1828. 

In my letter of the 30th ultimo, I alluded to the probability of 
some unpleasant clashing of authority taking place between the 
Government and the Judges of the Supreme Court, respecting the 
issuing of two writs of habeas corpus to bring before the Court a 
Native from Tannah, and another, of rank, from Poonah ; which, it 
WHS understood, the Government would oppose on grounds of state 
policy, and under the belief that the Court did not possess the jurisdic- 
tion of the King’s Bench to issue the prerogative writs of the Crown, 
or any jurisdiction beyond the island of Bombay, excepting over 
Kuropeans, or Natives in the service of the Company, to which it 
is apparently limited by the Charter of the Court. After hearing 
(oiinsel at considerable length on both sides, the Judges (Sir 
Oiarles Chambers and Sir John Grant) took time to consider their 
judgment, which they delivered, at great length, on the 29th ultimo, 
as published in ' The Bombay Courier,’ of the 4th October, in 
'vhich they concurred entirely in opinion as to their having full 
Huthority, and the same jurisdiction as the Court of King’s Bench, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21 . O 
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to issue the prerogative writs of the Crown, and to direct tbetifi to^ 
tx^y person within the terrifories subject to the Bombay Govern- 
ment ; and an improper return having been given to the fifst wnt 
of habeas to the Native at Poonah, issued by Sir John Grant at6t||r» 
in chambers, the Court ordered another writ (of alias habeas corpus^ 
to be issued, returnable loth October. 

During the discussion of the question before the Court, and when 
the first writ was sent to Poonuh, Sir John Malcolm ^as there, and 
directed Mr. Dunlop not to allow the Native to be taken 
Bombay ; and, as the Members of Council declined acting in such 
an important matter, and in direct opposition to the Court without 
his being present, Sir John came down to Bombay, when a letter was 
written by the Government to the Judges, stating their determina- 
tion not to allow the writ against the Native of Poonah to be exe- 
cuted, and that they would instruct their collectors and magistrates 
in the interior not to give any return to similar writs, and trusted 
the Judges would suspend their proceedings, and content themselves 
with protesting, or appealing, until an answer should be received 
to a reference made to the authorities at home. This letter from 
Government gave great offence to the Judges, who, in Court, on 
the 6th of October, directed it to be read and filed in Court, as a 
document on which they might found ulterior proceedings, if 
necessary j and both remarked, in terms of astonishment, regret, 
and wounded feeling, on its lone and tenor, and decided, that the 
Court could take no notice of it, beyond acknowledging its receipt, 
by the Clerk of the Crown, to the Secretary to Government. 

This letter, and the speeches of the Judges, were published, with 
their consent, in ‘ The Gazette’ of the 8th t).ptober, with the whole 
proceedings of the Court in regard to the'Tannah case. On the 
10th October, when a return to the writ to the Native at Poonah 
should have been made. Sir John Grant was in Court alone 5 and, 
an improper return having been given as before, be ordered another 
writ of habeas to issue, returnable immediately, under a fine of 
10,000 rupees j and, if this should not have the desired eflFect, he 
intimated the intention of the Court to issue an attachment on the 
first day of term 5 and thus the matter rests at the present time. 
The Government is determined to send an overland despatch 
through Egypt, in charge of Major Barnewell, in order to get as 
speedy an answer as possible from the authorities in England j and 
it is, no doubt, most desirable that such an open and avowed 
variance and opposition between the Court and Government should 
be set at rest as soon as possible, and that the jurisdiction of the 
Court should be clearly denned. 

Sir Charles Grey, the present Chief-Justice of Calcutta, in a case 
which came before him last year, gave an opinion in favour of the 
extended jurisdiction of the Court to the fullest extent, — of which 
neither the Judges here, nor the law advisers of this Government, 
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were aware, at the time of their giving their judgment here j an<l It 
is so far satisfactory and conclusive, that they arrived at the same 
opinion, without either being acquainted with the sentiments of the 
other on the subject. The opinion of Sir Charles Grey is published 
in ‘ The Gazette’ of the 15th October,* and shows clearly, that, 
however impolitic the proceedings of the Judges may be considered 
by some, they could not have acted legally otherwise than they 
have done, upon application for such, writs being made to them* 
Sir Charles Grey has generally leaned to the aid and support pf 
Government, as far as possible ^ and Sir Charles Chambers has 
likewise manifested the same desire, when he could do so with 
independence, and conscientiously. I mean, that he has always 
fehown temper and moderation in cases in which the Government 
were concerned, and a proper respect to the local authorities. It 
has, therefore, surprised every one the more, to witness the strong 
manner in which the letter from Government affected him, and the 
severe remarks which it called forth from him on the bench. 
Indeed, both the Judges appear to have taken it as an attempt to 
lead them from the sacred path of their duty, and to diminish 
the interference, or influence, of the Crown throughout these 
territories. 

The policy of giving the Court such extraordinary jurisdiction in 
this country seems doubtful, when it is limited in its jurisdiction 
over the subject matter, which must arise out of such writs j and it 
is difficult to see to wha^good end the execution of them could tend, 
unless this is made a qburt of appeal or review of the proceedings of 
the Courts in the intelrior, which probably would be desirable j and 
there is no doubt that there are many irregularities in the Native 
Courts which require reform, which the Civil Servants of the Com- 
pany wish to avoid ; and the clamour against the effects of the inter- 
ference of the Supreme Court in the interior, in any way, is, there- 
fore universal, and has been, in a great measure, the cause of so 
direct an opposition by the Government to their proceedings. 

Sir Charles Chambers, I have reason to think, was inclined to be 
very cautious about exercising any such interference, and would only 
have done so when he could not conscientiously avoid it. He, 
therefore, felt very much such a decided opposition ; and, taking it 
in the aggravated light which he did, as a islur upon his character 
and reputation, I lament to say, that there is no doubt of its having 
hastened his death, which took place on the 13th instant. He had 
been complaining of rheumatism and gout flying through him, and 
was looking ill for some weeks before, but was not so unwell as to 
he confined to the house until Saturday the 11th instant, when he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, or a determination of blood to the 
head, for the relief of which he was bled largely on the following 
day ; andr although every remedy was applied, he expired on 

* We shall publish this Report in our next. — Ed. 

I 2 
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SonneL — The Just Man, 


'K 

Monday morning, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He was a 
most amiable man in every relation of life, supported his station 
in society and high office with great courtesy and dignity, and was 
greatly esteemed by the Natives, to whom he was always a kind 
friend. At the time of his sudden decease, Lady West was lying 
in a dying state in his house, and she only lived three days after- 
wards, having sunk under affliction and fatigue consequent to the 
loss of her husband, to whom she was devotedly attached. 

Sir John Grant is thus left the only Judge of the Court, and 
under circumstances of no pleasant nature, as regards the late 
lamentable casualties, and the difference with the Members of the 
Government j but be is a man of an active and cheerful disposition ; 
and, although he must have a great deal to do, I trust he will get 
on well until he has further relief from England ; for if any thing 
were to happen to him before the arrival of other Judges, the Court 
would be shut up altogether, there being no provision in the Charter 
for a Judge coming round from Bengal or Madras, pro tempore, 
as was the case in the time of the Recorder’s Court. 

Note of the Editor. 

Wc can easily oon(;eive the jjist indignation which Sir John Grant 
will feel, when he finds, that, instead of being advanced, as he ought to 
have been, to the Chief Justiceship of Bombay, he has been kept as a 
Puisne Judge, and that Mr. Dewar, a young barrister, who has no claims 
whatever to such a distinction, (save and except his devotion to the 
Government whom the Judges so nobly opposed,) has been promoted, 
by an order from the Directors here, over his head ! This is the reward 
of subserviency ; and these arc the mortifications to which merit and 
independence are subjected. 


Sonnet. — ^Tiie Just Man. 

As on un eminence, alone he stood. 

Unmoved amidst the storms of life : his mind 
Formed not a fetter which itself should bind. 

But on an inward consciousness of good 
Calmly reposed ; — and oft in thoughtful mood 
He would survey the busy crowd below, 

In disputation, wrangling to and fro — 

Christian with Christian floating down life’s flood. 
Eternally engaged in fierce dispute 
Respecting trivial articles of faith 
And modes of worship. Oh, how ill they suit 
With Christian charity ! The Scripture saith. 

Ye children of tha earth, the prayer sincere 
Will reach from man to God, nor be rejected there. 

Neath, Feb. 1829. S. Gardner. 
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Debate at the East India House. 


On Wednesday, March 18, a Quarterly General Court was held. 

THE company’s STOCK. 

W. Astell, the Chairman, stated, that the accounts of the Company's 
stock were made out for India up to the Ist of May, 1827, and for 
England up to the 1st of May, 1828. 

EAST INDIA WRITERS* BILL. 

The Chairman said, that the Court was made special, for the purpose 
of haying laid before it a copy of a Bill, then before Parliament, relating 
to writers in the Company’s service. Three years ago. Parliament thought 
it expedient to pass an Act to repeal a clause in a former Act, which 
rendered it necessary that every person appointed to a writership should 
have previously served four terms at Hailcybury College. TTie object of 
the present Bill was merely to continue the operation of the repealing 
Act, which was about to expire. 

Mr. Dixon asked, vvlicther this Bill had been introduced with the sanc- 
tion of the Company. 

The Chairman replied, that it was introduced at the suggestion of the 
Court of Directors. 

General Thornton thought it would be better to pass a permanent 
Bill at once, than to renew the measure from time to time. He approved 
of the principle of the Bill, because he thought that, at the present time, 
young men destined for service in India, could obtain a fitting education 
without going to the Company’s (h^llege. There was now an Oriental 
Professor at the London University, as well as many others in London 
and its neighbourhood. He had always considered it improper that 
young men should be educated at Haileybiiry, at the Company’s expense. 
In all other situations, individuals were educated at their own expense— 
those destined for the church, for instance, where their expectations were 
very small ; whilst young men, who were presented with profitable offices, 
in vvhich they might expect to acquire fortunes, were educated at the 
Company’s expense. He understood that since the Suspension Act had 
been in force, young men had not been examined with respect to their 
proficiency in the Oriental languages. He wi.shcd to know whether this 
was true. 

The Chairman said, that the present Bill would have the effect of a 
permanent measure, since it would continue in force until 1834. The 
hon. gentleman then stated, as we understood, that the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control had not considered it necessary, that candidates 
for writerships should be examined with respect to their knowledge of the 
Oriental languages. He could hold out no hope to the gallant General 
that the Company would benefit by the London University, for the ex- 
aminations would continue to be conducted as heretofore. 

The Bill was then read, and the Court adjourned. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
jCHANOES in INDIAN 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Anderson, W. S., Surg., rem. from 33d to 36th N. I. — M. Aug. 13. 

Austen, Tlioinas, Ens., posted to 12tb N.l. — M. Aug. 25, 

Arrow, J. R., Ens., posted to 15th N. I. — M. Aug. 25. ' 

Austen, Cnpt., 18th N. I., to net as Superintend, of Family Payments and Pen- 
sions, during illness of Capt. Wilson. — M. Sept. 9. 

Barnett, W., Lieut, and Brev. Capt., 5.3d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., r. 
Reding, prom.— C. Aug. 22. 

Bagshawe, S. R., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 7th N. I,, t. 

Hudleson, on duty at Presidency. — C. July 28. 

Barnes, W. R., Ens., app. to do duty with .58th N. I.— C. Aug. 1. 

Beaven, F., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. 1. — C. Aug. 1. 

Blddulpb, Geo., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. Sept. 5. 

Benson, R.. Capt., 11th N. I., and Assist. Sec. to Gov. in Mil. Dep., to be Mil. 

' Sec. to Governor-Gen. — C. Sept. 5. 

Boyd, M., Lieut.-Col. Com., removed from 46th to 5th N. I., v. Nation, de- 
ceased. — C. Aug. 12. 

Brice, H. S., Assiat.-Surg., rem. from 3.3d to 14th N. I. — M. Aug. 13. 

Brooking, S., Assist-Surg., posted to 6th N. I.— M. Aug. 15. 

Bahington, W. R., Senior Ensign, 17th N.L, to be Lieut., v. Fullarton, prom. 
— M. Aug. 15. 

Bisset, W., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens., Aug. 13.; app. to do duty with 39th N. I. 
— M. Aug. 21. 

Best, S., 1st Lieut. Eng., to be Assist, to Superintend. Eng. in Southern Division, 
V. Patrickson, perm, to return to Eur.— M. Sept. 9. 

Bayes, L.T., Ensign, posted to 16th N. L, and to rank below Ensign E.T. Cox. 
-M. Sept. 11. 

Baron, C.R., Cadet, piom. to Cornet. — B. Aug. 1. 

Boxwcll, Afisist-Surg. adin. on the Estab. — B. Aug. 1. 

Barrington, Assist.-Surg., adin. on the Estab. — B. Aug. 1. 

BehaUj Assist.-Surg., adm. on the Estab. Aug. 1 ; and app. to the brig 
' — B. Aug. 11. 

BOnamy,Capt., 6th Foot, to be an Aid-de-camp on personal staff of Com.-in- 
chief.— R. Aug. 7. 

Baillie, T., Capt., to act as First Assist.-Com.-Gen., v. James, on furl, to the 
Cape, — B. Aug. 12, 

Coventry, C., Capt., 33d N. I., to take charge of 8th, or Cawnpore Prov. Batt.^ 
during absence of Lieut.-Col. Gibbs on leave. — C. Aug. 16. 

Conliffe, K. H., Lieut.-Col., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. Cora., v. Nation, deceased. 
— C. Aug, 16. 

Cumberland, R. B., Mr., adm. Assist-Surg. — C. Sept. 5. 

Campbell, C. H., Maj., Artill., rem. from 5th to 2d bait..— C. Aug. 12. 

Curphey, W., Maj, Artill., rem. from 2(1 to 1st bait., and to command of ArtilL 
’ at Nussecrabad. — C. Aug. 12. 

Clerk, Robert, Esq., to be Sec. to Government in Public Financial, Commercial 
Law, and Ecclesiastical Depart. — M, Aug, 26. 

Campbell, A. M., Lieut., and Brev. Capt., 7tb Lt. Car., to be Assist Civ. Eng. ia 
Southern div. — M. Aug. 26, 

ConoUy, H. V., Esq , to be Dep. Sec. to Gov. in Military Dep.— M, Sept 2. 
Olapbam, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 43d N.I.— M. A 19 . 4 . 

Cottrell, L. F., Cornet, posted to 9th Lt. Cav. — M. Aug. 9. ' 

Caswell, J., AiBist.-Surg., rem. from 6th to 43d N. 1. — M. Aug. 13. 
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Clubley, J. K., Maj. Inr.Estab., posted to 1st Nat VetBatt.~C. Aug. 15. 

Church, W.J,, Ens., posted to 17th N. I. — M. Aug. 25. 

Cockburn, A. K., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.—M. Aug. 25. ’ 

Cotton, W., Sen. Lieut., 10th N. I., to be Capt:, v. Jourdan, prom. — M. Sept. 12. 

Campbell, D. C., Cadet, admitted Assist.- Surg., and prom, to IJns., and app. to do 
duty with 2l8t N. 1. — M. Sept. 12. 

Cox, E.T., Ens., posted to 10th N. I„ and to rank next to Ens. C. Macauley. 
— M. Sept. 12. 

Currie, Claud, Surg., returned to duty. — M. Sept. 12. 

Carr, G., Ens., 16th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept. 12. 

Campbell, R., Capt., 2l8t N. I., to be Maj., v.Noble, dec. — B. Aug. 2. 

Cavage, W., Lieut., 21st N. 1., to be Capt., v. Campbell, prom. — B. Aug. 2. 

Penty, H. F., Major, Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. George, dec. — C. Aug. 16. 

Davis, T. D. L., Capt., 25th N. I., to be Major, v. Vincent, prom. — C. Aug. 22, 

Durham, S., Surg., posted to2.'ld N. I. — C. Aug. 1. 

Dougan, J. C., Ens., app. to do duty with 2d Extra N. 1. — C. Aug. 1. 

Ditraas, F., 2d Lieut, Eng., to be Assist, to Superintend. Eng. in Northern Dir., 
V. Best. — M. Sept. 9. 

Dyce, Lieut., 39th N. I., to be Sub-Assist-Commissary-General, r. Frew. 
-M. Sept. 9. 

Daniel, Mathew, Cornet, posted to .‘Id L. Cav., and to take rank from July 27, 
182B.— B. Aug. 2. 

Davidson, R., Assist.-Surg., to act under orders of Medical Board on a special 
duty. — B. Aug. 8. 

Erskine, W. C., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. Sept. 5. 

Edwards, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 12th to 17th N. I. — M. Aug. 4. 

Elphinston, C. J., Ens., app. to do duty with 29th N. 1. — M. Aug. 13. 

Eaton, Jas,, Dr., adm. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr. Surg. of 
Fort St. George. — M. Aug. 26. 

Fallowlield, J., Surg., rern. from 3d to 4th N.I. — C. Aug. 12. 

Festing, T. B. P., Capt., 3.‘hl N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Aug. 22. 

Farqiiharson, G., Lieut., 8th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — C, Sept. 5. 

Penning, D. A,, Lieut, and Brev. Capt., 5th L. Car., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.^ 
Gen. in Ceded Districts, v. Wilson. — M. Aug. 15. 

Fnllarton, J., Sen.-Licut., 17tli N. 1., to be Capt., v, Stuart, inralided. 
— M. Aug. 19. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col.-Comra., removed from 5lh L. Cav. to 9th L. Cav, 
— M. Aug, 23. 

Farquhar, R., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. — M. Aug. 25. 

Frew, Capt., 44th N, 1., Sub-Assist.-Comrais.-Gcn., to beDep.-Assist.-Commis.* 
Gen,, v. Burns, prom. — M. Aug. 25. 

Gordon,.!,, Surg. (M.D,), posted to 6tU Extra N.I. — C. Aug. 1. 

Gillanders, A., Ens., app. to do duty with 60th N. 1. — C. Aug. 1. 

Goidd, T., Lieut , 11th N. 1,, to be Interp. add Quarter-Master, v. Sewell, prom. 
— C. Aug. 12. 

Gramshaw, R. M. O., Major, Artill., rein, from 1st to 5th Batt. — C, Aug. 12. 

Groube, Dodson, Cornet, posted to 1st. L. Cav. — M. Aug. 23, 

Germon, J. P., Ens., posted to 48th N. I. — M. Aug. 2.5. 

Goldingham, Lieut., Artill., perm, to place his services at the disposal of the 
Government of Fort Cornwallis. — M. Sept. 5. 

Gill, G,, Capt., 1st N. I., returned to duty. — M. Sept. 19. 

Gordon, R.’ H., Lieut., 2d N. I., returned to duty. — M. Sept. 12. 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty. — M. Sept. 12. 

Glasscock, W\. M., Ens., doing duty with 29th N. I., on furlough toEuropOi for 
one year, without pay. — M. Aug. 22. ' 

Graham, A., Assist.-Surg., to be Cjv, Surg. at Ahmednogger, v. Walker, pro- 
moted. — B. Aug. 4. 



Civil and Military Intelligence. 

‘UrtT. f: Vn* 53d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Barnett, prom. C. Aug. 22. 
hX A , Co?nl app?to do duty with 2d L. Cav at Muttraj-C Aug. 1. 

H»y, John, Liout-Col., 17th N. I;, 

Hoouer H., Vet, Surg., rera. from 2d to 8th L. Cav. M. ^epi. .i. 

— M. Sept. 9. . . n C ^ t* 

Ironsido, E., Ens., 62d N. I., to be Lieut., v. M'Donald. res.ftned.-C. &pt. 2 
, U I? Vn« 95th N I to be Lieut., v. Williamson, prom.— C. Aug. ££. 
jXn8We,D.,ED7 rein, from doing duty • >**• • 

Jo«1,"h!'g., Sen.Capt., WthN. I., to be Major, v. Short, promoted. 
_M. Sept. 12. 

KUncr, J., Lieut., to be Acting Executive Engin. at neesa.-B. Aug. 7. 

Littler, J. a, Major. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. r. Cunliffe, prom, rn anccea..on to 
Auriol, invalided. — C. Aug. 16, 

Lowry, R., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens.-C. Sept. o. 

ii"i: s.rS.Si': » b. o....-u», .. p,™. ,»» 

Markeson, F., Ens., 14th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Thorpe, prom., v. Ramsay, dec. 
M^Euta-R-v.-Capt. his Majesty’s 14th Foot, to be an Aidede-Camp on 

Mu^aflTsurg'^.on, -moved from 4th to 3d N. I.-C Aug. 12 
Maitland, J., I wI^C^avalrv'.-M: Aug 



i disposal of the 

Mo"s1lTuer!S:rn?!-^ Comm., v. Graham, de- 

MrtgTO-H?Liout 2d Brig. Horse Artillery, to be Aoting-Riding-Master. 
Ma^d.^din, Lieut., 42d N. L, to be Adjut., y. Holloway, on furlough to 

mSk'! j '. Ma^orl 4th Light Cav.. on furl, to f 12. 

Ksur. B.,’capl 6tU N.l on furl to Europe lor health.-M. Sept. 

KG;a:’s"e:SStroL”™i-7ueu1.,^v.£ew^^ 

^ Assist -Surg., app. to H. C.’a sloop of war Cootc.— B. AuK- 11- 
Mo^ w!Esq.,^rbe Aa^ift: Jcoll. of Colombo, and Sitting Magls. at Caltur. 
V. Wilmot,’ Esq,— Ceylon, Aug. 14. 
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i^Naughtea, C. C., Esq., to be Assistant to CoUecor of Jaffnapatam, v. Moir^ 
—Ceylon, Aug. 14. • 

lation, H. M., Ensign, app. to do duty with 65th N. I. — C. Aug. I. 

Baylor, C. H., Lieut., 9th N. L, to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast., v. Farquharsofc, 
re.signed.— C. Aug. 12. 

)akes, C. E., E.sq., to be Registrar to Prov. Court for Northern Dirision. — M. 

Sept. 5. 

)gilvie, J., Lieut.-Col.; posted to 37th N. I. — M. Aug. 4. 

)gilvie, Lieut., rem. from doing duty with 25th to 35th N. I. — M. Aug. 21. 

’lovvden, T. J. C., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and CoHec. of City and District 
of Dacca. — C. Aug. 16. 

Mayfair, G., Surgeon, posted to 29th N. I. — C. Aug. 1. 

I’etigree, G., Ensign, app. to do duty with 46th N. I. — C. Aug. 1, 

Prince, R., Surgeon, rem. from 36th to 33d N. 1. — M. Aug. 13. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., entitled to a half-pay share of Off-reckonings, 
in consecpience of the death of Maj.-Gen. S. W. Ogg, of Inf. — M. Aug. 19. 
Pollock, T., Lieut.-Col. -Comm., entitled to a half-pay share of Olf-reckonings, 
in consequence of the death of Maj.-Gen. S. W. Ogg. — M. Aug. 19. 

Power, J., Lieut., 3d, or P. L. I., to be <2“^*** Mast, and Pay-Mast., r. Moorc^ 
on furlough. — M. Aug. 19. 

Porter, J. F., Cornet, posted to lat L. Cav. — M. Aug. 25. 

Pellowe, W. O., Sen. Ens., 10th N. 1., to be Lt., v. Cotton, prom. — M. Sept. 12. 
Patrickson, G., Lieut., Eng., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Aug. 22, 

Prescott, A., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — B. Aug. 1. 

Parry, E. W- E., lins., 21vSt N. I., v. Cavage, prom. — B. Aug. 4. 

Ponget, R., Capt., to be Inspect. Engin. of Surat div. of Army, v. Frederick, on 
furl, to Eur. — B. Aug. 7. 

Raban, T. U., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Major, v. Littler, prom. — C. Aug. 22. 
Reading, W., Capt., 53d N. J., to be Major, v. Denty, prom. — C. Aug. 22. 
Robinson, C., Surg., posted to 13tli N. 1. — C. Aug. 1. 

Rogers, W., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. I. — C. Aug. 1. 

Richardson, W., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. 1. — C. Aug. 1. 

Reid, C. S., 2(1 Lieut., to act as Adj. and du.-Mast. to 2d batt. Artill., r. Garret, 
on leare. — C. Aug. 12, 

Ralston, J. C., Vet. Surg., rem, from 8th to 2d L, Cav. — M. Aug. 13. 

Raymond, E. H., Capt., 8th L. Cav., to be acting Riding-Mast., v. Thomson. 
— M. Aug. 22. 

Robertson, Jas., Lieut. 9tli N. I., app. to duty with Rifle Corps. — M. Aug. 21. 
Russell, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com., rein, from 9th to 5th L. Cav. — M. Aug. 23. 
Richmond, Alex., Ens., posted to 7th N, I. — M. Aug. 25. 

Russell, J. A., Lieut. 51st N. f., to be temporary Sub.-Assist.-Commis.-Gen., T. 
Dycc. — M. Sept. 9. 

Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., 2d Eur., Regt., to be Lieut., v. Phillips. — B. Aug. 1. 
Reeves, (h O,, Cornet 3d L. Cav., to be Lieuls. v. Johnstone, dec. — ^B. Aug. 2. 
Robson, T., Assist. -Surg., to be Vaccinator in Deccan, v. Graham. — B. Aug. 4, 
Swiny, J., Surg., (M. D,,) posted to 24th N. I. — C. Aug. 1. 

Steel, Jas., Mr,, adm. Assist.-Surg. — C. Sept. 5. 

Swatman, W., Ens., rem. from 20th to 65th N. I. — C. Aug. 12. 

Streatfield, F., Lieut., 71st N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Sept. 5. 
Sanders, E., Lieut. Engin., on furl, to the Cape for health. — C. Sept. 1. 

Sprye, Lieut., rem. from doing duty with 25th to 39th N. I. — M. Aug. 21. 

Sale, H. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 35th N. I. to 1st Eur. Regt. — M. Aug. 23. 
Stewart, T., Lieut.-Col., Com., 11th N. 1., perm, to res. command of garrison of 
Rellary, and to return to Eur. on furl. — M. Aug. 26. 

Short, R., Sen. Maj. and Supernum. Lieut.-Col., 10th N. I., to^be Lieut.-Col. ▼. 
Maun sell, dec. — M. Sept. 9. 
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Stafford, C., Lieut., 51st N. L, to be Adj. v. Russell, app. to Commlwariat 
— M. Sept. 12. 

Sewell, Thos., Lieut., 50th N. I., returned to duty.'—M. Sept. 12. 

S|fiwart, T., Lieut.-Col., 11th N, I., on furl, to Eur.— M. Sept. 5. 

Stokes, T. W., Capt., Invalid Estab., on furl, to Eur. for health.— fl. Aug. 1. 
Thorpe, K., Lieut, 14th N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Raban, prom. 
— C. Aug. 22. 

TweedCjT., Surg., posted to 11th N. L— C. Aug. 1. n 

Thorpe, R., Lieut., 14th N. 1., perm, to res. situation of Interp & Qa.-Mai. 
— C. Sept. 5. 

Thomson, C. H., Esq.* to be Collec. and Magis. of Chingleput.— M. Aug. 26. 
Tapp, J. H., Eps., rem. from doing duty with 2d. to 35th N. I. — M. Aug. 21. 
Thompson, A. P., Lieut., 8th Lt.-Cav., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Aug. 19. 
Treinlett, H. A^, Ens., 17th M. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept. 12. 

Vincent, AV., Major, Inf. to be Licut.-Col. v. Pepper, dec. — C. Aug. 16. 

Viveash, H. Esip, to be Princip. Collec. & Magis. of Madura. — M. Aug. 26. 

Wells, F. 0., Mr., to be Register of Suburbs of Calcutta. — C. Aiig. 1.5. 
Williamson, A. A., Lieut., 25th N. 1., to be Capt. comp. r. Davies, prom. 
— C. Aug. 22. 

Webb, G., Surg., posted to .'i4th N. L — C. Aug. 1. 

Wallich, N., Surg., (M.D.) posted to 44th N. I. — C. Aug. 1. 

Wright, Alex., Brev. Capt., 72dN. 1., on furl, to New South Wales for health. 
— C. Sept. 5. 

White, H. P-, Ens., app. to do duty with 29th N. 1. — M. Aug. 1. 

Wangh, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 36t]i N. 1. — M, Aug. >23. 
Woods, W. G., Cornet, posted to 2d L. Cav. — M Aug. 23. i 

Wake, C. S. A., En.s., posted to 34th C. L. I. — M Aug. 25. 

Wriyht, Geo., Lieut., 10th N. 1., to be Adj., v. Cation, prom. — M. Sept. 12. 
West, j,, Lieut, rem. from 1st. Vet Batt.— M. Sept. 80. 

Worsley, A., Ens., app. to do duty with Uth N. 1.— M. Sept. 12. 

Williams, J,, Cadet, prom, to Cornet — B. Aug. 1. 

Williams, Assist-Surg., admit on Estab. — B. Aug. 1. 

Waddington, C., Capt, to be Superint Engin., at Presid., &c., v. Poi^t 
. — B. Aug. 7. 

Yates, G. H. S., Cadet, prom, to Ens., Aug. 22 ; app. to do duty with 46Ui N. L 
— M. Aug. 21. 

BIRTHS. 

Armstrong, the lady of Capt. Edw., Dep-Assist. Cora-Gen., of a daughter, at 
Quilon, Aug. 28. 

A.^Jr^tt» the lady of Capt, ArtUl., of a son, at Madras, Sept. 4. 

Boileau, the lady of Thomas, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Tellicherry, Sept. 1. 
Bohalt, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Negapatam, Sept. 13. 

C^rthew, the lady of Lieut., 21st hf. I., of a daughter, at Palavcram, Sept 17. 
Davidson, the lady of Capt C. J. C., Engin., of a daughter, at Bareilly, Jnly 14. 
Dowker, the lady of Capt, 2d reg., of a daughter, at Madras, Aug. 12. 

Douglas, the lady of Lieut Dep.- Assist. -Com. Gen., of a daughter, at Masoli- 
patam, Aug. 13. 

Hankins, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Madras Establishment, of a son, at Walton 
Bridge House, Jan. 19. 

Ilartman, the lady of E., Esq., of a son. at Malacca, July 19. 

Luxmore, the lady of Lieut., H. M.'s 16th reg., of a daughter, atGalle, Ceylon, 
Aug. 10. 

Moor, the lady of M., Esq., of a son and heir, at Futtehgurb, July 16. 
Macdonald, the lady of Lieut. 3d Cav., of a daughter, at Arcot, Aug. 28. 
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Births, Marri^es, and Deaths. 

Nelson, the lady of Robert, Esq., Cm Serv., o^a son, vt Ne^apattitn, Ang* 16i 
^**”*‘* ”* “ * •tMWrar, 

sr- "•• • •<» -“o • .t 

Smith, F E., Lieut, let Extra N. I., of a son, at Dinapore, July 30. 

*sVt! U.’’*' ’ of “ •oo and heif, at Mi. 

* a"?’ 19** ****^’ * <'»«gl>ter. at Point de-6alla, Ce^loii, 

S|.r}e, the lady of R. J. M., IJcot , 9lh Mad. N. I., of a aon, at Penaii(t, Aug. 4 

* *»>g>“er, at Hummeerpow." 

Watson, the lady of Major J. S., Artillery, of a son, at Madras Sept 23 
Williamson, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Malacca, July 18.’ ’ 

MARRIAGES. 

Bayley, J. W., Cnpl. Mn^of Bnpde. Nagpore Senr., to AnnabeUa, youngest 
daughter of the late H. Crawford. Eaq., of Greenock, at Bellaspore, Aug. tT 
CarnplicU, John, Esq , <tf the Nixain’s Civ. Serv., to Eliza, vounirest dniio>K»ja»r 
ot the late W. Harrington, Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., at South Downs, on thel^eil* 
gherries, Aug. 18. # 

Clarke, A., Lieut., Dep -Assdst. -Comm. -Gen., to Frances, daughter of the late 
S. Drewe, Esq., of Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, at Bangalore, Aug. 26. 

Jones, David, Esq., of Pengelly, Cardiganshire, South Wales, to Anne Charlotte 
youngest daughter of the late Assist. Surg. John White, 17th Dragoons, at 
Bombay, Aug. 14. ® * 

In 

Po^dl Major S., Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, to Miss Goodfellow, eldest 
daugliter of Lieut.-Col. S. Goodfellow, at Bombay, Aug. 14. 

Roddjf, C. II l^eut., H. M s. Ceylon Rifle Regt., to Johanna, youngest daughter 
of the late J. F. Conrady, Esq., at Colombo, Ceylon, Aug. 30. 

.^elly, W IJeut., 20th regt., N. I., to Mrs. Alexander, at Quilon, July 20 
Mrettell, Edward, Esq., 20lh N. I., son of the late Edward Strettell, Esq.. Adr.- 
Gen., Bengal, to Mrs. Susan Hughes, at Al.'pee, Aug. 27. 

Stonehou.se, J. H., Esq., to Julia, second daughter of J. H. Clarke. Esq., at 
Ghazeepore, Aug. 14. ' ^ * 

Wynch, J., Capt., Horae Artill., to Eleanor Juliana, only daughter of the Ut^ 
Capt. Peregnne Davie, Mad. Estab., at Seciindrabad, Sept. lOT 

DEATHS. 

^ a" g^r> Surgeon of H. C.'s ship Marais of Camr/en, at Bombay, 

Clerk, C., Esq., Civil Service, at Bo.libay, Sept. 7. 

Donaldson, A. C., Ens., 2d E. I., aged 19, at Deesa, Aug. 23. 
ouglas, Maria N6rman, wife of Lieut. Arch., at Masulipatam, Aug. 21. 

Penwiek, Rol>ert, son of the late Col., aged 47, at Jeziroghur, in Tirhoot. 

Ribbings, A. B., Ens., 16th N. I., age.l 21, at Vellore, Sept. 2, 

Miirrett, P. Ens., 4tb N. I. aj^ecl 19, al Palavcram. 

N, G., Ens. N. I., at AUyghur, Aug. 7. 
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Pickford, H. Lieut. 18th N. I., 23, at Mhow, Aug. 2. 

PotkinsoD, R. A., Capt of Jafuapatam, aged 60, at Negapatara; Augt 17.. 
Price, the Rev, I. D., (D. D.,) at Ava, , 

Ramsay, D., Lieut. 14th N.I., aged 21, near Chinaura, July 22. 

Swinton, R., Capt., late of H. M.'s Foot, at Anrungabad, Aug. 6. 

Sugden, R., Lieut. 13th Light Dragoons, at Arnee, July 24. 

Taylor, J., Lieut-Col., Ist E. reg., at Sattarah, Sept. 16. 

Trotter, Alex., Major Comm., Ist N I., Allahabad, Aug. 27. 

Walker, A. S., Lieut., Bomb. Eng., atPoonab, Aug. 4. 

Wylie, Susan, wife of John, Esq., (M. D.,) Resid. Surg., at Madras, July 27.. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Pate. 

1829. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 

Feb. 28 

Liverpool .. 

Bahamian 

Pierre 

Bengal 

Sept. 27 

Mar. 2 

Dublin 

George Canning 

Barstall . . 

Cape . . 

Dec. 4 

Mar. 3 

Liverpool .. 

Welcome 

Paul 

Bengal . . 

Oct. 3 

Mar. 17 

Falmouth .. 

Rapid 

Hnntly . » 

Bengal .. 

Oct. 24 

Mar. 20 

Isle of Wight 

Berwickshire . , 

Madan 

China . . 

Nov. 20 

Mar. 20 

Portsmouth 

Victory 

Farquharson 

Bengal .. 

Sept. 6 

Mar. 20 

Southampton 

Duch. of Atholl 

Daniel 

China .. 

Nov. 29 

Mw. 20 

Dartmouth. . 

Eliza Jane 

Fish 

China .. 

Nov, I 

Mar. 20 

Dartmouth. . 

Alexander 

Ogilvie . . 

Singapore 

Sept. 17 

Mar. 21 

Downs 

Dunira 

Hamilton . . 

Chin.a . . 

Nov. 21 

Mar. 21 

Downs 

Mangles 

Carr 

Bengal .. 

Oct. 19 

Mar. 21 

Downs 

Fame 

Bullen 

Bengal .. 

Sept. 15 

Mar. 21 

Downs 

Royalist . . 

Harris 

S. Seas . . 


Mar, 21 

Cowes 

Copernicus , . 

Stevens . . 

Mauritius 

Dec. 20 

Mar. 21 

Portsmouth 

Active 

Wells .. 

St. Helena 

Jan. 19 

Mar. 21 

Liverpool .. 

Albion 

M‘Leod .. 

Bengal . . 

Sept. 28 

Mar. 21 

Downs 

Sunbury 

Patterson . . 

Mauritius 

Dec. 28 

Mar. 23 

Dartmouth. . 

Sir D. Scott . . 

M ‘Taggart 

China . . 

Nov. 29 

Mar, 2.3 

D*’'tmouth. . 

Edinburgh 

Box 

China .. 

Nov. 29 

Mar. 23 

downs 

Pacific » . 

Allen 

S. Seas . . 

— 

Mar. 23 

Liverpool .. 

Othello 

• Thompson 

Calcutta 

Sept. 17 

Mar. 23 

Liverpool .. 

Welcome 

Buchanan.. 

Mauritius 

Dec. 21 

Mar. 23 

Liverpool . . 

Crown 

Baird 

Bombay . 

Nov. 12 

Mar. 23.. 

Liverpool 

John Hayes .. 

Worthington 

Bengal .. 

Nov. 8 

Mar. 23 

Isle of Wight 

Camden 

Terry 

Mauritius 

Dec. 19 

Mar. 23 

Falmouth .. 

Fils de France 

Geoffrey » . 

Penang . . 

Aug. 15 

Mar. 25 

Falmouth .. 

Elizabeth 

Pell 

Mauritius 

Nov. 18 

Mar. 25 

Falmouth .. 

Tyne 

Brown 

Mauritius 

Dec. 8 

Mar. 26 

Plymouth .. 

Briton 

Pockley . . 

S. Seas . , 



Mar. 26 

Plymouth .. 

Orynthin 

Rixon 

Batavia . . 

Dec. 4 

Mar. 26 

Plymouth .. 

Mary 

Dobson . . 

Bengal . . 

— 

Mar. 26 

Penaance ' 

Atlanta 

Johnson . . 

Mauritius 

Dec. 9 

Mar. 27 

Plymouth .. 

Wanstead 

Langdon . . 

V.D.Land 

Oct. 

Mar. 27 

Plymouth . . 

Boddingtons . . 

Taylor 

N.S.Wales 


Mar. 28 

Plymouth . . 

Chatham 

Bragg .. 

Bombay . 

Oct. 27 
Nov. 16 

Mar. 28 

Dartmouth. . 

Thames 

Warming . . 

Singapore 

Mar. 28 

Dartmouth. . 

Ranger 

May 

S. Seas . . 

Oct. 16 

Mar. 28 

Penzance . . 

Euphrates 

Buckham . . 

Bengal .. 

Mar. 28 

Scilly 

Cerres 

Warren . . 

Bombay . 

Sept. 6 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 
Oct. 3 

Port of Arrival. 

Calcutta 


Ship's Naine. 

4 

Clyde , , 

Commander. 

Scott 

Oct. 

5 

Calcutta 


Hercules • . 

Vaughan 

Oct. 

6 

Calcutta 


Rose . , 

•iMarquis 

Oct. 

8 

Calcutta ^ 


Children 

Pariy 

Oct. 

9 

Madras 


Lord Lyndoch . . 

Beadle 

Oct. 

10 

Calcutta 


Malcolm 

Eyles 

Oct. 

10 

Madras 


Juliana 

Tarbutt 

Oct. 

10 

Madras 


Minstrell . « 

Arckoll 

Oct. 

14 

Calcutta 


Lonach . . 

Noakes 

Oct. 

14 

Madras 


Beizoni 

Talbert 

OcL 

15 

Calcutta 


Roxburg Castle 

Denny 

Oct. 

15 

Calcutta 


Minerva 

Watson 

Oct. 

16 

Calcutta 


Herculean 

Maclean 

Oct. 

16 

Calcutta 


Flora . . 

Sherriffc 

Oct. 

16 

Calcutta 


John Taylor . . 

Atkinson 

Oct. 

18 

Calcutta 


Atlas 

Hunt 

Oct. 

19 

Calcutta 


Renown 

Baker 

Oct, 

19 

Calcutta 


Meteor 

Watson 

Oct. 

20 

Calcutta 


Cam Brea Castle 

Davey 

Oct. 

24 

Singapore 


England . . 

Reay 

Oct. 

25 

Singapore 


Clorinda 

Carrew 

Oct. 

27. 

N. S. Wales 


Woodford • 

MiUbank 

Nov. 

3 

Calcutta 


Columbia .! 

Kirkwood 

Nov. 0 
Nov. 16 

China 

China 

.. 

Lady Kennaway Delafons 
Ld. Wm. Bentinck Craigie 


Date. 

1829. 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Mar. T) 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 19 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 2.3 
Mar. 2.3 
Mar. 2G 
Mar. 26 


Port of Depart. 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Cowes 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Gravesend 

Downs 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Clyde 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Skip’s Name. 


Commander. 


. . Henry 

.. Integrity 

. . Admiral Bcnbow 

. . Fallodcn 

. . Cleveland , . 

.. Miranda 

. . Calista . ' 

. . Turners 
. . Austen 
. . Thames 
. . Collingwood 
. • Annandale 
. . Repidse 
.. Waterloo 
.. Mary 

, . Amelia Wilson . . 
.. Eagle 
. . Rose 
. . Frances 
. . Thetis 
. . Amethyst 
. . Harriet 
. . Neptune 


Bunney 

Riddock 

Crawford 

Mould 

Havilock 

Dalgarno 

Harrkins 

Leader 

Ladd 

Forbes 

Snipe 

Fergusson 

Gribble 

Addison 

Stonehouse 

Harris 

Batty 

Nichol 

Heard 

Gray 

Carthard 

Oldham 

Whittleton 




Port of Departs 

. . Liverpool 
.. London 
• » Londonr 
.. Liverpool^ , 
• . London 
. . London ' 

. • London 
. . London 
. . London 
. . London 
* London 
. • Greenock 
. • Liverpool 
. . Falmou^ 

. . Liverpool 
. • London 
. . London 
.. Hull 
. . London 
. • London 
. . London 
. . London 
I Liverpood 
. . Ix>ndon 
. » London 


Destination. 

. Cape 
. Mauritius 
. Mad. & Bengal 
. Mauritius 
. Mauritius 
.' Mauritius 
. V. D. Land 
. Bombay 
. Mad.& Bengal 
. China 
. Singapore 
. Bombay 
. China 
. N. S. Wales 
. Cape 
. Bombay 
. Cape 
. . Cape 
. Cape 
. N. S. Wales 
. V. D. Land 
. Bombay 
. Bombay 
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General List of Passengers. 

Passbngbrs Homeward. < ^ 

By tho Berwickshire, from Chiij£~-Mrs. James, widow of the late Dr. JiBuei, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and child ; Rev. S. H. Knapp, his late Liordship'a 
Chaplain ; Capt. George Welstead, atid three servants. 

By the Victory, from Bengal Col, Otto, Mad. Canj Alajor Russell, Mad, 
Car. ; Capt. Bennett, Mad. Cav. ; Lieut. Elton, 13th LighfDrag. ; Jas. MajorU 
banks, Esq.; Dr. Johnstone, Mad. Estab.; Masters Johnstone and Hitchins; 
Mesdames Valpy, Young, and Farquharson ; Misses Valpy, C. A. Valpy, Mary 
Louis, and Farquharson ; Mr. Henry Heathorne, from St. Helena ; 29 invalids^ 
three servants, and two children. 

By the Duchess of Athall, from China Col. T. Steward, Mad. Estab. ; John 
Thomas Bigge, Esq., H. M.’s Commissioner, from the Cape; Master James 
Hawkins, from the Cape; five Chinese proceeding to the Propagandi College at 
Rome, and three servants. 

By the George Canning, from Cape : — Col. Wyatt; Mrs. Reid ; Miss Fraser; 
Mrs". Davies, and family. 

By the Sir David Baird, from China Capt. Wm. Bowen, Bengal Army (died 
at sea) ; Mr. Andrew Lynn (died at sea). 

^ By the Othello, from Bengal : — Capt. Festing ; Lieuts. Donnithome and Streat* 
field ; Messrs. Jas. Donnithome and Plumb ; Mesdames Festing and Plumb ; 
Misses Festing and Plumb. 

By the AtMon, from Bengal . — Lieuts. Garrett, Lewen, Robuck, and Knyritt ; 
Mr. Gisborne and son ; Mesdames Gisborne and Lewen ; Miss S. Lewen. 
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American Exports from Canton. 

‘ In one of your answers/ (said some noble Lord to Mr. Grant, 
before the Parliamentary ("ommittcc by which he was examined as a 
witness,) ' you have stated that the opening of the private trade with 
Canton would be incompatible with the existence of the Company on 
their present footing, and in another, that the same circumstance 
would work the abolition of theCompanyj — do you mean to confine 
that answer to the interests of the Company as connected with the 
China Trade, or to extend it generally to the existence of the Com- 
pany in India and China, as a mercantile and political body V 
Mr. Grant. — ^ My immediate meaning undoubtedly was the 
Company’s establishment in China ; but it cannot be unknown that 
the stability of the Company, and their means of conducting the Indian 
administration at present, entirely depend upon the profits of theChina 
Monopoly, because they derive no income whatever from the terri- 
tory, nor have done for many years, not owing, I presume to say, to 
their mismanagement, but to the course of great public events in 
that quarter of the world, which were not under their control, but 
under the control of his Majesty’s Government j so that, if the 
China Monopoly were now to fail, they would not have wherewithal 
to pay the dividends to the Proprietors, nor to pay the capital stock 
invested by the Pn/prietors, the Indian territory not only yielding 
nothing to them, but being v ery largely in debt.’ * 

Wc begin with this candid acknowledgment of the Ajax of the East 
India Company, one whose abilities certainly entitled him to be con- 
sidered a favourable ' sample of their host,’ and who was specially 
commissioned to find a reason for every extravagance, and to protect 
all misconduct by his broad and ample shield, because it enables us, 
without suspicion of exaggerated censure, to place. before our 
readers a clear, definite, intelligible view of the spirit of urgent des- 
peration in which the East India Company are prepared to conduct 
Iheir war against the public. As long as any man of information 
or experience can be induced to mask absurdities and palliate mal- 
versation, there will be no lack of arguments, hypotheses, and con- 

* Lords’ Report, p. 139. 

Oriental Herald, Fol.2\. P 
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jecturep, to prop a fabric which the irresistible battery of facte has 
already shaken to its base, and which is now nodding to a precipi- 
tate fall. The inconvenience, however, of these ingenious artifices 
is, that they can only be produced by men of sense : stupidity, ig- 
norance, and folly, cannot weave f^^llacies or disguise sophistication^; 
and, shrinking from the shame of inconsequence or inconsistency, 
intelligent witnesses will often yield to skilful analysis, as the che** 
mists say, a sudden precipitate of truth. 

Mr. Grant had scarcely delivered himself of this honest confes* 
sion, when their Lordships requested him to withdraw. No wonder,* 
of what use was his testimony after this ? Thenceforth the object 
of the contest was clear, the visors of the whole regiment of mono- 
polists were removed, their scabbards thrown away, they fought 
pro aris et focis, listed to perpetuate extortions without which fur- 
ther existence was impossible, under the banners of a necessity 
which knew no law. 

Inadvertencies, or rather discoveries, of this description abound 
in the evidence of Mr. Grant. He was, beyond question, the best 
informed, the most amply supplied, of all the apologists of the Old 
Lady, to whom the Hindoos look with mingled feelings of awe and 
admiration. No man had more accurately surveyed her strong po- 
sitions, none more gallantly resented an imputation on her honour, or 
was more keen to avail himself of the slightest error of her assailants. 
Accustomed by the early habits of interested contemplation, to dis- 
cover absolute perfection in every crevice of her system, he looked 
upon all interlopers as profligate adventurers, whose sole object 
was to excite disaffection and revolt, that in the midst of turmoil 
and confusion they might seize and dissipate her estate j whom, 
therefore, it was the paramount duty of her guardians, the Directors, 
to coerce. That he had really frightened himself into the belief of 
this preposterous paradox, there seems no reason to doubt. After 
accumulating, in the mere wantonness of knowledge, an interminable 
sorites of suppositions by which he hoped to decoy the common 
sense of the Parliamentary Committees into the belief that the ad- 
mission of free merchants to the Indian trade was big with danger 
to the country, his peroration usually consisted of pathetic expostu- 
lation with the free traders themselves, descanting on the disap- 
pointment of their former hopes, and adjuring them by his regard 
for their interests, by their own desire to maintain their credit as 
men of business, and the comfort and happiness of their families, 
not to embark on the tempestuous und perilous sea of Indian specu- 
lation. Thus, when it occurred to the shipowners of London, that 
a profitable commerce might be carried on by means of circuitous 
voyages from this country to the north-west coast of America, and 
theyice to the port of Canton, innumerable items from his note-book, 
^ hypothetical’ and * argumentative,’ were adduced in proof of the utter 
futility of these expectations, and the certain confusion which must 
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attend such ill-judged and hazardous adventures. Yet, delighting in 
the concoction of sophistical plausibilities, Mr. Grant disdained an utter 
fabrication. The laborious compilations of figures by which he hoped 
to discourage the schemes of the shipowners, were refuted by one 
little exception which his dread of appearing ignorant, or his vanity, 
or his candour, prompted him to suggest. ‘ The trade/ said he, ' with 
the north-west coast of America cannot be made available except by 
return cargoes of the produce of China.’ If he had then said all he 
thought, he would have added, ' This shall not be while we hold 
our bond. As long as Parliament shall be weak enough to sacrifice 
the public good to prudish affectation of adherence to plighted 
faith, so long will the Company extort three millions sterling per 
annum from the ' hard hands of the honest peasantry / so long shall 
the flag of the United States wave supreme in the Eastern Seas j 
so long shall the manufacturers of Leeds, liirniingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, and the shipowners of London, Liverpool, and Bristol 
mourn over the improvidence of the minister, who, in 1813, re- 
newed for twenty years, a monopoly on wliich free merchants shall 
not encroach, find which no excess of private bankruptcy or national 
misfortune shall tempt us to resign.’ 

Europe had not long enjoyed peace after the final overthrow of 
Buonaparte, when the British Cabinet found it necessary to recon- 
sider our relations with the East. Those whom the arguments of 
Mr. Canning had, in 1813, failed to convince, saw, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of the world, reasons for abandoning the system of ab- 
solute exclusion which, in opposition to his advice, had then been 
adopted ] and, in 18^0, as President of the Board of Control, he was 
directed to solicit the consent of the Directors to certain alterations 
in the law relative to the trade with China, which urgent repre- 
sentations from numerous interests throughout the country con- 
curred with his own views of commercial policy to recommend. 
Deferring to the apprehensions of tumult and disorder which the ser- 
vants of the Company were unanimous in anticipating from the in- 
discriminate resort of British sailors to Canton, Mr. Canning did 
not claim for the Free Traders an unrestricted participation in the 
commercial opportunities of that station. He insisted chiefly on the 
inconvenience and impolicy of excluding British vessels from the 
carrying trade between Europe and Asia, and the injury likely to 
result to the commercial prospects of this country by habituating 
the people of the Continent to receive the products of the East f^om 
Dutch or American purveyors. This was a branch of trade in which 
the East India Company had never shared j and if the proposed 
concessions could be made without danger to their footing in China, 
and their monopoly at home, it seemed reasonable to expect a ready 
and cheerful acquiescence. With this view, Mr. Canning, particu- 
larly cautious not to alarm the jealousy of the Directors, asked for 
no license to the port of Canton, but confined himself to the follow- 
ing very modest propositions : 
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1. That permission be given for a direct trade between our set- 
tlements in India and foreign Kurope. 

2. That the Company should consent to the article of tea form- 
ing part of the return cargoes. 

3. That the Company should form a dep6t for the purchase of 
tea either at Prince of Wales’s Island, or some place in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

It was the object of Mr. Canning s first proposition to admit 
British traders to a participation of the carrying trade between the 
East Indies and Europe, which the Americans had successfully con- 
tested with the other maritime nations of the Continent. A power had 
been reserved by the 53 Geo. 155, s. 20, enabling Parliament to 
legalise this circuitous navigation, with a special reservation, how- 
ever, of the dominions of the Emperor of China, and of all traffic 
in the article of tea. This power has since been exercised by the 
Circuitous Trade Acts, measures which unfortunately are rendered 
almost inoperative by the peremptory refusal which the Hon. Com- 
pany thought fit to give to the second* and third propositions. 

These propositions were not made in carelessness or disregard of 
the exclusive privileges of the Company. In the previous discus- 
sions upon the subject, the objections to general participation in the 
traffic in tea had been limited to the danger of misunderstandings 
at Canton, and the invasion of the Company’s monopoly of the 
home market. The first of these objections had originated in a 
notion that tea could profitably be shipped only at the port of 
Canton. When, however, it became known that the greater part 
of the teas obtained at that port were grown in provinces many 
hundred miles up the country, and that the expense of the inland 
navigation was much greater than would be that of conveyance in 
Chinese vessels to the various islands of the Archipelago j that, in 
point of fact, all those islands were already supplied by the junks, 
and that the establishment of an emporium would, in course of time, 
ensure a regular ])rovision of the choicest teas, all fears of arbi- 
trary interruption of the Company’s trade were at once removed, 
and no medium was left between acquiescing in a demand so rea- 
sonable, and an ungracious and illiberal negative. This, however, the 
Hon. Company did not hesitate to give ; and we shall now attempt, 
by a reference to the advantages enjoyed by the Americans, to de- 
monstrate its injurious effect on the shipping and commercial in- 
terests of this country. 

In recent numbers^of ' The Oriental Herald,’ we have present^ 
some accounts of the goods imported into China by the Bast India 
Company and the Americans. The following statement will best 
describe the nature of the commodities which constitute the return 
cargoes ; 
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By the East India Company no articles are exported which are 
not Included in the preceding statement ; but, on the other hand^ 
many items whid) It contains are totally omitted in their Ksts. We 
believe we are not far from the truth when we say that, with the ex- 
ception oT tea, the export of China produce is a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Company. But some trifling reservation of tonnage 
is allowed to the commanders and officers of their ships, in which 
small quantities of nankeens, silks, and other articles of inferior 
value, are permitted to be shipped. A considerable proportion of 
the American tonnage, it will be seen, is occupied by various de- 
scriptions of drugs, the scent of which, without much care and cir- 
cumspection, is injurious to the quality of the tea j and, as that is 
the grand material of . the Company’s trade, there are public orders 
prohibiting the lading, of all such commodities in the vessels which 
bring home teas. I'lius aniseeds, arrack and other spirits, arsenic, 
hartSl and orpiment, assafoetida, camphor, cassia buds, cassia lignea, 
cloves, galange root, mace, musk, nutmegs, oils of all descriptions, 
pepper, terra japonica, rhubarb, turmeric, &c., are all by name pro- 
hibited as articles of speculation to the officers ofthe tea- ships j and the 
consequence is, that the trade in them is extremely limited. Their 
exports being thus almost entirely confined to tea, they have no 
market for the disposal of it except the British dominions. In 1819, 
according to Mr, Grant, the export of teas from this country to foreign 
Europe amounted only to 1 50,000 lbs., and we believe it has since 
materially decreased. Some increase has, however, taken place in 
their exports of tea to Canada induced by an intimation from Govern- 
ment, that if the markets of that colony were not better and more 
reasonably supplied, they would allow the Canadians a free trade to 
China. The (’ompany preferred the former alternative j and, on the 
average of the years 18^25 and 18!26, they imported into Quebec 
15,033 chests, 

^J'he American merchants make a much more extensive use of 
their favour at Canton. I'heir principal export is also of tea ; and 
indeed, if it were prohibited, the trade would not remunerate the ad- 
venturers. But the vessels in which they sail are of much smaller 
burthen than those of the Company j* the expenses of their navi- 
gation are likewise considerably less j and the articles which the Com- 
pany neglect or prohibit are most of them of trifling bulk and con- 
siderable value. Though quite unfit to constitute a cargo them- 
selves, they are extremely useful as auxiliaries ; and the precautions 
necessary to prev ent injurious consequences from their contact with 
the teas, are amply repaid by thehigh price they fetch in the markets of 
Europe. It appears, from a statement presented by Mr. Rickards to 
the Lords’ Committee in 1821, that, in the year 1818,214 American 
vessels were at onetime absent from the United States on trading voy- 
ages to India and China, and the following statements of the mode in 
>vhich they dispose of the produce of that empire and of the neigh- 

* In 1821, of forty-three vessels chaiter«cl by the Company, only one was of less burthen 
“an eight hundred tons, the average being twelve hundred tons. The average burthen 
“ the Americans is two hundred tons. 
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bouring islands, will suffice to convince our readers, that, bowtver 
valuel^ the trade to the Archipelago and Canton nmy be * ^ibout 
return cargoes,’ it is abundantly valuable with them ; 


E*pQrt»/r<m China to the United Statu, 



1823-34. 

1834.35. 

Ii35-8ft. 

Bdiea Tea 

..2,413 chests... 

...6,786 

...3,3® 

Souchonjif 

.29,296 

..31,666.. . 

. 24,627 

H. Skin andTwankay. 

.32,246 

..66,788.... 

. 45,292 

Younff Hyson 

.31,217 

..39,303.... 

46.^ 

Hyson... 

. 11,562 

..14,501.... 

IS.OM 

txQp. and Gunpowder . 

. 6,687 

.. 6,017 

...8,019 

Pekoe 

...315 

.... 2J5.... 

... 368 

Chests and boxes, 112,636 

.154,175.... 

•146,086 

Cassia 

. . 6,457 peculs . 

.. 8,634 

...9,023 

China Ware 

.. 404 

.. 1,097 

...1,986 

Mattin^r 

. 2,650 rolls . . . 

.. 3,380 

...2,783 

Rhubarb 

... 89 peculs. . 

. . . . 139. . . . 

... 185 

Crape 

.55,616 

106,811.... 

46,705 

Crape Shawls 

142,426 No... . 

226,836. . . . 

.264,630 

Crape Scarfs 

..8,688 

.. 8,100 

. 15,800 

Crape Dresses 

.23,298 

..48,950.... 

. 58,060 

Florentines 

. . 2,850 pieces. . 

.. 2,897 

...1,026 

Sarsnets 

..45,384 

...66,174... 

..62,662 

Sinchaws 

..12,302 

...11,119... 

.. 7,740 

Pongees 

...2,860 

... 2,967... 

.. 2,146 

Handkerchiefs 

..37,877 

...81,601... 

..90,985 

Satins 

...6,914 

... 7,384... 

.. 7,880 

Levantines 

...8,646 

...10,026... 

.. 6,280 

Carablets 

370 

150... 

.... 358 

Sweetmeats 

239 

628... 

.... 716 

Pearl Buttons 

. . . 3,635 gross . . 

..'.13,650... 

..13,200 

Fireworks 

. . . .230 boxes. . 

....4,620... 

.. 4,980 

Sugar 

.... 600 peculs . 

.,..3,749... 

..18,600 

Tortoiseshell 

1.. 

15... 

9 

Oil of Cassia 

3 



24 

Nutmegs and Cloves. . 

— — 


. .77 

Drougels 

....150 

. . , . 

.... 125 

Rattans 



174 

Beaver Skins 



* 

6 280 

Window Mnds 

28 

..”.’...16.’.*. 

.’...'.47 

Nankeens 

. 237,000 pieces . 

. . . 532,000. . 

.664,000 

Various articles 

, . . 3,500 dollars . 

...12,160... 

. .30,000 
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Bohea Tea 

1823 24 . 

1824 - 26 . 

620. . . 

1825 - 2 <>. 

....926 

Campoi.' 

. 1,220 

971... 

.. 1,772 

Congo. 

.4,438 

5,465... 

.. 3,390 

Souchong 

.2,187 

2,742... 

.. 3>U6 

Pekoe 

...449 

647... 

.... 733 

H, Skin andTwankay.. 

...830 

5,272... 

.. 2,896 

Young Hyson 

. 1,630 

2,643.,. 

.. 1,938 

Hyson 

.3,754 

3,443... 

.. 1,934 

Imp. and Gunpowder. . . 

...878 

738... 

....328 

Chests, 

15,388 

22,333 

17,032 
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Cassia 

Suf ar. 







Nankeens 

Haw Silk 

Cr^ — 

Crkiw HKrwIs 

.... 14,400 pieces. . 

...4,000 

21 

466 

960 

Handkerchiefs 

Satins' 


....400 



Various articles . 


Exportt to South America, Manilla, and Sandwich Itlea, 


.. 807 
2,545 
, . 140 
.. 176 
16,000 
.. Ill 

I® 

.. 160 


1,468 
. 200 
3,600 



163S.34. 

1824.S5. 


116 


Youn" Hyson 

Souchong 

Sugar 

China. 

. . . . 180 

10 

.... 16 
....130 
....332 
....112 



Nankeens 

..7,650....- 

56,600 

Satins 

Sarsnets 

. . . . 220 

....450 

60 

! . 124 
...293 

Handkerchiefs 

Lutestrings? 

..4,475 

.3,113 

Crape 

..8,317 

.2,933 




Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Various articles 



. . 22,000 dollars. . 

. . 


ie25>i5. 
.. 208 
.. 110 
....40 


.. m 

... 93 
..286 
..247, 
42,000 
.. 803 
1,368 
2,387 
.. 175 
2,348 
.. 826 
1,920 
20,830 
3,019 
1,805 
16,200 


Tcftal Imports, 1823 and 1824. . dollars, 6,460,366 


Exports, 1823 and 1824 5,647,697 

Imports, 1824 and 1825 8,962,045 

Exports, 1824 and 1825 8,601,119 

Imports, 1825 and 1826 7»776,301 

Exports, 1825 and 1826 8,762.662* 


These statements speak for themselves; they indicate and exem- 
plify, in the clearest possible manner, the injurious effects of the 
Company’s monopoly on the commercial and shipping interests of this 
country. Be it remembered, that a large proportion of the mer- 
chandise, by the barter of which these return cargoes are obtained, 
is the produce of English industry, rnanufactured by English looms, 
shipped at English ports, and burthened with charges in most in- 
stances considerably greater than would attend similar adventures 

* These statements are taken from the Records of the American Con- 
sulate at Canton. 
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by Briitish merchants. The infancy of this commerce has not 
fostered and encouraged by the influence and capital of chartered 
Companies ; it is not carried on by the subjects of an empire &med 
during centuries for their skill in the arts, the exceUenoe of their { 
machinery, the luxury of their habits, and the profusion ^ of their 
expenditure, but by a people in all these circumstances pur inferiors, 
and only superior in the valuable blessing of commercial freedom. 
From the reign of Elizabeth until now, English merchantmen 
have frequented the Indian seas ; all the European nations who have 
successively, bv secret intrigues or force of arms, contested wife us 
this enriching traffic, Sweden, France, Holland, Portugal, have 
been compelled* to acknowledge our supremacy ; but the United 
States, a new nation, from whose ports, fifty years ago, not one 
vessel had sailed to China, has now engrossed the supply of all 
America, and the greater part of Europe, with its produce. Her ad- 
venturous navigators have neutralised, by their successful competi- 
tion, all the advantages which were supposed to compensate the loss 
of blood and treasure by which the humiliation of the fiags of these 
rivals was effected j and without force, or violence, or any of the 
clumsy expedients of national vanity, have not only deprived us of 
our mercantile pre-eminence beyond the Cape of Good Hope, but 
employed the advantages thus acquired to supersede us in the ports 
of Europe and the Western World. 

We have already said that the chief article of American ex- 
port from Canton was tea, absolutely prohibited to British tra- 
ders, On the average of the first years of their commerce, down 
to the year 1800, their annual exportations of this article did not 
exceed 2,735,000 lbs. On the average of the first three years of 
their renewed intercourse with China, after their last war with 
Great Britain, they exported 8,607,173 lbs. yearly. On the average 
of the years 1824 and 1825, their exports had increased to 
13,314,449 lbs. The exports of the Americans from China, it will 
be seen by this, have increased in twenty-five yearsf 389 per ce^. 
Those of the East India Company, in the same time, have incre^ed 
only twenty-three per cent. ; indeed for the greater part of the time 
they have been stationary or retrograding. With a population of 
22,700,000, and, after an intercourse of 150 years’ standing, our 
trade is but eight per cent, greater than that of the Americans, with 
less than half our population, with not one half of our taste for the 
great staple of Chinese export, and with so comparatively recent a 
knowledge of the Chinese Trade. But the point which we are 
particularly desirous to press upon the attention of the jnerchant^ 
and more especially the shipowners, of Great Britain, is t® 
loss of the carrying trade between the East Indies, Europe, ana. 
America, consequent upon the restrictions on our intercourse 
with China, and the prohibition on the traffic of its chief pro- 
duction-tea. llie statements of American exports insertea 
above, were designed to illustrate this point j and the following 
extract from the evidence given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1821, by Mr. Blanshard, an eminent shipowner, 
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elucidajte the practice! effect of impediiBentg, which^ witlK)ut 
ierving eny legitimate object of the Company, defeat the arrowed 
X)mmerciid policy of the King’s Ministers, ajid are, to the last 
iegree, i^jnrious to the trade and manufactures of this country : 

< Would not the remittance of returns for British numufactures, 
sold iu South America, be more profitable to British merchants, if 
made through India or China, than if remitted directly home ?— 
Certainly : the principal articles of export from South America 
consist of copper and silver j and the prohibitory duty which exists 
against the importation of foreign copper into this country, renders 
it necessary to make a large proportion of the remittances- by way 
of India, China not being open to English merchants. 

' Is there a considerable demand for copper and silver also, in the 
Chinese market } — 1 have known copper shipped for Bengal, at the 
time that the quotations from China were known in South America 
to be considerably higher. 

' Might not a profitable trade be carried on between China and 
South America, by means of the funds arising from the sale of 
British manufactures, if the Chinese trade was thrown open to the 
British merchant ? — Certainly 3 especially in the exportation of 
dollars to China. * Besides, if we bud permission to export goods 
freely from this country, it occasionally might be necessary to bring 
dollars back from China, as was done to a great extent in the years 
1813 and 1814, when the price of bullion was very high in Europe.. 
By the laws of China, specie not being a legal exportation from 
China at the period I allude to, there was no other way of getting 
it out of the country than taking it from the American ships at the 
entrance of the river, on their arrival, who were satisfied to trans- 
ship it tp English vessels, receiving an order on Canton for a similar 
amount of dollars ; had it not been for that expedient, the importa- 
tion of specie from China, which was then found very-advantageous, 
could not have been carried into effect. 

^ The question was directed more particularly to the trade between 
China and South America : might not a considerable market be 
found in South America for nankeens, teas, silks, China ware, 
spices, and other produce of China, and the other adjacent islands } 
—I have understood, that the China, silks and nankeens were in 
great demand in South America, and the other articles would most 
likely be in request 3 but I do not know to what extent. 

‘ Your opinion is, that a. considerable trade might be carried on 
between China and Soutli America, if no restrictions existed upon 
that trade ? — Yes. 

* Is any trade now carried on by the Americans between China 
and South America ? — 1 understand there is a considerable trade, 
but I have not full information on that subject. 

‘ Bo you know any particular case where a British vessel might 
have been profitably employed in trade between China, South 
America, and Europe, if the present restrictions had not existed ?— 
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1 will mention one cage, of a ship called the Daphne, of which 1 
was part owner. I had an offer of employment for her to 
from London to Cadiz, thence to South America and ChiM, and 
back to Cadiz. 1 was, on, account of the existing laws, unaUe to 
accept the offer, which was accordingly taken for an America ship 
whira happened to be in this country. I will lay before the Com- 
mittee an estimate I made, of wljat her freight and plobabk 
expenses would have been. 

[The witness delivered in the following paper, which was read.] 

* Estimate of a Voyage pi'oposed to the Witness by a Spanish House, 
for the employment afthe ship Daphne, o/55S tons, on a voyage 
from London to Cadiz, from thence to the Western Coast of 
America, thence to China and Manilla, and back to Cadiz ; the 
'voyage calculated to last twenty-two months : 

553 tons, Rt 205. jjer ton per month j^l2,166 

Prirpage, 10/. per cent 1,214 

Expemes. 

Outfit, including repairs and coppering, sails, cordage, ship 
chSKidler}', provisions, anchors, 6^., all which would 
have been spent among British mechanics and manufac- 

4,500 

Ittsurasce, at 12 guineas per cent., on 10,000/., and stamps 1,300 
Wages and allowance for commander and thirty-four men . 2,400 

8,200 

Tonnage, duties, lights, &c 150 

One-third of foreign tonnaae duties, pilotage, and port 
charges, (the other two-thirds to be paid by the char- 
terers) • • • * 

Fresh provisions, and ship disbursements at foreign ports . 600 

Brokerage, and guarantee of charter, 74 per cent. . . . 1,000 


Expenses and insurance bringing the ship from Cadiz to England 
Pro bable gain which would have accrued to the owner of the vessel 

' It appearing, by the above statement, that a profit might have 
been expected from the expedition, of 2,600f. to the owners of the 
vessel, but that the gross freight would have amounted to* aboet 
13,500/., was not, in fact, the loss sustained to the British interests 
nearly the whole amount of that gross freight ?— It will appear, by 
the statement, that the greater part of tbe amount would have been 
expended among British manufacturers and mechanics. 

* Are you. of opinion that many ships might be employed on such 
expeditions, if the trade with India and China was entirely thrown 
open, without the limitation as to the tonnage of the vessels 1^1 
conceive that we should supersede the Americans in a great pfopw- 
tion of their carrying trade.’ 

Now, su'pposing the voyage of the Daphne to have been pfOj 
jected by an English instep of a Spanish house, the propose 
knade to a Liverpool shipowner, and the scheme abandoned on tne 


£13,380 


10,350 


3,030 

430 
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rround of illegality, the analysis of the loss thus occasioned to the 
’ountry is interesting and instructive. 1. The shipowner estimates 
lis own loss at 2,600/. 2. The builders, manufacturers, and 

nechanics employed in the outfit, repairs and coppering, in the 
jreparation of sheathing, sails, cordage, anchors, &c., the chandlers, 
Mscuit-hAkerS, provision-merchants, distillers, slopselleirs, &c., who 
i^uld have supplied clothingi?food, spirits and other necessaries 
or the crew, were all losers to the amount of the reasonable re- 
iiuneration of their industry in their various trades. 3. The 
nanufacturers of the bale-goods, cottons, &c., to be shipped to 
South America, lost the difference between the cost of production 
ind the sale price of their manufactures j the packers, carriers, 
brokers, &c., were also losers in their several departments. 4. The 
ship-brokers, insurance-brokers, underwriters, master, pilot, mari- 
ners, &c., whom the liritish merchant or shipowner would have 
[jinployed, were allsuffere rs by the transaction. 5. The merchant 
lost the profit on the disposal of British goods in the markets of 
Chili, Brazil, or Peru, on the barter of South American copper, 
silver, bullion, and dollars at Canton for teas, silks, nankeens, 
drugs, &c., and on the sale of the China produce at Cadiz, Marseilles,' 
Altona, or Hamburgh. Is it possible to conceive any thing more dis* 
graceful to British legislation than this enumeration ? Can the men 
who instigated the ignorant deluded mariners and the workmen in the 
dockyards to burn Mr. Huskisson in effigy, read it without pain ? 

If there be a statesman whose mind is as 'a blank sheet of paper’ 
on questions of commercial policy, let him order the Admiralty 
barge, and invite the sovereigns of Leadenhall-strect to a (Ujeun4 
below bridge. There the minister may see the ‘ George Canning ot 
London,’ with a broom at her mast-head, alongside of the ' Washing- 
ton of New York,’ waiting only for the tide to leave her moorings 
For China. The contrast cannot fail to attract his notice j and he 
among the guests on whom the mantle of Mr. Grant may have 
descended, will no doubt have much pleasure in dilating on the 
comparative prudence and foresight of the British and American 
character, lie will speak of the extravagant expectations of 1812, 
and the ‘ commercial indiscretion’ of 1819, the jealousy of the 
Chinese, the ferocity of the Malays, the reductions at Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and .Singapore, and the ‘ credit and the character of the 
Honourable Company.’ The minister may learn by further in- 
quiry, that the George Canning is the property of the Blancharda, 
the M^ryats, or the Lyalls \ and these gentljemen will no ^oubt 
refer him to various memorials in the archives of the Boards nf • 
Trade and Control, for the reasons why their ship is dismantled and 
for sale, and not improbably recommend him to transcribe on |be 
'Vacant tablets of his memory, * An Act for continuing the East In- 
tlia Monopoly, by which the American merchant and ship-owner is 
enriched, while the English merchant and seaman are reduced to 
bankruptcy and beggary.* 
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Voyage on the Niie, from Cairo to the CataractSi 
No. III. 

^om tbftt portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished ManuscriptSt froKn which tin nt. 
terials of his Ijectures on Egypt were drawn.} 

Wonders of the Lake Mceris — Its Pyramids^ Labyrinths, Sacred 
Crocodiles, 5fC . — Ancient and Modern Authorities, 

Province of Faioum, Nov. 2. 

We had suffered so much detention in places of little interest, 
that, as the day broke again in calm, I was inclined to profit by our 
situation, in making an excursion to Medineh Faioum, with a hope 
of pleasure from traversing that rich and beautiful province, as well 
as with an intention to extend our researches as far as the Birket el 
Keroun, if the calm still continued. Procuring asses, therefore, at 
Sheikh Eddeir, and taking both our captain and my servant with me, 
we were mounted before sun-rise, giving orders to the boatmen 
to make the best of their way to Benesouef, and there await our 
return. 

Traversing the canal between Eshenowhy and Booshe, which is 
one of several that have been dug to carry off the waters of the 
Bahr Yusef, when it gives to Faioum a superfluous supply, we 
crossed from the former of these villages to the latter on camels, 
while the asses, being unsaddled, forded after us. From thence to 
Hillahoun, a distance of from eight to ten miles, we passed several 
small villages, both on the right and left, whose names are not in- 
serted in the map, and which, from not passing through them, weeould 
not learn. We reached Hillahoun at eight o’clock, when we break- 
fasted on warm milk and roasted Indian corn, bread not being to be 
found j and for four persons, including ourselves and the driver, 
this frugal meal cost us only ten paras, or about three pence 
sterling. 

■ Here we proposed leaving the animals until our return, and faking 
others for the remainder of the distance to Faioum, in the suppo- 
sition of their incapacity to perform the whole of the journey j but, 
their keeper insisting on their strength and speed, we suffered our- 
selves to be prevailed on by his entreaty, and remounted them. 
With us in Europe, and in England more particularly, the ass, de- 
generating into a dull and sluggish race, has, with some propriety 
* of application, become the proverbial emblem of sloth and stupidity* 
Here, however, under the influence of a genial climate, this us^ 
little creature bears a highly different character i docile, tractable, 
active, and indefatigable, it deservedly ranks among the most va- 
luable beasts of the country. Saddled and bridled, after their own 
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peculiar manner, it carries its rider with a nimble pace, that never 
loses its character of an amble, although performed at the rate of 
half a dozen miles in the hour, and that too with an ease of ilmtion 
which allows one either to read, smoke, or converse with pleasure j 
while the driver, carrying his red slippers under his arm, or in the 
bosom of his blue shirt, to prevent their being wrorn out, trots after 
them barefobted, without inconvenience, and sustains this continued 
fatigue in a scorching sun, and with scanty sustenance, for days, 
weeks, and months in succession. The lean figures, sinewy limbs, 
coarse diet, and constant exposure of these mep, enable them to 
support astonishing exercise j for, suffering themselves to be dis- 
mayed by no obstacles, they continue their unbroken pace over 
burning sands, slippery mud, or thistly ground j and when a lake or 
a canal presents itself, the blue shirt is rolled around the head as a 
turban, and they are across it before a European could undress. 

A head or two of scorched dourra, a stalk of sugar-cane, half a 
dozen dates, and two paras worth of bread, is to them a supply of 
abundance for the day, while the water of the river is their only 
drink. If to support privations be advantageous among a people, 
the Arabs may be named as possessing that qualification in an ex- 
traordinary degree j and this, added to their acknowledged patience 
and submissive disposition, would render them an instrument easy 
to be moulded to almost any purpose in the hands of wise leaders. 

But to return to our route. From Booshe to Hillahoun we passed 
through fields of dourra, rice-grounds, and sugar-plantations, the 
soil being intersected in every possible direction with branches from 
the canal by which the interior of this province is watered, and pos- 
sessing a fertility which seemed to warrant the encomiums of Strabo, 
who remarked, that in his day the province of Arsirioe surpassed 
every other in Egypt in beauty, riches, and variety of productions. 
The village of Hillahoun differs only in size from the surrounding 
ones : the manner of building is precisely the same. 

It is here that the canal of the Bahr Yusef, which waters the dis- 
trict of Bebenice, is turned off to discharge itself into the Birket el 
Keroun by one arm, and carried along westward of the Nile in the 
direction of its stream as far as the pyramids of Gizeh by another. 
When the inundation has given to the Plain of Faioum sufficient 
moisture for its cultivation, the branch by which the waters of it are 
brought thither from the Nile is stopped up. At no very distant 
period this was effected with great ease and security, by means of a 
dyke, constructed there for that purpose, which was annually opened 
and closed as occasion required j but this salutary work.baving now 
fallen into disuse, from its great want of repair, it has become a • 
la^rious, though an indispensable yearly duty of the cultivators, to 
I'aise a new dam for the restraining of the waters when the grounds 
have received the portion necessary for their irrigation j as, from the 
level of the soil throughout this province being many feet below the 
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level of the river’s bed, the stream which is drawn off from it into 
this valley by the Bahr Yusef, would continue otherwise to overflow 
the grounds until the bjdance of those levels should be restored, 
and Aus lay the whole of the country so deeply under water, ih&i a 
whole year would be insufficient for its absorption and evaporation. 

Continuing our course still along the canal, we reached theP)^. 
mid of Hillahoun about ten o’clock. It is at this moment such a 
shattered and shapeless heap, that conjectures relative even to its 
size are liable to great error. I should not conceive that the square 
of its original base exceeded two hundred feet ; the stones, of which 
it is partly built, are irregular masses, which, with the mixture of 
brown earth, or unburnt bricks, that entered also into the materials 
of its composition, form altogether a very singular and tasteless 
fabric. Whether the more early age in which it might have been 
erected, or the poverty of the individual who might have been de- 
sirous of rearing this monument, was the cause of its rude construc- 
tion, cannot now be ascertained j but this is certain, that as a work 
of art, nothing could be more unfinished than the nature ot the work- 
manship still seen in those fragments of its masonry which yet remain. 

It is scarcely possible to describe, in too glowing colours, the 
riches and fertility of the soil over which we passed in the conti- 
nuation of our route from Hillahoun to Medineh Faioum. All 
around us seemed one wide garden, crossed and intersected with 
a thousand meandering rivulets, (for such the smallest of their ser- 
pentine canals appeared,) and strewed with groves, and fields, and 
flocks, and hamlets, teeming with abundance and with population. 
The heart expands on witnessing such delightful scenes j and on re- 
curring to the source of all this indescribable fertility, one no longer 
wonders at the veneration in which the ancients held the Nile, than 
whom, says Plutarch, no god was ever more solemnly worshipped j 
and the grand annual festival in honour of which, says Hcliodorus, 
was the most solemn of all those observed by the Egyptians, who 
regarded their river as the rival of heaven, since, without clouds or 
rain he watered and fertilized the land. Its priests, too, are often 
expressly spoken of by Herodotus j and in comparing the Bo- 
rvsthenes to the Danube, he says, ‘ In my opinion, this river is more 
productive, not only than all the rivers of Scythia, 
other river in the world, except the Egyptian Nile. The Nile, it 
must be confessed,’ he adds, ‘ disdains all comparison. (Melpo- 
mene 53.) On beholding the treasures which its stream disperses, 
one cannot but forgive, if not admire, a superstition which seems to 
have originated in excess of gratitude. 

‘ Here, where with seven-fold horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt^s fruitful isle. 

And where, in pomp, the sun-burnt people ride 
On painted barges o’er the teeming tide, 

Which, pouring down from Ethiopian lands, ^ 

Makes green the soil with slime and black prolific sands. 
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We reached the town before noon^ and, after a momenta repose^ 
passed some time in the examination of Us interior. In the tet of 
Abulfeda, according to Savary’s tranaktion of that author, this phiee 
enjoyed a higher degree of wealth and splendour than it nOW pos- 
sesses ; for, in the passage which he has transcribed, the Arabic 
liistorian has thus represented it : * Faioum, capitale de la province 
de ce nom, possbde des bains publics, des marches et des collides, 
qui sont sous la discipline des Chufeites et des Melchites. Le can^ 
du Joseph hudivise en deux parties, et elleestenvironn<$ des jardms.’ 
At this moment, however, neither baths nor colleges are to be seen ; 
and, though there arc here some mosques, the only ones, indeed, 
which we had seen since leaving Cairo, they possess neither beauty 
nor magniflcence j and the whole of the buildings, including even the 
humblest, within the town, do not exceed from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred, for a population of about ten thousand inhabitants. The chief 
resource of the people is agriculture, besides which they manufac- 
ture straw mats for the market of Cairo, and large quantities of 
rose-water, from the immense numbers of those flowers which adorn 
their province, for the use of the wealthy in the metropolis, who are 
profuse in the consumption of it, both as a perfume for their per- 
sons and apparel, and for communicating an agreeable odour to 
their pastry, sweet meats, and light food. In traversing the town, 
however, w'e met with no single object to gratify the heart or the 
imagination : every where dirty alleys, mud- walled huts, sickly 
children, and filthy and ragged parents. Yet this, town was the 
centre and capital of a province which yielded not even to the most 
fertile parts of the Delta in richness and in population, proportioned 
^0 its extent. It is indeed the garden of Upper Egypt j and in the 
bands of any other Government than its present, would be as figur- 
atively as it is literally ' a bed of roses.’ At every step which we 
had taken through its delightful plains, new beauties presented 
themselves; extensive carpets of verdure stretched- themselves on 
every side as far as the eye could reach, broken only by mingled 
groups of palm trees, sycamores, bananas, and pomegranates, yield- 
ing a delicious fragrance and refreshing shade, which, while they 
altogether gratified the eye with pictures of abundance, lifted the 
heart in praise toward that Being from whose beneficent hand such 
blessings flowed. Sensations of disgust, however, soon succeeded, 
at the scenes of real misery which blotted all the fairy prospect j 
but, while my bosom swelled with indignation at the tyranny that 
could thus wantonly o'ppress unassuming meekness and industry, I 
felt my heart expand, when, looking w^estw'nrd, I found I could con- 
gratulate myself with all a Roman’s pride upon the enviable birth- 
J^ight of a Briton, and sing with Moore : 

‘ Though sacred the tic that our country entwineth. 

And dear to the heart her remcnibranee remains. 

Yet dark are the ties where no Liberty shineth. 

And sad Ae remembrance that Slavery stains. 

Oriental Herald, Fol.^h Q 
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Oh thou I who wert born in the cot of the peasiMit, 

But die«t of lanjfour in Luxury’s dome, 

Our vision when absent, our glory when present, 

Where thou art, 0 Liberty ! there is my home !* 

It was some disappointment to learn that from the still high state 
of the inundation, a journey to the Blrket-el-Keroun; oY an exami- 
nation of its shores, would be impracticable without considerable 
delay, os its banks continued still to be overflowed by the watelrs, 
which it had received through the canal from the Nile, and Which 
were not yet sufficiently subsided even to traverse a great portion 
of the country in the neighbourhood of the lake j regarding which, 
we could receive but very vague information from a people whose 
surprise was excited even by our inquiries, and who could not com- 
prehend the motive of our desire to be informed on a subject that 
appeared so uninteresting to themselves. We were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with such general descriptions os could 
be obtained from those who had often visited it, and which in 
general corroborated the statements of former travellers, though 
they added but little new to our information. 

Neither in the course of our journey hither, nor from inquirisps 
prosecuted on the spot, could we see or hear any thing of the canal 
of Bathcn, mentioned by Denon, and inserted in his map, apparently 
on the authority of D’Anville ; unless he intended to mark by thM 
appellation the Faioum branch of the Bahr Yusef, for there Is 
really no other canal of any grandeur throughout the whole of that 
tract : and the -force of this traveller’s imagination must have been 
beyhnd all bounds, to have com erted, as he has done, this simple 
canal of water into the Lake Moeris, and to have conjectured the . 
Pyramid of Hillalioun to have been that of Mendes. Is it possible 
that this enthusiastic admirer of tlie stupendous works of the 
ancients, and, in general, accurate observer of the remains of their 
labour, could have really given way to such conjectures, while he 
remembered the united testimonies of antiquity as to its being one 
of the wonders of human labour ? The simple passage of Strabo 
which he must have seen in the letters of his countryman, Savary, 
whose descriptions he alludes to in the very Province of Faioum 
itself, would have been sufficient to have prevented such a supposi- 
tion at once. 'La Province d’Arsinoe,’ says that writer in his 
translation from the early geographer, 'renfernie le lac merveilleux 
de Moeris. II resemble h la mer par son (*tendue, sa couleur, et 
ses rivages. Aussi profond que vaste, il recoit, au commencement 
de I’inondation, les eaux qui couvriroient les moissons et les habita- 
tions des hommes ^ im large canal les y conduit. Lorsque le Nil 
baisse, elles y retournent par deux autres canaux, qui, ainsi que le 
premier, servent k Tarroseiiient dee campagnes j tout cela se fait ^ 
naturellement. On a construit a la t^te des canaux des ^cluses, 
qlie Ton ouvre k volonte, soit pour introduire, soil pour faire ^couler 
les eaux.’ — Liv. I 7 . 
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How could the conjecture of this superb work being; to be re- 
cognised in the mere canal by which, it was filled be at all brought 
to correspond with the epithets of marvellous, and vast, and pro- 
found, as here applied to it ? or the idea of the Pyramid of Hillahoua 
being the remains of that of Mendes, ever entertained, even suppos- 
ing the details of Herodotus to have been unremembered at the 
time, while the eloquent general description of one of the most 
celebrated writers of his own country could be recalled to his 
memory in the recollections of French literature only ? 

^L’Egypte,’ says the venerable Bossuet, ^ estoit en cffet le plus 
beau pais de T Uni vers, le plus abondant par la nature, le mieux 
cultivtJ par Tart, le plus riche, le plus commode, et le plus ornd par 
les soins et la magnificence de ses rois. 

^ II n’y avoit rien que de grand dans leurs desseins et dans leurs 
travaux. Ce qu’ils ont fait du Nil est incroyable. II pleut rarement 
en Egypte j mais ce fleuve qui I’arrose toute par ses debordemens 
regies, luy apporte les pluyes et les nieges des autres pais. Pour 
multiplier un fleuve si bienfaisant, I’Egypte estoit traversde d’une 
infinitd de canaux d’une longctir et d’une Inrgeur incroyable. Le 
Nil portoit partout la feconditd avcc ses eaux salutaires, unissoit 
les villes entre elles, et la grande mertavec la nicr rouge, entretenoit 
le commerce an dedans ct an dehors du royaume, et le fortifioit 
centre I’ennemi : de sorte (ju’il estoit tout ensemble et le nourricier 
et le defenseur de I’Egypte. On luy abandonnait le campagne 5 
mais les villes rehaussees avec des travaiix imnienses, et s’dievant 
conime des Isles au milieu des eaux, regardoient avec joye de cette 
hauteur toute la plainc inondee, et tout ensemble fertilisde, par le 
Nil. Lors qu’il s’enfloit outre mesure, des grands lacs creusds par 
les rois, tendoient leur sein aux eaux repandues. Us avoient leurs 
decharges prepardes : des grandes ecluses les ouvroient, ou les 
fermoient, selon le besoin j et les eaux, ayant leur retraite, ne sdjour- 
noient sur les terres qu’autant qu’il fnlloit pour les engraisser. 

' Tel estoit I’usage de ce grand lac qu’on appclloit le Lac de 
Myris ou dc Moeris j e’estoit le 110 m du roy qui I'avait fait faire. 
On est etonnd quand on lit, ce qui neanmoins est certain, qu’il avoit 
de tour environ cent quatre vingt de nos lieues. Pour ne point 
perdre trop de bonnes terres en le creusant, on I’avoit dtendu princi- 
palement du costd de la Lybie. La pcsche en valoit au prince des 
sornmes immenses, et ainsi quand la terre ne produisoit rien, on eu 
tiroit des trdsors en la couvrant d’eaux. Deux Fyramides, dont 
thacune portoit sur un tr 6 ne deux statufis colossales,. Tune de 
%ris, et I’autre de sa femme, s’elevoient de trois cents pieds au 
du lac, et occupoient sous les eaux un pareil espace. Ainsi 
idles faisoient voir qu’on les avoit ^rig^es avant que le creux eust 
ste rempli, et montroient qu’un kc de cette 4tendu^ avoit estd fait 
le main d’homme sous un seui prince.’* 

* Uibcours sur PHistoire Universelle. Edition de Paris, 1681. 12mo. 
366, 367. 
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The details of Herodotus, regarding those surprising work*, are, 
however, still more satisfactory, from their being the eaiJi^ rfqords 
we now possess of the labour of those remtrte ages, and ftofltt being 
the testimony of an eye-witness of those monpments tbems^lve^, 

* I shall now,’ says that observant traveller and histprjan, ' give 
some account of the internal history of Egypt j to what. I learned 
from the natives themselves and the information of strangers, I 
shall add what I myself beheld. At the death of their sover^i^, 
the priest of Vulcan, the Egyptians recovered their freedom 3 but, 
as they could not live without kings, they chose twelve,^^ong 
whom they divided the different districts of Egypt. These ponces 
connected themselves with each other by intermarriage, ei^ging 
solemnly to promote their common interest, and never to ongligeiti 
acts of separate policy. The principal motive of their union was to 
guard against the declaration of an oracle which had. said^ that 
whoeser among them should offer in the temple of Vulcan a liba- 
tion from a brazen vessel, should be sole sovereign of Egypt j and 
it is to be remembered tliat they assembled indifferently in every 
temple. 

' It was the resolution of (hem all to leave behind them a common 
monument of their fame. With this view, beyond the lake Mceris, 
near the City of Crocodiles, they constructed a labyrinth 5 which 
exceeds, I can truly say, all that has been said of it. Whoever will 
take the trouble to compare them, will find all the works of Greece 
inferior to this both in regard to workmanship and expense. The 
temples of Ephesus and Samos may justly claim admiration, and 
the Pyramids may individually be compared to many of the magnifi- 
cent structures of Greece j but even these are inferior to the 
Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve Courts, all of which are 
covered: their entrances are opposite to each other, six to the 
north, and six to the south j one wall encloses the whole : the apart- 
ments are of two kinds j there are fifteen hundred above the sur- 
face of the ground, and as many beneath, — in all three thousand. 
Of the former, I speak from my own knowledge and observation j of 
the latter, from the information I received. The Egyptians who had 
the care of the subterraneous apartments, would not suffer me to see 
them J and the reason they alleged was, that in these were preserved 
the sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings who constructed 
the labyrinth. Of these, therefore, I presume not to speak j but the 
upper apartments I myself examined, and I jironounce them among 
the greatest efforts of human industry and art. The almost infinite 
number of winding passages through the different courts excited 
my warmest ndmiration : from spacious halls I passed through 
smaller apartments, and from them again to large and magnificent 
courts almost without end. The ceilings and walk are all of 
marble, the hitter richly adorned with the finest sculpture : around 
each court, are pillars of the whitest and most polished marble : at 
tlie point where the labyrinth terminates, stands a pyramid one bun- 
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dred and slttly cnbits high> bav»^ kwge figures of animfiiils engraved 
on its outside,* and the entrance to it is by a subterraneous patb*^ 

Diodorus s^, that this labyriftth was built as a sepulchre 
for MendeS, Strabo, that it was near to the sepulchre of the king 
>vho built it, which was probably Iraandes. Pomponius Mela 
speaks of it as built by Psammitichus ; but, as Menes or Imandes 
is mentioned by several, possibly he might he, as Mr. Beloe 
judiciously observes, one of the twelve kings of greatest influence 
and authority who had the chief ordering and direction of this 
great building, attd, as a peculiar honour, might have his sepulchre 
apart from the others. This, however, is certain, that it is said 
to have been so extraordinary a' building, that Dsedalus came to 
Egypt on purpose to see it, and built the celebrated labyrinth in 
Crete for king Minos, on the model of this. 

Dr. Pococke and others are of opinion that the remains of this 
stupendous work are to be recognised in the ruins found near the 
town of Caroun, where the long narrow cells found beneath the 
surfiice are supi)osed to be the rest of those receptacles wliich con- 
tained the bodies of the sacred crocodiles j although INI. de Pauw 
seems to be of a different opinion. * The learned of Europe,’ says 
that author, 'cannot Hatter themselves with having formed very ac- 
curate notions concerning the labyrinth ; for, although many of its 
ruins still remain, yet travellers in general miss the spot, most pro- 
bably by directing their researches too far to the westward, Paul 
Lucas, who could not write, and his compiler, Pourmout, may 
easily be excused for mistaking the ruins of the castle of Caroun fur 
fragments of that fabric j but it is unpardonable in Father Sicard and 
Mr. Pococke to fall into the same error. This pretended castle of 
Caron, according to different plans, seems to have been a chapel of 
Serapis, scarcely one hundred feet in length, without any appear- 
ance either of a pyrftmid or labyrinth ; while ^Strabo assures us that 
those persons who visited the terrace of the labyrinth, saw around 
them a whole country covered with hewn stones 5 and the view was 
terminated by an edifice of a pyraniidical form.’ f 

Savary, however, as quoted by Mr. Beloc, asserts tjiat Strabo, 
Herodotus, and Ptolemy, all agree in placing the labyrinth beyond 
the city of Arsiuofi toward Libya and on the bank of the lake Moeris, 
which is the precise situation of these ruins. He adds, that, although 
Strabo’s account of this place does not accord exactly with that of 
Herodotus, yet it confirms it in general. Strabo describes winding 
and various passages so artfully contrived that it was impossible to 
enter any one of the palaces, or to leave them when entered with- 
out a guide, which corresponds also with the expressions of Pliny 
regarding the labyrinth j when speaking of the assemblage of the 


Herodotus, Euterpe, 147> 148. 
f DePimw, vol— *n., p, 43. 
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national reprj^aontativ^ ti)ere, he says-^' Mi^oniplii awl^ iili^rte 
traqsit48 eat p^r tenebiw*VX'ib. 36 , ‘ ‘ ^ / s 

* WcHiderful aarthe labyrtnth is/ contittuea Herodotua^ ^ tba 
Mterisi near which it stands, is still in<»re exlmordinar]^ t 
cumference of this is three thousand six hundred sta^» or ahtty 
scbosni, which is the length of Bgypt about the coast. This Jiiiike 
stretches itself ftora north to south, and in its deepest perta U 4 wo 
hundred cubits j tt is entirely the produce of hOmati iaduslry, 
which indeed the work itself testifies, for in its centre may h^ seen 
two pyramids, each of which is two hundred cubits above* add as 
many beneath the water j upon the summit of each, is a .etdossal 
statue of marble in a sitting attitude. The precise altitude 
pyramids is consequently four hundred cubits 5 these four hundred 
cubits, or one hundred orgyise, are adapted to a stadium of six 
hundred feet ) an orgyia is six feet or four cubits, for a foot is four 
palms, and a cubit six. 

' The waters of the lake are not supplied by springs : the ground 
which it occupies is of itself remarkably dry ,* but it communkates 
by a secret channel with the Nile. For six months, the lakoOmptics 
itself into the Nile 5 and the remaining six, the Nile supplies the 
lake. During the six months in which the waters of the lake 
ebb, the fishery which is here carried on, furnishes the royal trea- 
sury with a talent of silver every day j but, as soon as the Nile 
begins to pour its waters into the lake, it produces no more than 
twenty minae. 

' Of this lake, the inhabitants affirm that it has a subterraneous 
passage inclining inland towards the west to the mountains above 
Memphis, where it discharges itself into the Libyan Sands, I was 
anxious to know what became of the earth, which must somewhere 
have necessarily been heaped up in the digging this lake : as my 
search after it was fruitless. 1 made inquiries concerning it of 
those who lived nearer the lake. 1 was the more willing to be- 
lieve when they told me whither it was carried, as I had beard of a 
similar expedient used at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. Some rob- 
bers who were solicitous to get possession of the immense treasures 
of Sardanapalus, King of Nineveh, wldch were deposited in subter- 
raneous apartments, began from the place where they lived, to dig 
underground in a direction towards them. Having taken the 
most accumte nicasurement, they continued their mine to the 
palace of the king : as night approached, they regularly emptied the 
earth into the’ Tigris which flows near Nineveh, and at ietigA ac- 
compfished their purpose. A plan entirely similar was executed in 
Egypt, except that the work was here carried on not by night but 
by day) the Egyptians threw the earth into the Nile as they dug it 
from the trench ; thus it was regularly dispersed, and this, ns they 
tdd me, w^as the process of the Lake’s formation.’ * 


* Herodotus, Euterpe, H9, et seq. 
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KotBftli' tbtthefdtcf, call be more unlike their greafc ^ighmlei^nr 
this branch of the BiihtiYlM^t whkh e^ems to be meaqjfc ky the 
canal of Bathen, or the rude and contemptible fiduric of the 'Byfaxolid 
of Hillahoun, when assumed to be the'remainy of the Xiake Idberis 
and its superb and colossal monumeiits. On this early error of 
the French travellers and gfcographers^ M. de Pauw has some 
exceUent, remarks. ^ Father Sicard erred egregiously in placing 
the laketoo for to the south, and converting it into ^ long canal 
parallel *0 the bed of the Nile. M. D’Anville h^ unaccountably 
adopted the same arrangement, although in opposition to such geo- 
graphers as Strabo and Ptolemy, as well as historians like Hferodotus 
and Diodorus. The last of these writers says positively, that the 
Lake Moeris was little distant from the town of Crocodilopolis j 
(Bibliot. ILb. 2 5) and this passage, which contributes to determine its 
real position, must have escaped the attention of M. D’Anville, who 
wishes to prove in defence of this arrangement, in his "'Memoirs on 
Ancient and Modern Egypt,” that Herodotus and Diodorus, in speak- 
ing of the Lake ]Vba?ris, have taken the measure of the surface in the 
circumference — an error,’ saysDePauw, " which would be inexcusable 
in a child of ten years old. Besides, the inhabitants of the country 
assured Herodotus that this lake communicated with the Syrtes of 
Africa by a subterraneous conduit, directed towards the west, and 
passing behind the mountains of Memphis. No other body of water 
answers the description, except that now seen to the north-west of 
the Province of Faioum (called by the natives Birket el Keroun) ; 
and, as Ptolemy and Strabo speak with certainty, we may be as- 
sured that this is the real Moeris. Thus, D’Anville’s Egypt has 
one false indication, and the error is copied in his great map, be- 
cause he confided too much in the memoirs of Father Sicard, who 
was prevented by an untimely death from perusing ancient authors 
with sufficient attention. In consequence of such improper com- 
binations, D’Anville’s map points out two labyrinths, although one 
only was known to the ancients 3 and Egypt was certainly not the 
place to multiply objects without necessity. 

" At this day,’ continues the same author, " the Lake Moeris is 
thirty miles in length and eight in breadth. That space is suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of various conjectures from those who 
measure it with the eye only at different points of view. ^ From 
east to west it appears larger than reality, and proportionably 
smaller when vfewed from north to south. As no naluralist has 
had an opportunity of examining it, we are at a lo^s to determine 
whether it should be considered as formed by the water of the Nile 
which entera there, or, according to Strabo, ns merely a vestiga of 
the Mediterranean. Perhaps, indeed, the Egyptians may have 
laboured to drain the Province of Foioum, or the Arf^noUe Nome, 
which appears to have been anciently a marsh as well as the Delta. 
Having succeeded in that undertaking, they conducted thither the 
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fresh water by cutting apparently seven mouths, by which a pQithOf 
the Nile was discharged into the Lake Moeris, Jn t)je sam^ itiatmer 
as into the sea. 

' After these explanations, we see why the E^p^ans ^Qpld boast 
that this lake was produced by their industry. ,,, Considering tlie utl^^ 
lity of the work, we willingly pardon their superstition in supposing 
a connOcfion between the mouths of their canal and the plpnets, 
from simikrily of numbers. We have no information whatever 
concerning the subterraneous communication of the Lake liloeris 
with the Syrtis, mentioned by Herodotus. As that Greek did not 
understand the Egyptian language, he was perhaps misled hy thie 
interpreters, and possibly alluded to what is called the " river without 
water,” which some travellers are persuaded has never been pro- 
duced by human labour. But the error of Father Sicard was occa- 
sioned by the mark of some great canal, or an ancient bed of the 
Nile, called Bathen in the French maps, and in the German, 
Gara !* 

The travels of our countryman, Mr. Browne, along the sea-coast 
of Libya, in his journey to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, have, 
however, now removed all idea of its ever having been an inlet of the 
Mediterranean, as had been suggested j and its subterraneous com- 
munication with the Syrtis, or rather the western channel, by which 
it discharged itself into the Libyan sands, as Herodotus himself 
expresses, may well be untraceabie from being buried and filled up 
by the very sands themselves. 

With regard to the original dimensions of the lake, Mr. Beloe 
has observed, that Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pomponius Mela, 
ditFer but little in opinion concerning its extent : according to the 
former, it was four hundred and fifty miles in circun.ference j the 
latter says, it was five hundred : the former assert also that in some 
places it was three hundred feet deep. The design of it, he con- 
tinues, was probably to hinder the Nile from overflowing the 
country too much, which was effected by drawing off such a quan- 
tity of water, when it was to be apprehended that there might be 
an inundation sufficient to hurt the land. He says also, but I 
know not from what authority, that the circumference of the lake 
is at present about fifty leagues, and Mr. Pococke had observed, 
that its waters were of a di'^agreeable muddy taste, and almost as 
salt as the sea j which quality it probably contracts from the nitre 
that is in tlie earth, and the salt which is every year left in the 
mud. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us that in this lake were found tw?tity- 
two different sorts of fish, and that so great a quantity were caM^ht 
that the immense number of hands perpetually employed ip. salting 
them were hardly ecjual to the work : as well as that th^ «Uvcr- 


* Dc Pauw, Yol. ii. p. 63. 
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which thef5shery of.ibiif lake produced was app^opriate4;t<t><.^|^ tlw 
(|ucen with clothes mhdperfhmes. ^ ^ 

From all these united and corroborating authorities, one 
surely conclude, without indulging too great a love of the laur-^ 
vellous, that this labyrinth and lake ^ere indeed worthy of l^ing 
ranked among the most -adihirable productions of human labour^ 
It has unfortunately teen the prevailing fashion of the age fo decry 
the wonders of antiquity, and accuse the recorders of them with 
wilful exaggeration, although every new discovery tends only to 
prove how worthy of credit were statements the most warmly dis- 
puted, particularly those of the veperable historian of Egypt. . It is 
thus that the very existence of the monuments in question has 
been doubted by some, and reduced to such a diminutive form by 
others as to have given rise originally, perhaps, to the errors 
already noted relative to the canal of Bathen and the Pyramid of 
Hillahoun. Yet, there can be no greater difficulty in believing the 
Birket-el-Keroun, to be the MoCris of antiquity, and the formation of 
hiiinan labour as far as regards the liollowing out of its natural valley, 
and adaptation of it to a grand reservoir for the waters of the Nile^ 
than there is in admitting the mountain-masses of Gizeh to be 
the work of human hands. The fashioning its bed, and the digging 
its canal, would be a task of greater ease and less expense, than the 
erection of the enormous pyramids which still remain as proofs of 
what their mighty labours could achieve, besides its redounding 
more to the honour of the projectors of the undertaking from its 
combining an object of great national utility, with their professed 
aim of monumental glory. 

We should distinguish, as Larclier well observes, betwixt the 
lake itself, and the canal of communication from the Nile, that the 
former was in part the work of nature, and the latter, which still 
remains in the Bahr Yusef, entirely the work of art. There were 
other canals also, with sluices at their mouths, from the lake to the 
river, which were alternately shut and opened when the Nile in- 
creased or decreased ; so that this grand w’ork united every advan- 
tage, for while it supplied the deficiencies of alow inundation by 
retaining water which would have been uselessly expended in the 
sea, it was still more beneficial when the increase of the Nile was 
too great, by receiving that superfluity which would have prevented 
seed'time. 

Thehe advantages are now, how^ever, much more limited, from 
the canals and sluices being every where suffered to fall into decay j 
although they have not altogether ceased to exist, ns we were as- 
sured by the most rei^pectable inhabitants of the place that a variety 
of fish were still caught there by the cultivators of its shores, and 
that notwithstanding the saltness of its waters, all the western part 
ot the province of Faioum is still irrigated by them 3 as well as that the 
existence of th-ir lands and their pow'er of producing vegetation. 
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depended entirely ‘ittp^ilies of the Nile's?' 

brought to them by the catml of El BAhr Yhsef, ^tefl' are 
restrained when necessary by dams^riised fbr the purpose, andithen 
continue to flow northerly towarda>the iPyrainids of 0i*eb. ::Werc 
these eenaU all cleansed, the ancient raound repaire^ the 
aluicea lastored, the lake might again serve all the purposes which 
it so advantageously effected before, but which them is^ no bope of 
under its present possessors, although its benefits would^hi incal* 
culable. v 

It is this neglect alone, perhaps, into which works requiting such 
unremitting attention were suffered to fall, that has so utterly dSscted 
the ruin of monuments otherwise likely to have endur^ akndst for 
ever. The irregularity of the shores of the lake and its reduction 
in extent, which have been so often urged as objections to the accu- 
racy of the ancient descriptions of it, may owe their chan^ to this 
alone j and as to the variation of its different depths, they may )iave 
been equally operated upon by the self-same cause. May not the 
very Pyramids which proudly elevated themselves from the centre 
of its waters, as well as the sepulchre of Mendes, the chambers of 
the labyrinth, the cells of the sacred crocodiles, apd the wonders of 
this region now deemed fabulous because no longer seen, have been 
all destroyed by some overflow of the province from the neglect of 
the canals, of which we have no records, and to which, from the depth 
of its level beneath that of the bed of the Nile, it must have been 
always subject ? And may not indeed the irregularity of its depths 
thus urged, be occasioned by the disjointed fragments of those very 
monuments so overwhelmed and destroyed } The inquiry would at 
least be interesting j and, had I not been limited in my command 
both of time and money, I would most willingly have awaited the 
abatement of the waters, and devoted a month or two to the pro- 
secution of it in an excursion on the lake itself with pleasure. Im- 
perfect analyses are, however, so often the parents of error, that 
one might even more safely trust to the deductions of well-sup- 
ported conjecture than to the presumptuous conclusions too frequently 
drawn from unfinished undertakings. As I could not, therefore, 
devote the time absolutely necessary for the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the task, I endeavoured to indulge a hope that some fol- 
lower possessed of ampler means and leisure, would one day com- 
plete a task which I cannot but confess I felt a regret at being un- 
able to begin. . , 

After being entertained by the Turkish Governor of the district, 
who, as soon as our arrival was notified to him, sent to invite us to 
his house, and treated us with great hospitality, we prepared to 
return to the Nile j the pipe, the coffee, the perflim^^, and the 
sherbet which succeeded our meal, having detained until two 
hours after noon. In the interval, our asses bad been fed and re- 
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posed io ofife|er> stables 5 said, m remeiftating tbeiiii we found 
that the^^ had lost nono of ithdr streug^ oi^ Activity* 

Our return to Hilla|io«ttWfeis^by«the^ idttic route, and y# did not 
reach Benesouef until' t4rO honiv irffcer stuwet/ As we ptooeeded 
immediately to the boat, we saiJS no mcMfeof this plai^dian that ^ it 
was inferior in size, population, and the number of its ntOsqnes, to 
Medineh Faicmm> and therefore offered nothing to invite ohr stay. 
Thefort marked In Arrowstnith’s map docs nOt exist, — for, indepen* 
dently of our traversing the very spot itself to embark below the 
town, we made inquiries of some of the oldest inhabitants of the 
place relative to its position, who assured us that no such work had 
ever been erected within their remembranee, and that at this 
moment there was not a cannon in the district. So trifling a cir* 
cumstance, however, is not mentioned to depreciate the general 
value of that geographer’s labours, as I have myself had a thousand 
occasions of admiring their accuracy. 

The calm of the day was succeeded by an evening breeze ; and, 
importunate as the old Reis was to repose after the fatigues of at 
least a fifty miles’ journey, by detaining the boat here until morn- 
ing, the former was consented to without making the latter a con- 
dition of it,— to prevent the necessity of which, I undertook the 
direction of the boat myself, while he slept in enviable ease. The 
breeze continued only until ten o’clock, by which time we had 
reached Flalabieh, where the calm obliged us to moor for the night. 


Retirement. 

Oh ! it is pleasing to the soul to cast 
Aside all earthly thoughts } to leave the world 
And all its petty jarrings and its strife. 

To seek relief within itself : and now. 

When Nature sinks to rest, 1 fain would snatch 
A tranquil hour like this to meditate. 

In moments such as these the mind is calm. 
Unruffled as the waveless ocean tide. 

When weary of the storm’s rude buffeting. 

’Tis pleasing thus to be alone, to feel 
One’s self in sweet retirement, where no voice 
Doth break upon the soul’s ctdm solitude 
To interrupt the blissful harmony. 

And call the thoughts to wander forth astray I 
Divine Creator of the human form ! 

Almighty ftauier of the human mind ! 

To thee the heart dojj) turn at such an hour 
When stillness sleeps upon the shadowed earth. 
And in some lone retreat I can repose — 
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Retirement, 


To thte tbe heart must turn ! there is a spell 
Which binda man to bis God^ and prompta tbe prayer r 
There is an unseen Power, and to that Power 
. E’en the most resolute must humbly fyi , 

In prostrate adoration I There is a God ! 
t . Ob ! let it not be said that human pride 
. E’er raised its voice against Omnipotent 
Or dared to doubt bis being ! There is a God 1 
This wondrous frame doth testify there is : 

Creation’s beauteous mysteries proclaim 
An architect divine j and at this hour 
I feel thy influence, thou unseen Spirit, 

Pervading the dread silence of the night ! 

Beloved solitude, thy haunts serene 
Are grateful to the few who learn to think. 

And from their youth have woo’d thee. Thou hast charms, 
Which to the trifler ever will lie hid. 

There is a beauty in thy ((uietude ; 

There is a grandeur in thy solemn stillness 
Which doth exalt the soul ! In thy retreat, 

The passions all are calmed : we look on life 
In retrospect, as we regard a dream 
Which with delusive sights did terrify 
And please at intervals ! — and in thy gloom 
As now I sit in meditation wrapt, 

What pleasing visions flit through fancy’s self-* 

Created world ! I view the bt^undless past j 
And with those mighty spirits who have shed 
A fadeless glory on their race, 1 live. 

Oh ! happy soul art thou who canst renounce 
The idle pleasures of the idle world ; — 

Thou who canst look upon the pomj), and pride, 

And outward show of life, as thou dost gaze 
Upon the silvery clouds of summer’s even, 

Sweeping in shapes fantastic through the blue 
Transparent ether ! Blessed soul art thou, 

If thou canst find within thyself a source 
Of happiness ! — Thy life will glide, as glides ; 

The pure clear crystal stream through incult tracts. 
Untainted, unpolluted ! — Then retire 
Into the sanctuary of solitude : — 

Take virtue with thee, vice doth enter not ; ^ 

And thou wilt find how sweet and unalloyed 
Arc all the pleasures which the mind affords. 

Neath, April 14, 1830. S. Gardner. 


• * Thracio bacchante magis sub inter^ 

tiinia vento.* Koa. 1. 1. od. 25; 
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ExTRATAQA^JC* AWI» COMBINED: OB/ BsPtRENCHMBNT 

i/ff;. ^ AHIH sRjiiBiNO TUB Wind in Iudia. 

The effects of tttfe Ijate war^wHli the Burmese) so rashly en- 
tered into, and so foolishly and^ impnwddently conducted, are now 
keenly and severely fek by the Indian Government in the 8 hfi^[)e ef 
pecuniary difficulties and emharrassments. The accounts of this 
disastrous contest ate not yet, it is said> in a condition to be laid 
before the House of Commons 5 but the war is roughly estimated 
to have cost the nation about fifteen millions sterling, or about 
five-fold as much as the more important contest, which in 1803 
overthrew the whole power of the French and Mahvattas, when the 
British armies were led by a Wellingtoiv and a Lake. We say, in 
plain terms, which has ‘ cost the nation,’ because it is notorious 
that the East India Company could not on its own credit raise one 
shilling ; and that sooner or later the country at large will be bur- 
thened with every sixpence of the debt that is incurred by them. 
It is time, indeed, that we should discard the language of decep- 
tion which has long deluded the people of England into a belief 
that a corporate body, which of itself has neither the power to 
borrow nor to pay, can do either except through the national credit ; 
and it is time that the people should understand that the East India 
Company is in reality but a mere instrument for involving them in 
debt and difficulty. 

Of one object of retrenchment, which the Company has now in 
view, we heartily approve. This is the abolition ot the petty Pre- 
sidency, established in the Straits of Malacca, consisting at first of 
one little barren island, and eventually of two other settlements 
equal to it in sterility, and most incongruously united to it without 
any apparent object except that of increasing expenditure and aug- 
menting patronage. The whole was an arrant job from the be- 
ginning ; and a job in all likelihood it w'ould have continued to the 
end, but for the beggared state of the Indian Treasury, and the 
lavi'^h expenditure of the local Government of the petty settlement 
in question. What would the reader think ot a Governor with 
9000^ a year, a Commander-in-Chief, two Civil Councillors, Secre- 
taries and Deputy Secretaries, Accountants -General and Deputy- 
Accountants-Gelieral, a Court of Judicature, and a host of Civil 
employes besides, with an army e<jual in numbers, and equal in 
expense, to the whole military establishment of Scotland, for the 
government of Heligoland and the Isle of May ? Such was the 
establishment appointed by the East India Company for the admi- 
nistration of the little settlements of Penang, Singapb^and Ma- 
lacca. The reader may judge, by one or two sampl*MSrawn from 
the public accounts, of the nature and amount of the charge in- 
curred. These accounts include one of the settlements only j namely, 
Feiiang. In the official year, ending the first of May, 1836, the 
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civU, judicial, revenue and marine establishments atone, not in- 
cluding extraordinary disbursements in any of those de^rtibents, 
amounted to the enofbitaat sum of 54i059^ The principal imift- 
tary charges, or the expense incurred for troops borrowed fwi^ thc 
other Prwidepciea, are carefully excluded from the accouats^^ if 
thhy formed no part of the public burthen incurred by to 
ment ; and a trifling local establishment only is includei^ loftal 
expenditure of the Island amounts to 10i,958/. The revenue 
orm^ry and extraordinary, the ways and means of the poor IHtto 
settlement to meet these charges, amount to 49,294/., a lar|^ stttii 
unquestionably for such a place, and which, under any system of 
manr^ment ordinarily decent and moderate, ought to be ample, 
and more than ample, for every purpose of good govermnout 
Bengal, of course, is drawn upon to cover the deficiency to to 
amount of 55,664/., and hence the lamentations of Bengal and its 
authorities \ hence, in fact, the imposition of stamps j hence sub- 
alterns are fleeced of their little allowances, and various other 
retrenchments are made and making. 

No sooner had the other two settlements been united to Penang, 
than the expenditure knew no bounds. The military establish- 
mentwas forthwith trebled throughout ; the civil establishments, at 
the very least, doubled j a fleet was fitted out to repel a Siamese In- 
vasion never contemplated, and which, if attempted, these feeble 
barbarians never could have accomplished. The Blossom and 
Zephyr* were no longer sufficient for the protection of the Island : 
a train of artillery, with two hundred head of cattle, was brought, 
at no ordinary expense, from the continent of India, for service, 
where there are no roads, — and for war, where there was no enemy. 
Much has been said of the mismanagement of some Colonies of 
the Crown ; but we defy the ingenuity of Lord Bathurst himself to 
produce any thing so complete and perfect in the way of extra- 
vagance as this. Such a proceeding, however, brought matters at 
length to a crisis j and, as good sometimes conies out of evil, the 
Burmese war, local prodigality, and certain apprehensions of ap- 
proaching parliamentary discussions, have effected what four-and- 
twenty year^^ experience could not accomplish. 

Lord William Bentinck is said to have instituted some inquiries 
for the purpose of ascertaining the real nature of so kingly an 
expenditure in our eastern settlements, and in hopes of lessening 
the drain of the Bengal treasury j but the Court of DirecjtorSj or 
rather, the Board of Coptroul, has anticipated him, and otors 
are said to have been sent out to India abplishing the^j^residen- 
cy of Prince of Wales’s Island, and reducing the easterfi settle* 
xnents to their primitive, proper, and natural condition of factories 
depending non the supreme Government. Under th^ suitable 
title, their miSuest utility will be in no respect impaired,^ and they 

* Thto two little vessels, of fifty or sixty tons burthen each, are 
expressly named in the accounts laid before Parliament. 
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will at least have some chance of bping aidminUtered with 4 decent 
sliareof economy. . 

The next retrenchment which has beeil is of a 

very different character. This affects ndt’ the gre^t and wastefU 
establishments of the East India Company, civil, judidf^ fiaancM^ 
and, above all, commercial ; not the arnd^ at Inige^ StOI 
staff of the ariny,‘ the most extravagant part of it j but a few of 
European officers of the army. The pay of all officers in ^ 

serving below Allahabad, that is, serving in our ancient proviheejli^^ 
is reduced. An ensign loses 10 per cent, of his pay, a lieutenant 
12 percent., a captain lO per cent, a major 18 per cPnit, and a 
lieutenant-colonel 20 per cent. All this has been done in conseqtt^ce 
of express eonwnatids from the Court of Directors — commands Often 
repeated, and as often disobeyed by former authorities, on account 
of their palpable injustice. The operation of this rule is not pro- 
spective as it ought to be ; and hence there is an obvious breaoi of 
contract towards those who entered the service on the fhith of the 
remuneration which existed for them at the time. This is the 
third sweeping retrenchment which has been made on the same 
class of persons within the last five-and-twenty years, while even 
commercial appointments, admitted by the public voice to be either 
pernicious or useless, have conthmed untouched for six-nnd- thirty. 
This mean and dirty work, which reminds us of the sacriilce of 
small clerks and the immunity of great ones which took place in 
this country some years ago when retrenchment was loudly called 
for, makes but a paltry saving after all, and is calculated to pro* 
diice infinite discontent and dissatisfaction in by far the most effi- 
cient portion of our Indian establishments — in what, indeed, without 
any unfairness or partiality, may be pronounced the only efficient 
portion of it. If the reader should be at a loss to understand why 
the emoluments of one branch of the service remain untouched 
while those of another are sacrificed, he will easily discover the 
secret by referring to the first value of a civil and military appoint- 
ment. When, some years back, both used to be advertised for pub- 
lic sale in the newspapers, the first liad an exchangeable value of 
4000/. ; the second of hardly one-tenth part of that ten. The 
motives for forbearance in the one case are therefore ^ times 
greater than in the other. Sons, brothers, nephews, cousins, grand- 
sons, and great connexions, would }ye involved in retrenching the 
allowances for the first description of officers ^ but no such, dear 
relatives or influential connexions are for the most part involved in 
the losses of the second j and hence h is deemed just and prej^r 
that these alone^ although already by far the worst-paid part W 
public estabiishment, should suffer when^^verty andnecessil^ 0 ^^ 
the part of the Company, the result of tHijr owft misrulie^call ^ 
retrenchment. In this manner, the integrity of the ' 'gm thing/ 
whether in money or influence, is secured, and the Directors of the 
East India Company are thus entitled to be considered ' w|i» in 
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tiheir generation j’ even if their wisdom 8hould;i in the lonff run^im- 
pair 3ie utility W the instrument that co|%id^ed jlnd 

maintains the cdhquest j oi* ‘prove blit hot ^ llw Wjpe- 

^rk&ent^ ie tempt tl)e onlythinger to 
empire is exposed. ^ 5 - 

In the way of raising money, our Indian ^fih^iders have,!^ late, 
neitheV proved very expert nor very successful, j In fact, 
be more safely described as extortioners, fiither throu^ peywoua 
monopolies, or with jobs, or through a traffic whlS^oes ^pot de- 
serve the name of commerce, or through the exdusio^ of European 
industry and capital which would enricli the country multiply 
its resources and revenue, or through impolitic, burthensomi^^and 
mischievous forms of taxation, millions are yearly squandej:^ by 
them, and lost to the people of India and England j but no j^tltempt 
whatever is made to abolish nuisances, or to improve the admiTpstra- 
tion on any principle of liberality or rectitude. Imitating the savage 
cuts down the tree for the fruit, oj the boy in the fable who tilled 
the goose for the golden eggs, they thrust their hands as improvident- 
ly as feloniously Into the pockets of the people. Twice defeated by 
the verdicts of juries, in the case of the notorious stamp regulation, 
we find them now again persevering in the same unpopular mea- 
sure, and transmitting for the authorities a new law ten times more 
burthensdine and vexatious than the first. All deeds and writings not 
drawn on stam])ed paper are declared by this new regulation to be 
invalid j and in a country where the wages of labour do not exceed 
twopence a day — where poverty is almost universal — where stamps, 
01 ^ any thing in the shape of stamps, are a novelty — where thirty 
languages are spoken, and not one of them the language in which 
the stamp is impressed, — a penalty of 5001, sterling is inflicted for 
the most triffing violation of it ! Even in England, where stamp- 
duties are sufficiently burthensome, we are strangers, at least in 
practice, to so excessive and so tyrannical an enactment. 

When the free trade was partially opened in 1813^ the legisla- 
ture provided protection for it by limiting all imposts to a low and 
very moderate standard ; and this security has been continued with- 
out alteimlon for fourteen years. On all Indian goods ej^or^d to 
Oreht Britain in English bottoms, no duty is charged. Ine Com- 
pdhy is even compelled to withdraw on such goods its heavy, and 
vexatious transit-duties of 10 |, 7^* and 5 per cent. In respect to 
imports, no duty at all is allowed to be charged on metals, w 9 ollens, 
and naval stores 5 and on all other articles the fixed dhty is but 
per cent., while the Company charges, as it did befor^ 
ter, 10, 15, and 30 per cent, upon the corresponding awcles im- 
tforted in foreign bottoms, a charge which would have been inevita- 
bly continued on tbe free trade in British ships, but for the^^in^er- 
of the Legslature. But 'security is all ' the 

fir^’lrader, if the Eas^ India Company he allowed indit^lr^ 
ifs’^ypimercial rivals by a heavier and far more vexatious impost 
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on r^^JptSji pO]ir^rs of jattorney^ bms of exckapige^ biiU pf Udipg, 
inv<Apf^^ abd alLfJie niwesa^ry instruments pf tj^ljide. 

The sh^alar ahstoftcy with which the local authorities ia India 
persevere in this unpopular measure, in this unsultabie atuhiiOfirO'^ 
ductive impost, is f^strihing* proof of the stupid, and doggedtcha- 
racter of the despotism j^ener^y. It might be Supposeit^ that 
though this measure were impolitic and vexatious to the tax-^payer^ 
yet that it would be,^ at least, productive in point of revenue, and 
cheap in the collection ; but, even here, it is wanting, and this to 
a degree, too,, of which there is no example in European, or 
even Indian, revenue. The total gross produce of the stamp duties 
for the whole Presidency of Bengal, comprising a population little 
short of 60,000,000 of people, amounted, for the last year to 
which the accounts are rendered, only to 2,20G,934 sicca rupees, 
a Slim which the reader may convert into pounds sterling bv 
omitting the unit. The charges were no less than 484,769 rupi^a, 
so that the net revenue was Ho more than 17^,^167. The expense 
of collection, then, is full 28 per cent., which is no less than 26 per 
cent, beyond the cost of collecting the same branch of revenue in 
England. This odious tax, so expensive in the collection, yields to 
the revenue less than three farthings per head on the whole popula* 
tion. We would put it, therefore, to the Court of Directors, whe- 
ther an impost which is only equal to a capitation tax of three far- 
things, is worth such a sacrifice of popularity to themselves, and 
such a load of vexation to their subjects ^ or, whether, even if it 
were doubled, or ev«i trebled, which is not probable, it would be 
worth all these evils, especially when the period is approaching in 
which the whole system must be inquired into by the people of 
England, — a somewhat more formidable enemy than the poor Indians. 

Wc ask, whether the unpopular retrenchments and burthensome 
modes of taxation to which we have just alluded,, can be necessary, 
while waste 4ihe most lavish, and expenditure the most extravagant, 
are staring us in the face in fifty departments of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Let us, for a moment, enumerate a few of these. There 
are sixty thousand tons of shipping, at least, engaged la the China 
monopoly, token up, the lowest at 21/. 11s. per ton, and tfie highest 
at 27 /. Now, ships that will bring home tea as safely as these may 
be had for about one- third part of the average of these chatget; and 
they will perform the voyage in about half the time.* The 
pany’s freights, at 24/. per ton, would give employme^ it. the 
capital were bq^ disposed Of, to 180,000 tons of tree ^ipi^i 
which, under pi^ent difficulties, we may presame, would be sdi^ 
small relief to the shipowners. The d^rence between the Com- 

* The present state of freight is moderate in the extreme, evea,la 
comparison with some taken op since the r^ara of pc^ce. A row yess^lii 
Jor example, were taken up at 54/. per tph, wheh, it appears, tW Free 
trader could not get employment for his shipping at 8/. 

Oriental Herald, R 
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panys shipping and the private shipping would make a saving of 
96O,OO0Z. per annum to the public. Here is, then, if we may be 
permitted the expression,^ « net w<jste; te tbis*im)digious amount* 
Even this would be sufficient to save the Company from the neces- 
sity of filching an Ensign’s pay, or vexing and taxing a free mer- 
chant’s bill of lading. The next item of extravagance tp which we 
shall allude, as affording room for moderate retrenchiherif, is a cer- 
tain establishment at Canton, where twelve gentlemen, under the 
modest title of supercargoes, divide between them 80,o6oi. a year, 
besides being supplied with house-room and a tolerabl^table into the 
bargain. Tliis is within 20 per cent, of the cost of the whole Con- 
sulate of Great Britain all over the world, upon a scale so Uberal 
as to be complained of by the nation for its extravagance. A Con- 
sul-General of the Crown would think himself liberally paid with 
2 ,000Z. a year. In this case, the old ladies and the young ladies of 
England might, in the article of tea, be saved 78,000^. per annum j 
or, if this amount were not better dispffeed of, the East India Com- 
pany might take it, instead of a subaltern’s pay, to liquidate the in- 
terest of the debt incurred by the Burmese war. 

The expenses of the East India Company’s establishments in 
England, on account of the tea trade, exclusive of the shipping, 
interest, insurance, and a share of general establishments, amounts 
yearly to about 250, 000/. This was the case in 1824, when the 
quantity of tea imported by the Company (but not the quantity 
sold) was 27,47 8, vS 14 lbs., and its estimated value 3,892,831/. 19^. 8d, 
Here, then, are charges to the amount of 6^ per cent., not upon 
the natural, but upon the monopoly price of tea, which is obviously 
extravagant. We would make the East India Company a liberal 
allowance for commission, and even for brokerage, say 3 J per cent. ; 
but wc would not permit them to charge this upon the amount of a 
tax imposed by themselves, as well as upon the true cost of the 
commodity. Allowing them the American export price for the cor- 
responding y^ar, would make their teas not 3,892,831/., but 
2,898,995/. ; showing that the monopoly tax amounted to 793,836/., 
under the supposition, which is not true, that the average value of 
American teas is not greater than that of the Company’s. The charge 
of three-and-a-half per cent, upon the Company’s teas, thus reduced 
to their proper valuation, will be 101,464/. j and this, deducted from 
their actual charges, will amount to a saving of 148,536/. 

The little items of economy which we have now hinted at, and 
they do not amount to one-tenth part of what we have Ample means 
of exhibiting, come to one million one hundred and ei^ty-six thou- 
sand, five hundred and thirty-six pounds sterling! ^oW, the in- 
^rest of the debt, incurred by the Bunhese war, amounts, at 6 per 
cent., only to 750,000/. annoally 5 so that even this sa™g, though 
but a fraction of what might be saved, Is far more Idmti sufficient to 
cover it, and is, indeed, in every way sufficient tb’saye the subal- 
tern’s pittance, and rescue the Free Trade from further imposition. 
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^ , (f^t * Thf i(fung^tri^n Tale* *) , , 

Ac»i'^8 ttc trackless desert ride 
A .and a Frank, 

Tq spread th^ir evening t^nts beside 
. Tnc well-spring’ s shaded tank j— ^ 
firi^ rest, though sweet !— long ere tbe gun 
Olares fiercely forth, again 
Hieir twilight course perforce they run 
Athwart the sultry plain. 

Lo ! as they pass, the rustling reeds 
Quiver, where, gliding soft, 

A stmke uncoils its spotted weeds. 

And rears its crest aloft ! 

Bismillah ! with an arm of strength. 

The Frank hath aim’d his blow,— 

Flings high in air its mangled length. 

Then dashes it below ! 


* What hast thou done V the Moslem cries 

* Thy ruthless hand hath slain 
A thing great Allah from the skies 
Breathed on without disdain ; 

It had not harm’d thee, — could not harm 
Thy courser on his speed, — 

Away I — thine act — thy heart — thy arm 
Have shamed thy Christian creed ! 

* Through the wide world, the reptile race. 

Like man, have harbour given j 
But who shall dare assign the space, 

Their heritage from heaven ? 

Will not that God thy deed condemn. 
Whose pqwer, intent to bless. 

Fashion’d the wlldemeSs for them,— 

Them for the wilderness ? 

* tio I— in the mean^t thing that lives. 

Revere its Maker’s hand j 
And reverence the will which glycs 
To all a promised land ! 

To all his aWterjngxare ! aqdknqw, 
That, through a just decree. 

That mercy wmch thou lov'st to stiow; 
Will be vouchsafed to i^ee I* 

R 2 
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Wii have already Submitted to our readers the substance 
essays, forbing the first and second parts of b l^rlt '4!^ lifr, 
Rickards, entitled, ‘ India, or Facts, illustrative W^'tbe ^habtetfer 
and condition of the Native inhabitants.’ The third part^of thiff^Very 
able treatise has just appeared,* and we earnestly j:«CQtnmfilid jail 
those who are interested in the well-being of that unfortunate p0r- 
lion of our fellow-subjects, or whom motives of curiosity or,.aiafoi- 
tion may induce to desire an acquaintance with Indian to 

provide themselves with this comprehensive epitome of the princi- 
pal arguments of a question increasing every day in urgency and 
importance. 

Of the third part, to which we now direct the attention of that 
portion of the public who depend on .onr pages for information 
respecting our Eastern territories, we can only say, that no man cer- 
tainly Is better qualified, and we think none so well^ as Mr. Rick- 
ards, to lead them, without danger of error, through the labyrinth of 
Indian Finance. Differing from former writers, most of whom 
have been enabled to discuss but one branch of the complicated 
interests bound up in the charter of the East India Company, our 
author possesses an intimate acquaintance with them all. Having 
filled a high office in the civil service, he is well versed in the gene- 
ral policy of the Company j as collector of an important district, his 
means of information respecting their financial system have been 
as unlimited in their extent as in the usefulness of their employ- 
ment } as the head of an eminent East India house, he has daily 
opportunities of observing the practical evil of restrictions asserted 
by the retainers of monopoly to be essential to the stability of our 
power and influence in Asia j and to all these qualities he adds a 
generous and affectionate feeling of commiseration for the miserable 
people to whom he has dedicated his work, as a pledge pf his re- 
membrance, esteem, and regard. 

When we have enriched the columns of ' The Oriental Herald ’ 
whh the * facts ' contained in this third part of Mr. Rickards* work, 
we shall express our opinion of its merits; under a sense certainly of 
strong deference to him, but yet with that freedom of crHicism, 
the value of which no man can better appreciate titan himself. 
We say tbi^, because the flattering notice which hero^sionolly 
takes of a work entitled ' The Law and ConstUiUion bf i’X 
an author whose views of Indian policy are, at as tyrannical 
as his own are liberal and enlightened, some^at mitigated 
the distrust which we remem W to have entfUained of ..that 
anonymous authority. No two works can be «iore, dUsmilkr in 
the maaifest tendency of their principles than ' India, or Facts,’ and 
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f The Law and Constitutkm of India.’ Not one step ftirtber than 
the naajor of a syllogism (as it appeals to us) could Mr. Rickards 
and the wHt^ of that {rfoduetlon pidiesrt together. Yet the learn- 
ing of the latter may be as great as his use of it is perverse •, and we 
shaU, therefore, make no difficulty of using his ' Facts,* when cor- 
roborated ^ those of Mr. Rickards : against ehch and every of bis 
inductions m (the present, at least, we utterly protest. 

We oursislves to a careful description of the system 

of Musulman fltmnce which existed previously to the grant of the 
Dewanny Bengal. A clear insight into this unparalleled engine 
of extortion is the only key which can open to us n view of the various 
settlements, whether Zemindarry, Ryot war. Mow war, or Kulwar, 
which prevail in India. We profess merely to present an analysis 
of the first three sections of the third part of Mr. Rickards* work. 
To preserve perspicuity, without encroaching too much on other 
papers, we have been obliged to disturb the order of the author’s 
investigations,^ and to take various liberties with the text ; in defence 
of which, we can only plead our anxiety to disseminate as widely as 
possiWe the contents of a publication, containing more really valu- 
able and available information on Indian affairs than any that has 
yet come under our review. 

1. The basis of the revenue systems of India within the British 
territories. 

On establishing their dominion in Hindoostan, the Musulraans 
applied the principles of the Koran, and of their most celebrated 
law tract, the Hedaya, to the formation of their financial sj'stem. 
They accordingly asserted a proprietary right to all the lands they 
conquered j and fixed, that one half of the gross produce of the 
soil should be the tribute, or tax, to be exacted from infidel culti- 
vators, as a merciful compensation for not murdering the male 
population, and enslaving the woine^^nd children. From the 
plain import of the laws of Menu, whicl^ among a variety of other ' 
confirmatory passages, declare * cultivated land to be the property 
of him who cut away the wood, or who first cleared and tilled it,’ — 
from the tenor of deeds of undoubted antiquity for the sale and 
alienation of estates, to be found in what Colonel Wilkes calls the 
‘ Mackenzie collection,’-*^and from the traces of indivicHial pro- 
prietary right discovered in Canara, Tanjore, and other countries in 
whidi the Musulman Governments had not, or only pt^tially, 
been established, there is every reason to conclude that this fight 
was umverfid under the ancient Hindoo dynasties^ ' Tn Tratmn- 
core, Makbrn^ and >otber countries into which the Musulman-^ arms 
had not penetfaHd, at least until tl>c days of Hyder and Tippoo 
Sultaun, a doss ^ landed proprietors/ an absolutely iided aristo- 
cracy, have existed Irotu time immemorial t3o the present hour j 
with rights to' the possession of their respective estates as full, as 
clearly defined, arid as well understood, as in any part of the civi- 
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Used* workl* U ia idso iband, that via' coimttiea Ji«g 
role of Mobaittraedaa govcrnore, their exertions had* 
ttn^ifihed the tisaeea of private property in hy* WjmtfPW- 
tioQ w diwralottof those who i^ere its rightiul poiaipssow^i 
in countries (shch as Tanjore, TinneveUy, and..qa^fa>,» 
theMobanun^^n rule had been only partial or 
was in progress of actual extinction, and approiv;b^.pg^r..fna 
nearer to its term, in proportion to the duration, 
tyranny 5 the proprietors, from fear of Musnlmaa ex^qUo^ apd 
severities, gradually deserting or disowning their 
them to be managed by their tenants and Ryots. Ap 
under the Government of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultaup,,nap8t^phe 
Hindoo landed proprietors were compelled to ^ek xefpge 
vancore, * I was personally acquainted’ (says Mr. Rickafds) . With 
some who, from the same causes, had deserted their estates, 
retired for safety into Coimbatoor.’ We have thus a colle^lop..of 
facts of indisputable authority, to prove that wherever the M'wnl- 
man dominion was established, and had long prevailed m fridia, 
the complete degradation of one of the most important classes ot 
society, the landed proprietors, was the consequence. These were 
either reduced to the state of cultivators of their own patrimonj^ 
for such a share only of its produce as barely preserved them and 
their families from starvation, or driven as fugitives from their own 
lands, to seek a subsistence by service, intrigue, force of arms, or 
common robbery and plunder, in other countries. Although the 
Hindoo rulers of ancient India were never at a loss for expedients 
to ease their loving subjects of the burden of superfluous wealth, 
still private property in land seems to have been recognised by 
them as a sacred right, which even the hand of despotism would 
rarely violate} at all events, nq^till the Hindoos had repossessed 
themselves of the Musulman provinces in Hindoostan and the 
Deccan } after which, ev^ Hindoo rulers — such is the force of evu 
example-had no scruple, as late events have proved, to 
the steps of their unrighteous predecessors. When the Britisn 
power supplanted that of the Mohammedans in Bengal, we did not, 
it is true, adopt the sanguinary part of their creed } but, from (the 
impure fountain of their financial system, did we, to our sbaiue# 
claim the inheritance of a right to seize upon half the gross pro* 
duce of the land as tax } and, wherever our arms have since 
triumphed, we have invariably proclaimed this savage right} 
coupling it at the same time with the senseless doctrine of the Mo- 
prietary right to those lands being vested in the sovereign, in virtue 
of the right of conquest. This doctrine, it is true, accords wllP 
precepts of the Koran ; but is diametrically opposed to tbq plain 

* The term Ryot is commonly used to express an actual ouRirafor of 
the soil, but it meani properly a tenant of land paying rent, and a tracer 
or artificer paying taxes. 
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ifnport\awl ktttr «f the. laira of MaM tihtouMlQiiiy, 

bow^or^o^^ ^ iHvine LegiBlator/ sor>^e ab8Ufyj^}i(<fife(if1iDjii^i^^ 
of the pfiMi{»te k$^, nor tSo erktoce^aiKi proof 
prietor^ r%ht 9 » coaid, 4eter theBritish Gomooieo&feqpikpi^erfiog 
the mbro i%orbue and destructive system ofthef'Musumians* 

It Wltt ^ kh<6Wn to persons Who have had ktiy Ao With 

the prtFdWtiOni of land, that, in any considerahle tract of eOnntt'y, 
varying in soil, situation^ and cKmate, half the gross produce is by 
no moans suf^cient for the maintenance of the cultivator and his 
fami^^ imd the requisite expenses of husbandry. In India^ as in 
other countries, there are interspersed, here and there, fertile and 
well-watered valleys, whose annual produce is so great as to be 
able to afford that the half, and, in some places, that more than the 
half, should be paid as rent, or free revenue, with a sufficient reserve 
for the Ryot’s maintenance and expenses ; but, in the generality of 
lands, six, seven, eight, and nine<tenths of the produce arc indispen- 
sable for tl^e latter purpose. It is, therefore, obvious that a tax of 
half the produce, even if it could be fairly assessed, can never be 
universally levied from the inhabitants of the country. It is hlso 
obvious that there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
valuing, with any degree of accuracy, the produce of extensive coun- 
tries, varying with the difference of seasons, weather, the means of 
irrigation, the various articles of cultivation, the degrees of industry 
employed, the distance or proximity of markets, the means of sale, 
the frequent fluctuations of prices ; liable also to accidents, such as 
inundations, tempests, droughts, blights. Sac., neither to be fore- 
seen nor obviated. The attempt to make such a valuation has, in 
every instance, proved its im^practicability. Yet the Native asses- 
sors employed on this duty, fearing that the avowal of the truth 
would be thought, by their European superiors, n disqualiflention 
for office, have invariably produced specious accounts of the mea- 
surement, culture, and produce of the. lands of their respective 
villages, on which the revenue is nominally collected j but which 
the author, as well as the highest Indian authorities, have, on 
examination, always found to be fabrications. The fobt^is, that the 
Native assessor, aware of the impossibility of executing the task 
imposed on him, but feeling, at the same time, th^ necessity of pre- 
senting some plausible indication of its performance, assehiMes the 
most influential personages iri the villages j and this Conclave agree 
among themselves to write against the name of each cultivator the 
portion of produce or the sum of money he is required t6 pay. 
This is pot only an arbitrary proceeding, full of error, but liable to 
all the abuses in favour of men of influence, and to the ttetrimenf of 
more helpless inhabitants, which may be expected from persons 
whose propensities to corrupt dealing are not to be controlled. So 
little pretension, indeed, have these accounts to acOumey, that somc 
have been found to contain items of cultivated^ lands, with a tax tin- 
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nexed equal to, and ’6ften ^c^dhtg, 'ttifc^ohie t)i^^h6 jftbats 

produce. In other indtatices, tracts of cultivated Ifutdd hii^e^e^ 
wholly ortdtted 5 and in others, a idinute specification 
duc<H(roni ^pots never known to be any thing but waste orjutiglc. 
Native assessor, however, is aware that the higher he 
revenue of the villages within bis survey, the more he will" recom- 
mend himself to the favour of his European superior j and the col* 
lector himself also knows that the constant increase, misn^cd 
improvement, of the revenue, will always be his strongest claim Oh 
the Revenue Board, and Government at the Presidency, tio j^iraUe 
arid promotion. In consequence, each collecitorship has been taied 
to the utmost fiirthing which it was possible to extort from helpless 
Ryots ; with the reserve only of what was necessary for the private 
embezzlement of the Native officers. ' f 

But a short review of the proceedings of the revenue departiptfht 
previously to 1789 will best exemplify the state of the couhtry, hhd 
how far it Was prepared for the important change then introduced y 
and, as the Mogul or Musulman system was thus the foundation 
of our own, it is right we should first understand how the archetype 
itself was constructed. 

Musulman Administration » 

From the author of the * Law and Constitution of India,’ we 
learn that a Musulman conqueror is authorised by law to carry 
into captivity and reduce to slavery the infidel inhabitants of a 
conquered country like India j that every right and interest which 
the conquered inhabitants before possessed ceases and determines 
by the very act of conquest j that the former inhabitants may con- 
sequently be removed, and another people placed in their room at 
the will of the contjueror, but that the old inhabitants inay be suf- 
fered to remain * under the conditions required by law,’ which are the 
payment of khurauj, or land-tax, and the jusyeh, or capitation-tax > 
for the discharge of which, or at least the former, the land is held 
answerable ; and the actual property of the soil vested or established 
in its actual cultivators. The sources of Musulman revenue are 
thus stated to be, — 

1. The Khurauj, i. e. half the gross produce of landj* in some 

instances, less. The best description, however, of this impost w 
given by the great lawyer Shumsul Aymah Surukhsee, who says, 
‘ There shall be left for every one who cultivates his. land as much 
as he requires for bis own support and that of his famlto the 
next crop be reaped, and for seed.’ This much (miserable 0 

shall be left to him': what remains is khurauj, and shall go to the 
public treasury. 

2. The Jusyeh, or capitation tax, payable by non-Moslem or in- 
fidel subjects, as ' an equivalent for sparing their lives,’ 
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а. ^ribiii;^ftoii(l <Jep^ic»^ <Hr (^ . ; ; . 

4. C^l^dr^bt^jk)lru<;‘d^ <dr tllb^ dn mercband&e, leiviedt 

at 6n ^ & 

(inficiel dubj^t;) atid 10 per Cent, oin li fiurb^^ or Subject wlir 
foreign irtdCe* ’- ‘ ^'' ' r , v /- . .'.,/* 

5. Zukktrt. 61! ikiL on brood cattle, ’cbirieTs; 'klne, hbii^eid; 

and goats, jfK^bfe only by MiiStilmana. ' . . . ^ 

б, 2Jakaut, a't^ of 24 per cent bn gold ahd silver bulHbn, or- - 
naments, pla^e made of tbe precious medals j also on ^efctiandlsb 
not in trai^U, §(ock in trade : every thing, in short, yielding a profit 
or increa|5e»,,^as liable to this tax. 

7. $jud(^t ul Fetz, alms at the £ed (festival) of Fetz. ‘ , 

8. Khooma, a fifth part of prize or plunder taken in war, of the - 
produce of metal mines, of treasure trove, and wrecks j which fifth . 
was always required to be sent to the imperial Exchequer. 

9. Escheats, property without legal heirs escheated to the crq^wn* 

10. War tax, which might be made, and no doubt Was made, a i 
fruitful source of exaction in India, as the occasion for such ex-* • 
action could seldom be wanting.! 

These are stated to be the legitimate objects of revenue under a 
Moslem Government. But, besides those, there were numerous 
other taxes called Abwab Soubahdarry, or viceregal imposts, which - 
went to enrich the viceroys and other subordinate officers of the 
state, at whose mercy and discretion they were left . to be col- - 
lected. 

The Tumar Jumma, or, as it is sometimes called, AsbuI Jumma, . 
is often referred to in official records as a standard of high autho* 
rity. It professed to be an actual and correct admeasurenient of 
all the lands of the empire, cultivated and uncultivated j and of the 
quantity, as well as money-value, of the produce of every separate 
field or beegah. It may, therefore, be considered as an attempt on 
the part of Akbar and his ministers to methodize the Khurauj, 
(land revenue,) or to reduce the collection of it to fixed principles j 
and as the same mode of assessing lands has been adopted, or pro- 
fessed to be adopted, in our revenue settlements in India, the reader . 
should be informed of the principles on which this celebrated stand- 
ard was framed. 

We read in the ‘‘Ayeen Akbery, or Institutes of Akbar/ that tlhe 
lands of the eihplfe were formerly measured and divided iiitb beeg^s 
of 3,600 Hahee square guz. Before the reign of Akbar, mftny dif- 
ferent kitids of guz had been in use j and,, to obviate the confttsibn 
arising from ainultfplieity Of measures, the Emperor established this 
Hahee guz, which appears to have been equal to twenty- four inches, . 


* Settled by convention, always aibilfcary. 
t Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 117. 
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*and, at this rate^ a beegah would be about ^ English 

acre.* Akbar theh divided the lands into foby diflferent classes ; 

1. Poolejj land cultivated &r every harvest, beii^ never allowed 
to lie fallow. , 

Perowty, Ittnd kept out of cultivation for a short tiifte; that 
the soil may recover its strength. . ^ 

8. Checher, which had lain fallowed for three or four years. > 

4. Bunjer, land which had not been cultivated for live years 
and upwards. 

The Poolej and Perowty lands were subdivided into three sorts j 
best, middling, and worst j and, according to the * Ayeen Akbery,’t 
the rule of assessment was to add together the produce of a beegah 
of each sort, and the third of that aggregate sum was the medwm 
produce of one beegah of poolej and perowty lands ; one-third part 
of which was the revenue settled by the Emperor. It appears from 
a regulation of 1805,]: that the same terms were then in use to 
ejtpress the divisions and subdivisions of land in the upper provinces 
of Bengal. Instead, however, of onc-third of the medium produce, 
as in Akbar’s time, modern rulers have found it more convenient to 
take to themselves the produce of poolej lands, leaving only three- 
eighths tdfthe Ryot. * 

In the * Ayeen Akbery,’ two tables are annexed, one to show the 
produce per beegah of eleven different articles cultivated in the poolej 
and perowty lands for the spring harvest, and the other for the 
autumn harvest. 

The following extracts will explain the practical operation of this 


mode of admeasurement : 

Spring Crop. Wheat. Maunde. 

Produce ot a beegah of best poolej land 18 0 

Do. do. do, of middling do 12 0 

Do. do. do. of worst do 8 35 


Aggregate produce 38 36 

One-third being medium produce 12 38 J 

One-third of medium produce, being the amount 

of land revenue 4 12i 


Autumn Crop. Cotton. Mattndi. 

Produce of a beegah of best poolej 10 0 

Do. do. do. middling do 7 20 

Do. do, do. worst do 5 0 

Aggregate produce of three beegahs of different 

sorts 22‘20 ' 


* See Rickards, in notes, p. 299. 
t Ayeen Akbery, p. 306. Rickards, p. 300. 
j Vide Sec. 12, Reg. 9, of 1805. 
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On^tjhira of preceoing Didng medlmm proauce 

ofab^egah 7 20 

Ott«4liird of medhim produce hi^tnount of lend 
revenue 2 20 ■ ' 


Simikur tables are inserted for the bunjef and cHecber lands 3 and 
the husbandman had his choice to pay the revenue in ready money, 
(to ascertain the..amount of whiohi persons were appointed to learn 
and report the current prices of every province in the empire,) or 
by kunkoot or by bhawely 3 the former being an inspection of the 
crop while standing, the latter a division of it after it is gathered. 

The money rates at which the revenue of a beegah of poolej land 
was fixed are next particularised in tables of nineteen yeara ccdlec- 
tion,* commencing at the sixth year of Akbnr’s reign, (A. D. 1561,) 
and concluding with the twenty-fourth, (A. D, 1579.) These tables 
are said to have been constructed after the most diligent investiga- 
tion 3 and, as the former system of annual variation was found to be 
productive of much inconvenience, oppression, and complaint/ ^bar 
ordered a settlement to be concluded for ten years 5 by which reso- 
lution, says Abul Farez, giving ease to the people, he procured for 
himself their daily blessings. 

The mode adopted was as follows : 

In each purgutinab, or district, there was a Canongc^ and in each 
village a Putwary 5 these were public accountants, whose business it 
was to keep regular accounts or registers of cultivation. On the occa- 
sion of framing the Tumar Jumma, these olTicers were assembled at 
the Royd Exchequer 3 and ten principal Canongoes, with Rajah 
Tuder Mull and MozeflFer Khan, Akbar’s ministers of finance, at 
their head, were appointed to collect the accounts of the provincial 
officers. Then, having taken the tukseem mulk, or divisions of the 
empire, they estimated the produce of the lands, and formed a new 
Jumma. 

The Tumar Jumma, therefore, was nothing more than a decennial 
statement, formed by an estimate of the collections of the ten pre- 
ceding years, the average receipt of which was fixed as the annual 
rate for ten years to come. It appears, however, from the history 
of the twelve soubahs, or viceroyalties, of Hindoostan, in the second 
volume of the * Ayeen Akbery,’ in which a detail is given of the tuk- 
seem jumma, (that is, the precise portion of revenue attaching to each 
village or subdivision of the different provinces,) that it continued in 
force after the ten years had expired. 

The following is an extract from the 'Ayeen Akbery,’ of the tables 
of nineteen years’ rates of the province of Allahabad, on which the 
jumma of that district is founded : 

* Nineteen years is a cycle of the moon, during which period the 

seasons are supposed to undergo a complete alteration. 
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[Table of Nineteen Years' Rates of Revenue, collected] 

The Spring Harvest of tue 3 



The AuruiviN Harvest of tiieSi 


1 

6th ^ 
J^>rs 

8th 

Year. 

9th 

Year. 

)0th 

Year. 

nth 

Year. 

12th 

Year. 

13th 

Year. 

14 th 
Year. 

li 

Vi 

Sugar Cane called 1 
Powndeh / 

— 



— 

200 

200 

200 

200 

21 

Common Sugar 1 

180 

180 

180 

160 

180 

180 

180 

170 to 180 

1741 

Shaly Mushkeen. , . . 

— 


— 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

561 

Common Rice 

70 

70 

70 

60 

80 to 00 

80 to 90 

70 

48 

361 

Shaly Moonjee .... 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Cotton 

120 

120 

130 

110 

120 

120 

120 

96 

901 

Pot he^bs 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Sesame seed 

60 

60 

80 

70 

80 

80 

80 

64 

501 

Mowth 

48 

48 

p 54 

44 

54 to 70 

50 

50 

36 

22 1 

Mash 

48 

48 

54 

44 

54 to 70 

50 

48 

36 

28 1 

Mowng 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

32 1 

Jewar 

50 

50 

60 

48 

60 

48 

48 

40 

J 

Lelidci^fa 

48 

48 

48 

44 

50 to 56 

50 to 56 

50 to 56 

40 to 56 


Lubya 

Koderero 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 to 64 

54 to 64 

54 to 64 

36 

221 

Korey 

40 

40 

50 

24 

30 

30 

30 

20 

1 

Shamakh 

36 

36 

50 

30 

36 

54 

36 to 54 

. 30 

I 

Gall 

44 

44 

50 

40 

50 to 56 

50 to 56 

50 to 56 

2p 

13t 

Arzen 

44 

44 

50 

40 

40 

40 

40 ‘ 

36 

201 

Mundcweh 

46 

46 

50 

40 

40 

52 to 56 

52 to 56 

34 

22 1 

Indigo 

140 

140 

160 

140 

140 

140 

140 , 

136 

150 1 

Hemp 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

78 

70 1 

Tareyeb 

80 

80 

80 

— 

— 

— 



30 1 

Turmeric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 


rr 

11 

Cutcbalu 

ITiilxif - - 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 


j 

Henna, 






— 


__ 

___ 

' «... 

j 

Water Melons 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

10 1 

Pan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

U 

Singbareh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K 

Arher 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 




















nhofPoolej Land, calculated in Dams s of which 40=; 1 Rupee 


D— Nineteen YeaRb’ Rates. 


sist 

aiiul 

sard 

a4th 


Year. 

Year. 

Yew. 


200 

200 

170 to 200 

160 to 200 180 to 200 

180 to 200 

80 to 110 

100 to 120 

100 to 130 

86 to 134 

86 to 165 

86 to 170 

to 7(3 

56 to 76 

50 to 76 

54 to 78 

49 to 77 

49 to 77 

3(3 to 58 

34 to 58 

37 to 57 

37 to 58 

42 to 59 

40 to 50 

48 

48 

48 

60 

44 

65 

70 to 120 

70 to 120 

70 to 120 

70 to 120 

70 to 123 

80 to 102 

(.0 to 100 

50 to 100 

50 to 100 

60 to 94 

60 to 94 

60 to 94 

31) to 40 

28 to 40 

28 to 40 

26 to 38 

22 to 32 

24 ta32 

22 to 46 

20 to 46 

18 to 46 

13 to 30 

22 to 28 

16 to 20 

28 to 42 

22 to 42 

25 -to 42 

27 to 44 

21 to If 

21 to 40 

32 to 46 

30 to 46 

38 to 46 

32 to 48 

28 to 56 

34 to 56 

26 

26 to 28 

22 to 26 

29 to 46 

22 to 54 

30 to 54 

20 

20 to 22 

16 to 40 

20 to 48 

20 to 48 

20 to 48 

20 to 44 

20 to 22 

16 to 36 

21 to 38 

26 to 48 

31 to 48 

10 

10 

7 to 22 

7 to 14 

7 to 14 

7 to 14 

10 to 40 

10 to 22 

10 to 22 

7 to 22 

8 10 22 

7 to 14 

13 to 24 

10 to 24 

8 to 24 

10 to 21 

11 to 23 

15 to 23 

20 to 36 

20 to 36 

18 to 36 

20 to 38 

14 to 28 

14 to 28 

22 to 29 

17 to 29 

13 to 29 

19 to 39 

25 to 32 

25 to 32 

120 to 180 

130 to 160 

130 to 180 

132 to 140 

132 to 140 

132 to 140 

70 to 80 

76 to 80 

76 to 80 

6Q to 88 

60 to 90 

80 

32 to 44 

24 to 44 

24 to 44 

32 to 40 

26 to 40 

26 to 40 

100 

100 

100 • 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

3(3 

36 

36 

24 

24 

24 

58 

58 1 

58 

60 to 80 

60 to 80 

60 to 80 

10 to 12 

10 to 12 

12 to 19 1 

10 to 14 j 

10 to 15 

10 to 14 


200 l80to20(Ml8^ to20( 


56 to 76 
36 to 44 
65 ’ 

70 to 102 
60 to 86 
24 to 52 
16 to 27 
24 to 45 
30 to 50 
32 to 40 
24 to 40 

22 to 30 
10 

10 to 18 
14 to 24 
14 to 28 
22 to 28 
132 to 140 
80 

26 to 40 
100 
60 
18 

60 to 80 
r0tol4 


36 to 76 
O0to61 
65 

50^70 

24^46 
16 to 38 
24 to 45 
26 to 56 
24 to 44 
23 to 61 

21 to 39 
7 to 14 
7jto 17 
1210 22 
14 to 30 
18to28 
132 to 160 

‘ ao 

26 to 40 
100 
6P 
29 

60 to 80 
lOtbU 
240 
100 
20 
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ThU beipg the basis of the calculation on which the original 
Tumar Jumma was framed^ the reader will find a close inspects 
the principles on which it is founded very useful in all lnqui]:ieKiiitC( 
the various revenue systems of India. 

1. It must be observed, that these rates are the result of dividing 
poolej and perowty lands into middling, better, and worst, as before* 
mentioned, and classifying and assessing them accordingly. ' On , 
reference to the tables, it will appear that, for the first nine years, 
the rates are mostly a fixed sum on each article. Sugar-cane, for 
instance, is rated 180 dams per beegah throughout the province. 
Kow, unless the poolej and perowty of Allabahad can be equally 
divided into best, middling, and worst, which is evidently impos- 
sible, this mode of assessment must have been most unequal in its 
bearings on the various qualities and situations of land. 

Supposing, for instance, that a Ryot had three beegahs, of which 
the value was as follows : 

Best poolej . . . 720 Dams 

Middling .... 5^0 

Worst 360 


Total produce 1620 

Onc-third of medium produce 640 

One-third of medium produce for revenue . . 180 


But, in so large an extent of country, (270 miles long, by I20 
broad,) numerous Ryots might, for example, have none but middling, 
or even worst poolej land ) and their assessment would be as high as 
their neighbour’s, who had a share of the best. For example, the 
less fortunate cultivator might have one beegah of middling poolej, 
and two beegahs of worst. If the valuation were equal, his assess- 
ment, instead of 180 dams, would amount only to 140. Thus : 


Produce of one beegah of middling poolej . . 
Do. two do? worst 


640 Dams. 
720 


Total produce 1260 

Of which, onc-third for medium produce . . . 420 
And one-third medium produce tor revenue . . 140 

Other varieties of soil would give much wider results j whence it 
is clear that a uniform rt\(e per beegah would fall most unequally 
on different Ryots j and an assessment, moderate in relation to the 
circumstances of one, might be most oppressive to another. 

2. These rates, having been levied on gross produce, had no re- 
ference to the cost of production, which must always vary with the 
comparative richness or poverty of the soil. The expense of rai|in|t 
540 dams’ worth of produce on land equally divided into best, mid- 
dling, and worst, might be 200 dams j while that of raising 420 
4ams’ worth on land composed of one beegah middling, and two 
beegahs worst, might be 250 dams ; from which it is obvious, that a 
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uniform tax of ISO dams woiild» for this rciteoft only, t>e 
tniry and m^oat. 

3. Tlfe |ire6edilig talilti confeta fifty different articles of phxbrte, 
all differing in value, and consequently assessed at rates varying 
from seveh to^two hundred and forty dama per beegah. Now, 
Ryotft might desire to abandon old spo^, taJce i^raste lands Jnto iit ^ 
luge, or change the cultivation of one product for another j in 
which cases> either the Canongoe’s table must cease to be correct, or 
be remodelled, or the convenience of the Ryot be thwarted. As imm- 
nierable alterations of this de^scription can hardly fail to have taken 
place, it is xdear that imposition must often have been practised 
either on the Canongoe and ^twary by the Ryot, or by those officers 
on their superiors ; and every description of fraud, collusion, and ex- 
tortion, must have been the inevitable consequence. 

4. There is every reasoh to believe that the fifty products of these 
tables were classed, in the first instance, ns favour, influence, fear, 
or bribery, might direct. The provincial Canongoes were no doubt 
accessible to temptation, and easily induced to set down 7, 20, 50, or 
60 dams in account where products of 100, 1 50, or 200 dams, were 
actually cultivated. The accounts of Canongoes have always been 
found, on examination, either conjectural estimates or fabrications* 
This fact is universally admitted. 

Such was the original TumarJamma, or Standard Assessment, of 
Akbar. We learn from Major Stewart’s * History of Bengal,* that 
the attempts of that prince to establish it were opposed by a for- 
midable insurrection. A revolt of the Jaghiredars of that province 
and of Behar threatened the safety of the Imperial throne j and 
Mozeffer Khan, the Governor of Bengal, who had attempted to sup- 
press it, was besieged in the fort Of Tondah, overpowered and mur- 
dered. Indeed, whatever may have been the case with the Tuk- 
seem, (or local divisions of the Tumar Jumraa,) it is at least doubt- 
ful if Akbar ever succeeded in carrying this oji^ressive and unequal 
system of general admeasurement into foil effect. 

In the 5th Report* of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of July 1812 and its Appendix, it is stated that the 
Tumar Jumma of Bengal, i. e., as we have already explained, th^ 
standard assessment of the khurauj, or land revenue, settled oa 
that province in Akbar’s time, (1582,) amounted to 10,693,152 
rupees. 

In 1668 , some few lands were added, and the revenue was raised 
by Sultan Suja,to 13,115,907 rupees. 

In 1722, by Jaffier Khan, to 14,547,043 rupees. 

In 1728, by Sujar Khan, to 16,418>513 rupees* 


* Vide Mr. Shpre^s Minute of June 178^, Appendix* p. 176 / and the 
Statement, No. 1, p. 2^,^Rilckerds> 296. 
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In 1765, by Ali Verdi Khan, to 18,644,067 rupees- 

In 1768, by Cossim AU Khan, to 35,624,333 rupees, 
f In .1768—1, this exorbitant aesessment was reduced by Meet 
Jatf« to e gross settlement of 17,704,766 rupees. 

The method adopted by these successive soverdgns for raising 
the Cessment, and the mode by which they justified it to ibem- 
ijelves, furnish curious exemplifications of the pervading prin^^es 

Ii(u6ulman finance. 

We have already remarked that, besides the Khurauj, J usy^, and 
otha* taxes, stated to be legitimate objects of revenue, there were cer- 
tain Abwab Soubahdarry or vice- regal imposts collected under va- 
rious pretences,for the benefit, and at the caprice, of the great officers 
of state. Such were the Wojuhaut Khasnoveesy, Nuzterana Moc« 
currery, Zer Mathoot, Mathoot Feelkaneh, Foujdary Abwab, Chout 
Marhatta,Ahuk and Kist Gour,NuzzeranaMuusoorGange,Keffayet, 
Serf Sicca, KeffiiyetFoujdaran, Towfeer Jagbiredaran, &c., for an ex- 
planation of which wemust refer the reader to Mr. Rickards.'^ It would 
seem that, at the commencement of every new reign, the Nazira, 
concluding from the mere existence of these imposts, that the standard 
assessment of his predecessor was too low, and being of opinion 
that the taxes exacted by the Zemindars for their own use, were of 
right the dues of the Imperial Khalsa, made a point of raising the 
Tumar Jumma to the amount at which, in his view, it ought origi- 
nally to have been fixed j and bis officers were forthwith compensate 
for the loss by the enactment of new Abwab Soubahdarry to be again 
wnfiscated on the demise of their superior. Thus we find the 
Tumar Jumma gradually increasing, until, in the reign of Cossim 
Ali Khan, it amounted to a sura which it was utterly impossible to 
realise. 

We have been thus minute in our analysis of the Musulman sys- 
tem of finance, because we are informed by Mr. Rickards, and his 
testimony is confirmed by the author of the ‘ Law and Constitution 
of India,’ the minutes of evidence taken before Parliament in 1812, 
and by other sources of unquestionable authority, that this system 
of revenue administration was continued without alteration by the 
British Government, on their succeeding to the possession of terri- 
fory in India. 

In opposition to the opinion of Mr. Shore, (Lord Teignmouth,) 
Hr. Rickards contends, that the Tumar Jumma was not founded 
on any real knowledge or ascertainment of the existing resources of 
the country- j and that, in countries of the extent of Hmdoostan and 
the Deccan, such ascertainment was altogether impossible. 

The principle Of the Tumar Jumma is defended by Mr. Shore, on 
„ ground * that it is calculated to give the sovereign a j^ion ot 
r'fte advantages arising from extended cultivation and increased 


• P. 298. 
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population. All tiie eniinent collectors of India hav« cos^ddered 
this principle not only equitable in itself, but,pe|Hlectly coinsi^dent 
with the best theories of taxatlonrl With the exceptibri,’ t^r^re, 
of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, and others arising out of it, this 
principle will be ibuhd to pervade all our revenue settlements ; the 
object being that the Company’s revenue should either annua^f, or 
at longer intervals, increase in quantity and value, tithei in 
England, with every improvement in the cultivation or produce of 
land. Nothing, however, can be more obvious than that the principle, 
when carried into effect in a country like Iqdia, where the Govern^ 
ment portion of the produce is always the lion s share, where the 
power of men in office is discretionary, and the system itsdf hi^ly 
complicated, must necessarily be a source of incalculable oppres- 
sion, imposition, and error. 

But, even adnaitting that increasing revenue could always be un- 
objectionably drawn from extended cultivation over fresh lands, 
it is still of importance to remark, that the Abwabs were of a to- 
tally different character. These were real additions to exciting 
burthens, being levied on the lixed rate of the Tumar Jumiiia, in 
certain proportions to its amount. These additions are said to have 
equalled 50 per cent, of the Assul in 1058, and to have more than 
doubled that amount by Cossim Ali Khan’s Settlement in 1765. 
And it is the aggregate sum thus realised from the country t viz,, the 
Tumar Jumma and the Ahwahs united, which constituted the stan^^ 
dard we adopted for our own collections on succeeding to the 
Musulman possessions. 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the Tumar Jumma, no 
difference of opinion exists as to the additions made to it by 
successive Nazims, under the denomination of Abwabs. Mr. Shore 
speaks of them as unconstitutional, and liable to the greatest 
abuses. Of the addition imposed by Jaffier Khan, he observes — 

* That it was obtained by measures of the greatest severity j the 
Zemindars, with few, if any exceptions, were dispossessed of all 
management in the collections j and Jaffier Khan’s own offi- 
cers were employed to scrutinize the lands and their produce. 
The severities inflicted on renters in arrear, and upon the Zemindars, 
to compel them to a discovery of their resources, were disgrac^l 
to humanity j and, as if personal indignities and torture were not 
sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to the religion of 1|ie 
people. Pits filled with ordure, and all impurities, were usedas 
prisons for the Zemindars, and these were dignified by the ap- 
pellation of Bykont, the Hindoo paradise. Jaffier Khan is 
also said to have compelled defiiulting Zemindars, with their 
wives and children, to turn Mohammedans. Such was the tiMit 
whom Mohammedan annalists have praised for justice and 
wisdom ; such were the acts of an Administration, whfch, in the 
Oriental Heraid, I'd, 21. S 
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language of Mr. Grant, opened a new and illustrious era of finance.*^ 
Down to the time of Sujah Khan, or till 1728, the Abwabs had 
been consolidated with the Original, or Tumar Jumma. What the 
Zemindars had levied under former Nazims, a succeeding Nazim 
would perpetuate, so that a new standard was thus assumed for 
every successive imposition. General information, or merely the 
supposition of existing profits, was adopted as the grounds for 
these impositions ; a presumption derived from the payment of one 
tux, was sufficient to authorise the demand for another.’ 

The severity of Cossim Ali’s assessment was quite intolerable, 
Mr. Shore calls it mere pillage and rack-rent ^ and, so far from ad- 
mitting it to be any proof of the capacity of the country, he unre- 
servedly condemns it as downright violence and exaction, which 
rendered subsequent decay inevitable. Cossim Ali, in fact, attempted 
to realise all that the Ryots paid j to abolish every gradation of sub- 
jects between the Government, its rapacious tax-gatherers, and over- 
awing military on the one hand, and the miserable cultivators on 
the other j and even, in some instances, to deprive the latter of the 
portion allotted for their subsistence. 

It is a remarkable feature of these Musulman settlements, and 
no small proof of their grievous pressure, that of the Jummas of 
Cossim Ali, Nuncomar, and Mohammed Keza Khan, or from 
1762-3 to 1765-6, and amounting in the aggregate to 75,550,367 
rupees, only 36,955,013 rupees were collected, leaving a balance 
uncollected of 38,595,354 rupees. Such, then, was the state of 
the revenue administration of the Bengal provinces when they came 
into the possession of the British Government. After the grant 
of the Dewanny until the time of Lord Cornwallis, various attempts 
were made by the Court of Directors to protect the Ryots against 
the exactions and oppressions of the Native collectors ; but, as none 
of these schemes contemplated a reduction of tax, and as they were 
framed more on conjectural estimates than accurate surveys, their 
only effect was to increase the confusion, and by inviiding vested 
rights, and destroying ancient franchises, to accumulate difficulties in 
the way of any enlarged measure of permanent reform. To under- 
stand the nature of these successive projects, and of the systems of 
revenue at this moment existing in various parts of India, a clear 
conception of the principles of Musulman finance is absolutely 
essential j and those of our readers who will take the trouble of digest- 
ing the matters of this preliminary review, will have no difficulty 
in following Mr. Rickards through details, which would be other- 
wise (^uite incomprehensible. 

This subject will be continued in our next Number by a delinea- 
tion of the revenue system of the East India Company^ ftom the 
acquisition of the Dewanny until the present time, 

* Mr. Shore’s Minute Appendix, Fifth Report, p. 17 j Rickards’s, 329. 
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COMPABATIVB ESTIMATES OP THSt^tJRFACE AND POPULATION OF 

THE VARIOUS Countries of the Globe. 

No. II. 

Of densely -peopled Countries, and 4keir means of maintaining a 
still higher rate of Population, 

The following table. No. 2, exhibits those countries and portions 
of the globe which are particularly remarkable for the density of 
their population. The fifth column, by showing the number of 
persons comprised in each square mile of land, gives the compara- 
tive estimate of the area with the number of inhabitants ; whilst the 
sixth determines the number of acres for each individual. These two 
columns are decidedly the most important in the table, and worthy 
of very particular attention. Though they exhibit merely bare and 
simple facts, yet the results they lead to are not only exceedingly 
curious but of a description most conclusive. The circumstance 
most striking in them is, to find so great an abundance of inhabi- 
tants in countries naturally of inferior fertility, and some of which 
are even absolutely sterile, or placed under the influence of climates 
little favourable to the vegetation of the cereal plants, a sine qua 
non as regards the propagation of agriculturists. But, on examin- 
ing the tabic, we observe that, in thete places, human labour had 
so far succeeded in mitigating the rigour of the climate, and in 
changing its temperature, that soils naturally ungrateful and 
meagrely endowed had become by art amazingly improved, or even 
completely regenerated by the perseverance of the inhabitants. 

It will be found, moreover, that the productiveness of a country 
depends more on fertility produced by artiiiclal than by natural 
means j and that, whilst the application of industry converts barren 
and savage wastes into fertile and populous fields, countries by na- 
ture highly productive become, when labour is withdrawn, comfort- 
less solitudes. The fact is, the bounties of nature are only of real 
utility to man in proportion as he renders them his own by exertion 
and ingenuity j and that, in general, he possesses, more or less, the 
most valuable qualities of social life according as population is more 
or less dispersed. Where men are thinly scattered over the soil, 
they arc usually but little disposed to labour j and the incentives to 
exertion are less elFectual where the earth is naturally fertile than 
where it is sterile. It is not until the inhabitants of a country be- 
come numerous, and the necessity of diligent industry compels 
them to proportion the means of subsistence to the increase of po- 
pulation, or until they satisfy excitements only to be allayed when 
the means of comfortable subsistence are found, that every species 
of land is forced into a state of productive cultivation. 

S 2 




Countries Number || Popula- 

of Acres. o'5 tion. 
Districts. M * 


Netherlands 15,916,900 21,870 9,600,000 ^ 

Ireland 19,«6,«00 30,3-0 7.000,000 231 

U?Son°'’'' 13,000,000 20,313 7.0011,000 345 

32,332,400 50,363 12,000,000 238 

wastes — _ 

Saw 31.1»M»0 39,126 .2,000,000 Sio' 

lands 

Ss. 6.^00,000 10.000 2.758.632 275 

1785 

Duchy of 268,800 420 138,000 320 

Lucca 

York. West y OOO 2,450 800,000 33(1 

Riding ’ ' ^ — 

Lands incul- i,o30,oo0 1,641 800,000 46( 

tiration 

County of 325,760 510 174,6/0 34^ 

Monapha n 

County of 558,289 872 325,410 37- 

Down — 

County of 210,560 330 124,120 37 

Louth 

Ipart 

' Sent"'; .,367.«.« 3.1«6 « 

1 the North — 

; County of 290,786 4,54 197,427 4: 

Armagh 

l; County of 153,600 210 112,1/5 4' 

■ Renfrew 

S eCity 

land of yg goo 120 60,000 c 

Alta _1_L_ - - 

ounty of 485,120 7^8 398,658 ■ 

urrey 

last Flan- jjg^oOO 200 

ers ■■ _ . 

!Ounty of 1.171,840 1,831 1,0/4,000 

Lancaster ^ 

BWithOUt its 800,000 1,2.50 1,074,000 

I wastes ’ 

iKI'under 6,lM,<»a «.»»» 

! King David 

J Barhadocs, 104 840 164 160,000 

J lU. 1676 

prided snnnnrtfnrw nnniilat.of 


sfg By Nature. By Art. 

b® I 

'V'lat swamnv. a"^ One ui the most lertile, mdu 8 t& 

3 wMdy ^ne-half un- & flourishing countiies, exportingthe 
Knmb?e to veget. products of ite so iUndjna^ 

(V„ 4 . th»nl of itssur^ The desertion of tlUage for the rear. 

2 

; . ' v, ph-dky s o i T 'tl'e Inoustry, pro 

Light, ^ ducing 60 , 000,000 of exports, among 

1 " Kt am? nraTos' vrhfchw^JiyMrtJcles^ 

I 1— rrTT 14,200,000 acres ot excellent pastor 

7 OSMOOacresotun- 10,200,000 acre® of tliebest 

5 2 1-60 cjiltlvated land j^tdl arable lands. 

Ill England alone. - ~T7 — 

I — • a -rnr Lauds in pasture and in tiUage, con 

A contumity of pu ^om the sea, and rendered 

1 tolTS Jhe ana fertile and aonriahint hy InjuMry, 

. , " Changed into a conUnutty ol wed 

Aswanipy aiul st ‘y g^jj^iyj^^gjiaiidmostdcUghtfulgardens, 
i " Senl'veee^sr inodnojngmany articlwfnr^^ 

— w-undy.'m^shisjr .“""S'er^ded wS,S 

1 • Sr;n“nf;air ^ifae^nie^^dn^iti^. 

_1 :r“iwri — ru 7 (K»,ooo acres in stale ol pasture, 

bull one third ol . Ullage, and 

J , 1.4 wastcor UDCuIUvated of exports. ’ 

— -7 “one ol the best cultivated and most 

m!fni!tfursoi^ rtoimsiiing parts of Ireland, exporting 
l‘.> 13-4 moijt unfiuitful soil, pf provisions h manu facturci 

iatic uigdoi . "wj^^^iojuus Tortillage, m a veryl 

Mountainous, womly cultivation, yieUiinJ 

trwShI waste ’ emn,provi.lnn«Xc.. for cipnrtatU 

_ 1 — — T Almost all arable, extremely fruitiit 

1 and yielding a good deal ot com and 

— — VvinST^n^a ;S:;,“r4'?»‘^’nKq 

0 o| • 1-2 fvejcd with ablack. Janary ofjhcmicicnt world. J 

__ ^ ' -oneofme'best cultivated andlnost 

swampy ^oody of Fr^ 

,25 1 1-3 Sorting much of its manufactures. J 

an^-o|m>actquaWy 7 ^ a„a^ndifttreat lor pwmTT^ 

— Lauds covered with » parcelled out in smaUdm- 

iJ I 1-3 rocks and lakes, with fc > and very productive 

‘"1 wastesandf^^ ^ri^^fl^ruTIFdTiT^ but a 

Mountainous, woody ^ of p-eat importance for its 
,r,. 1 1-4 »n 6 n>'«»y; 6 "'iyf»"““„L.eoSn.eree,&m 

ereatmolstujeS ram ...ntivated niid n»tlru.tl. 

— Swampy mU, <.»">■ “blclanda in the kingdom, rcndeiel 
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By these reiterated exertions of agricultural industry, a compara- 
tively small number of husbandmen are enabled to provide food for 
the far larger population who are manufacturers and merchants. 
Artisans, in their turn, by inventing implements and machinery, 
and tradesmen, by establishing division of labour, and providing 
channels of outlet for commodities, facilitate and encourage the 
efforts of the agriculturist. When, in this manner, agriculture has 
furnished abundantly thp necessaries of life, and other wants and 
desires than those of food are created, — when capitalists and 
labourers have divided themselves into the great classes of agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and merchants, — the first supplying the raw 
material, the second working it into such shapes as convenience has 
brought into demand, and the third effecting the mutual exchange re- 
quired, (a raw equivalent of one species of industry for the manufac- 
tured produce of another,) — a vivifying influence is diffused over the 
whole frame, of society, its prosperity promoted, its civilisation ad- 
vanced, and the population of all classes augmented and encouraged. 
Thus, then, an abundant population is a means of developing indus- 
try ) and, as industry augments the number of inhabitants in a 
country, the one can neither advance nor recede without the other- 
By their mutual agency, all the wants of a community are supplied, 
and a surplus created which augments with the increment of its 
creative power. 

Plain and precise facts may be satisfactorily adduced to show 
that countries which to all appearance are overloaded with popu- 
lation, are in reality those which are best able to support their 
inhabitants ; for, taking a surplus population over that required 
for cultivation of the soil as an example, if the number of persons 
of which a nation consists exceeds that which is demanded for agri- 
cultural employment, the supernumerary population find the means 
of subsistence by providing such articles as will tempt the agricul- 
tural class to give in exchange the surplus of their produce. Hence 
it has been said, that there is no country known to have existed, 
where the population was checked in its progress, or kept in 
debasement, for want of the means of subsistence. Tliis assertion, 
though at variance with what experience teaches as well of the 
pastoral as of the savage state, is, however, perfectly true when 
applied to the agricultural condition of society, where, instead of 
being checked, population is constantly extended by the increasing 
multiplication of such means as are calculated lo support its exten- 
sion ; the means administering to the growth of a community being 
effectually obtained by the increase of a population, in defiance of 
the good or bad quality of the soil which that community occupies. 
If the opposite opinion, advanced by the advocates of celibacy and 
of monastic life, were true, the anti-social results which they antici- 
pate ought to be produced in those countries that are highly 
peopled 5 but we shall find, as we proceed, that this doctrine is 
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quite nnfenable, being disavowed by experience, and explicitly 
contradicted by fects. 

There is another position hazarded by the same school of politicw 
economists who force on us the dilemma of celibacy : it is, that food 
increases only in an arithmetical, whilst population MginenJ* « » 
geometrical, ratio. On the contrary, however, we find ‘■‘a* 
kind increase by addition.jn the manner of figures placed one under 
the other, whilst the producU of social nndustry accumulate by, 
multiplication, or as figures disposed horizontally, or side by std ^ 
and. finally, a very satisfactory conclusion may be drawn from some 
unquestionable facts, which go to prove that the scourge of femme 
most ordinarily afflicts those countries which have not arrived at 
that point in which a mutual accommodation is diffused over the 
whole community, proportioned to the augmented subsistence 
renuired for the increasing wants of increasing numbers ; but mat 
this scourge is sufficiently guarded against by that provident con- 
dition of safety which includes contrivances and expedients imme- 
diately resulting from the necessities of a dense population. 

Commencing our statistical researches with the Netherlands, 
we shall find that this portion of ancient Belgium was re- 
nresented by the Roman historians as cold and foggy, ana m 
Lat part wvered with low unhealthy swamps lowards he 
fast, the dense forest of Ardennes, strechmg 

Nervii on the Schcld, extended 250 miles in length by 100 in 
breadth. It was ranged by wild oxen and horses, herds of dks, ana 
especially by multitudes of rein-deer, animals which frequent 
only the colder regions, thus affording testimony of the great 
severity of the climate that then prevailed there. Ihe western 
part exhibited a long continuity of noisome and putrid “>ur»bes, 

intermixed with narrow slips of land, in no respect favourable to 

vccetation. This region of swamps and marshes, being lower than 
the tides of the ocean and the floods of the neighbouring rivers, 
seemed incapable of drainage, and impervious to any efforts ot 
human industry. A commercial spirit, however, and the disposable 
capital, as well as the diqiosable population of the middle ages, 
brought with them a combination of circumstances, which renderea 
the practical wisdom of human art superior to the obstacles ot 
nature, and redeemed from inundation a large and fertile country 
It was during the seventeenth century, that the people, throwing on 
the yoke of a sanguinary and bigoted tyrant, and conquering or 
themselves a noble independence, raised their ^ 

dition at once more industrious and better peopled than any 
spot of similar extent in the world. Notwithstanding that in tbe 
Netherlands there are still districts covered with heath, or inter- 
spersed with lakes and extensive marshes and forests, the population 

is yetextreraelynumerous-226 inhabitants being found in the square 

mile or in the proportion of three acres for each individual, iuei 
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agriculture exhibits what may be done by industry, econppy, and 
perseverance. The proportion of those who draw their ipeans of 
subsistence from the capital and labour of the community, is much 
larger than in any other division of the European commonwealth. 
Continually animated by a spirit of activity, uncultivated heaths pre- 
sented bbjecfs of enterprise to an industrious people 5 and it is not 
less remarkable than astonishing, that some of the most barren 
portions of the country have been rendered the most profitable by 
the abundant crops of flax and other exportable produce, which are 
there reared in great perfection. Their manufacturing industry is 
highly flourishing j in some articles it is deemed unrivalled. Their 
commerce, at one time exceeding that of any country of the world, 
though latterly diminished by the successful competition of other 
nations, promotes their manufactures and agriculture. By the 
combined powers of skill and industry creating a superabundance 
of marketable produce, they carry on an export trade to a vast 
extent. As part of the produce which tlie cultivator himself 
does not consume finds other consumers in the wants of other 
countries, the inhabitants are still capable of increasing and multi- 
plying. A higher rate of population gives them the means of aug- 
menting the surplus produce of their own industry ; and those in- 
ferior soils to be found in the least favoured or most unfruitful 
parts of the kingdom, draw to them a continued succession of 
cultivators. 

This latter statement is a fact confirmed by the present condition 
of the United Provinces. About the year 17^9, ‘^75 inhabitant.s 
were to be found in the square mile, averaging two»and-a-half acres of 
land to each individual. Now, as the United Provinces are that 
portion of the Low Countries immediately snatched from the inun- 
dations of the sea and the inland floods by the persevering 
industry already adverted to, and as they are preserved by stupen- 
dous dykes which the inhabitants have raised, and still support 
with incredible expense of labour and superintendence, — this accu- 
mulation of inhabitants may be considered most astonishing. The 
effect which ensued was, indeed, not less striking than the means 
used to accomplish it. Swamps and marshes being drained and 
converted into excellent meadows, — and the gross and foggy at- 
mosphere purified and attenuated, the land became fitted for tillage, 
and was made to yield its harvest to the hand of the cultivator, while 
innumerable flocks and herds of the very largest breed in Europe 
were raised and fattened upon plains where lately stagnant waters 
alone spread theniselves as haunts for aquatic birds. The inhabit- 
ants who had effected this happy transformation, becoming pro- 
prietors of dairies, manufactured prodigious quantities of the best 
butter and cheese in the world ; and all the produce of their agricul- 
tural industry, when the calls for home consumption had been sup- 
plied, were found yielding a disposable'^urplus for the demands of 
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a large export trade. Thus a country, once a mere miry waste 
apparently the most impracticable and unpromising, whra retimed 
by the steady application of human labour, was made to furnish as 
great abundance of the commodities of Iif(6| and upon as easy terms, 
as they are to be met with in the best countries of Europe. , . 

But the flourishing state of the Dutch manufacturing and cdiDCi-« 
mercial industry may be considered still more remarkable j for 
manufactures of all sorts were carried on with great perfection of 
execution, and some with a superiority which set corapetitioo, at 
defiance. At length there was hardly a spot upon the earth, into 
which the trade of Holland had not penetrated, or from which this 
industrious and enterprising people had not gleaned certain profits to 
enrich their native land. The advantages effected by persevering 
labour were remarkably exhibited in the number of its spl^id 
towns, computed at 150, — its villages at 1500, — an amount extra- 
ordinary for the narrow confines of the country. A general increase 
of the population was every where excited and developed. This ac- 
cumulation of numbers brought into requisition every species of 
industry, which was assisted again by the cheapness of labour. 
Thus a country which owed its very existence among the states of 
Europe to a series of artificial expedients, stood as an evidence of 
what the creative powers of a community could effect, acting with 
unity and firmness, and excited by one common principle. It was 
an extraordinary product of human industry, and yet it presents 
results still more interesting and curious when we reflect that a 
population so dense, and at that time the greatest of any country 
in the world, has yet been able to support a continued augmen- 
tation of numbers. 

In the neighbouring province of Flanders, these advantages were 
obtained in a still higher degree. French Flanders, or the De- 
partment du Nord, is the most populous or best inhabited part of 
France. With a soil far less fertile, and a climate fur less favourable 
than what arc possessed by many other departments, it has by the 
ingenious application of well-directed labour raised its population to 
the hi^ rate of 4"25 persons to the separe mile, being one acre and 
three-fourths for each inhabitant j and this proportion, already so great, 
increases rapidly. East Flanders gives a still higher statistical 
return, since 56*0 inhabitants are to be found in the square mile, of- 
fering only one acre and one-eighth for each individual. During the 
period that this accumulation of inhabitants was going on, produc- 
tive cultivation was advancing in a ratio still more rapid than the 
wants of the Community, since there was always such an unappro- 
priated surplus of subsistence that Flanders was often reckoned the 
granary of France and Germany, and not unfrequently of England. 
This province was regarded, in short, as one of the pledslontest, as 
well as one of the richest and most fruitful, spots in Europe. To these 
advantages of well-regulated cultivation, if we add those obtained 
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by the flourishing state of its manufectures, its great exports and 
extensive commeree, it will be seen that no country is better abl^ 
to increase and multiply its inhabitants, and more easily to bear 
such increase 5 for it proves that the plenty secured by the surplus 
of industry, provides abundantly for the growth of population, how 
crowded soever it may be, and possesses means for warding off the 
affliction of scarcity, or the visitation of famine. 

If from the Continent we proceed to the survey of Ireland, we find 
that nature had bestowed here a soil so universally rocky that it 
predominated every where 5 and a climate so moist, and seasons so' 
generally wet and foggy, that the lower plains were, for the most 
part, converted into morasses, fens, and peat-mosses, while extensive 
districts were covered with lakes and forests. The moisture which 
these combined to produce was one of the most inconvenient cir- 
cumstances of the climate j the air becoming impregnated with 
noxious exhalations, its inhabitants were placed in a country where- 
scarcely any advantage was to be obtained, except from the labours 
of industry. They soon availed themselves of art to aid the capa»- 
bility of the soil, and by the destruction of the forests obtained 
the finest pastures in the world, where cattle might be bred and 
herds reared innumerable ; but lands, in every respect suitable for 
tillage, have not been rendered as productive as they might have 
been. The inhabitants, whom ancient authors have represented aS’ 
existing in the odious and disgusting condition of savage life, in- 
creased very slowly, till the end of the sixteenth century, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh introduced into the island the potatoe. After tl>e 
culture of this American vegetable and its adoption as food became 
general, the population multiplied rapidly, doubling itself in half a 
century, or rather quadrupling itself in less time than the popula- 
lation of Britain took to double its numbers. At the present period, 
it has attained a ratio of 231 inhabitants to the square mile, being 
2 f acres to each person.^' As there are only two-thirds of the surface 


* The first authentic account of the population of Ireland is given by 

Sir Willuim Petty, in his tract entitled ‘ The Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land/ Sir William had been employed by Government to superintend 
the survey and valuation of the forfeited estates, instituted during tho 
Protectorate ; and so well did he execute his task that this survey still 
continues after the lapse of two centuries to be the standard of reference 
p of Law, as to all points of property At this time, when 

rarliainentary discussion has a paramount and peculiar reference to this 
portion of the empire, the statistical facts of Sir William Petty becorae- 
highly valuable. In fllustration of the foregoing remarks, these are his 
words : 

* t»«tnher of people now in Ireland (1672) is about 1,100,000, viz. 
oUOjOOO English, Scotch, and Welch Protestants, and 800,0(X) Papists ; 
'vnereof one-fourth are children unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the 
retnamder are, by reason of their quality and estates, above the neces- 
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of the in a state of culture, the real proportion wiU ^x 345 per. 
sons to a squaremile.leaviug only two acres fo^ eflch indivjdud. 
number is certainly very considerable, especially if we reflect 
the fields in a state of tillage are far from being well cultivated, and 
that the peculiar adaptation of the land for pasturage M^ions 
the desertion of tUlage for the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
to the consequent injury of the growth ot population, and to the 
manifest discouragement of industry. Notwithstan^ng these, evi. 
dent disadvantages, the country not only supplies fo^ for ite nn. 
merous inhabitants, but produces a surplus for annual exportation 
amountiner on an average, to six millions of pounds sterhugm 
provisions alone, and nearly as much in Irish manufactures. But 
what is more to be remarked, the population at home, and the over- 
nlus of provisions for export, increase together with equal rajadity, 
Ld show that there is, in effect, a mutual operation, one being 
the consenueiice of the other. It is true, that, like the ancient 
Effvotians who lived upon pulse, and sold their corn, the mere Irish 
fetd almost whoUy upon potatoes, and export their best provisions ; 
if however, the peasantry of Ireland do not live well, the faidt a 
ascribable Mt to the country, whose natural fertility pours forth 
Lh abundance, but to those evils which are the result of moral 
and Dolitical causes. With better institutions, a more enlightened 
policy, and a system of agriculture as skilful as that of Lugland, the 
island could support, very easily, a population at least four times as 
imerous as the present, since the lands now in culture, at twenty 
bu^els of wheat per acre, could be made to yield sixty-fave millions 
of ouarters whilst at present the six millions sterling in exported 
ICis 'represent only three hundred and seventy-five « 
quarters of corn, that is, subsistence lor a million more of inhab - 
ants; and nearly as much might be obtained in addition from its 
expo’rt of manufactured commodities. 

Bv this computation, we iierceive the great advantage of ar^e 
lands over pasture, and the importance of converting meadows into 


sitv of corporal labour; so as there remain 750,000 labouring men and 
wJmpn 500 000 whereof do perform the present work of the nation. 

‘ The said' 1 100,000 people do live in about 200,000 families or hous , 
wti 4 *reof there are about 16,000 which have more than one chimney m 
each and about 24,000 which have but one ; all the other houses, e g 
tfifi 000 are wretched nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or doo 
thau th^ose of the savage Americans, and whoUy 
unfit for the making merchantable butter, cheeese, or the m 

td and FraJCe are bat four, and in Holland scarce one.- 
Pp. 114 and U^, ed. 1719. 
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^rn fields, in the very many instances in Ireland in which the 
^und promises well for the culture of grain. This is ttot the bold 
’peculation of a theorist ^ its effects have been shown by expe- 
•ience, and beneficially practised in many parts of this very ^lahd, 
ind, what is remarkable, not in the most fertile counties, as 
L/imerick, Tipperary, or Meath, but in those naturally the purest 
n soil j and the result of such persevering labour and well-directed 
ndustry has been to render the districts in which such experiments 
bve been tried at once the best cultivated and peopled, as well as 
the most productive and flourishing, of any spots in the kingdom. 
In this manner the county of Monaghan, from being poor and ill- 
peopled, has become rich and populous, so as to have risen to the 
rate of 342 inhabitants to the square mile, being one acre and 
three-quarters for each individual ; besides carrying on an export 
trade in provisions and manufactured articles. The county of 
Down is still more thriving j its arable lands, being in a high state 
of cultivation, yield a large surplus of grain and other provisions, so 
that its number of inhabitants has been raised to the rate of 373 to 
the square mile, or one acre and three-quarters for each individual. 
The county of Lowth is almost all arable ; its lands, having been 
thus rendered fertile, produce a great quantity of corn and other 
articles £()r exportation, notwithstanding its population is not less 
than 376 persons to the square mile, or one acre and two-thirds for 
each inhabitant. The county of Armagh, with a soil naturally 
unyielding and rocky, has been much improved in consequence of 
proprietors of estates having distributed tlieir lands into small 
allotments ; the ground has thus made good returns to the labourer, 
especially when hemp and flax have been cultivated for the linen- 
manufacture. These have produced their effects on the growth of 
population, raising the number of persons on a square mile to 436 j 
that is, one acre and one-third for each individual. In regard to the 
county of Dublin, the neighbourhood of the capital has rendered its 
fields the best cultivated and most fertile of the kingdom. Eighty 
towns or large villages being situated in the country around, the 
whole district has become so rich and populous, that the census of 
the people, without including the metropolis, averages at the rate of 
500 inhabitants to the square mile, being only one and one-fifth of 
an acre for each. 

Thus facts and experience, pointing out the means by which the 
poorest parts of Ireland have become the most flourishing and best 
peopled, sufficiently show how those countries which possess 
a better soil may easily improve their condition and increase 
Ineir population. As to that spirit of enterprise which carries 
so many of the labouring Irish into all parts, it is not so prejudicial to 
agriculture by diminishing the working classes at home as might 
at first seem, because the population increases with a rapidity more 
than equal to the wants of the land brought under cultivation. If 
call to mind that the provinces of Spain which furnished the 
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greateet number of emigrants, were constantly the most populous 
in tbe kingdom, we may be led to draw this inference, that 
an excitement to emigration is a continual incitement to the 
propagative powers of human society. Be that as it may, never 
was there a country which, losing so many of its community with- 
out supplying such loss by fresh immigration, replenished so speedily 
the number of its labouring classes. Notwithstanding that a long 
series of unhappy moral and political circumstances have vitiated 
its whole public economy, and retarded that better destiny which 
might have awaited the physical capabilities of its people, its 
value and importance as a component f)art of the British empire are 
not over-rated in esteeming it one of the brightest jewels in the 
crown of Britain. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, the country exhibited no 
very promising appearance. It was overspread by immense forests, 
extensive heaths, chalky downs, rank meadowlands, and numerous 
fens and marshes. Its inhabitants, who used no sort of grain, but 
chiefly subsisted on animal food and milk, were a population few in 
number and spread widely apart. The Romans, in introducing 
the arts of civilised life, and establishing that relationship of con- 
jugal affection unknown to the matrimonial institutions of Brifciin, 
which admitted a community of wives, changed at once the wild 
features of the country, as well as those of society. Forests were 
cleared, marshes drained, towns built, and an impulse given to the 
increase of the people, which rendered this island the nursery of the 
Koman army. After the Romans withdrew, this progress was re- 
tarded, and for a time stopped in its advance by the successive 
invasions of the Piets, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans. These 
ravages and devastations being further aggravated by convulsions 
at home and contentions abroad, which desolated the country from 
one end to the other, it was not until the Protestant Reformation, 
in the 16th century, breaking in upon the monastic institutions, and 
conferring a new, though, for a time, a slow impulse upon popula- ' 
tion, that it doubled itself in something more than a century j — and 
in these later times, when the principal sources of public industry 
are better understood, and produce a simultaneous action in the 
progress of social life, its numbers have been increased two-fold 
in something less than a century. The population of England, 
without adding that of Wales, is, at this time, rated at 258 persons 
to the square mile, being to each person a proportion of 2 2-3d3 
acres j but, as there is still a fourth part of the surface composed of 
waste lands, the ratio, in fact, would rise to 315 inhabitants to the 
square mile, exhibiting an average of 2 l-60th acres to each 
person. 

, This dense population, the highest of all the great states now ex- 
isting on the earth, is powerfully quickened by the best practical 
agriculture, by manufactures the most numerous and ingenious, by 
commercial intercourse prosecuted with an industry and success 
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tinexarapled in any counti^, and by a system of profitable labour, 
af 5 sisted by an inland communication by means of canals and roads 
so admirably constructed as to give it advantages that do not exist 
in any other country whatever. It is scarcely possible to limit the 
extent to which population may be kept increasing when such 
powerful agents, the result of progressive skill and ingenuity, are 
applied to stimulate, by reciprocal action, its advancement and that 
of its industry. Of the 24 millions of acres now in cultivation, 
there are about 14 millions in a state of pasture. Ten millions only 
are in tillage, — a disproportion which would seem little adapted for 
an increasing population. This greater proportion of pasture 
allows a greater consumption of animal food than what is known 
in any other country. By bringing into requisition a million and 
a half of labourers, the arable land might produce at the rate of 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre yearly, — an additional support 
that would maintain a community five-fold the number of that exist- 
ing at present, calculating at the average rate of four bushels per 
inhabitant. A large portion of valuable soil would still be with- 
drawn from the cultivation of human food for purposes of taste and 
luxury, whilst yet uncounted benefits might be made to result to 
manufactures and commerce, by about two millions of additional 
artisans and tradesmen, who, by tlreir labour would furnish, the one 
the chief articles of exportable trade, and the other the means of 
profitable barter. At present, among the annual exports are to be 
found bacon and hams, beef and pork, lieer and ale, bread and bis- 
cuits, corn and flour, butter and cheese, hops and seeds, and othe^ 
articles to the amount of two millions sterling. These exports 
altogether have exceeded fifty millions in value, a sum that re- 
presents one hundred millions of bushels of corn, or more than the 
average annual consumption of wheat in Great Britain and Ireland. 
With the powerful means of effecting an almost exhaustless pro- 
duction here shown, England can support an immense increase in 
ils population, even supposing industry should remain stationary,— 
a circumstance not to be expected, because experience proves that the 
products of industry are multiplied in a greater ratio than the in- 
crease of population. This will be seen by the following statement. 


England, 


Years. 

Population. 

Increase of 
Population. 

Exportations of 
British Produce 
& Manufactures 

Increase 
of Exports. 

1781 

7,473,000 


£8,000,000 


1791 

8,175,000 

702,000 

16,810,019 

£8,810,019 

1801 

3,331,000 

156,000 

25,719,980 

8,909,961 

1811 

9,538,827 

1,207,827 

34,940,550 

9,220,570 

1821 

11,261,437 

1,722,610 

43,558,490 

8,617,940 

1821 

12,218,500 

957,063 

53,341,700 

9,783,210 
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Tbia result must appear conclusive ; since it proves, thet, whilst 
population was increasing by thousands, the surplus proceeds of 
industry which were exported, were increased by millions. Thus 
the calculations of some economists, who advance a doctrine very 
opposite to this, are contradicted by facts j and the fallacy of a geo* 
metrical ratio to be ascribed to population, whilst an arithmetical 
one was to be applied to the growth of food, is exposed by details 
showing the reality to be just the reverse. The complex multipli, 
cation of the produce over the simple increase of the producer, is 
the result of that knowledge and ingenuity in man, which arms 
him with the force of all the elements, in order to ease the toil, and 
abridge the number, of labourers. Every mechanical improvement 
and invention, therefore, whatever may be its immediate tendency 
in temporarily displacing n number of the working class, brings 
with it benefits, not confined to the capitalist, but extending to all 
classes of the community. We must admit this, or, if we reject the 
use of machinery, reflect on the fallacy in which we must be in- 
volved, when an appeal is made to that dense population of the 
world, who could not otherwise draw sustenance from the earth for 
their numbers but by the assistance of the plough and other useful 
instruments of production. Those who argue otherwise, dis- 
pensing with the aid of the mill and the waggon, and condemning I 
men to effect all their ends by mere animal strength, would in- j 
crease, indeed, opportunities of industry for a labouring people, but | 
would diminish the comforts of civilisation 3 for it is to render the , 
quantity of commodities produced greater in proportion to the quan- 
tity of labour set in motion, that the faculty of invention becomes 
excited; and the power acquired by mechanical help is then but a 
more judicious employment of labour, which gives to the inliabi- 
tants of a country, as we see in the case of England, a superiority in 
all the practical purposes of life, that at once accelerates the means 
of increase, and adds to the support of a growing population. 

Temporary occurrences do not invalidate these principles : the 
results having been confirmed by the experience of many countries, 
they stand upon unexceptionable authority. If we take the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, we find there a district but little favoured by 
nature, indebted to the art and industry of its inhabitants for lands 
the best cultivated, and the most productive, crowded with 
cities, besides large villages and ‘towns, and opulent manufactures. 
Though the third of its surface be still waste, there are three hundred 
and thirty persons to the square mile, being about two acres w 
each inhabitant j but, if we exclude the waste lands from our rwkon- 
ing, the rate of population would rise to four hundred and eighty- 
eight persons to the square mile, or one and a quarter acreW 
each individual j 1,050,000 acres of land are in culture, ^ 
these 700,000 being pasture, only 350,000 are in tillage, — a dispf^ 
portion, though manifestly injurious to the growth of population 
alleviated by the flourishing state of trade and manufactures 
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^whilst its lands^ in addition to the food dcirived from its pastures, 
at the riit^ of twenty bushels of wheat per acre, would yield supplies 
for double its existing number of inhabitants^ 

The county of Surrey is a still better example of the creating 
genius of man, by his indefatigable industry. TTiis county, though 
naturally one of the poorest and most sterile in the kingdom, has 
been converted into one of the richest and most luxuriant. Though 
five parts of the surface are chalky downs in a state of pasture, the 
population has attained the high rate of 526 persons to the square 
mile, being one and one-sixth of an acre to each individual, — a sur- 
prising density for such a soil, but still yearly increasing. 

The prolific influence of manufactures on the growth of popula- 
tion has no where been seen to such advantage as in Lancashite. 
Occupied formerly by the fierce and wild Brigantes, who, scattered 
among its moorlands, its forests, and wastes, wandered with their 
flocks under a foggy sky and a wet climate, it at present exhibits 
high lands and low lands, that form the most luxuriant prospects : 
corn and meadow grounds, with the intermixture of enclosures and 
plantations, cheerful villages and populous towns, convey an idea 
of the opulence effected by trade, by manufactures, and industry. 

The manufactures in this district, by the crowded societies they 
create, would seem to towns what towns are to the country. From 
the collision of this mass, one with the other, there results an 
improvement of the mind, with an impairing of the physical powers, 
like the precious gems that, while by mutual friction they round their 
asperities and develop their brilliancy, diminish also their bulk and 
injure their frame. Still there are moral qualities in manufacturing 
communities, which, producing their effects on the arts, create ex- 
citements which directly and indirectly thrust forward the bulk of 
society, till they fill new functions, or acquire stations hitherto un- 
occupied, as fluids, when impelled, overflow and spread themselves 
into low and empty places. It is by such indirect means that the 
county of Lancaster has been rendered so very densely peopled. 
The proportion of the acre to the population is at this time as 586 
inhabitants to the square mile, or as one and a half acre to each 
person ^ but, as one-third of the surface still lies waste, the positive 
ratio is 860 persons to the square mile, or three-fourths of an acre 
to each individual. This surprising ratio is continually increasing } 
and, though facts prove much better than arguments its power of 
affording subsistence tp such a population, we will investi^te 
whether this is done by effective means within the county. The 
question may be at once solved by this computation : 450 thousand 
acres of arable land^ at twenty bushels of wheat per acre, could 
supply food for a number of persons amounting to double that of 
tile present population. . Then there are the products of 350 thou«* 
sand acres of pasturage, beside extensive commons, and, above all. 
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the advantages derived from a prodigious quantity of manufactured 
goods, equal to the consumption of all Europe. As every kind of 
industry, by the strength of the motives to save, and to employ 
savings in production, and in the replacing by fresh accumulations 
the large masses necessarily abstracted from the national capital by 
public exigencies, creates a surplus, the enlightened and industrious 
population of this county has within itself the means of addihg to 
its strength, — so that the amazing proportion 860 inbabitanls to 
the square mile is under-rating the maximum of its capability j and 
yet, if England was peopled in this ratio to its present cultivable 
surface, it would possess a population of fifty millions of souls. 

In the next Number we shall proceed to illustrate the same 
principles, by an examination of the circumstances as to popula- 
tion of some of the most distinguished countries and nations of 
antiquity^ 

G. G. 


Hymn to Nature. 

By Edward Quiilinan, Esq, 

Goddess of the green retreats. 

Thee my boundless worship greets ! 
Every hill and every dell 
Has for me a Druid cell ; 

Every leafy fane of thine 
Holds for me a holy shrine. 

Where the river flows and flaunts 
Wide astray from human haunts , 
Where the ruin’s lonely mass 
Clouds its waters as they pass ; 
Where the light and frolic fawn 
Bounds along the dews of dawn ; 
Where at noon, by pool or brook. 
Crowds the herd in wild-wood nook j 
Where at eve, from toil released. 
Rests the meek disburthen’d beast ; 
Wheresoe’er my footsteps roam. 
Nature, still I find a home 3 
And in every bower of thine 
Still my worship fijids a shrine. 
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Those who by personal observation, or the relation of others, are 
aware of the immense variety of interests, the conflicting influence 
of which renders our Government in India feeble and insecure, will 
readily acknowledge, that if there exist in European society an 
element of discord, yet a stranger to our Eastern territories, no 
exertion should be spared to prevent its introduction. That some 
great change must soon take place in the character of our connec- 
tion with India, by which a closer and more intimate intercourse 
between the superior and dependent state may be secured, we trust 
there is no good reason to doubt. Free settlement and coloniza- 
tion will, ere long, produce a mighty revolution in the condition of 
India j an identity of interest will knit together all classes of the 
community ; and if no acescent ingredient be permitted to curdle 
the union thus formed for mutual advantage, happiness, content, 
and prosperity will speedily be found among its fruits. The va- 
rious systems of fiscal extortion under w’hich the people are now 
condemned to live, have, unfortunately, rendered the necessary 
means of subsistence so precarious and uncertain, that all their 
energies are directed to the provision for their animal wants. They 
have no heart to listen to instruction, no taste for lessons of moral 
virtue, no desire to fashion their habits and modes of thought on 
file model of their more civilized rulers. Doomed to a servitude 
of which there appears no limit in severity or duralion, the pros- 
pect of improving their condition never enters into their contem- 
plation j the sole object of their life is to save from the rapacity of 
the tax-gatherer their miserable pittance of rice ; and they turn 
with loathing and indifference from the moral maxims and 
religious novelties of the governors by whom they are plundered 
and oppressed. 

The time, however, cannot now be distant when some attempt 
will be made to reconcile the interests of England with the well- 
being of the people of India, In every department of our admi- 
nistration, innumerable signals indicate an approaching change. 
The wise recognition of long disputed claims at home, has given 
leisure to legislative attention ; the restless activity of ambition will 
soon seek new objects of employment j and to a mind really anxious 
to promote the honour of his country and the happiness of man- 
kind at large, none presents itself in such bold and prominent 
relief as the emancipation of our Indian subjects. A very slight 
investigation will suffice to demonstrate the utter inability of India 
to defray the charges of its present Government. The treasures of 
Madras and Bombay have long ago been drained. The revenues 
of Bengal barely suffice for its own mean and parsimonious estab- 
hshmerits : not one rupee remains to civiKse or improve, to conquer 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. T 
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the abhorrence of the Natives to our manners and institutions, to 
diffuse the blessings of education, to stimulate industry, to reward 
merit, or even to tempt a deliberate comparison between their own 
degrading superstitions and the enlightened ordinances of revealed 
religion. Clear enough it must be to every one who has candidly 
considered the subject, that the system of extorting froipa the 
miserable ryots the last anna of their hard-earned gains, cannot be 
permitted to continue j and that on whomsoever the burthen may 
fall, the peasantry must at all events be relieved. 

When this measure of justice and humanity shall be accom- 
plished, and free settlement shall have introduced to the Natives of 
India a body of Europeans not actuated by motives of unprincipled 
gain, it may be rationally hoped that their prejudices and supersti- 
tions will gradually wear away, and that some disposition will be 
manifested to learn frbm their new friends and associates the secret 
of their moral and intellectual superiority. But before any such 
effects can be expected to arise in the remote portions of our domi- 
nions, the groundwork must be laid at the seats of Government. 
From the three Presidencies, and principally from Calcutta, the 
stream of every comprehensive system of improvement must flow. 
Of the institutions of the metropolis, the features will be reflected 
throughout the provinces, and the opinions expressed by those in 
injinediate contiguity with the parent establishrnent will, of ne- 
cessity, regulate the influence and efficiency of its ramifications in 
the departments. If the people of India discover that a spirit of 
jealousy and exclusion, of distrust and hatred, divides and disgraces 
the professors of that Christianity which is represented to them as a 
mild, merciful, and charitable dispensation, — and that though 
united in a generic name, the preachers Of the new doctrines are 
separated into an infinite variety of sects and parties, n^utually 
hating and injuring each other, — we may rest assured that they will 
not lightly relinquish a system under which they at least enjoy 
religious peace, merely to embrace a creed replete with theoretical 
contradictions, and practically injurious to society, by embittering 
with spiritual and theological antipathies the ordinary occupations 
of life. 

We have been led to these reflections by the constructions put by 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta on the provisions of the will of the 
late General Martin. It is in all probability known to many of our 
readers that the General left a considerable sum (350,000 sicca ru- 
pees) to the town of Calcutta to found and endow a charity-school. 
The will contained a direction by which the means of carrying th^ 
intention into effect after bis decease were left in the discretion of 
Government or of the Supreme Court, The matter was referred 
by their Lordships to (he Master to report as to the best mode of 
giving effect to the intentions of the testator j and the apparent and 
constructive discrepancies between the will itself and the scheme 
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approved of, have been the subject of much discussion in the Cal- 
cutta papers. 

The following is an extract from the will of General Martin : 

' I give and bequeath the sum of two hundred thousand '‘sicca 
rupees to the town of Calcutta, to be put at interest in Government 
paper, or in the most secure mode possible j and this principal and 
interest to be put under the protection of Government or the Su- 
preme Court, that they may devise an institution, the most neces- 
sary for the public good of the town of Calcutta, or establishing a 
school to educate a certain number of children of any sex to a cer- 
tain age, and to have them put apprentice to some profession when 
at the conclusion of their school, and to have them married when of 
age } and I also wish that every year a premium of a few rupees or 
other things, and a medal, be given to the most deserving or virtu- 
ous girl or boy, or to both, to such that have come out of that school, 
or that are still in it, and this to be done on the same day of ''the 
month I died : that day, those that arc to be married are to be married, 
and to have a sermon preached at the church to the boys and girls 
of the school j afterwards a public dinner for the whole, and a toast 
to be drunk in memorjindum of the founder. This institution is to 
bear the title of ' La Martinibre,’ and to have an inscription either 
on stone or marble in large character, to be fixed in any part of the 
school, on it wrote : Instituted by Major-General Martin, bora 

the of January, 1/35, at Lyons, who died the day, month, and 

year, (mentioning the day, month, and year,) and buried at — — , 
(mentioning the place j) and as I am little able to make any arrange- 
ment for such an institution, I am in hope Government or the Su- 
preme Court will devise the best institution for the public good, and 
to have it, as I said above, mentioned in the name of the institutor. 
\fter every article of my or this will and testament is or are fully 
ettled, and every article provided and paid for the several pensions, 
ir other gifts, donations, institution, and other, any sum remaining 
nay be made to serve, first to buy or build a house for the institu- 
ion, as that it may be made permanent and perpetual by securing 
he interest by Government paper either in India or Europe, that 
he interest annually may support the institution. For this reason, 
give and bequeath one hundred and fifty thousand sicca rupees 
nore, according to the proportion that may remain after every ar- 
icle of* this testament is fulfilled, then this to be added for the per- 
nanency of that institution, making the sum of three hundred and 
ifty thousand sicca rupees.’ 

Alterations of the Scheme for a School, contained in the Master s 
Report, in the Case of Edward Streettell at the relation of 
IVickens v. John Palmer and Others, 

* Art. I. — .That a School be established within the limits of the town 
Calcutta, and for the benefit of the said town, upon a plan which 
T 2 
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shall be, as nearly as possible, in conformity with the directions of 
the will of General Claude Martin, deceased. 

* Art. II. — That out of the funds, now standing to the credit of 
this cause in the name of the Accountant-General, 80,000 sicca 
rupees be appropriated and applied to the purpose of erecting, 
furnishing, and completing a building in Hastings -place, upon the 
^ound already purchased under an order of the Supreme Court 
made in this suit, and that such building shall be of plain and simple 
appearance, but of solid and substantial structure, and shall consist 
of a school-room sufficient for at least one hundred scholars, and of 
a dining-hall for the same number, and a library of sufficient size 
on the ground floor, and that, over these, there shall be convenient 
apartments for a schoolmaster and schoolmistress and ten girls. 
That the building shall front north and south, and have a broad 
verandah on each side for the use of the scholars when they 
are not in school j and that on one of the fronts there shall be 
a marble tablet, containing an inscription in these words : ^ This 
school, named La Martinii^re,” was established and is sup- 
ported by means of property bequeathed for that purpose by 
Claude Martin, a native of France, and a Major-General in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company. He was born at 
the City of Lyons, in the month of January, of the year of our 
Lord, 1735, and died at Lucknow, in the kingdom of Oude, on the 
day of in the year of our Lord, 18 , This 

building was completed in the year of our Lord, 18"i and that 
sufficient and convenient offices and out-houses be also built for the 
accommodation of the school-master and school-mistress, and ten 
girls, who may be constantly resident upon the premises, and for 
preparing the daily breakfast and dinner of one hundred boys as 
day-boarders j and that the whole of the ground shall be surrounded 
by a wall and gates, and be laid out in the manner best adapted for 
securing a free ventilation of the buildings, and for affording the 
means of recreation and exercise to the scholars at proper hours 
of the day 3 and that the trustee or receiver appointed by the Su- 
preme Court in this suit be authorised and required to contract for, 
direct, superintend, and complete the said building according to the 
foregoing directions 3 and that after the completion, furnishing, 
fitting up, and duly ordci ing of the said buildings and grounds, and 
the purchase of a library ;is hereinafter directed, the residue of the 
whole sum now standing to the credit of this cause, be invested in 
Bengal Government securities in the name of the Charity of La 
Martinihre for the maintenance, support, and carrying on of the 
said school 3 and that the interest of the said principal sum be re- 
ceived by the Deputy-Visitor, to be appointed as hereinafter di- 
rected, who shall be answerable for the same, and who shall have 
authority to make all payments thereout, which may be allowed by 
the decree of the Court 3 and after the payment of all such sums for 
the maintenance, support, and currying on of the said school accord- 
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ing to the decree of the Court, he shall be bounfi at the end of eiach 
year to invest the residue of the said interest, if there should be 
any, in Bengal Government securities, in the name of the Charity 
of liS Martinifere, as an increase and addition to the principal suna 
originally invested for the support of the school. 

'Art. III.— That a useful library of books in the English lan- 
guage only, be purchased, under the directions of the^^Deputv- 
Visitor to be appointed, as hereinafter directed, for the use of 
scholars, as hereafter directed, and that none of the books be 
allowed to be taken away from the premises and ground belonging 
to the school. ° ^ 

^ Art. ly. — That the Governor-General for the time being, or the 
Vice-President, or other person acting as Governor-General, shall be 
visitor of the school, if on or before the day of 

which shall be in the year of our Lord 18^ , the assent 
thereto of the Governor-General in Council shall be obtained. 

‘Art. V.— That a Deputy-Visitor of the school shall from time to 
time be appointed by the Supreme Court of Judicature, subject to 
the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and that such 
appointment shall be communicated to the Governor-General in 
Council as soon as it is madej and unless within fourteen days after 
such communication the disapprobation of the Governor-General in 
Council shall be duly signified to the Supreme Court, the said ap- 
pointment shall be valid and effectual : provided always, that for 
serious misconduct or great neglect the Supreme Court may at any 
time, with the approbation ot the Governor-General in Council 
revoke such appointment and remove such Deputy-Visitor from all 
care and superintcndance of the said school, and from all inter- 
fyence therewith ; and that it shall be the duty of the said Deputy- 
Visitor to receive and dispose, in the manner hereinbefore directed 
the interest accruing upon the principal sums invested for the 
support of the school, and visit, inspect, examine, and inquire into 
tne affairs, management, and conduct of the said school ; and once in 
Jvery quarter of a year to lay before the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil and the Supreme Court of Judicature, a report of the accounts 
ina ot the state and proceedings of the said scliool j and once a 
jear upon the anniversary of the death of the founder, to preach. 

It the said Deputy- Visitor shall not be in holy orders, then to 
procure a clergyman of the Church of England to preach, an ap- 
fopriate sermon to the boys and girls of the said school, who for 
a purpose shall be assembled by the master and mistress at some 
liPMf j to time, to appoint such conve- 

vacations and holidays for the said school as he may deem 
ket ^ do all other things which may be directed by the 

urn? u . 5 interest of the principal 

choor th before directed for the support of the said 

' ^pputy-Visbor do annually appropriate and set apart. 
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and apply, as a salary or remuneration for himself, the said De- 
puty-Visitor, the sum of 4,200 sicca rupees. 

* Art. VI, — That the appointment of a school-master and school- 
mistress shall from time to time be made by the Deputy- Visitor, 
subject to the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, to whom such appointment shall 
be communicated immediately on its being made j and unless either 
the said Governor-General in Council, or the said Supreme Court 
shall signify their disapprobation to the Deputy- Visitor within four- 
teen days after the appointment shall have been communicated to 
them, the said appointment shall be valid and effectual : provided 
always, that for any misconduct or neglect the Deputy- Visitor may, 
with the approbation of the Governor-General in Council, and of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, revoke such appointment, and 
dismiss and remove from the said school, the said school-master 
and school -mistress j and that, from the interest accruing on the 
principal sum invested as before directed for the maintenance and 
support of the school, the Deputy- Visitor do annually set apart, 
and appropriate, and pay over the sum of 7,200 sicca rupees as the 
salary of the school-master, and 3,600 sicca rupees as the salary of 
the school-mistress of the said school j and that if the said school- 
master or school-mistress should require assistants, that they do 
pay their assistants out of their respective salaries. 

^ Art. VII. — That the Deputy- Visitor shall from time to time 
select from amongst the children of the Christian inhabitants of 
Calcutta, a suflicient number of girls of an age not less than four 
years, nor more than twelve, so that there may always be the 
number of ten girls resident at the school, except during any holi- 
days to be appointed as hereinbefore directed ; and that such girls 
shall be entirely supported out of the funds belonging to the said 
school, and that they shall live within the building, and be in- 
structed by the school-mistress in reading and writing, in English, 
Bengalee, and Ilindoostanee, and in arithmetic, and in needle-work 
and embroidery, and such other useful skill and knowledge as may 
qualify them to be teachers themselves, or otherwise enable them 
to obtain an honest livelihood after their departure from the school; 
and that no girl shall be permitted to remain at the said school 
after she is seventeen years of age, unless she be employed as a 
servant or assistant teacher therein ; but according to the state of 
the funds, moderate sums may from time to time be advanced, at 
the discretion and by the direction of the Deputy-Visitor, for the 
purpose of enabling any girl, upon her departure from the school, 
to. obtain any honest employment or means of livelihood, or as a 
marriage portion for such girls. 

* Art. VIII. — That the Deputy-Visitor shall from time to time se- 
lect from amongst the children of the Christian inhabitants of Cal- 
futta, a sufficient number of boys of an age not less than five years. 
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tor more than ten, so as that there may always be the number of 
thirty boys attendant upon the said school, and supported there as 
day-boarders, and that no boy shall be permitted to remain at the 
said school after he is seventeen years of age, unless he be employed 
as a servant or assistant teacher therein j but that according to the 
state of the funds, moderate sums may from time to time be ad- 
vanced at the discretion and by the direction of the Deputy-Visitor, 
for the purpose of putting out any boy as an apprentice, or for en- 
abling him to obtain any other honest employment or means of liveli- 
hood upon his departure from the school j and in case any boy shall 
appear to be gifted with unusual talents, and to be otherwise of good 
disposition, and if the state of the funds will permit it, then, that the 
Deputy-Visitor may at his discretion appropriate and apply a rea- 
sonable sum for his further education, either at Bishop’s College, or 
any other establishment for education, which by the Deputy-Visitor 
may be deemed preferable : provided always, that in case the inte- 
rest accruing upon the principal sum invested for the siijiport of the 
school, should at any time be found to be insufficient to maintain 
the same upon the scale and according to the directions here laid 
down, it shall be the duty of the Deputy-Visitor to report the same 
to the Governor-General in Council and the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, and 10 propose that some reduction shall be made in the 
number of the girls or boys belonging to the school, and to point 
out the best means of making and giving effect to such reduction j 
and provided such report aud proposal of the Deputy-Visitor shall 
receive the approbation of the Governor-General in Council and the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, such reduction shall be made and 
continue until other directions and orders shall be made by tlje Go- 
vernor-CJeneral in Council and the Supreme Court upon the further 
recommendation of the Deputy-Visitor, 

* Art. IX. — That the gates of the school ground shall be opened at 
half an hour before sun-rise, and closed at half an hour after sun- 
set j and that no boy be admitted into the ground or premises before 
the time of opening the gates, nor be permitted to remain there after 
the time of closing them 5 and that wholesome, good, cleanly, and 
comfortable breakfast and dinner shall be supplied daily, for the 
whole of the boys and girls, at such times as they sliall be attend- 
ant upon the said school, or resident thereat, and such additional 
meals for the girls as the Deputy- Visitor may deem to be necessary 
and proper. 

' Art. X. — That the boys be instructed by the master in reading 
and writing, in English, Bengalee, and Hindoostanee, and in arith- 
Dfictic and the elements of mathematics, and be supplied, under pro- 
per regulations, with the necessary school-books 5 and that the 
n^aster also shall divide the boys intQ classes, according to their 
and talents, and permit the said classes to read and study, at 
convenient hours, in the library, such books as the master, by and 
'vith the advice, instruction, and assistance of the Deputy-Visitor, 
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shall point out to each class j and that he do, from time to time, 
converse with and examine the said classes as to their knowledge and 
understanding of such books j and that he do assist them in their said 
studies, and report their progress in the same to the Deputy-Visitor. 

' Art. XI. — ^I'hat the Deputy-Visitor be at liberty to admit any 
other boys, being the children of Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, 
to attend and board at the said school, upon condition of their pav- 
ing a reasonable and sufficient sura for their board, so that they be 
not in any way a charge upon the school funds, and upon condition 
also of their paying such reasonable compensation to the master as 
the Deputy-Visitor shall direct j and that all such boys shall, in every 
respect, be educated and treated in like manner as the other boys 
who shall be supported out of the school funds, provided always 
that the Deputy-Visitor shall not admit any greater number of boys 
than the premises will conveniently and comfortably hold and ac- 
commodate j provided also that the Deputy-Visitor shall have 
full power and authority, upon complaint being made by the school- 
master or school-mistress of the misconduct of any boy or girl, and 
upon such misconduct being proved to the satisfaction of the De- 
puty-Visitor, to dismiss and remove from the school the boy or 
girl against whom the complaint shall have been made, whether 
such boy be supported out of the school funds, or pay for his board 
and education as hereinbefore mentioned. 

* Art. XII. — That once a-year, upon the anniversary of the death 
0^ General Claude Martin, the boys and girls of the schod shall 
attend, as hereinbefore directed, at some Church in Calcutta, where 
a sermon shall be preached by the Deputy- Visitor, or by some proper 
person to be by him procured and appointed for that purpose, and 
that such anniversary shall be a holiday at the school, and that a 
dinner of better than the ordinary fare shall afterwards be provided 
at the school-house for all the boys and girls j and any other re- 
spectable jiersons shall be admitted to the school-room, and in their 
presence the Deputy- Visitor shall distribute, to the most deserving 
of the boys and girls, such medals or other rewards as he, in his 
discretion, may think fit, and the stale of the funds may permit.’ 

The details of the scheme of this charitable institution seem to 
us of the highest interest and importance. It is not the amount of 
the bequest, though that be considerable, nor the intentions of the 
< testator, to which implicit deference should be paid, that strike 
us to be the. prominent object of consideration in these arrangements 
of the Supreme Court, It has long been the reproach of our Go- 
vernment in India, that its functionaries, civil and military, regard 
it as a temporary exile endured merely for the sake of accum\ilating 
wealth to be afterwards hoarded or dissipated in England. ^ Our 
conquest there,’ says Burke, ‘ after twenty years, is as- crude as it 
was the first day. The Natives scarcely know what it is to see the 
grey head of an Englishman. Young men, almost boys, govern 
there without society and without sympathy with the Natives : they 
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have no more social habits with the people than if they still resided 
in England ; nor, indeed, any species of intercoui^se but that which 
is necessary to making a sudden fortune with a view to a remote- 
settlement, Animated with all the avarice of age, and all the im- 
petuosity of youth, they roll in one after the other, wave sifter 
wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the Natives but an 
endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and pas- 
sage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is con- 
tinually wasting. Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is 
lost for ever to India. With us are no retributory superstitious, by 
which a foundation of charity compensates through ages to the 
poor for the rapine and injustice of a day. With us, no pride 
erects stately monuments which repair the mischiefs which pride 
had produced, and which adorn a country out of its own spoils. 
England has erected no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no 
schools.’ The picture here drawn by Burke, as far as individual 
Englishmen are concerned, is still strictly correct : and the paltry 
ten thousand pounds, which the 53 Geo. III. compels the Company 
to employ in the education of the people, merely serves as an index 
to the disgraceful parsimony of their’government. It is humiliating 
to reflect that almost the first instance of charity and benevolence is 
to be found in a native of France. The name of General Martin will 
be held in honour at Calcutta, among the few Europeans who have de- 
voted the riches which they had acquired in India to the improvement 
of its wretched inhabitants. Let us hope his example will be followed. 
Sordid avarice, the lust of gain, the recklessness of rapacity, are not 
justly imputable to the English character j it is the system, the 
cruel, heartless policy of exclusion, rendering permanent residence 
in India odious and intolerable, which infects early life with the 
avarice of age, and adds the vices of premature senility to the faults 
of youthful ardour and inexperience. But when that system shall 
be changed, private bounty and public munificence will, no doubt, 
make amends for the misrule of former times, and La Martini^re 
may, perhaps, be the model of innumerable institutions for the dif- 
fusion of moral and intellectual instruction. 

The regulations, therefore, of the first foundation for charitable 
education deserve to be duly and maturely considered. At home, 
it is a melancholy fact, that institutions of a similar description 
have failed in their object, on account of the sectarian character of 
their statutes. England, and Ireland more especially, are full of 
establishments from which a large proportion of the population are 
systematically excluded. The same may be said df the Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, and the West Indies, in all of which, the division of 
the inhabitants into sects and parties, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, has been productive of misunderstandings and animosities 
which are inimical to the spread of knowledge, and tend to intro- 
duce weakness and disorder into every part of our colonial admi- 
nistration. If it be possible, let this dreadful scourge of sectarian 
hatred be pr^venLLU from intruding into India. The Christian in- 
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habitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are, comparatively 
speaking, too insignificant in point of numbers to be able to sustain 
the inevitable effects of religious dissensions. Whatever little 
power or influence they might be able to exhibit, should a period 
of difficulty or danger call for its display, it can only be expected 
from them in their collective capacity. If to the impolitic distinct 
tions of country-born and European, of iBritons and Indo-Britons, 
an additional variance be established between the rights of Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, Church of England men and Roman 
Catholics, or English Christians and Portuguese Christians, the 
consequence must be interminable discord, controversy, and discus- 
sion, impeding in its origin every scheme of beneficent improve- 
ment, and disgusting the Natives with the scandal of all uncharita- 
bleness among those who pretend that their religion is the harbin* 
ger of peace and good-will to men. 

Assuredly we are not the encomiasts of that religious indifference 
which induces some persons to advocate the simultaneous exten- 
sion of legislative assistance to contradictory forms of worship and 
dogmata of belief. We certainly are not prepared to say that it 
would be becoming in Government to foster with equal encourage- 
ment the various doctrines of sects mutually opposed to each other ; 
and we think that religion could not fail to be brought into con- 
tempt, if those who have the care of the rising generation were 
empowered to select, for variety, by rotation or caprice, the churches 
or conventicles in which their pupils should worship. As there 
exists a church establishment in England, and as a branch of it i» 
established in Calcutta, it does not appear to us unreasonable that 
it should receive as much honour from the constituted authorities 
as is consistent with perfect toleration and protection of the dissent- 
ing communities j but we do complain that an institution founded 
for general benefit should be limited by the spirit of its regulations 
to a particular sect, which, however respectable, is numerically insig- 
ficant, and that a large proportion of the population should thus 
excluded from the advantages contemplated by its benevolent 
founder. It is well known to those who have resided at Calcutta^ 
that the mass of the lower orders of Christian inhabitants are either 
Indo-Britons or of Portuguese descent. Such of these as profess any 
religion at all, are of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and, if our 
memory serves us right, there are in that city two places of reli- 
gious worship in communion with the Church of Rome. Generhl 
Martin was himself a Catholic j and in the absence of positive direc- 
tions on the subject, it may reasonably be presumed that he intended 
the advantiiges of La Martini^re to be enjoyed by Roman Catholics, 
at least on equal terms with their Protestant fellow Christians. The 
Supreme Court, no doubt, acting on the conviction of the superior 
purity of its doctrines, have, by the 4th and 5th articles of the regu- 
lations, established in La Martinibre a Church of England monopoly. 
Romnn Catl (flics and Protestant Dissenters are not, it is true, by 
name e^ccludi’d, but the virtual effect of compelling attendance in 
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the churches of the Establishment, and of choosing the efficient 
superintendent from the ranks of its clergy, will, without suitable 
provisos, infallibly defeat the intentions of the testator, and convert 
into an engine of proselytism an institution founded for the pur- 
poses of general instruction. 

As we have already said, we do not object to the religion of the 
state (if there must be a state religion) enjoying a suitable portion 
of honorary distinction, but we contend that it ought to be merely 
honorary 5 we cannot understand why the principles of useful 
knowledge should not be imbibed in community by all classes of 
Christians, and religious doctrines inculcated by separate teachers. 
There surely would be no great mischief in permitting the children 
of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to frequent their own places of 
worship, and mingle in class with their fellow-students. If incon- 
venience result from such an arrangement, at least it is not com- 
parable to the inconvenience resulting from the opposite course. 
Suppressed at home by the light of philosophy and information, the 
weeds of religious dissension would, no doubt, again luxuriate if 
transplanted to India j but surely we have had enough of their bane- 
ful effects in the sister kingdom, to induce us to prevent, as far is pos- 
sible, their growth abroad. Intolerance is a noxious poisonous herb, 
destructive of all social peace, of all true religion. Better leave the 
Hindoos as they are, ignorant and superstitious, than set before 
them the example of Christians violating in every action, public or 
private, the rule of charity, which is the foundation of their common 
faith, of which the laws of civilised states are but the commentary 
and exposition, and without which no astuteness of government, 
no sagacity of legislation, can provide for the happiness of individuals 
or the order of society. 


The Willow of Babylon. 

* On the top of the mound, formed by the ruins of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, stands an aged willow, of a species entirely dilferent from any found 
on the banks of the Euphrates, near Babylon. When the wind passes through 
the decayed branches of the tree, it produces sounds much resembling the tones 
of an jEolian harp.' — Buchinghavi's Lecture on Mesopotamia, 

When Judah’s smitten children, afar by strangers borne. 

Sat down by Babel’s waters o’er Salem’s fall to mourn. 

Their harps upon the willows the weeping captives hung — 
Harps once to songs of gladness and sweet thanksgiving strung. 
How could they wake those numbers to please the victor’s will. 
Which David’s voice had hallow’d on high Moriah’s hill? 

How by the heathen rivers attune the sacred string. 

When those who spoiled and wasted, commanded them to sing ? 
No ! they remembered Zion, remembered her, and wept j — 

The besom of destruction her palaces had swept : 

Sad by Euphrates’ borders, forsaken and forlorn. 

Silent they sat, enduring the proud oppressor’s scorn. 
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For it was then, O Willow ! where thou art lonely now. 

That he, who smote the nations, upraised his haughty brow j 
When, wand’ring over temples and towers on Shinar’s plain. 
His eye beheld, exulting, the splendours of his reign. 

Pride fill’d the monarch’s bosom : while gazing far and wide 
O’er Babylon’s vast wonders, his thoughts were big with pride 
Built by his might, he deem’d her his majesty to crown. 

The palace of his kingdom, the city of renown. 

Yes ! she was then the glorious, the pow’rful, and the great, 
The Queen on many waters, the arbitress of Fate ; 

Princes were all her merchants, her daughters too gave birth 
To counsellors, and captains, and nobles of the earth. 

But now she lies deserted, her walls and towers o’erthrown ) 
All desolate her temples, her pleasant places lone, 

The fearful haunt of dragons, where horror ever broods ; 

And owls and doleful creatures possess her solitudes ! 

Once in her lofty gardens, in rich luxuriance grew 
All trees of rarest beauty, and flowers of every hue j 
But now a heap behold them, where hissing serpents dwell. 
And thou alone, O Willow ! their tale of woe to tell ! 

Oft when across thy branches the desert breezes sigh. 

And with a hollow moaning their hoary stems reply, 

Sounds of unearthly music, and melancholy strains. 

Are heard at evening floating o’er those forsaken plains. 

What spirit round thee lingers, in scenes so wild and drear. 
Thus breathing forth its sorrows, where none are by to hear > 
What voice so soft and plaintive, amidst thy withered leaves,. 
Thus lonely and unheeded, in solemn accents grieves ? 

Thou know’ St not ! but if haply some denizen it be 
Of that far world of spirits which mortals may not see. 

Whose memory still recalls him to haunt this fearful spot. 

And sigh for pomp departed, and power that now is not — 

Oh ! he must mourn for ever ! for Babylon no more 
Shall rise, O broad Euphrates ! on thy deserted shore 5 
No more shall tower or temple beside thy waters frown. 

Nor cloud-encircled Babel on palaces look down. 

Within her gloomy borders no shepherd e’er shall tread > 

His tents around her ruins th’ Arabian shall not spread j 
But safe amidst her horrors the spotted pard shall lie. 

And satyrs to their fellows from secret caverns cry ! 

Mourn on, thou lonely Spirit ! o’er Ashur’s dread decay 5 
Fall’n is Chaldea’s glory — for ever passed away ! 

Boast of all tongues and kindreds, her time shall ne’er return j 
Bewail for her, thou Desert Voice ! and thou, lone Willow, mourn 
Fishpond House, W. L. 

Bristol. 
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SiSMONDI ON THE PRESENT RvSSIAN WaR WITH TCrRKSy. 

[In the ' Revue Encyclop4dique* for January last, M. Sismondi, tte ditttagruUhed Frcaoh 
Historian, has puhlisheci an article in which he endeavours to estimate what is to be hoped 
or feared for civilisation from the issue of the present war in the east of Europe. Without 
expressing our unqualified assent to all the views developed in this article, vro wiOihgly 
give it a place in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ not only on account of our high respect for the 
author, and the consideration due to his opinions as a political writer, but also on the 
ground of the great intrinsic Interest of the subject discussed, — an interest which the renewal 
of this sanguinary and momentous conlllct cannot fail to render every day more intense 
tJiroughout the civilised world. The conclusion will be given in our next Number] 

Among the great events that have signalised the year just 
elapsed, the war which has broken out between the Russians and 
Turks has certainly most deeply engaged the attention of Europe, 
and still holds all minds in a state of suspense. Every one is sensi- 
ble of the extreme importance of the influence which this contest 
may exercise upon the destinies of the human race. Every one 
feels that it is connected with the future progress of all civilised 
nations j and that upon it depends the development of knowledge, 
laws, happiness, and religion in a central portion of the world, rich 
in natural gifts, and so situated as to have an influence on all 
others. The issue, however, of the first campaign has deceived 
every calculation, and mocked the general expectation ; inasmuch as 
it has created uncertainty and doubt in men’s minds ns to the 
probable results of the war, has utterly shaken preconceived opi- 
nions, and given birth to hopes and fears, ip regard to the future 
fate of civilisation, which appear to be connected with systems of 
policy the most opposite and irreconcilcable. 

In other political questions one may generally predict with some 
certainty, from the general tenour of a person’s opinions, which side 
he will support. In all controversies upon the administration of a 
nation, or in popular struggles, we can calculate beforehand what 
party any one will desire to see victorious, according as his own 
principles are servile or liberal ; but, with regard to the war in the 
East, both parties are divided by the most conflicting wishes and 
predilections. The advocates of improvement, and those who cling 
inveterately to old institutions, discover with surprise that they here 
occasionally agnee j and the liberal press has sometimes censured 
with acrimony the very course it hud formerly advised. Struck 
with this incongruity, we shall endeavoiac to place the question before 
our readers in all its bearings, in order to discover w’hat wishes we 
ought to entertain, if, faithful to liberal sentiments, we truly desire 
that our own regions, where man has been so slowly raised to intel- 
ligence, morality, and liberty, should begin to shed their fruits upon 
the rest of the world, and accelerate the wished for period when we 
niay hope to see all nations ze-alously advancing towards perfection, 
wisdom, and happiness. With this view, we shall lirat examine the 
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causes that have impeded the success of the Russians, which all 
Europe supjKised certain, and then consider what results may be 
expected from the present struggle, and what wishes we ought, as 
friends of freedom and humanity, to form,' 

At the opening of the war in the East, on one side was seen ar- 
rayed an empire which it was announced had, for several years, main^ 
tained in time of peace 800,000 men under arms j on the other, an 
empire wliich had just destroyed its soldiery, whose provinces had 
for many years been devastated by frecjuent insurrections, and 
which was not believed to possess the power, amidst its convulsions 
and dangers, of assembling at the most a force of more than 200,000 
men. On the one side were seen well-appointed arsenals, gene- 
rals, and engineers skilfully trained, brave, obedient, and weU-dis- 
ciplined soldiers, — a nation rapidly advancing in prosperity, with 
finances systematically organized, and credit yet unbroken : on the 
other was beheld a country whose military resources had for ages 
been wasted by tyranny and anarchy, whose arsenals were for 
the most part empty or annihilated, where industry, which produces 
the materiel of war, was in a most languishing condition, and the 
nation itself apparently falling to decay ; — where the despot, in ex- 
terminating his own army, had paralysed the military spirit, and pro- 
voked against himself the fanaticism which he had the most urgent 
need to propitiate j where the same despot had ruined and deci- 
ttlated those who assisted his predecessors in the administration of 
finance, — the Grecks,Jcws, and Armenians : so that disorder reigned 
throughout, the national re.^ources seemed destroyed, and credit out 
of the question. 

Under such disadvantages, the politicians of Europe looked for 
the almost instantaneous overthrow of the Turkish empire. The 
hopes of some and the fears of others concurred in the same anticipa- 
tions. The event, however, has belied them. The period of poli- 
tical convulsion that has recently passed had accustomed us, indeed, 
to the sight of what might be effected by a powerful genius wield- 
ing the immense resources of a great empire j but, at the same time, 
as the envy of our contemporaries had directed its whole exertions 
to underrate the influence of that mighty genius, and had attempted 
to explain all events by the forces which it directed, forgetting the 
head that moved them, people had been led to calculate the effects 
of the Russian resources as if in the hands of a Buonaparte. It 
was rashly imagined that numerous battalions, ample equipments, 
good discipline, expert engineers, and skilful generals, were suffi- 
cient of themselves to effect the object proposed. But the events 
of this contest will, perhaps, serve to give us a more correct idea of 
the immeasurable distance between a great master of the art of war 
and the ordinary race of military leaders. 

Unacquainted as we are with military science, it is not our pro- 
vince to point out the faults by which the Russians threw away 
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their advantages. Some general characteristics have, however, 
btruck the most cursory observer, and Europe has observed with 
astonishment how the tardiness and indecision of the leaders of this 
great army sufifered the reason of action to escape, — the crisis, be- 
fore the Turks could have assembled their forces, excited the fana- 
ticism of their population, and fortified their mountain passes with 
artillery. Again, it has been remarked that the Russian command- 
ers evinced a want of skill in operating on a large scale, never 
knowing how to move their forces with sufiicient rapidity or com- 
bination, so as to be able to act on important points of attack with a 
number of troops greatly superior to the enemy. A great general, 
with an inferiority in numbers, knows how to present at the point 
of attack more soldiers than his adversary y but these commanders 
were even at a loss how to set forth on the field of battle the supe- 
rior force which they actually possessed. They were, in numbers, 
five against one at the beginning of the warj but, on nearly every 
occasion, they were but as one against four at the point where it 
was of conseciuence they should fightf In conducting sieges they 
proved still less skilful. It is true that the Turks, with the shelter 
of the most indilferent entrenchments, display an obstinacy and k 
bravery not perhaps to be found amongst more skilful soldiers, 
who would be more alive to the weakness of position ; and this 
courage of the Turks might render the assaults more sanguinary : 
but why were not the breaches sooner opened ? The art of sieges 
is now regulated by such strict scientific calculation, that the num- 
ber of days, nay, of hours, at the expiration of which the breach 
should be practicable, may generally be fixed with precision j yet 
it was not by hours and days, but by weeks and months, that the 
Russians exceeded that number. 

The Russians, however, have to ascribe the reverses of this first 
campaign much more to moral than to military errors. It is but 
just to point out their faults, for with justice they have been 
punished for them. Humanity will be* the gainer if they learn to 
profit by their dearly bought experience. ) 

The war which the Russians carried into the Turkish empire, 
commenced in provinces not at all Turkish nor even Musulmau j 
but the Christian inhabitants of which had, in addition to the tie 
of religion, a right to their protection by treaties, and a claim to 
the compassion of all mankind on account of an oppression alike 
intolerable and unjust. At the sound of the first Russian trumpet, 
the Greeks were not the only people whose hearts leaped with joy 
in the belief that they beheld their protectors. The Moldavians, 
the Wallachians, the Bulgarians, the Macedonians and Thessalians, 
Servians and Montenegrians, even the Arnauts and Bosnians, although 
the latter passed for Musulmans, participated in this feeling. The 
Russian Government, however, by a pretended deference to the 
principle of legitimacy, (calumniated by being confounded with the 
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most abominable tyranny,) or rather by an imbecile policy unex- 
ampled in history, began by declaring to the inhabitants of the 
invaded provinces, that, far from encouraging insurrection, it did 
not wish for their assistance, because that would have been a revolt 
against their Sultan. The Russians thus announced to the op- 
pressed Turkish subjects that they were come to live among them 
at their expense, to empty their granaries, consume their flocks, 
occupy their houses, and burn their towns and villages j but that 
they promised them nothing, that they would do nothing for them, 
that their present heavy sacrifices would meet with no future re- 
compense. This absurd contempt for the rights and happiness* of 
the people, compared with the pretended rights of the Eastern 
tyrant, produced the results that might readily have been foreseen. 
The unfortunate people amongst whom the war had been carried, 
particularly the Bulgarians, instantly took flight to the mountains, 
concealed their flocks and crops, and hid themselves with their wives 
and children, in order to escape the brutality and rapacity of the 
soldiers, and the exaction and drudgery imposed by the officers. 
The Russians were thus deprived of their information as well as 
-their assisUince. The insurrectionary ferment existing in Servia 
and among the Montenegrians was calmed ^ the civil war which 
had already broken out in Bosnia was, for a time at least, appeased; 
the Arnauts repaired to the Turkish armies, where they were pro- 
mised pay and booty. The Greeks of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
disarmed and struck with terror, remained so indifferent to a quarrel 
from which nothing was left them to hope, that the Turks resid- 
ing among them hastened in crowds, without dread for their 
homes, to the defence of the Balkan, and to join the Turks of 
Thrace, who were the most warlike of all. 

The Russians, resolving that the war should support itself, marched 
-forward almost without any convoy to the rich valley of the Danube. 
It was their own fault if they found there only famine for themselves 
and their horses. Throughout the vast expanse of country watered 
by the Russian rivers which discharge themselves into the Black 
Sea, industry has but one object, namely, the growth of corn for the 
markets of Southern Europe ; and long grass is almost the only 
production which has, throughout the steppes, occupied the place 
of forest. In the mid.st of this abundance, immediately after the 
harvest, and in the couis. of o.ie short campaign, men and horses 
perished with hunger, in a.i open and level country possessing large 
navigable riv.ers and sea-ports, and with so limited a line of opera- 
tions, that the most advanced post of the army never extended 
above twenty leagues from either the Danube or the sea, or twenty- 
five leagues from Bucharest, obviously the chief dep6t for provisions. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of the seat of war were ruined for a 
whole generation ; the elite of the Russian army was destroyed ; 
the cavalry and artillery horses perished from want. May the 
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Russian generals at least learn from these disasters this important 
lesson, that the interests of humanity are qliite compatible with 
those of military renown, and that the army which calculates upon 
pillage for subsistence, ought to renounce the hopes of conquest ! 

The Russians, moreover, not content with disgusting their natu- 
ral allies and ruining the country in which the war was carried on, 
ruined also their own army by the severity of the discipline they 
adopted. There is i\o race of men, perhaps, more inured to fatigue, 
more accustomed to the rigours of the seasons, and more pa- 
tient in endurance, than the Russians. But still these '“oldiers are 
not made of iron j and their officers, without either necessity or 
compunction, treated them as if their frames were really of iron and 
not of flesh. They placed them for six or eight successive hours 
under the weight of their baggage, either on guard or in line, ex- 
posed to the burning heat of a foreign sun, to incessant torrents 
of lain, and to the frosts of a premature winter. The Russian officers 
gloried in showing that their men feared neither heat, nor cold, want of 
clothing nor flitigue j that, in the midst of privations, they never de- 
jiarted from the most minute etiquette, obedience, and regularity, 
or from the restraint of the camp or parade j and, when nature gave 
way, they endeavoured to bring back their men to this arbitrary 
rule by cruel punishments. The French soldier would, perhaps, 
ha\e supported all the privations, fatigues, and inclemencies to 
which the Russian army was exposed j but then a certain liberty 
of action which he is allowed, the freedom of the camp which he 
knows how to combine with discipline, that cheerfulness, in short, 
which belongs to soldier-men, and not to soldier-machines, would 
have born him up Under these trials. The Russians, on the con- 
trary, to console them amidst their sufferings of heat, and fatigue, 
and famine, found only wearisome formalities and the fear of 
punishment. The moral, rather than the physical, energies were 
speedily subdued ; and, destitute of mental support, multitudes of 
men were iftown down by frightful epidemics. 

The Russians were thus the authors of their own reverses : by 
their cruel and foolish policy they repulsed the allies who awaited 
them in the enemy’s country ; by their negligence, their avarice, 
and their rapacity, they consigued their troops to famine ; by their 
harshness, and the intolerable rigours of their discipline, they intro- 
duced plague or fever into their camp. Military faults they did 
commit j but their moral faults were much more culpable and more 
severely punished. Perhaps, in a second campaign, they may not 
be more skilful ; but, with more humanity, generosity, and justice, 
they may, without an increase of talent or genius, anticipate better 
success. 

We believe, in fact, that there will be another and even several 
more campaigns ; and, to speak candidly, we wish with nil our 

Orlentul Herald, Hoi. 21. U 
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hearts it may be so. War comprises, doubtless, in itself a com- 
bination of all the most frightful’ miseries that alHict huma- 
nity j but war is also, in most cases, the necessary path to a 
happier condition. We cannot conceive that Russia >vill, after 
this. campaign, submit to the humiliation of defeat j that, after hav- 
ing held all Europe in a state of alarm, she 'Will consent to 
apprise It that she has not even sufficient powet to cope ^dth the 
Turks. We cannot conceive that the Sultan will now make 
those concessions which he refused before the commencement of 
hostilities. We cannot conceive that Europe will with compla- 
cency see him reap the fruits of his victory, and put up with his 
increased arrogance ; or that the world can possibly allow itself to 
witness the atrocities by which he would visit upon whole 
nations the ahinn he suffered while expecting their rebellion. 
Should the fortune of war change in a second campaign, we do not 
apprehend that reverses will bring the Turks to submission; for 
ignorant people do not at all comprehend remote checks. The 
provinces not hitherto engaged preserve an unbroken feeling of 
their own power. Constantinople may be taken, but the Turks of 
Asia would feel at that event less of fear than resentment j and if 
the Sultan should then wish to make peace, he would not succeed 
in engaging the Musulmans to accede to all the consequences of 
their defeats. Negociation would be impossible after aggravated 
mutual injuries bad been inflicted, and had driven the two nations 
like two wild bulls against each other with uncontrollable fury. 

A very lively interest has been excited in generous minds by the 
unexpected valour displayed by the Turks in repelling an unequal 
attack j by that devotedness to their honour, to their religion, and 
their institutions, which has made them hasten from the most 
distant parts of the empire, generally armed and accoutred at their 
own expense, and supporting with magnanimity the private suf- 
ferings and dangers of so cruel a contest. We are also led to ad- 
mire in the Sultan that unbending pertinacity of character which no 
negociation nor menace has affected j that invincible pride which 
would retract no decision once taken, nor abandon any thing in- 
herited from his ancestors ; in short, that self-control which made 
him suspend his vengeance, and observe for a time, when excited 
by the most violent indignation, the law of nations towards Ambas- 
sadors, prisoners of war, and foreign merchants. We arc not in- 
sensible to greatness of character, however displayed, and are willing 
to applaud the patriotism of the Turks in defending their country. 
But this interest does not blind us to the rights and sufferings ot 
the numerous nations whom the Turks hold in bondage, and whose 
yoke becomes daily more intolerable, — to the ill-understood rights 
of the Turks themselves, or to those of the generations to come, 
whose chains are rivetted by this very valour and patriotism. In 
spite of the virtues which they now display, we do not waver in our 
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prayers, that the ultimate result of this contest may he the com- 
plete subversion of the Musulman empire. 

The firmness or obstinacy of the Sultan, the courage or fana- 
ticism of the Turks during the campaign, however admirable, have 
changed neither the organisation, nature, nor character of their 
Government. We must still recollect that it is a Government 
which sports with human life with an unequalled ferocity ; which 
proscribes, en masse^ whole nations and classes of men 5 which, in 
order to effect a reform in its army, massacred its Janissaries' or 
committed them to the flames 5 which, to check the too active 
spirit of the Greeks, ordered the extermination of the whole people 5 
which, to change the system of finance, despoiled, proscribed, and 
drove into exile the whole Armenian population j which, to ensure 
the low price of bread and meat in the capital,^nailed the bakers by 
their ears to their tables, and the butchers to their stalls. We are 
anxious to see the annihilation of a despotism which has so stu- 
pifying and barbarous an effect upon those subjected to it, that the 
Turkish population diminishes an eighth part in each generation • 
that the products of human industry which might spread happiness 
over one of the finest countries in the world, decrease still more 
rapidly 5 that in the towns no one dare build, in the country no 
one dare plant, because, all security being destroyed, no one looks 
forward to the distance of a few years, much less to future gene- 
rations. This despotism has debased with the most shameful vices 
the character of every people subjected to its sway; they owe to 
it their ferocity, fraud, hypocrisy, and lasciviousness. It has so en- 
tirely checked among them the progress of the human mind, that 
all travellers in Turkey are struck with the inferiority of the men 
compared with the youth. In the young Turk is still perceived the 
sparkling of intelligence, integrity, and generosity; but, as his 
years increase, these qualities vanish : acquainted with the world, 
lie becomes satisfied that further study or reflection would only 
lead him to greater suffering, that his honesty would make him a 
dupe, and his generosity be extended to unworthy objects; he 
therefore seeks only the enjoyments of the senses, and smokes, eats 
ojiium, and sleeps. 

This despotism has condemned the higher ranks of society to 
ignorance, to continual apprehension, and to absurd prejudices ; the 
lower classes to misery ; the women to depravity ; and foreigners 
to slavery. In Europe, it extends over thirty-three thousand square 
leagues ; in Africa, over thirty-six thousand ; and, in’ Asia, over 
sixty-seven thousand. It overwhelms those countries of the ancient 
world which were earliest peopled and longest under the quickening 
influence of high civilisation ; and through out. this immense space, 
nnd among twenty-five millions of people, it has for many ages 
prevented the birth of one single man capable of adding a step to 
U 2 
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the progress of humanity in any art, or science, or moral improve- 
ment. 

The English papers have often insisted, that too slight a differ- 
ence exists between the despotism of Russia and Turkey to interest 
the wishes of the friends of humanity for one in preference to the 
other. By exaggerations such as these, the judgment is, in the 
first instance, warped, and every moral principle in conseqwenoe 
abandoned. The Russian despotism is unquestionably not a de- 
sirable government either for Russia or Turkey. The slavery of 
the majority, and the want of political rights in the rest, the 
venality of the tribunals and public offices, the injustice and rigour 
of sentences which have lately startled Europe, are defects which 
ought to be deplored the more deeply that they press upon a great 
nation. Rut to compare the condition of the two empires, is never- 
theless sufliciently absurd : the horrible oppression to which the 
Turkish subject is exposed is immeasurably beyond that which 
threatens tlic Russian. A single fact will illustrate this : the 
Turkish population decreases rapidly, and wealth still more so, while 
in Russia the population increases more rapidly than in any other 
European state, and riches more rapidly still, insomuch that every 
individual of a nation whose population is constantly augmenting, 
is every succeeding year more abundantly supplied with the neces- 
saries of life than during the last. 

Russia is, besides, in every respect progressive. However de- 
plorable the slavery of the peasantry may be, it is less oppressive 
than in former generations : the laws protect them more effectually ; 
the manners of the higher ranks are softened towards them j and 
the Government never loses sight of their gradual enfranchisement. 
There is no fear, for the future, that Russia will reduce conquered 
nations to a stale of slavery j this has not been done in any of her 
recent conquests. Moreover, the Crown peasants are becoming a 
body in the state j the citizens arc acquiring independence 5 and 
the nobles tiilk of their rights. The whole nation, in fact, is 
acquiring ideas, and raising itself to the same level of civilisation 
as the rest of Europe. The Government does more in Russia to 
promote education, than in any other country of the world j and, in 
short, whilst the superior classes attain by education all the higher 
mental enjoyments, poetry, philosophy, &c., the mass of the people 
learn to read, to think, and to understand. It will hereafter be im- 
possible to ‘lower them to the state in which they were even fifty 
years ago. • 

The Russian Government is, besides, the most liberal in Europe 
towards conquered nations. It allows them perfect liberty of con- 
science, full participation in all the rights of its own subjects, and 
the retention of their own laws. It superintends their education 
without destroying their nationality. It has, by these means, re- 
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conciled to their yoke the Tartars, the most independent of the Mu- 
sulman races, the inhabitants of Caucasus, the Calmucks, and the 
Cossacks i in a short time it incorporates them with its empire^ 
and barbarians soon prefer obedience joined with civilisation to 
their ancient independence without it. 

In regard to the future, which may be influenced by to many 
extraneous events, it is difficult and hazardous to make predictions j 
but, judging from existing circumstances, it may be anticipated,, 
that, a century hence, the Russians of Europe will be as fiir advanced 
in civilisation, and, consequently, in liberty, not, perhaps, as the 
English or French, but as the Germans or Swedes. Another cen- 
tury will bring the Asiatic Russian to the same level. Are there 
many Governments which exercise an equally beneficial influence 
upon their subjects ? Have the Austrians thus improved the Hunga- 
rians and Foies ? Have the Spaniards and Portuguese thus civilised 
their immense possessions in America ? Or, have the English ad- 
vanced India, or even Ireland, with equal rapidity ? Pride of race, 
and jealousy of distinctions, have operated more effectually to retard 
the human species in these countries, than superior intelligence 
to advance it. However deplorable may be their system of govern- 
ment in other resfiects, the Russians owe to it the advantage of 
being free from aristocratic prejudices. 

But although it may be predicted that the destruction of the 
Turkish empire, supposing it to result from the presentwar, will put 
an end to the misery, oppression, and moral degradation of twenty- 
five millions of human beings ; that in the course of time these 
regions will be raised again to that degree of population and com- 
fort, and their inhabitants attain, at least, the same moral eminence, 
intelligence, civilization, and liberty, as were enjoyed in the ancient 
world 3 may it not be also apprehended, that in the event of the 
entire conquest of Turkey by Russia, the latter may, with such an 
immense accession of power, endanger the indej)endence of the 
rest of Europe, — and thus, in exposing countries, now civilised, to 
the loss of their liberty, cause them to relapse into barbarism at the 
very moment when affording these provinces a chance of escape 
from it ? This risk to the morality, knowledge, and liberty of the 
most improved portion of the human race, is, indeed, the only con- 
sideration which can be placed in the scale against the hope of in- 
creasing the morality, knowledge, and liberty of twenty-five millions 
of human beings j and this important point, as well as others em- 
braced by the subject before us, will be discussed in the sequel of 
this article. 
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Appeal to Britain on the Burning oi’ Hindoo Widotv^^ 

[Wk apprised our readers in a recent Number of ‘The Oriental Herald,’ thatasodetftiad 
hew organised at Coventry for promoting t^ Abqlitiop of Hun^an 8aa:|4*^‘* 

Wd tiow very cordSaSly devote a portion of onr puhllcatibix to forWwfd thlii most menlwoaa 
^poie, by tiiertbg the substance of one of this BooVety'b naeftil ptARcatltjfltt^’abitllgiiilf^ 
a lajE^er woik^by the J^^v. Mr. Peggs, entitled ‘ The ^uttfe’s Cfy ^^ifitpin.’ blotter 

publication, we solicit tlys at^ntlon of suchreaders as desire to make themgelvea acquainted 
>Wththclhrther drtails'of thiiimporlAirtquesttdo.] • uu 

Sec. I. Origin, Nature, Number, and Atrocity of Suttee^, 

Suttee is the name given in IntKa to woman who immolates 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband, and denotes that the fe* 
male is considered true or faithful to him, even unto death : the 
term is also applied to the horrid rite itself. The origin of the prao 
tice is very obscure. Diodorus Siculus refers to it before Christ 
327 years, and conjectures that it originated in the unfeithfulness of 
the Hindoo women to iheir husbands, and destroying tbeir lives by 
mixing deadly plants with their food j on which account, he says, 

* a law was passed that wives should be burned with their deceased 
husbands, except such as were pregnant and bad children : and that 
any individual who refused to comply with this law, should be com- 
pelled to remain a widow, and be for ever excluded from all rights 
and privileges as guilty of impiety.’ Strabo is of the Same opinion. 

* The origin of the custom,* observes Mr. W. Ewer, (Acting Su- 
perintendent of Police, Calcutta, Jan., 1819,) 'will most probably 
be found in the voluntary sacrifice of a widow inconsolable for the 
loss of her husband, and who resolved to accompany him on the 
funeral pile j not with any idea that such an act could be acceptable 
to the gods, or any way beneficial to herself in a future existence j 
but solely because her affection for the deceased made her regard 
life as a burden no longer to be borne. Menu, and the most ancient 
and respectable writers, da not notice Suttee j it was therefore, in 
their time, either unknown or not approved. If the former, how 
comes it to be recommended in the more modern sbasters, if the 
custom was not of the nature supposed ? For no modern lawgiver 
would have ventured to praise an act not mentioned by his prede- 
cessors, if an example had not occurred, and been received with 
universal praise, though a novelty and an innovation. If known, 
but not mentioned, because not approved by Menu, the authority 
of the modern shaster is not sufficient to give any merit to the sa- 
crifice.’ It is a painful circumstance, that this practice, which ex- 
isted prior to the Christian era, should not before this period have 
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been annihilated by the progress of civilisation, and especially the 
diffusion of the salutary influence of Christianity in tjje East. 

The following facts illustrate t^e nature of this fearbarous cus- 
tom . 

^ Gpopenax^t, "a Brahmin employed in the Serampore pripfipg 
oflice in 179^, saw twenty-two females burnt alive with .tbeieaiau;^ 
of Ununtu, a Brahmin of Bagnapore, near Nudeya. This kooleeh 
Brahihih had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of 
the fire, only three of these wives had arrived. The fire was kept 
kindled three days. On the first day three were burnt j on the se- 
cond and third days, nineteen more. Some of these women were as 
much as forty years old, and others as young as sixteen. The first 
three had lived with the Brahmin j the others had seldom seen him. 
Be married in one house four sisters 5 two of these were burnt. 

‘ A kooleen Brahmin died, in 1813, at Chunakuli, not far from 
Calcutta, wh 6 had married twenty-five women, thirteen of whom 
died during bis life 3 the remaining twelve perished with him on 
the funeral pile, leaving thirty children to deplore the effects of this 
horrid system. 

' Some years ago, a kopleen Brahmin, of considerably property, 
did at Sookachura, near Serampore. He had married more than 
forty women, eighteen of whom survived him. On this occasion a 
fire, extending ten or twelve yards; was prepared, into which they 
all threw themselves, leaving more than forty children.’ — Buch. 
Apology for Christianity in India, p. 14. IG. 

The following account is detailed in a letter from a lady who 
resided in India, dated Salisbury, Dec: 3, 1827 

* At a Ghaut near Serampore I witnessed the burning of a re- 
spectable woman about thirty years of age, whom I found with five 
children, the eldest a tine boy about thirteen. As soon as she saw 
me, she asked me if I were come to deliver her. I told her I had 
no power to deliver her, but came to persuade her not to burn. 
She shook her head and said, I will bum ! 1 low c an I go back ? 
However, the servant is gone to the English Magistrate, at his re- 
turn my fate will be decided.” Two hours elapsed before he re- 
lumed, the greater part of which I spent in conversation with lier. 
She often turned to her children, and with affection pressed her hand 
upon the face of her youngest child, who could just lisp, Ma 1 ma ! 
At length the servant returned with permission for her to burn. As 
soon as she saw him, her countenance changed, her eyes sunk Into 
her head, the furrows deepened in her tuce ; and, when she heard her 
fate, resolution failed, and nature took possession of her breast. 
When the eldest son saw that his mother was so timid, he said he 
Would not set fire to her head. But her brother-in-law said, ** Now 
slie must burn, for the boro Sahib (the great Gentleman) has sent 
lier permission to burn.” lie then began to anoint her, and put 
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a little ail iQto her ba^d to pour over her children as her blesaipg^ 
The eldest son. refused oil, and persisted that he couM not set fire to 
her. Sut neither the tears nor the screams of the boy, 
nisiog fear of the mother, prevented her being bound to thO dead 
body of her husband, and. pressed down with two bamboos ! If I bad 
had any authority merely to have said, “ You are not to hum,’' all 
this would have been prevented. I am sure both the people and 
the Brahmins would have dispersed without a murmuring 'word. 
Many call it a bad custom, and are quite tired of it.’ 

The extent of these evils is very appalling. The number of Sut- 
tees in the Bengal Presidency, from 1815 to 1826, w^s as follows; 


1815 . . . 

... 378 

1821 , . . 

... 654 

1816 . . , 

... 442 

1822 . . . 

... 583 

1817 . . . 

... 707 

1823 . . . 

... 575 

1818 . . . 

. . . 839 

1824 . . . 

... 572 

1819 . . . 

. . . 650 

1826 .. . 

. . 639 

1820 .. . 

, . . 697 i 

1826 . . . 

... 580 


Total in twelve years, 7,216 widows buried or burnt alive. 

In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the official statements 
for nearly ten yews, 635. Grand total, 7,851. 

Early marriages are very common in India j in consequence of 
which, many young females full a sacrifice to this custom. In the 
annual list of Suttees, in the years 1815 to 1820 inclusive, it ap- 
pears that sixty-two widows were burnt, most of whom were mere 
children, some being only sixteen, fourteen, twelve, and even eight 
years of age. 

The levity, atrocity, and brutality which characterise these dread- 
ful immolations, demonstrate that the practice is any thing rather 
than a religious rite, as appears by the following extract from a 
Calcutta paper in 1826 : 

* I reached the spot only in time to see the fire lighted j for the 
moment my boat was seen veering to the shore, the cowardly in- 
stigators hurried the woman away to the ]ule. In the act, however, 
of leading lier to the place, I saw, from the boat, that she was 
hardly able to walk 5 two persons supported her by the arms •, but 
before I got on shore she was laid by the side of her husband, and 
the fire had been applied. When she began to feel the flames, I 
saw her attempting with her hands to throw off the wood they had 
piled over her, but this seemed to be a signal with the inhuman 
wretches that surrounded her, to heap more fuel upon her, and they 
shouted so loud, crying, ** Hiirree bol !” us to drown any shriek, 
however loud, she might have had strength to make. I was too 
much shocked to stay) but, before I had receded ten paces, I was 
told the unfortunate victim had escaped. I returned to the scene 
and beheld a sight which made me shudder, and the recollection of 
which sends a thrill of horror through me. The unfortunate woman 
had succeeded in extricating herself from the wood, and rolling down 
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the pUe, for the stru^Ie and the heat had nearly deprived her o£ 
life 5 she lay ga^pipgwr Weath 3 her face^ and body fithlliftink the 
most revolting spectacle imaginable. The resj)ite, ho^ieveTjJ d? 
short duration j she was alipost immediately fl^ioved b^k by oath- 
boos, and logs upon logs were heaped upon her.^ The ruffitos tfiat 
did this, ,1 could have swept away into the fire in the pipci of 
woman. Hard-hearted wretches, that could thus stand aijd sefe Afe 
most helpless pf the human race roasted to death t It well ac&f-df^ 
with the dastardly spirit pf the Bengalees. Could I comrUatla thh 
means, I would certainly try a prosecution against those '^ho 
sisted, either in helping to destroy the unfortunate victim, or in 
preventing her escape.’ 

Sect. II. The rite of Suttee not enjoined by the most authoritative 

of the Hindoo Legislators, — Force forbidden by the Shasters, yet 

frequently employed. 

The learned native Ram Mobun Roy, well known by his lumin- 
ous examination of the Hindoo Theology and Philosophy, in 1818 
printed and widely circulated a tract in the Bengalee language, the 
object of which is to dissuade his countrymen from the practice of 
this horrid rite *, he likewise published a translation of the tract in 
English. It is in the form of a dialogue between an advocate and 
an opponent of the system. The advocate cites various passages 
which enjoin or applaud the practice of self-immolation. iVgainst 
these passages the opponent ])roduces an extract from Menu, the 
great Hindoo legislator, of whom the Veda itself says, that ^ What- 
ever Menu has said is wholesome which Vrihuspute corroborates 
by adding, ‘ Whatever is contrary to the law of Menu is not com- 
mendable.’ The extract is as follows : — ' Let a widow emaciate her 
body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but 
let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of 
another man. Let her continue till death, forgiving all injuries, 
performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and Cheer- 
fully practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband.’ 

To this publication by Ram INIohun Roy, a reply was drawn up 
by some pundits in Calcutta, in which every authority supposed to 
countenance the inhuman custom, and every scrap of Sanscrit found 
on its side among Hindoo writers, are given. The highest counte- 
nance given to the practice by their own writers, (and these appear 
but four, Ungeera, Purasura, Hareeta, and Vyas,) amounts only 
to a recommendation of it from certain advantages the widow is de- 
luded with a hope of obtaining j that is, the enjpymentfOf happiness 
with her husband — by no means to eternity, but for as many years 
as there are hairs on the human body j after which she must des- 
cend to the earth again, and undergo all the vicissitudes of birth, 
'which, in the opinion of the Hindoos, constitutes future punish- 
ment ! 
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In some parts of Hindoostan, however voluntary the widow may 
have beeit in her determination^ force is employed ia the act.ofjiot*. 
molatioD. ' It is a notorions fact, that, especisJly in Bengal, fin op« 
position to the express ordinance of the shasters, which forbids every 
restraint whatever upon the widow, to prevent her esOape ftma fh^ 
funeral pile, and provide for her being lifted off, in the event of;h^r 
being terri^, she is often bound down with cords to thepik, tvith 
the body of her deceased husband, or fastened by bamboos placed 
over her, so that she cannot possibly escape, notwithstanding a 
change of resolution.’ — J. H. Harrington’s Minute on the Suttee, 
June 28, 182S. Parliament. Papers, vol. iv. p. 14. 

The chief pundit in the College of Fort William and the Supreme 
Court, at the request of the Chief Judge, ascertained the precise 
point of law relative to the burning of widows according to those 
who recommend the practice. The following is the clear result of the 
authorities compared and quoted by this able pundit and jurist : 

As a comm and f it has not the least foundation in the Hindoo sys- 
tem j as a recommendation, it has not been supported by 6ne-fifth 
of the Hindoo writers on ethics or jurisprudence, nor practically re- 
garded by a thousandth part of those who profess Hindooism. It is 
in direct opposition to the command of the great Hindoo lawgiver ; 
and it is grounded on principles completely subversive of the Hin- 
doo system, and opposed to that course which the Hindoos believe 
to be the only path to final happiness. Yet this practice, thus op- 
posed to their great legislator’s command, to the very nature of 
their religious system, and to all their best ideas of virtue, is kept 
alive in the metropolis and its vicinity by acts of unfeeling coercion ; 
while, in the provinces of Hindoostan, which is held to have been 
the chief seat of every important transaction detailed in their my- 
thology, the practice has nearly expired beneath the feelings of com- 
mon humanity. 

When it is considered that this practice causes the death of a 
greater number of persons in one year than are publicly executed 
for their crimes throughout the whole of India in the course of 
twenty years, it cannot be wrong to call to this momentous subject 
the attention of every friend to his country. How would Britain 
feel, if, within herself, a hundred innocent persons suffered death by 
some mistake of law in the course of a year ? How, then, ought she 
to feel when, in her dominions in the East, seven or eight hundred 
innocent widows are every year burnt to death ) Were this inhuman 
persecution, which, in the number of its annual victims, exceeds all 
that Papal superstition ever brought to the stake in Britain in the 
course of a century, directed by the supporters of this practice 
against any particular seqt or class of men, th^y would long ago 
have appealed to their rulers for redress, or they would have left the 
spot where they were treated with such cruelty. But, how can 
mothers and sisters make an appeal against their own relatives } 
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How can a wife, a mother, withdraw from her own family ^ They 
xnay" endure continual agony, under the apprehension of the dread-^ 
hil doom which they know awaits them — they may feel their an** 
guish renewed at the sight of every female neighbour they behold 
led forth to the flames — th^y may tremble at every touch of disease 
that' affects thehr husbatids, and weep at every recollection of their 
hapless children 5 but, can they leave the scene of suffering } oaii 
they make known their sorrows? dare they betray the anguish, 
which preys on their vitals ? They lie bound as sheep for the 
slaughter 3 and thus they must remain, suffering in silence, till 
British sympathy shall duly relieve their hitherto unknown, unpitied 
misery. 

Sect. III. The present partial interference of the British Gorcrn- 

ment promotes the Increase, Celebrity, and supposed Legality of 

Suttees* 

The maxim, that ' ’Tis but lame kindness that does its work by 
halves,’ applies with peculiar force to the regulations enacted in 
British India relative to the burning of widows. This will appear 
by the following extracts from the six volumes of Parliamentary 
Papers relating to Hindoo widows j printed July, 1821 j June, 
1823 ; June, 1824 3 July, 1825 ; May, 1827 j and July, 1828 : 

* The interference of the police may, in some cases, have induced 
compliance with the rules of the shasters 3 but the ofliciai attend* 
ance of the darogah stamps every regular Suttee with the sanction 
of Government ; and I must humbly submit, that authorising a 
practice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition.’* (W. Ew«r, 
Esq., Act. Sup. of Police, Lower Provinces, Calcutta, Nov, 1818.) 

' I should not deem it improbable that the interference of the po- 
lice-officers, under the orders of Government, may have tended to 
increase the practice, by acting as a stimulus, in the same manner 
that the interference of European Governments- with the religious 
tenets of any sect, has always tended to increase the zeal, and con- 
firm the prejudices, of the sectaries.’f (J. Ewing, Esq*, Magis- 
trate, Sylhet.) 

' Our Govft-nment, by modifying the thing, and issuing orders 
about it, — orders which even the Government and the Sudder 
Judges themselves do not appear clearly to comprehend, have 
thrown the ideas of the Hindoos upon the sul)ject into a complete 
state of confusion. They know not what is allowed and what is in- 
terdicted 3 but, upon the whole, they have a persuasion that our 
Government, whom they most erroneously suppose to be indifferent 
about the lives of the Natives, is rather favourable to Suttees than 
otherwise. They will then believe that we abhor the usage, When 
we prohibit it, in ioto, by an absolute and peremptory law. They 
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have no idea that v^e tnight not do so without the mdst perfect 
safety, ITiey conceive oUr power and our will to be comiheniu- 
rate.’* (C. Smith, Esq., Second Judge, Calcutta, Aug. 1851.) 

Mr. Jackson, in his Speech at the discussion respecting Sut- 
tees in the India House, (March, 1827>) thus decidedly shows his 
views of the obligations of the Hon. Company and the nation to 
suppress this horrid rite : 

* If such practices were continued longer under the authority of 
the Company, there was not a man in the Court who did not be- 
come accessary to the crime of murder ! He that refrained from 
doing all in his power to prevent it, on his head be the guilt of the 
sanction he g<ave.’ f 

' The Governor-General in Council is reluctantly led to express 
his apprehension, that the greater confidence with which the people 
perform this rite under the sanction of Government, as implied or 
avowed in the circular orders already in force, combined with the 
excitement of religious bigotry by the continual agitation of the 
question, may have tended to augment, rather than diminish, the 
frequency of these sacrifices.’^ — (Calcutta, December, 1819.) 

The increase here referred to was evident from the returns of 
Suttees in the several districts subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William, viz., in the year 


1816 378 1817 707 

1816 442 1818 839|1 


The Court of Directors of the East India Company, in a letter to 
the Governor-General in Council, under date, London, June, 1823, 
thus express their opinion upon the subject of partial interference : 

' To us it appears very doubtful, (and we are confirmed in this 
doubt by respectable authority,) whether the measures which have 
been already taken have not tended rather to increase than to dimi- 
nish the frequency of the practice. Such a tendency is, at least, not 
unnaturally ascribed to a regulation whieli, prohibiting a practice 
only in certain cases, appears to sanction it in all others. It is to 
be apprehended, that where the people have not previously a very 
enthusiastic attachment to the custom, a law which shall explain to 
them the cases in which it ought not to be followed may be taken as 
a direction for adopting it in all others. It is, moreover, with much 
reluctance that we can consent to make the British Government, by 
a specific permission of the Suttee, an ostensible party to the sacri- 
fice 5 we are averse, also, to the practice of making British Courts 
expounders and vindicators of the Hindoo religion, when it leads to 
acts which, not less as Legislators than as Christians, we abomi- 
nate.’ ^ _ 

* Par. Papers, vol. ii. p. 67. 

f Speech of R. Jackson, Esq., (Parburv, Leadenhall-street,) p. 9. 

I Par. Papers, vol. ,i. 242. H P. 241. § Vol. iii. p. 45. 
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From these observations it is piregumed that partial intpference 
-with tb^ burning of Hindoo widows has not been ^ten^d^with the 
desired end^ — ^tbe discountenance and decrease of $u^,tees ^ buitbajt 
rather the appalling evil has increased in enormity, celebrity, and 
supposed legality. Humanity and justice dictate * a miote excelttot 
way,’ enjoining the ancient precept of the Almighty to Noah atoi 
his sons — ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall bis blood 
be shed.’ (Gen. ix. 6*.) May Britain ‘ awake to righteousness,* 
nor fear to spread her shield over the heads of these deluded and 
oppressed widows who are ' drawn unto death, and ready to 
slain ! ’ 

Skct. IV. Authorities to confirm the propriety, safety, facility, and 
success of efforts for the suppi essiori of Suttees. 

The papers relating to the burning of Hindoo widows, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, contain numerous authorities for 
the immediate suppression of this dreadful rite. 

" From what I have heard of several very respectable Brahmins, 
I am almost satisfied that the exercise of a very trifling degree of 
authority would put a stop to this perversion of reason and huma^ 
nity.* (H. Bottinger, Esep, Collector, to the Hon. M. Elphinstcme, 
Cover nor of Bombay, Oct. 1818.) 

‘ The letter from the Magistrate of Chinsurah deserves the serious 
attention of the Nizamut Adawlut and the Government. It appears 
that this abhorrent, and often utterly illegal practice, was forbidden 
by the foreign Governments of those settlements ; and that the pro- 
hibition was obeyed without a murinur.’f (E. Watson, Esq., Ally- 
pore, April, 181(>.) 

' If the British, in imitation of the Mogul Government, were to 
lay an immediate and positive inhibition upon it, and would declare 
the parties aiding in the ceremony as indictable for murder, and 
proceed against them accordingly, it must totally die away 5 but if 
tolerated, under whatever restrictions, I do not hesitate to pronounce 
that it will, in a short time, become nearly as prevalent as it now is 
in Bengal.' t (W. Wright, Esq., Mng. Furruckabad, April, 1819.) 

Mr. Forbes, First Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, 
says, 

" I am happy in being able to adduce an instance of effectual in- 
terference in the suppression of this barbarous custom under British 
authority. In the territory of Delhi, the late Resident, Mr. Met- 
calfe, never (when apprised of the intention) permitted the burning 
of a widow to take place, and was prepared to prevent the practice, 
whenever necessary, by forcible interference, but which was requi- 
site only on one occasion that came under his immediate observa- 
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tion. I have been induced to mention the instance of successful 
interference by the Resident of Delhi, as affording an example which 
I believe nearly every Magistrate in the country would, if authorised 
be most happy to follow ; and in order to show that there appears 
no insurmountable obstacle to a measure, with regard to the ex« 
pediency of which, if shown to be practicable, there C8^ be but one 
sentiment.’”* 

Mr. Warden, one of the Members of Council in Bombay, thus 
declares his opinion : 

' I am convinced of the practicability of abolishing, not only this, 
but also every other sanguinary practice of the Hindoos, and v^ith- 
^ut endangering either the popularity or the security of our supre- 
macy.’t 

Mr. Todd, one of the Judges under the Madras Presidency, 
July, JS19, observes, 

* Application was once made to the criminal Judge, when he held 
the office of Magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his per- 
mission to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He in- 
formed them that the British Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious prejudices or customs of the Natives, 
and that therefore he would not give any order whatever to the 
woman herself, who might act as she should think became her j 
but he assured them that he would immediately commit, as accom- 
plices ill the murder, all persons who should in any way assist her 
to destroy herself : and the consequence was, that the woman did 
not burn, but is alive and well at this day. This measure did not 
cause the least dissatisfaction j on the contrary, the relations of the 
woman appeared pleased at her having obtained a decent pretext 
for avoiding the horrid ceremony.’ J 

The efforts to discountenance the perpetration of Suttees under 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have been attended with 
great encouragement, and show the facility of entirely suppressing 
this unnatural and murderous rite. 

' We are confident that the continuance of the practice stands on 
the doctrine of expediency alone. This is its only prop j of which could 
it once be deprived, it would fall beneath the weight of justice and 
humanity. And if it should appear that we have not been arrested 
in our career of justice by the jirejudices of the Natives, that, on the 
contrary, the Hindoos have already gone hand in hand with us, 
without discovering any hostility to our authority, there can be no 
reason to apprehend that, in the abolition of female immolation, we 
shall experience the least interruption. To prove this we will adduce 
three examples : 

^ In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had been for a 
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series of years in the habit of destroying their female in&nts os soon 
as they 'were born. Whether the custom was sanctioned by the 
shasters or not, is irrelevant ; it is enough that it was deeply 
rooted in the practice and prejudices of the Natives. These unna- 
tural murders at length attracted the attention of Government, and 
they were abolished by an order of the Supreme Power.* Did 
Government immediately lose the confidence and attachment of the 
Natives ? Not one symptom of dissatisfaction has been manifested 
by the Natives on this account. 

' From time immemorial it was the custom of mothers to sacrifice 
their children to the Ganges at the annual festival held at Gunga 
Saugur. The British Government regarded the practice with those 
feelings of horror which unnatural murders are calculated to inspire : 
as persuasion would have been unavailing with those who had parted 
with every parental feeling, the practice was prohibited by a public 
regulation, and the prohibition enforced by public authority. This 
order was promulgated in the presence of thousands assembled at a 
public festival, in the highest excitement of superstitious frensy. 
What was the conscciuence ? Not one instance of resistance was 
attempted by that immense crowd — the mischief vanished from the 
earth, and no one bewailed it > The mothers who had brought their 
children to this funeral sacrifice, were constrained to carry them 
back unhurt j and many, perhaps, to whom the heinousness of the 
crime had never appeared were, by this interposition, awakened to a 
sense of its enormity. 

' The Hindoo laws absolutely prohibit the execution of a Brahmin ; 
they forbid the magistrate even to imagine evil against him. Thus 
fenced by the laws, and extolled by their sacred books, they are still 
more powerfully guarded by the respect and veneration of the peo- 
ple. When our Government commenced in the East, did we lay 
the laws of justice at the feet of the sacred tribe > Did we abrogate 
our code of jurisprudence, and fidopt the Vedas for our guide ? Did 
we deprive the country of our protection, because the Hindoo 
shasters forbid the punishment of the aggressors, if they happen to 
be Brahmins ? We did not hesitate a single moment, but boldly 
stepped forward in vindication of the rights of society j and, in spite 
of a formidable phalanx of Hindoo juris-consults, and of the 
strongest prejudices, caused these delinquents to pay the fwfeit of 
their lives to the laws of offended justice. Have the Natives com- 
plained of this outrage on the sanctity of their priesthood, or consi- 
dered it as an infringement of our toleration ? Have they, in any 
one instance, petitioned us to disregard their Welfare, and exempt 
their spiritual guides from death ? or have they not, on the contrary. 


* It is painful to add, that, notwithstanding all that has been done by 
f'olonel Walker’s exertions, the practice of infanticide has again revived 
in consequence of the apathy and indifference of his successors. 
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tacitly sanctioned every act of pupishment, and applauded' the in- 
flexible tenour of our proceedings r Let any man read the account 
of Nunckomar’s execution in Calcutta, forty years ago, and he will 
be convinced that Hindoos are not men to complain of the execu- 
tion of justice, even though it happen to infringe their laws and 
f prejudices.’* 

Let the rulers of India, who hold its dastiuies in their hands, hear 
the appeal of a writer in that country : 

‘ Let us freely look at the practicability of its abolition, and num- 
ber both its friends and its foes. We may calculate on the support 
of all the humane, the wise, and the good, throughout India. We 
may depend on the great majority of the people who have prevented 
every village in India from being lighted up monthly with these in- 
fernal fires. Those who used all their influence to liberate their 
country from the stigma of this guilt, by preventing their mothers 
and sisters from ascending the funeral pile, will undoubtedly sup- 
port us in discountenancing the practice. We shall enlist on our 
side all those tender feelings which, though now dormflht, will then 
be roused into new vigour j but, above all, we shall surround our- 
• selves with the protection of that Almighty Power whose com- 
mand is, Thou shalt do no murder who defends the weak and 
succours the injured j who, when the cries of oppressed India hqd 
pierced His throne, selected us of all other nations to break its 
^ chains and restore it to happiness.'! 

Sect* V. Testmonies of Natives to the position that the Suttee is 
not absolutely enjoined by the Hindoo Shasters, and hence should 
be suppressed — Methods proposed for its Abolition — Concluding 
Appeal, 

* I feel emboldened, in the cause of humanity, to state, that the 
practice (of Suttee) is neither prescribed by the shaster, nor en- 
couraged by persons of education or influence. I can speak, from 
positive authority, that his Highness the Rajah of Tanjore has ever 
discouraged it j and I feel assured that, with the exception of a few 
Brahmins who derive a nefarious reward for presiding at this in- 
fernal rite, the prohibition of the practice would give universal sa- 
tisfaction.”J (C. M. Lushington, Esq., Mag. at Combaconum, 
Sept. 1813.) 

' 1 look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the dis- 
grace of the British Government ; it is even abominated by the 
better sort of Natives themselves, and no where is it enjoined by 
Hindoo law.’H (C. M. Lushington, Esq., Mag. Trichinopoly, Oct. 
1819.) 
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The Judge of the Southerti Concan, V. Hale, Esq., (Oct. 1S19,) 

says, ' ’ ' ' 

' tVe find, during the reign of Kem Sawunt, a positive prohibi- 
tion against the practice, which existed for ten or twelve years, and 
that too without creating any disturbance or any outward marks of 
discontent, aifording (if the tradition be not greatly exaggerated) a 
most favourable instance of what might be done, and to wdiat the 
people would submit without considering their religious prejudices 
too much shocked.’* 

^ Several self-devoted victims have, through the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, been rescued from a cruel death, and are now supported by his 
bounty. Both the Tanjore Rajah and the Tondiman have made it 
known that they support and protect every woman who allows her- 
self to be dissuaded from burning with the body of her husband. ’t 

The late Rev. W. Ward, in a letter to the present Earl of 
Clarendon, relates the following remarkable fact : 

^ In 1817, I was riding near Serampore, \vhere there had been a 
8uttec : after making iiK(iiiries respecting the family and rank of 
the widow, I addressed a few individuals ou the crime in which they 
had been assisting. One of these men answered, Sir, whatever 
tjie act now committed may be, we have nothing to fear. You (the 
Knglish Government) must see to that j for the Police Magistrate 
has been here and given the order, and according to that order the 
woman has been burnt.’]: 

Tiie Judge of Chittoor, (Madras Presidency,) under date April, 
1823, declares * The best informed and most respectable part of 
the Natives would themselves have often prevented this ceremony, 
if they had had the power. ’§ 

In the close of 1819, a petition w'as presented to the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings, from the Hindoo Inhabitants of Calcutta, praying 
tor the abolition of Suttees. An extract only is given : 

‘ Your petitioners beg leave to submit to the benevolent attention 
of your Lordship’s Government, that, in the opinion of many of the 
most learned Brahmins, founded upon the shasters, all kinds of 
voluntary death arc prohibited that Menu, whose authority is 
admitted to be equal to that of the Vedas, positively enjoins widows 
to lead a life of virtue and abstinence from sensual gratifications i 
that the Vedant, which contains the essence of the Vedas as well as 
the Geeta, forbid all acts done with the view of future temporary 
reward j and that, amongst the inferior authorities, while some, as 
the Smritee shasters, actually prohibit all violent death, others, 
Mitakshiira, declare the leading of virtuous life preferable to dying 
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on tho pile of il\e husb^ j and a few only on the su^ior 
merit of concremation.’ * 

The Rev. H. Townley, in his * Answer to the Abb4 Dubois/ 
observes, 

* I bare heard of the reply being repeatedly given to the ejLpos- 
tulations of Europeans, " It there be any blame in our procie^ings, 
it belongs to yourselves, for we are acting under British saiiction. ’ 
He adds, * The Native who instructed me in the Bengalee language, 
(who was a Brahmin of more than ordinary intelligence,) frequently 
expressed his surprise to me that Government did not issue an order 
that no more Suttees should be permitted, intimating his conviction 
that no commotion whatever would ensue.’ f 

It may be interesting brietly to notice some of the methods pro- 
posed for the abolftion of this horrid rite. 

In 1805, the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, Calcutta, expressed 
themselves as follows : — ' After information has been obtained of 
the extent to which the practice prevails, and of the districts in 
which it has fallen into disuse, or in which it is discountenanced by 
the most respectabla^ classes, it may be immediately abolished in 
particular districts, and be checked and ultimately prohibited in the 
other parts of these j)rovinces.’ But, since that time, the inhuman 
practice, instead of* its abolition being effected, or any prohibition of 
it issued, appears to have gradually increased ! t 

It has been suggested, that to make provision for the widow 
who has declined immolating herself, would be a useful regulation j 
Vut this plan, like every other short of entire prohibition, is defec- 
tive, as it may have (to use the language of W. Chaplin, Esq., 
Commissioner of the Deccan) ‘ the injurious effect of leading 
persons to feign a resolution to burn themselves in the hope of 
being paid for desisting/ 

The nature of the system of discountenancing Suttees, pursued 
on the Madras side of India, is as follows : 

* Here (says the .Writer of the following article, in a Calcutta 
paper) the immolation of widows, though once frequent, is now 
seldom known/ * Before any woman can destroy herself by burn- 
ing, permission must be obtained ' of the magistrate. On the re- 
quest being preferred, the applicant is directed to wait a little for an 
answer j the magistrate, in the mean time, sends for his cutwal, 
and instructs him to proclaim that a certain woman intends burning 
herself ^ but, should any bunian or bukall be discovered selling any 
article required for the purpose to the said woman, or any cooly 


• Foynder's Speech, p. 220. 

t Townlcy^s Answer, to the Abbe Dubois, p. 180, 190. See * Suttees* 
Cry/ p. 84—86. 
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(labourer) offering bis: aJjsistattce by carrying dH, \yodd, &co.,, to the 
spot appointed, the former shall be turned out of the bazatir, and 
latter otherwise pudished. It is also proclaimed, that, shiAild sdby 
crowd collect, the police peons are to disperse it, and to confine to 
the cutwaVs chpultry all persons resisting the police apthority; 
hhould any Brahmin belonging to any public office be, seen in the , 
crowd, or any of his relations be foiypd aiding the ceremony, such 
servant shall be discharged from his situation. Tlie whole of this 
Ixiing proclaimed, the applicant is desired fo hike leave. As may 
be expected, it has been observed, that with these restrictions no 
burning has taken place.- — Prevent a crowd from collecting to wit- 
ness the immolation, and rest assured no such ceremony proceeds. 
Mark the disappointment of the Brahmin when he discovers that a 
crowd cannot be collected ; mortified, he abandons the victim of 
bis persuasion to shift for herself.* 

Another writer suggests, that ^ an edict be published, that no 
son, brother, or cousin, of the first or second degree, of any female 
so burning, shall be permitted to hold any situation or renew any 
leases under Government.’ Tins measure would, doubtless, save 
many widows, but would not annihilate the cruel custom. 

The responsibility of Britain to exert her influence in abolish- 
ing this practice, should be seriously considered. Britain delays to 
speak the decisive word that shall save ten thousand widows from 
death, but (how important the inquiry !) ‘ on whom will the blood 
of the many thousand victims that are destined to perish be visited? 
This is a solemn question, before which we may well pause, and 
weigh all the present and the future consequences. It cannot be 
dissembled, that the charge of guilt attaches primarily to the 
Government of IndiOj who are the conscious spectators of the act, 
and, possessing the means, are yet deterred from employing those 
means for its suppression. It next attaches to the British Govern^ 
ment at home, who acquiesce in the motives that influence this re- 
luctance. And, finally, the whole British people become parties to 
this moral guilt, if knowing, as they do, the existence of the crime, 
they do not consider themselves pledged to use all lawful means 
for abolishing a rite derogatory to the British character, forming an 
anomaly in the administration of civil law, and involving a flagrant 
breach of the law of God.’* 

The general expression of public opinion, , by petitions to Par- 
liament for the abolition of the burning of widows, is important. 
It is understood that the late Marquis of Hastings said,’ * he would 
at once have put dowii the atrocious practice, if he could have 
relied upon the popular feeling being in his favour in otrr own 
country, and that the danger was felt — not in India, but only in 
England !’ 


* Grimshawe’s Appeal on behalf of Hindoo Widows, CSeely,) p. 20. 26. 
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Why has not Britain' long , since removed this unaccountable 
susj)ioion of her abhorrence ot sj^edcjing innocent blood? Letilie 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland speak, and suppUcnte that 
no more of these horrid murders defile our country. 

Bedford, in 1823, took the lead in this work of justice and mercy. 
In 1 H2T, upwards of twenty petitions were presented to Parliament j 
and during the past year (1828) petitions from different parts of 
the country have been also presented. To some of these efforts 
the Court of Directors evidently refer in the following extract from 
a communication respecting the Suttee, addressed to the Governor- 
General of India, dated London, July, 1827 *• 

* You will have perceived from the public channels of intelligence, 
that this is a subject which has excited a strong interest in the 
public mind of this country.’ — (See Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo 
Widows, vol vi. p. 21, July, 1828.) 

We arc encouraged to hope for success in these appeals to the 
Government of this country, since this cruel practice has been dis- 
countenanced by other powers. 

The Mogul Government has uniformly discountenanced the 
practice of burning widows alive ; and the extent of the benefits 
thus conferred may be estimated by the remarkable fact, that in no 
part of Hindoostan is the rite less known than under this sway j and 
in none is it more common that in that which is the centre of 
British power and ascendancy ! This example was humanely fol- 
lowed by the Portuguese. The Dutch, the Danish, and the Trench 
Governments, uniformly refused to sanction the custom. Why is 
the name of Britain alone excluded from this honourable list of 
competitors ? Is it that policy and duty in our case are irrecon- 
cileable, however blended in that of others ? 'J'he conviction is most 
humiliating, that the British Government is the only European 
j)ower in 1 ndia that tolerates the practice of burning widows alive 
on tlie funeral pile!’ — ((trinnshawe’s Appeal, &c., pp. 17, 18*) 

It is not unfreqiiently asked by some — Has not Britain formed a 
connection with India, and agreed to govern it upon such terms as 
to adniit the perpetration of these evils ? Does not such a contract 
with India exist? The late C. Grant, Es(|., in his * Observations 
on the state of vSociety among the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain,’ written in 1792, and subniitted to the Honourable Court of 
Directors in 1797, thus answers these inquiries : 

" Are we bound for ever to preserv'e all the enormities iti the 
Hindoo system ? Have wc become the guardians of every 
monstrous prihciple and practice which it contains ? Are We 
pledged to support for all generations, by the authority of our 
Government, and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large portion o 
the human race ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and ar 
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enlightened people, a nation itself professing principles diametrically 
opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects } It would be too absurd to maintain that any en^ge- 
ment of this kind exists y — that Oreat Britain is under any obliga- 
tion, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and fun- 
damentally subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, 
and religion. In Hindoostan, mothers of families are taken from 
the midst of their children* who have just lost their father also, and 
by a most diabolical complication of force and fraud are driven into 
the flames ! Shall we be in all time to come, as we have hitherto 
been, passive spectators of this unnatural wickedness V* 

* We have, indeed, made a treaty with India, (observes J. Poynder, 
Esq.,) but not in defiance of the law of nature ; — we have entered 
into a compact, but not with crime and bloodshed ; not at the price 
of life, nor amidst the groans and sufferings of our coininon huma- 
nity. The moment a religious rite infringes upon the laws of 
society, its character is changed, and it becomes a civil crime. 

^ Human sacrifices were first forbidden at Rome, by a decree of 
the Senate, B.C. 9.5 years 5 but, some persons still continuing them 
privately, the Emperor Augustus renewed the prohibition with 
effect. Tiberius suppressed them in Gaul, and Claudius extirpated 
the Druids, as well as their sanguinary worship in that country. 
These sacrifices existed in Britain till about A.D. 60, when Pau- 
linus Suetonius overthrew the Druids and their inhuman ritevS, so 
that they never afterwards revived. And will it be endured that our 
own heathen conquerors have done more for us than we qre 
willing to do for our Indian subjects ) Shall the mere natural 
principle, Ho7no sunij huiudjii nihil a me Miienum putOf have exer- 
cised an influence on pagan Rome, and shall Christian Britain 
refuse to acknowledge the force of the same argument ?’ — (Poyn- 
der’s Speech on Human Sacrifices in India, p, — 15. ^ 220 .) 

The importance of the expression of public opinion to accomplish 
the abolition of Suttees, (and consequently of otlier inhuman prac- 
tices in India,) was thus stated by a respectable East India proprietor 
in October, 1S28 : 

^ With regard to the Suttee (juestion, I believe that I expressed 
to you, some time back, my despair of any material alteration in 
that horrid practice for many years to come 3 unless the religious 
part of the public shall come forward in a manner so decided as to 
induce attention from his Majesty’s Goveniment and from the 
House of Commons. They seem ignorant, notwithstanding the 
papers printed by Parliament, and other publications, that the 
average of these murders has been for many years from forty to 
titty per month ! I fear little more can be done in the General 
Court.’ 


Par. Papers, 1827, vol. v. p. 33. 
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The necessity luid importance of Societies to promote the abo- 
lition of human sacrifices in India appear evident. These can cir- 
culate information upon the subject among the members of both 
Houses of Parlian^eot* and men of ioduence in the United 'Kingdom 
and in India, and alfto. originate numerous petitions to Parliament^ 
praying fdr the Speedy and entire abolition of these murderous 
practices. , 

We conclude, by subjoining the following form of a petition, sent 
from Manchester in 18^7 : 

‘ To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, 

‘ The humble petition of the inhabitants of Manchester and its 
vicinity, adopted at a public meeting* convened by the Borough- 
reeve and constables of Manchester, and held in the Town Hall, 
on the 9 th of May, 1827 ; 

* Sheweth, — That your petitioners have learned with the greatest 
regret that the burning of widows with the dead bodies of tlieir 
husbands, and other customs by which human life is wantonly 
sacrificed, continue to be practised in various parts of British India, 
with undiminished frequency, in gross violation of the law of God, 
and of the rights anil feelings of humanity. 

* That it further appears to your petitioners that the existing 
regulations of the Suttee, circulated by the Bengal (iovernment, in 
one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, have rather tended to in- 
crease than to diminish the number of human sacrifices, it being 
understood by the Natives, that by those regulations the sanction of 
the ruling power is now added to the recommendation of the 
shaster. 

* That it appears from documents submitted to your Right 
Honourable House, and since laid before the public, that the prac- 
tice of burning Hindoo women alive, if prohibited by Government, 
might be effectually suppressed, without any ground for appre- 
hension of evil consequence. 

* That your petitioners, deeply impressed with the obligation of 
the inhabitants of Britain, to promote the civilisation and improve^ 
ment of their fellow-subjects in India, as expressed by a resolution 
of your Right Honourable House, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, most earnestly implore your Right Honourable 
House to adopt such measures as may be deemed most expedient 
and effectual for the suppression of customs so abhorreiit from the 
British cliaracter, and «o opposed to the welfare of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and thus to remove the stigma which at present attaches 
to our natwnal character, and relieve the inhabitants of British 
India from this cruel scourge. And your petitioners will ever 
pray/ 
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^ 1f?ONNl5^S. 

' .I.-*— 

I HAVE past hours before^me !— I up<»H ' ’ * ' ■ 

^ ^ Visions of what is d«Mt j dim menuk^iefi [ 

Of love, and hope, and flovmrewl" and bldfe sldel-^" 
Bright idols of yotih’s worship, — each, and all ; " 

At^ to that worship once ag^n coujd falL 

My tears, fast gushing, tremble as thhy rise, — 

Then fall-;— -a mute and glorious sacrifice 
1*0 What 1 Would to lasting life recalt. 

“ It were a bliss, Ift a wild chronicle 

Of words — weak, rude, perchance — to treasure up 
T‘he thronging thoughts, which in their converse tell 
Of my first tasting life’s enchanted cup ; 

Those magic voices of the soul, which seem 
To speak of what should die not, as a dream ! 

II. 

I KNOW that not again those dreams may come, 

Which brightened o’er my boyhood 5 yet 1 know 
That there is hope of happiness below , 

Whilst thou art near my solitary home. 

And, if my melancholy dreainings roam— ‘ 

If far away from that dear spot they go— 

It is where budding flowers, mild breezes, show . 
Spring ’s coming, that they wander. Ocean’s foam 
Is distant far from that loved haunt where I 
.Have pictured oft for thee a fairy dwelling : 

There the bird’s songs ring out melodiously } 

And, as thou art in beauty all excelling. 

So, in my secret thoughts, I picture there 
A home for thee, in beauty without peer 1 . 

III. 

Xo (on her Birth-day.) 

It is not that I hoped, or hope, that e’er 

One heart will cherish idle words like mine 5 » 

It is not that I deemed thy smiles would shine 
O’er the faint cliaracters I traced here 5 
But it would cost too many a bitter tear 

(Like those which blot, even now, each feeble line,) 
If, without homage to thy spirit’s shrine, 

I passed this dearest day of alhthe year. 

And now, though with faint heart as heart may be. 
And hands ‘ all trembling, as beneath thy touch,’ 

Fain would I waft a blessing now to thec»*— 

Words cannot tell, lips cannot whisper such 
But, on the day of thy nativity. 

Oh ! could I ever pray for thee too much ! 


T. M. 



InT£REBTIMO Sl^qrX^ifiMENT IN WaLB8. , 

Some Jccount of the Principles md Progress of an Ex^^rjmentfor 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Cla^sep of Socket in the HUh 
of Monmouthshire y begun in the 1820. J. If.' Moggridge, 
Esq.y of fPoodfieldt near Newport, in fP$les. ‘ 

The following original paper, which was recently read at the 
Bristol Philosophical Institution, and which was obtaji^d from its 
intelligent and benevolent author, during our late visit ;|o that 
city, appears to us peculiarly worthy of a place in Thb Oriental 
Herald, as it is the constant aim of this publication not merely to 
show the philanthropists of England what may be done in India ■, 
but to show to the influential people of India also, among whom 
this work circulates largely, what they may do for themselves, and 
their poorer fellow-countrymen, by detailing to them examples like 
this. To the many men of fortune who return. annually from India, 
and whose time hangs heavily on their hands for want of useful 
occupation, we especially recommend the example, as one worth 
buying an estate for the mere purpose of so appropriating it : for, 
among all the luxuries that the most unlimited wealth can purchase, 
where is there one so pure, so sweet, or so durable, as the pleasure 
of doing good ? — Ed. 

Settlement of Blackwood. 

The change which has of late years taken j)lace in the situation 
and circumstances of the labouring poor in this country, has not 
only been the subject of just and general regret, but, in its progress, 
has imposed hea\uer pecuniary burdens, on the middle classes of 
society more especially, than are elsewhere known, and has repeat- 
edly excited most serious apprehensions both for the safety of pri- 
vate property and the preservation of the public peace. So noto- 
rious and alarming have this change and its consequences become, 
that Parliamentary committees have at different times been specially 
appointed to devise appropriate remedies j and official reports of 
the state of the poor and of the enormous increase of the rates as- 
signed for their relief have been repeatedly made, unhappily but too 
confirmatory of the fact of the wretchedness and degraiition of 
those classes of society on whose labour the wealth and strength of 
the country and the value of wealth itself depends. To account for 
facts at once so melancholy and alarming, various reasons have 
been assigned both by Parliament and by individuals j and dif- 
ferent expedients have' been resorted to, Or recommended, by way 
of palliative j but so utterly ineffectual has all proved which has 
been cither said or done on the subject, that although the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in its longest and most detailed 
report, seems to have caught a glimpse of the real causes, when it 
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states that the ‘ idleness and wont complained of are multiplied and 
increased by the diminution of the funds which should have been 
applicable to the maintenance an4Iidoour of the poor/ yet has their 
view of the case never been followed up by any correspondent le- 
gislative enactm<^nt in th^ coulee of the eleven years in which this 
great, and iJKj^easing grievance has been pressing upon the country 
since the date or that lleporf, On the contraiy, so hopeless has all 
prospect of restoring the Sidustrious classes to the state of com- 
parative ease, comfort, and independence,, which they formerly en- 
joyed, appeared to have become, in the estimation of influential 
members of the Government, that the labouring poor are recom- 
mended and encouraged, as the only means left of avoiding continual 
privations and occasional starvation, to abandon their, homes and 
country, and to seek that return for their industry, in the wilds of 
America and New Holland, which they are denied in the land of 
their nativity. If, instead of treating the most valuable part of the 
Report of the Committee with neglect or avoidance, the Legislature 
had pushed its inquiries in that direction, and if, instead of appear- 
ing to be afraid of unveiling the truth, it had acted on its principle 
fairly, consistently, and energetically, so desponding and desperate 
an expedient as emigration, of which, even in his own time, Milton 
says, * there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a nation, than when 
the people, to avoid hardships at home, are forced by heaps to for- 
sake their native country,’ need never have been resorted to. 
Thus, unhappily, indisposition to face the evil, and disinclination to 
sift its cause to the bottom, have both protracted relief and con- 
firmed the mischief ; so that, even to this day, the indubitable fact, 
that it is the increased difliculty of obtaining the means of living 
which has broken the spirit of the labourer, and plunged him into 
the depths of misery and crime, is but reluciarttly and partially ad- 
mitted. A thorough conviction of this unquestionable, however un- 
welcome truth, acquired from years of diligent observation of the 
state, temper, and habits of the poor in all theii* different stages of 
embarrassment, deprivation, want, and crime, and increasing at- 
tention to the operation of the changes of times and circumstances, 
excited a strong desire practically to try whether the downward 
course of some, not irrecoverably sunk in despair and guilt, might 
not be arrested 3 and whether, by the aid of disinterested kindness, 
and judicious but humiliating encouragement, hich might not be 
enabled to retrieve their own characters for manly independence, 
and restore themselves and their families to circumstances of com- 
fort, or at least removed from abjectness and want. . 

Of all the different facts which contributed to this conclusion, af- 
fording gratifying instances of the exercise of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, public or private, none impressed ray mind so strongly as 
those developed in the course of the great and difficult, but success- 
ful experiment made by the late Count Rumford on the hordes of 
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mendicants and vagaboDds who infested the streets, and levied con- 
tributions on die iidrabitonts, of Munich} displaying pei%aps< the 
most splendid proof upon Record, that to make mdn substandaHy 
better, you must begin by making them happier ; and thail; if the 
temptation to crime be taken away, its ' commission will in great 
mea»ine cease. .That this would be effected successfully and per- 
manently, by way of charity, public or^ private, however kindly in- 
tention ed or profusely administered, long and painful experience 
forbade the expectation of. Tliat which is thus given is but selctem 
duly prized ; and, however imperative the duty of charity towards 
our fellow-creatures in certain cases, it has a constant tendency to 
degrade its objects in their own estimation, as well as in th^ opinion 
of the world. In the aeeomplisbment of the plan* for improving the 
condition of the labouring poor of my own neighbourhood, (which 
was not matured till several persons in distant parts of the country, 
who had thought on the subject, had been conferred with, and Mr 
Owen in particular had personally explained to me his co-operative 
system,) it was deemed an essential part of the remedial process, that 
the alreafly wounded feelings of the objects of the experiment should 
he southed j their depressed spirits raised } hope, nearly extinguished, 
recalled j and energy sufficient to excite both to bodily and mental 
exertion, be roused into action. 

It was therefore that, after certain farm labourers, and worktti^n 
in the neighbouring collieries, who had been able with difficulty to 
maintain themselves and their families when in health a'l^d full 
work, had been selected for their general good conduct and industry, 
and the object in view imparted to them, they were expressly 
told nothing was meant to be given them but the opportunity of 
bettering their condition j that they must themselves be the 
artificers of their own better fortune j that pecuniary aid in carrying 
the plan into effect must be repaid with interest ; and that they 
would be considered to lie under no obligation but the indispensable 
one o^ redeeming themselves from a state of bonda^, abd providing 
for their families without the discredit of becoming a burden to 
others, or the disgrace of receiving parish relief as paupers. And 
on the same principle three conditions were annexed to proposed 
grants of land for the term of any three lives they might choose : 

1. That they should regularly pay for it a moderate ground rent }— 

2. That they should personally assist in the erection thereon of sub- 
stantial and commodious cottages for their own use, and in the for- 
mation of their gardens, in any way that their spare labour or skill 
could be best applied, without interfering with their regular work ; 
— and 3. That money necessarily advanced should be secured upon 
the premises, and repaid by instalments at stipulated periods. Upon 
these conditions, and under the promise of the advance of the neces- 
sary money, several of the parties originally selected declined enter- 
ing upon the undertaking, the apparent hopelessness of success 
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producing a kind of despair^ 'wMch resisted eVen the conviction Ikat 
they, at any rate, could be in tio Vmy loiers by the attempts It was 
acknowledged that, like a majotity of their fellow-labourers in that 
part of the country at that period, they were living in horvcls so little 
accommodated to their wants, that attention to the common decen- 
cies of life Mm out of the question ; with a coxwparativeiy high rent 
to pay, or to be indebted Jor, and Uttle or no garden (of which, in- 
deed, at that time scarcely an individual amongst them had any idea 
of the value to a poor man's family) to assist in the supply of their 
wants. Yet, i^withstanding all this, the answer to the invitation, 
dictated by despair, was, ‘ we have no chance 5 ’ and, consequently, 
to such ^ adequate inducement to exertion could be proposed. 
Unfortunate beings like these had no need of being told, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Mdthus, that they had ' not been bidden to mture’s 
feast.’ Whatever might have been the supposed defect in their 
original title, they knew, from constant experience, that lives of 
perpetual labour failed occasionally to ensure a supply of the com- 
monest wi^nts of nature, whilst it was not unknown to them that 
many who laboured neither with the head nor the hand partook of 
the banquet to satiety, or revelled in all the excesses of luxury sup- 
plied at the cost of others. The original adventurers were thus re- 
duced to three, to whom freehold leases were granted, in order to 
excite the necessary feeling of permanent interest, and to connect 
therewith an idea of property. One-eighth part of an acre was 
allotted to each for his house and garden, at a small ground rent, 
and the privilege of getting stone from quarries on the property near 
at hand, and of having timber for the roofs of their houses from tlie 
neighbouring woods, then in a course of cutting, conceded to all. 
The spot assigned for the site of the future village, was part of a 
wood t)f 105 acres, the timber on which was to be left standing 
wherever it would not overshadow, or otherwise injure the gardens; 
the underwood was rooted up; and, with the foregoing exceptions, 
the ground was cleared at the expense of the landlord. Subsequently, 
as tile village has advanced, besides single trees, others have been 
left in groups, and the land they stand upon reserved ; near its 
centre is a village green of an acre of land, shaded by oaks and 
beeches ; and, adjoining it on the north, half an acre, now about to 
be laid out as a burying- ground, and arranged and planted according 
to Mr Lfoudoii’s suggestion on visiting some of the continental 
countries* The great mass of the wood rising behind the village 
forms both a fine back ground and ample shelter from the strong 
westerly and north-westerly winds, whilst the woods and plantations 
of Woi^field, oa the opposite bank of the river, (which, rising in 
the mountains higher up in the country, falls romantically over the 
ledges of rock which run across its tim<J-woru channel,) effectually 
screen it on the east. The situation is dly and healthy, and the soil 
good ; springs of pure water gush from the hill on the west, and it 
is intersected by a railway or tram-road communication between the 
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Tredegar and other iron works and collieries in Newport j by the 
side of which a carriage- toad has been formed, and another is now 
making, to connect the two banks of the river, (which are in dif- 
ferent parishes,) over an iron bridge of one arch, lately erected. 

By the midsummer of 1630 the three first habitations were finished; 
the gardens had been fenced the preceding winter, and a portion of 
them planted with potatoes in the spring after the entire surface had 
been dug over, and the remains of the wood and coarse grass burn- 
ed. Before this, the garden of the cottager, when he had one, con- 
sisted merely of a few square yards of land, generally surrounded 
with stones loosely piled upon each other ; its sole product leeks and 
onions j the potatoc was locally little known, and its cultivation by 
the cottager totally neglected. Each of the newly-built houses, to- 
gether with decent and proper separate accommodation for the fa- 
mily of the owner, contained an upper room to let as lodgings for 
single men, of whom a great number are employed in the neigh- 
bouring works, and each house had its own oven in the chimney 
corner of the living or day-room. Most of the materials for build- 
ing being near at hand, and cheap, the cost of each house, when 
finished, was moderate, so that the interest of the money expended, 
(supposing the whole to have been borrowed,) and the cost of the 
lease, added to the ground rent, did not exceed a yearly outgoing of 
46s. to 50^., being not one-third of the receipts for lodgings only. 
So that, reckoning the rent of the house the same as was previously 
given for the inferior habitations of the country, the profit and loss 
account of the adventure showed a clear gain of 101. per annum, 
after rent and interest paid, applicable to the purpose of liquidation 
of debt. But the pecuniary advantages did not by any means rest 
here 3 for the first year’s produce of part only of the garden went 
far to establish a conviction in the mind of the owner, that the as- 
surance given him of the possibility of making his garden contribute 
materially to the comfort and support of his family, had a great 
deal more of truth in it than his incredulity would beforehand Slow 
him to believe. It was not, however, until the experience of the 
second year had clearly shown, by facts and results incontrovertible, 
the advantages of which the plan was susceptible, that the example 
of the original settlers was followed. 

Numberless were the taunts and sneers which they had to en- 
counter during these two first years 3 and the plan itself, reviled by 
many, and countenanced by none but myself, had it not been for 
the firm conviction of my mind that it possessed within itself the 
means of its own vindication, might at this discouraging period of 
trial have been abandoned in disgust at the apathy or stupidity of 
those it was meant to serve 3 and the open or concealed hostility of 
some who ought to have encouraged the attempt, and of others who 
might have known, and probably did know, better. For reasons 
drawn from these circumstances, it was determined to let the experi- 
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merit sp^aJt for itself, and work its o\yn , In tke mean tjme, t^le 
new gardens bad come into full cultivation ^ and as.npne of the ge- 
neral predictions of failure of crops, or failure in fulniling eng^e- 
ments, had taken place^ the most obstinate tegan to hesitate/ and 
the doubting to express a degree of cohfiden'ce; h 6 thai, aftet 'the 
second crop of potatoes had been stored for winter use, and' spring 
greens had been planted, in prudent forecast, for ihircl year, a 
rapid change took pbice in the affairs of otir infant colony j and" in 
the winter months allotments were let for building, far exceeding 
in number the utmost expectation I had previously formed of the 
extent of the experiment. Finding, by the beginning of Jbiie, that 
not fewer than thirty additional houses were nearly finished, and 
that continud applications were made for new leases, I determined 
upon building a market-house, long Vvanted in the neighbourhood, 
which was opened, and the first market held on the 30 th October 
following 3 a long room having been built over it for the occasional 
use of the village Provident Society, at that time established* and 
at tlie next succeeding Quarter Sessions, I caused it to be registered 
for the perfornuince in it of div ine worship. The year after, several 
persons applied for leases who had saved up a little money to ibvest 
it in the new village j and a few additional houses were built by 
some who had been early adventurers, chiefly with money borrowed 
for that purpo'^e. To facilitate the making of temporary loans for 
biich purposes, a fourth life was gratuitously added to the three be- 
fore granted 3 and that there might be no appearance even of par- 
tiality, the same privilege was offered to all who had adventured 
from the beginning. Every succeeding year added considcrhbly to 
the number of houses erected, until the year 18 *^ 7 , when, from a 
cause which will be alluded to hereafter, the further progress of the 
village was suddenly and unexpectedly arrested. In 18^28 a few 
houses were again built, and provision is now making for erecting 
others in the approaching summer. 

Notwithstanding this check, Blackwood now contains more than 
houses, and 1,550 inhabitants. In proportion us the village 
increased in size, so did of course the wants of its inhabitants for 
the local accommodation afforded by shops of different kinds. An 
inu of some capacity has been some time erected, and two sur- 
geons live in the village 3 whilst, besides shops for the sale of^ ge- 
neral and miscellaneous articles, there have settled in it a black- 
smith, a baker, a butcher, u gardener, a glazier, shoemakers, tdildts, 
carpenters, masons, saw yers, tilers, and, though last not least in 
importance, a " schoolmaster ^ is abroad’ in the village. S^Vbral 
persons, who had built and inhabited one hbuse, have now built 
one or two adjoining 3 and others have been built uJ)on speculation, 
to rent out for profit. But the extent of the experiment was not to 
he limited to the spot first chosen for its trial. No sooner had' suc- 
cess crowned the original undertaking, than all eyes, for itilles 
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round, were opened to the advantages it offered j and in the same 
valley, on a part of my property, three miles distant, another vil- 
lage has sprung up, without effort on my part, which takes its 
name of Yuisdd, or Black Island, from the farm on which it is 
situated. Not being sufficiently near the collieries for the residence 
of the workmen employed therein, it has advanced slowly but re- 
gularly and surely 5 the houses are here, in general, of a still better 
description than the majority of those built in Blackwood, and there 
is no room to doubt that this village will continue to flourish, and, 
as hitherto, regularly and progressively increase. Yuisdd at pre- 
sent contains more than thirty houses ; and I am not aware ffiat, 
with the exception of shops which required, in fitting up, a more 
than ordinary expenditure of capital, more than one person who is 
not an occupier as well as owner, has built on speculation. When 
the mines on this property are opened, it is probable it will become 
a large village. 

In the year 1825, an Act of Parliament was obtained for making 
a road from the Bute works, vsituated at the head of the Runnrey 
Valley, partly in Monmouthshire and partly in Glamorganshire, the 
line of which runs for some way through another part of the pro- 
perty on which Blackwood is situated, at a distance therefrom of 
about two miles. This offered a favourable opportunity for extend- 
ing the village system, and in the next year, ground, in several re- 
spects most advantageously situated, was laid out for a new village; 
and availing myself of past experience, upon mature consideration, 
freehold leases, for lives renewable for ever at a small tine, were 
granted. In the course of the following winter, ground for fifty 
houses was taken, and many of them begun early in the spring, 
with great spirit ; but the unfortunate occurrences of 1827, ope- 
rating here as at Blackwood, several of the lessees were unable to 
proceed, and it is lately only that building has been resumed with 
vigour. The prospect of extensive success and usefulness is now 
again opened, and it is expected generally that the progress of this 
village, called Trclyn, (from Tre, a town, and lyn,apoof,) will equal 
that of Blackwood. At this day, the combined population of these 
villages amounts to upwards of two thousand persons ; and the 
ground covered with buildings, and occupied as gardens, exceeds 
fifty acres. 

Having thus, as concisely as is consistent with the object of af- 
fording the necessary information for understanding the immediate 
and economical effects of my village system, endeavoured to explain 
the principles upon which it is founded, and shortly detailed the 
particulars of the rise and progress of the villages to which it has 
given birth, before I proceed to state the moral, and, if I may so 
say, the practical, or social effects which it has produced, — it may 
be proper to add, and particularly with the view of encouragement 
to its more general adoption, that so far from having required 
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any painful sacrifice on my part, or being injurious to my pro- 
perty, it has proved in both respects the ve^y reverse. Before the 
experiment was embarked in, it was suggested that the settlement 
of the labouring poor in considerable numbers upon my property, 
and within half a mile of my very residence, would be found incon- 
venient and troublesome in many respects, and that the spirit of in- 
dependence which it was an essential part of my plan to foster and 
encourage, would be found annoying if it succeeded, and on the 
contrary, in case of failure, might be burthensome to my estate ; 
and other anxious friends expected that the experiment would be a 
costly one at any rate, from the diversion of an important part of a 
valuable property from its accustomed course of productiveness. 
Neither the inconvenience nor the loss predicted has, however, been 
experienced j on the contrary, a colony of valuable workmen has 
been formed on the spot where their services were much wanted, 
and a vagrant and migratory population has been rendered stationary 
and steady. These, indeed, were benefits contemplated as part of 
the plan j but so important an improvement in the rental and re- 
versionary value of this part of my property as has been already 
realised, was not anticipated j for in my most sanguine moments I 
did not beforehand expect that more than from twelve to twenty 
houses would at any time be built ; nor would the fact be now men- 
tioned but to show, that no one need be deterred from making si- 
milar experiments from apprehension of loss ; and perhajis, after 
allowing every credit due to benevolent motives, it may be neces- 
sary, in order to ensure the ])ermanency of undertakings of any 
kind, that both parties should be benefited. 

In the spring of 18‘37, a cpiestion arose between the workmen in 
the collieries and their employers, respecting a reduction of wages 5 
in consequence of which, the works, and of course also the ordinary 
means of subsistence t<» those who depended iq)on them, were sus- 
pended for no less a period then seven weeks. Miiny, perhaps most, 
of the colliers in Blackwood would have submitted to the reduction 
in the first instance, justly considering it to be rendered necessary 
by the then depressed state of the trade j and on my reaching Wood- 
lield, on hearing of the disturbances, having been absent when the 
measure of reduction was resolved on, a deputation waited upon me, 
as resident magistrate of the district, expressing their desire to re- 
turn to their work, which they had been forced to leave, provided 
they were protected from the threatened violence of their fellow- 
workmen, Every means that circumstances admitted of were 
adoped to secure them and their families from outriige j but the 
atrocities committed being carried on in the night, by numerous, 
though small bands, of miscreants in disguise, the task was a diffi- 
cult one, though entered upon instantly, and prosecuted with the 
utmost energy. Some of the workmen, in dilferent parts of the 
colliery district, betook themselves to the distant iron W'orks for 
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employ, leaving their wives and children to parish support j and 
ihany formed themselves into bands of from five to ten strong, and 
with wallets on their shoulders, and sticks in their hands, scoured 
the country for twenty miles round, levying contributions in money, 
clothes, and victuals, of which regular distribution was made among 
their respective families j but the Blackwood villagers, (by which I 
mean those who had houses or gardens of their own,) without, so far 
as I am aware of, a single exception, turned into their gardens. It was 
at once affecting and gratifying to see them thus employed all day 
long. This was their resource. It was a hard alternative, but it 
was the one they chose j and they were soon in some degree re- 
warded, by being taught that a poor man’s family might, in a great 
measure, be maintained temporarily from bis garden. Some who 
had a little money beforehand were obliged to draw upon it ; and 
before the termination of this disastrous seven weeks, their clothes 
declined in quantity and quality ; but whilst adversity drove others 
to the commission of acts scarcely honest and legal, it put them and 
many besides in the way of learning a lesson, the good effects of 
which were strikingly exemi)lified, not only by a more general and 
improved cultivation of their gardens, but by such a demand for 
additional garden-ground, that upwards of three acres were appro- 
priated for that purpose in the course of the next year. During 
the nightly outrages which were committed at some one or other of 
the collieries at this period, special constables were had recourse 
to, and so well had the villagers learned to respect and protect the 
property of others from having property of their own, that they not 
only willingly acted against their fellow-workmen who disturbed 
the public peace on this occasion, but were amongst the most 
trusty and steady of those appointed. 

In the year 18^24, a Friendly Provident Society was established 
in Blackwood, very few of the villagers having previously to their 
settlement there belonged to any institution of the kind, or made 
any sort of prudent provision against sickness, accident, or old age. 
This society is encouraged and guarded by honorary members. 
The members of tin? society have since thought fit, after setting 
aside such a portion of their fund as was considered ample provision 
against contingencies, to take a piece of ground, on which they 
have already erected two Infuses, and made several excellent gar- 
dens, which are let out by lot to the members who may be fortunate 
enough to obtain the first choice} for these, such rents are paid to 
the society, as, after deducting the ground-rent, will regularly and 
materially augment their disposable fund, at the same that the occu- 
piers have an honourable pride in being in part at least owners. So 
well has this answered, that the building of one or two other houses 
is in contemplation. Day and evening schools have been kept in 
the room over the market-house for two years past, the workmen 
arranging with their masters to detain and pay over to the school- 
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master monthly^ a certain maU per two 

hundred persons, children and ad^ts> l^ve heen;^d^ 
school j but the pressure- of the times Jptely has 
duced this number, though the .wi^h to learn remains 
For some time after the 4ianie room wes registered as a chl^ 
different persuasions of Christians were allowed its use on a 
day, on the sole conditions of producing testimonials of good nu^i^ 
character on the part of the minister, and that the different congf^ 
gations should not interfere with, abuse, or vilify each other. But 
the services of these being all in the Welch language, as were 
those of all other places of worship in the parish, not excepting 
those of the Established Church, and the population of the village 
being four-fifths English — early in the last year, regular morning 
and evening services in the English language were established, the 
room fitted up Jis a chapel, with a ,bell and 6tUer appendages, and a 
minister of education, talents, and character settled there. In order 
to make the services as generally useful and acceptable as possible, 
and that no just ground of offence might be given to any, a liturgy 
but little altered from that of the celebrated Doctor Samuel CLarhe, 
Rector of St. James’s, and Chaplain to Queen Caroline, consort of 
George II., is in regular use j it being a fundamental principle re- 
cognised by the congregation, that the great object of religion 
is to improve the^ heart and understandings and that when dis- 
puted points of doctrine are touched upon, the same shall, as much 
as possible, be expressed in the words of Scripture itself. 

To this place of worship, which is respectably attended, there 
was a Sundfty school attached in September last j and on Christmas 
day forty-one children partook of a dinner of beef and plumb- 
pudding, as the reward of attention and good behaviour; — the num- 
ber of scholars is now increased to eighty. A chapel-library 
has also been for some time established, and instructive books are 
in constant circulation j to this library any j)erson may subscribe 
his penny i)er week, whether of the congregation or not ; but 
there is also belonging to the chapel a little institution, termed 
an Extra Frovident Fund, chiefly^ raised by donations, the object of 
which is to afford sdffie immediate assistance to members of the 
congregation, in cases of sudden sickness or accident, (to which 
many of them, as working in the mines, are peculiarly liable,) or 
other singular and urgent case, to be judged of by the minister ^ild 
trustees j and to lend sets of linen, &c., to lying-in women during 
the period of confinement. This fund is the vested property of w 
members of the congregation, to be indiscriminately applied 
cases prescribed, and not a charity ; relief from it, on the contrary, 
being a matter of right, within the prescribed rules of the insiUtl- 
tion. Ill the month of November, application was made for the 
use of the room, in the names of twenty individuals, for holding a 
wceldy :v*».v.l‘ujg for the purpose of acquiring and imparting usdfiil 
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knowledge, aqcompanied by a request, that if the object ap« 
proyed, rules might be drawn up for the government of 
cietyi which bdngaecei&d to, on the 3d of Cccemher, tte jiiW 
suggested were adopted, the humble society constitiUed, aha In in- 
tro&ctofy addresrf^ delt^^fered, explanatory of the nature,' ^hfects, 
and importance of such an institution. At this mcethig/ fl^y. 
three members entered their names j on the lUh of February^ there 
were sixty-one members. Visitors introduced by members are 
allowed to be present, and from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty persons generally attend. It is intended that a course' bf lec- 
tures on domestic economy, or, as it is expressed in the introductory 
address, ' the means of enabling every poor man’s family tef-live 
better and cheaper by applying things to the best purposes ftt the 
best Way,’ shall be delivered. A lecture on the management of 
cottage-gardens will also be given, probably at the tithe when the 
annual prizes for best gardens, cleanest houses, &c., are bestowed ^ 
and it is meant that complete sets of models of all the mechamcal 
powers already prepared, shall be exhibited, and explained to thCm 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 

Many of the village gardens exhibit proofs of industry, intelli- 
gence, and, consequently, success, far beyond what might have been 
expected from the almost total previous neglect of that essential, and 
I will add, invaluable appendage to a poor man’s house. It was long 
before a due sense of its importance could be instilled : the example 
of a few better informed on this subject, the adjudication of prizes, 
chiefly consisting of apple, gooseberry, and other fr^iit trees, with 
the valuable rhubarb plant (rheum palmatum,) but, above all, the 
occurreilces bf 1827, before adverted to, so disastrous in other 
respects, but beneficial in this, have opened the eyes of all to the 
advantages of a garden j and those of the villages begin, for the 
most part, to abound in all the more useful vegetables j several 
produce fruit j and rows and beds of flowers even show themselves 
in not a few. 

Buf of whatever importance this experiment may be considered 
in itself, its local value sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
that which it assumes as furnishing additional proof, on a consider- 
able scale, of that incontrovertible, though imperfectly understood, 
and partially recognised principle in political economy-Hdiat the 
population of a country is very much what the institntimis of that 
country make it j and as it may tend to establish and extend the 
conviction, that society is not only answerable for the moral and po- 
litical evils from which it suffers, and the still greater' with which it 
is threatened j but that the burdens of pauperism and the horrors 
Qf crime are but the natural inflictions of retributive justice, for its 
deviations from the true principles of ^oii/ica/justice and moral rec- 
tfehde. It would be just as reasonable to expect tliat man with 
weights attached to his legs could swim as well as one not so in- 
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cumbered, as to doubt that the burdens which have been laid, Uf|on 
the industrious classes in England within the lai^t half century'biiYe 
not been the cause of their present depression^ , - , 

To account for the great change which has ttiken place in #*eir 
circumstances within that time, it is sufficient to restate the facts 
which bave beeti recently detailed in Parliament, (though they ex- 
hibit but a small share of the pecuniary burdens cast on the people 
of England j) — that the suras paid for poors’-rates at present in Eng- 
land and Wales amount to nearly nine millions of money ; that i<t 
the beginning of the war of 1793, the number of paupers was as 
one in twelve ,* in the first year of the present century as one in nine i 
and that now they are as one in seven of the population of the country. 
In the mean time, a still greater proportion of the income or earnings 
of industry have been taken away from the labourer, or, what is the 
same thing, though the produce of his labour is in many cases no- 
minally greater, it is more than proportionably less efficient. Thus 
it is, as the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
before referred to, states, that ‘ idleness and want are multiplied and 
increased by the diminution of the funds which should have been ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and labour of the poor.’ Why, it may 
asked, should the English or Scotch labourer be supposed capable 
of reclaiming wastes, and felling forests, and draining swamps, and 
at the same time maintaining himself and his family in Cauada or 
the United States of America, as some even of our statesmen conr 
tend he is, — and as experience, in many cases, has proved that he 
actually is,— but because little or nothing is subtracted from the pro- 
duce of his industry, and because he feels secure in the possession 
and enjoyment of the work of his hands and the contrivances of his 
head. Plant the English or Scotch labourer, under similar circum- 
stances in this respect, on a portion of the millions of British wastes- 
which still remain uncultivated, and he will support himself and his 
family with equal certainty and comfort. The success of the ex- 
periment which has been now detailed, attended by circumstances 
not so advantageous as the British labourer might be placed in, 
is but one of many proofs which might be adduced in confirmation 
of this. It is a libel on the character of the British labourer 
and on the land of his forefathers, to suppose, that placed in 
circumstances equally favourable to the exercise of his powers 
body and mind, he will do less for himself and his country than tb^ 
labourer of any part of the Continents of Europe or America. 

It has been well observed, that ' the circumstances which have 
most influence on the happiness of mankind, are for the most part 
noiseless revolutions j’ but the changes are neither the less coiii- 
plete, the less effective, nor the less injurious on that account. Of 
this soft is that which has taken place, and which is still taking 
place to a great extent, in the condition of the labouring poor of 
this country. The change in its operation has been a silent one^ 

Y 2 
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but not so are and will be its consequences : they begin to speak in 
awful tones of poupei?ifte<i million^ ; of ip altitudes of & most itidus- 
trious of our manufacturing population reduced periodically (as the 
silk- weavers of ^pitalfields andMaccks&sId^ present) to a st^elipr- 
deting upon starvation ; of tlie rural population of the couptJ^^ in 
in some counties mostly maintained by their parishes, or converted 
iato.hord^s of poachers for subsistence ; of nine millions of poor 
rates taken yearly out of the pockets ebiehy pf the middle classes 
of society^ and of a frightful increase of criipej alike the spre and 
certain proof, us well as consequence, of distress, 

' That man mdst have been very unobservant of the signs of' the 
. times, or his underitanding very strangely constituted, who does 
not see that this state of things cannot last ; and that either the 
trade and commerce of the country must be freed from the baleful 
operation of vexatious restrictions, unnatural exclusions, and mono- 
polies at once impolitic and unjust, and the labouring classes by 
having the markets of the world as freely thrown open to the pro- 
ducts of their industry, as they now are to those of the people of 
America and some of the suites of Continental Europe, be placed 
in a condition to maintain themselves and their families in decency 
and comfort by moderate personal exertions j or, that ere long, — 
which Heaven avert ! — the security of persons and property and the 
peace and tranquillity of the country must be compromised. Well 
might one of the acutest political economists of a neighbouring 
country exclaim, after having verified the facts from his own per- 
sonal observation on the spot, ‘ Ah I what will long avail the na- 
turtil and artificial udvantanges and the many noble qualities which 
the English peojde possess, if a false system of policy be persisted 
ini’ ^ In England,’ says he, ‘ the great mass of the people, including 
even the middle classes of society, work incessantly either with their 
heads or their hands. If they remit their labours for a day, they 
■are either elbowed out of their places and left behind in the 
race of coinpctitorship, or, it may be, even are destined still 
ferthcr to increase the number of unfortunate beings in a land where 
•cvei*y seventh person one meets with is a pauper.’ ^ What a pity,’ 
■^dds he, ‘ that a nation so industrious and intelligent should be the 
victim of a mistaken policy !’ That all this admits of remedy, there 
is, however, no reasonable ground of doubt ; and if the foregoing 
detail of fads should contribute to excite that additional attention 
to the subject which the safety and welfare of individuals and the 
country im|beriously require, the object with which this communica- 
tion has been made, will be answered. But to render attention 
useful, it should be remembered that superficial inquiry, or conclu- 
6ion.«i drawn from false or imperfect premises, or from any but the 
right quarter, will avail nothing j and, above all, it shpuld not be 
overlooked, that on this question, more especially, ‘ the upper cur- 
rent of society presents no certain criterion by which we can judge 
of the direction in which the under current flows,’ 
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It has been a common |»ractice with the abettors of slavery^ta 
charge the advocates for its abolition with exaggeration in, the de*; 
tails they have ocasionally given of the atrocities of slave-holders^ 
It is not, however, too much to assert, that for one instance 
which such atrocities may have been overcharged, hundreds of coses' 
have occurred of a character so brutal, or rather fiendish, that men 
of common humanity have shrunk from describing them, on ac^ 
count of the facts being actindly too monstrous to be easily believed> 
or too revolting to be heard without abhorrence. The recent 
accounts we have inserted of the cruelties at the Mauritius, (though 
some of tlie more barbarous details were not given,) may , af- 
ford some notion of what inhuman acts men can be guilty whea 
once thoroughly vitiated by this unnatural condition of society, 
which, when left to operate uncontrolled, turns the victim into a 
brute, and the oppressor into a demon. 13 ut if such outrages are 
now comparatively rare in some of our other colonies, it ought to 
be kept in mind, that this mitigation of the natural effects of the 
system is more to be ascribed to the improvement of the Courts of 
Justice, and to the salutary dread of exposure which the vigilant 
investigations of the Abolitionists luive excited, than to any better 
principle. It is pretty clear that this mitigation of its more fero- 
cious spirit (so far as it has really taken place) cannot be attributed,, 
in any very considerable degree, to the improvement of moral feeling 
amongst the great mass of slave-holders j although even upon 
them, ut least in the Cape Colony, we rejoice to perceive that the 
influence of the press and of the pulpit, in diffusing more enlight- 
ened principles and a higher tone of humanity, is beginning, at 
length, visibly to operate. Should this beneficial influence continue 
to increase in power, and be duly sustained by wise and energetic 
measures on the part of Government, we shall not despair of living 
to see the blighting curse of slavery, with all its barbarous accon\-» 
paniments and debasing effects, totally and for ever extinguished in 
JSoiith Africa, — if not spontaneously by the efforts of the colonists 
themselves, at least with their willing concurrence ; and this great 
object effected, too, without injury or hazard to any class, and with 
infinite advantage to all. Before wc come, however, to state what 
observations we have to offer on this interesting point, we propose 
to take a retrospective survey of the state of slavery at the Cape, 
from an early period down to the important ordinance for its regu- 
lation which was issued by direction of the British Government in 

Slavery was introduced into the Cape soon after its first settle- 
ment by the Dutch in 1659 5 and this part of the population was 
gradually augmented and recruited, partly by the importation of 
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Malay skvea from Jft?a uDd the e<hev Batavian aattlen^enk in the 
Ea»t, end partly by a regular traffic in Negroes, from 

Madagascar and from the eastern and western coasts of thp ,.^fidcan 
Continent. ' There is reason to believe that slaves were ooca» 
siona^ procured fromtkimterior^bykidnappiifig or 
didons beyond the frontiers of the Cape Colony : tbU^ however> dQes 
not appear to* have been prosecuted to any very great extent, 
perhaps,^ because such traffic was subjeotkl to severe penalties by 
the ^Duteb Governfnent, but more especially because slaves so 
acquired were of comparative little value on account of facilities 
they possessed of escaping to their own tribes, — and 3tiU more from 
the uninterrupted continuance of a Idpnapping system of a some- 
what diiFereiit sort, prevalent throughout the frontier districts, down 
to the present time, by means of which the ooionists were furnished 
with a class of bondmen^ that supplied the place of slaves without 
involving the risk and responsibility of slave property.,,. Wo allude 
to the barbarous practice so long pursued, and not. yet entirely 
extinguished, of hunting down the wild Hottentot or Bdsluuan 
hordes, and carrying into captivity the women andchildren* to be 
thralls and drudges in the houses and farms of the colcmlsts. On 
this system, as well as on the treatment of the Hottentot race 
generally, so ably exjKised in the recent publication of the Rev. Dr. 
Philip,* we shall probably offer some more particular observations 
in a future Number. 

The slave code of the Cape was, down to a recent period, nearly 
the same as that established by the Dutch in their East and West 
India colonies. Without going into details, it may be justly charac- 
terised as a harsh, cruel, and cowardly system,— though, perhaps, 
not greatly worse as a whole, and in some points decidedly better, 
than the slave codes of the French and English settlements j all of 
them, in fact, affording very inefficient protection to the slave, and 
admitting, directly or indirectly, the assumption of an arbitrary and 
almost unlimited power of oppression and outrage on the part of the 
• master. Of the practical operation of this Dutch code, and of the 
real condition of the slaves under it, the Swedish traveller, Sparr- 
man, has given a just and striking account in his excellent work on 
South Africa, written in 1776, after the author had resided upwards 
of two years in the colony : 

* There is a law, indeed, (says Sporrman,) existing in. this, colony, 

which prohibits masters from killing their slaves, ot from flogging 
or otherwise chastising them with too great severity hutAbuv^ is a 
slave to go to law wi^ bis muster, who is, as tua sove- 

reign ; and who, by the aameJaws, has a right (or at least^lEnay, by 
dint of bribes, purchase that right) to have him flexed ,§t the pub- 

I — 

* Vide ' Researches in South Africa : illiistriUin^f the C^, Moral, 
and Religious Condition of the Native Tribes,* &e. I^widOB, 1828. 
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lie whipping-post, not absolute tO'deittb> indeed, ftt not ief^m 
it ; and this merely on the sttength of the naa«iler’s own 
andwi^out any farther inquisition into merits of 
The master has, besidefS, so far his slave’rilfe in hts hands, thht,.|;^ 
rating and abusing him day by day, as lih;^wise by proper 
tic discipline,* as it is called, such as heavydrotl chams, 
and little meat, he may, Without ^ntrol, by little and thou^ 
soon enough for his purpose, worry the ^poor fellow out of bis life. 
In consequence of this, the unhappy ilaves, who are frequently en- 
dued with ffner 'feelings and nobler sentimenta of humanity, though, 
for the mok part, actuated by stronger passions, than their masters, 
ofi^en givie theOiselveS up tot^y to despondency, and commit various 
acts of desperation and violence. Divers circumstances and consi- 
derations may, perhaps, ebnenr to induce a wretch in this situation 
to exempt his tyrant from the dagger which he plunges into his 
own bosom ; content with being thus able to put an end to his own 
misery, and at the same time to disappoint his greedy master of the 
profits arising from the sweat of his brow. A female slare> who 
had been just bought at a high price, and rather prematurely 
treated with severity by her mistress, who lived in the Rood^zaUd 
district, hanged herself the same night out of revenge and despair, 
just at the entrance of her new mistress’ bed-chamber. A young 
man and woman who were slaves at the Cape, and were passion- 
ately fond of each other, solicited their master, in confoitnity with 
the established Custom, for his consent to their being united inwed- 
lo(;k, — but all in vain, as, from some whim or caprice, he was 
induced absolutely to forbid it. The consequence was, that the lover 
was seized with a singular fit of despair j and, having first plunged 
a dagger into the heart of the object of his dearest wishes, imme- 
diately afterwards put an end to his own life. — but how many, btip- 
dred instances, not less dreadful than these, might be produced to 
this purpose ! ’ 

The same respectable witness, on mentioning the murder of a 
planter in the interior of the Cape colony, which occurted white be 
was travelling in the vicinity, makes the following remarks : 

' Yet whatever might be the real reason for committing this 
dreadful crime, I am convinced that it had its origin in the very es- 
sence and nature of slavery, in whatever manner and in what- 
ever country it may be practised j a motive which I found had as 
much influence among the Christians, in many places^ as anad&g 
the Turks on the coast of Batbary, to induce the unhappy fdaves, 
and still morb' their tyrannical masters, to behave vefy sMngefy } 
nay, sometimes, to be guilty of the most horrid cruelties. ^Imve 
known some colonists, not only in the heat of their passion, bpt 
even deliberately and in cold blood, undertake themsdves the low 
office (fit only for the executioner) of not only/flaying^lbr a trifling 
neglect, both the backs and limbs of their slavei by a peculiar slow 
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Ungeri»g.|viQtlM)4> but li^wise, outASug the Vfery tigers b drtijSty, 
throw pepper and salt over |he wotfods. But what $ppe^r44^^ me 
more strange and horrid, was to hear, % colonist, not ojily dfe&ribe 
with grgut seeming satisfaction the whole process of this diaholfcal 
inventiwi, but even pride himself oU the practice of itj and isack his 
brains^ in order to find sophisms itt defence of it, at well as the 
slave tfa^e^ — in which occupation the important post he enjoyed in 
the cojohy, and' his own interest, had engaged hinv. He was, how- 
^ven a ftuifdpeah hy birth j of a free and civilised nation ^ 
de3b gave evident proofs of posscssing in other respectt; a hind and 
ii^ilnff h^artj — so that, perhaps, it would be difficult to show any 
whVe a greater contradiction in the disposition of man, though in 
a world composed almost entirely of contradictions.’ 

Such is the account given by the worthy Sparrman of slavery, 
aM its deteriorating influence even on dispositions naturally ami- 
able and humane. And in corroboration of his testimony, we 
have the satisfaction of next adducing that of a still more distin- 
guished traveller and writer of our own country, who visited the 
colony twenty years later. 

Mr. Barrow, now Secretary to the Admiralty, and well known as a 
man of literary and scientific attainments, spent several years at the 
Cape, immedmtely subsequent to the period of its first capture by 
' the British in 1795 j and in that period travelled through almost 
every part of the colony, and on some occasions beyond its frontiers. 
Occupying, os he did, too, the important situations of Auditor- 
G^ral and of Government Secretary, under the successive admi- 
ifistrations of Iiord Macartney and Sir Francis Dundas, Mr. Bar- 
row't information, in regard to the state of the slaves, as well as of 
every other class of the inhabitants, must have been ample and ac- 
curate ; and his testimony, given in various parts of his two quarto 
volumes on South Africa,* is consequently peculiarly worthy of at- 
tention. His remarks, in regard to the introduction of slavery and 
the treatment of the native population, are valuable : 

<’'lhere is,* he observes, * perhaps no part of the world, out of 
Europe, where the introduction of slavery was less necessary than 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Nor would it ever have found its 
way into this angle of Africa, had the same spirit of Batavian in- 
dustry which raised a wealthy and populous republic out of the sea, 
impressed the minds of those who first form^ the set^ement. A 
temperate climate, a fertile soil, a mild and pt^c^le race of na- 
tives, were advantages that few infant colonies have possessed j. 
and as they still exist, may one day yet be turned to account. 1 o 
encourage the native Hottentots in useful labour, by giving them an 
interest in the produce of that labour, to make them es^erjpnce the 
-- - - - 1 ■ ■■■• - " — ' 

• Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, Sic. London, WOl 
and 1804. 
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contorts of civilised Ife^ q.nd tp^ feel they hijtve a. place and ay aiuer 
in society, y(hich the mlseratild polic 3 r of the Dutch 
denied to them, would the sure means of diminfshiog tuid, in 
time, of entirely removing the necessity of slavery,*— Vbl. i. p. 46. 

We have marked one clause of the above paragraph b|||itaUcB^ 
because, though somewhat apart frpm our in^raediate ol^ect, it 
merits partioular notice. /The volume containing it, cohtiiinB else'^ 
where a fuU exposure of the oppression ot^ the native elo- 
quently defends their character from the false aspersioj^ heaped 
upon it by the Christians, and unanswerably yic^catesf ‘theh chlin^^ 
to be emancipated from the degrading thraldom to which they 
been unrighteously subjected by the Dutch Government aUd colo- 
nists, in defiance not only of their natural rights, but of their legal 
and recognised title to the privileges of freemen. This volume was^ 
published in 1801, and has ever since (until, perhaps, very recently) 
been the standard work from which British statesmen and l^Is- 
lators chiefly drew their information, and formed their opinions in 
regard to a settlement which, since 1806, has continued subject 
without interruption to the British dominion. How lamentable and 
disgraceful, then, is the fact, that, although the miserable condition 
of the Hottentots was so Well known, and though this settlement 
has been long recognised as an integral portion of our empire, yet, 
during the whole of this long period, nothing, — ‘absolutely nothings 
was done by Government for the relief of this much aggrieved 
people ‘j but that, on the contrary, whenever British authority in- 
terfered with their condition, the effect (however different the pro- 
fessed purpose) was only to rivet their chains more firmly, gnd to 
depress them into deeper degradation. It is only, in facti witliln 
these very few months that this much injured race of men have 
been restored to their proj^er rights and rank as free subjects pf the 
King, — a welcome though tardy act of justice, reserved for the same 
fortunate Ministers, who, in the same year, have restored . to our 
Irish brethren the privileges of their birthright. 

But we proceed with Mr. Barrow’s remarks on Slavery. ^ The 
effects,’ he observes, * that a state of slavery invariably produces 
on the minds and habits of a people born and the 

midst of it, are not less felt at the Cape than in the warmer cli- 
mates, Among the upper ranks it is the custom for every child to 
have its slave, whose sole employment is to humour its caprices,, 
and to drdg it about from place to place, lest it sbouid top soon dis- 
cover for what purposes nature hod bestowed on it legs^and.arms* 
Even the lower class of people object to their children going out as 
servants, or being bound os apprentices to learn the useful trades, 
which, in tlieir contracted ideas, would be considered iw condemn- 
ing them to ^rform the work of slaves.’ — Vol, i. p. d/. 

In a subsequent part of his work, he observes, that ' the habitude 
which the people of this country naturally acquire in witnessing 
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ipstances^o/ cruelty, pp hqpjap aa eaiwaot fea 

to produce a tendppcy to hftrdnees apd tp 

tenderness and benevolenw,^ 

softened with' the balm ota^j^cY*^ C 9 *^d!enwi^.^u#Fer 

the puhisliment of death, i^tterwar^ a]W£ 
piubh'c road^to be eaten by Ijae crows ’ay yjSur,e^ VAp^^^^ 
dld Oj^verhment, when a sfave had beehj^ty of ipititoipg a colo- 
nist,' inijplacable j'ancour, not satisfied with putting in practice, every 
s^ieeies' of tbrturS that malignant and diabolical Ing^uity couM in- 
Tbht, as lon^ as any signs of life remained in the criminal, sentenced 
hiih to be‘ torn limb from limb, and the several, parts to be hung 
upon pb^s erected for the purpose' in the most public parts of the 
high roftd. Many of such posts still remain, — rather as deplorable 
xhethoHals of Wbdt vindictive malice could invent than as examples 
f6r preventing similar crimes/ — Vol. ii. p. 41. 

Spealingof the domestic slaves of Cape Town, Mr. Barrow states, 
that although they are generally well fed and clothed, > and not 
severely treated, ‘ yet such are the bad effects which the condition 
of slavery produces on the mind,' that they are incapable of being 
managed by kind and gentle usage, whilst ' under the severe hand 
of a rigid and cruel master,’ they^come useful bondmen. It is an 
axiPiu/ he adds, *' or self-evident truth, that such are and always 
be the consequences of degrading men to the lowest qf all 
Conditions, that of being made the property of man/ — ^Vol. ii, 

p. 108. 

Of the field slaves he states, that they ^ are not nearly so well 
treated as those of the town 5 ’ and that they " are ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
work extremely hard, and are firequently punished with the greatest 
severity j sometimes with death, when rage gets tlie better of pru- 
dence and compassion,’ — P. 109. 

The following important observations, from an authority so un- 
exceptionable, are especially deserving of the reader’s attention. 
They are not only just as regards the Cape, but are equally appli- 
cable to every community where the same system of iniquity and 
oppression has been established : 

^ In a country,’ says Mr. Barrow, ' where ‘ Christiane (i. e, white 
pei^plC) only are considered as human beings, and where strong 
prejudices prevail the negro has little chance of obtaining justice. 
It has been observed with too much truth, that if a black should 
only strike a white, he runs the chance of being tortured and torn 
in pieces, on preshhiptive pi’odf fhat his intention was to murder j 
but if a white ihan tndrdbs'a black belonging to bimself. be puts 
him into the grtrtifld, Und nothing more is said about it ; if ne iqu*"* 
aCti that of aitothery he has only to pay the owner bis full .vijJue j 
unless, indeed, the owner should be in&cbrable, and bring tjie fWmi' 
nal Jb^re the court of justice, — a case wtich, I believe, has fiptjyet 
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happened. ^ Snob ia tbo* dislnbt^km o# Juetic^ between a ifi^ cot4<- 
pelled ta^ ii tlave and one boj^ to be kee I’-i— Vol. u. pi lib. 

Such ore Mir. Barron's opiniens in lediftd to ^averp, qb he found 
it at th^ CJape of Good thirty yem'a^ j and it is the jm^ 
necessary to bring: under rcader‘s, notice tnbi^ferjr 

decided testimony of important wifows, as, we shall cicca- 
sion to refer to it hei^ller/ in adverting to the assettiona hi iKUHb' 
later writers, and bspeclaH^ to the arrogcuit dicta o!f *' ^hja-^darleH^ 
Review,’ in d^t opposition to it. We shall find, also, , too trply, 
that the evil and pdioiis character of slaveiy^ has undergone no 
nor effectual change by the lapse of years y and that, in spite of the 
boasted ameliorations which are pretended to bavp taken place ip its 
aspect and character in South Africa, it is still essentially the s&nae 
in all its leading features, and is, and must continue^ to be, so long as 
it is permitted to exist, a grievous burden which weighs down and 
paralyses the energies of the whole community in the race of im- 
provement j while, in its moral influence, as at once a crime and 
a curse, it contaminates and degrades equally the master and the 
slave. 

The next evidence whom we shall cite upon the subject of Cape 
Slavery, is the author of a volume entitled * State of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 18^9, by a Civil Servant of the Colony.* The author 
of this work is now known to be Mr. Wilberforce Bird, who has been 
for many years Comptroller of Customs at the Cape, a gentleman of 
acknowledged talent, and formerly a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. His work, which is chiefly statistical, contains much valuable- 
information no where else to be found j but his opinions on moral 
and political subjects are depreciated greatly in the value that would 
otherwise be attached to them by a certain compromising character 
and a reprehensible levity of tone, which beset this writer’s pen even, 
in discussing the gravest topics, and tend greatly to shake the rea- 
der’s confidence in his sincerity. Nevertheless, though thia charac- 
teristic indecision, augmented, probably by a -natural unwillingness 
to render himself unpopular in the colony, by speaking out unre- 
servedly his real opinions, renders this ‘ Civil Servant’s* testimony 
less satisfactory on the character of slavery than might have been 
expected from a man of liberal sentiments, of shrewd intellect, and 
who is also a professed abolitionist, — yet are there several facts pnd 
observations in his work too important to be passed over. 

The slave population of the colony in 1820, as extracted from 
official returns, is stated to have been 34,329, of whom 20,098 were 
males. Notwithstanding the great disproportion in the number^ 
of the sexes, the excess of births over deaths and manumissions 
amounted to 488 within the year y and Mr. Bir^ argues that this 
population ^ will, in all human probability, double itself in about 
twenty-five years ; so that, in the year 1846, th^ colony iWQ^look 
to the number of nearly 70,000 as its slave population.’ Although 
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we concei ve this estimate of the progressive augmentation too high 
It IS wftainr that this class of the inhabitantsj.ar^ell 
class in the settlement^ both white >11114 coloure#; aire kx^askw at a 
very rapid rate 5 and while this very increase clearly demon^iicfe' 
that tl^ Cape slaves are under a less destructive system of boi^bie 
than what exis^ in most of tjie West India. Island?, own tha* ^hw. 
nc^hohse of wholesale murder, the Mauritius, -it suppHes at the 
wme tiihe a strong argument for some immeijlate pjan being adopted 
for the abolition of slavery in South Africa, before increasing' hum* 
bers increase the obstacles j all accounts agreeing that at preset 
it would be no very arduous task to extinguish it. Let us hear 
the ^ Civil Servant’ on this point : 

f pf all the colonies belonging to England,’ he remarks, 'therd k 
not one where (what may be called) an experiment of cmancipatibn 
could ^ so safely made as at the Cape of Good Hope. There are 
no indigo, coffee, cotton, or sugar plantations to be made desolate 
by labour suddenly withdrawn. It would be a comfort to humanity 
to view the extinction of slavery even at a distance. Those who 
have leisure and talents for the subject may consider the degree of 
danger that could arise from declaring all female slave-children 
l^n after January 1824, to be free at eighteen, with the power in 
the owner to dispose of the term by sale, as he now does of the 
slave for life ; that on the childrens’ attainment of five years of age, 
one hundred rix-dollars should be paid by Government to the'owner 
as a remuneration for the past support ; the future service till 
eighteen,, an age when they will be able to take care of themselves, 
being considered as sufficient for the remainder.’ 

Without stopping at present to discuss the practicability of this 
or other plans for the extinction of slavery in this colony, (a point 
however, to which we shall revert in the sequel,) we proceed with 
the evidence as to the general condition of the slaves : 

' Marriages,’ says Mr. Bird, * are not permitted between slaves, or 
between a slave and a free person ; nor is the practice of Christi- 
anity encour^d by the master, or any of its commandmants, ex- 
cept the sixth and the eighth, taught to the slaves, — and perhaps 
those only ^cause they guard and protect the property and life of 
the mftster.’--Speaking of the immorality which necessarily results 
from this criminal inhibition of marriage by the masters, he say^, 

* The conduct of the slaves is not restrained by either moral or re- 
ligious ties, and both sexes follow the natural impulse of their pas- 
sioDS.. But, be adds, ' the mischief and misery lie in the detectable 
system i for where little is sown much cannot be reaped.’ 

The author exj^sses regtet that so little is attempted * towards 
extonmng the Christian religion over the slave poptilatfon of our 
* Many of the Cape Dutch proprietors,’ he observes, ' have 
stub^rn prejudices to the encouragement of Christianity j* and he 
might hUve added, that the English proprietors, with few exceptions^ 
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appear to elt&ef’ thelt moral or rMi^fOUs 

oa tbe ifrhole^. sitieli woraa maalerii than the C»pe 

Duteh» , 

yet, while he thu$ d^trf^hea tbermo^l c6ndlHon of 
advocatee'4b61!tioOj'afij! ebai^[^nses ^ the'^tire Byktern'es^A^nG^l!/ 
tain of misery and IfiJifefiJde/ With the ihconslatehey of 
work affords too fVeqhfeiit examples, he talks in the same chapter of, 
the slaves 1h this colony being ‘ now generally well ti*eated :* ai|a 
while he admits 'that when a Sale of slaves takes place ' by the dis- 
tress hr insolvency ofthe owners, or on the distribution pf the pro- 
perty of a deceased person, the scene of woe is dreadful,' yet, m bis 
usual compromising mode, he proceeds to say, that ' whenever it be- 
comes necessary for an individual to sell a slave, permission is never 
refused to the slave to select the purchaser, which is usually done 
without difficulty j and on a sale occasioned by death; the children 
or relatives either share or buy the slaves of the tlnnily j so that, in 
fact, there is less distressful alteration in this species of property (for 
so it must be called) than could be expected/ 

Now, although we readily admit that the general condition 
of slaves in this settlement is considerably less deplorable thata 
that of the human labouring cattle of the Mauritius, or even 
than that of the ' labouring peasantry* (as the West Indians 
delicately term them) of Jamaica and other sugar islands, — ^yet 
we cannot help expressing our astonishment at this molifyii^ 
and mitigatory statement from the ' Civil Servant/ For although 
his observation of slavery had been exclusively confined to Cape 
Town and its immediate vicinity, (as, we believe, is the fact,) hfe 
could hardly be ignorant that separations of families and connec- 
tions, by public auctions, were so common, even in Cape Town, 
previous to the important slave ordinance of that there are few 
visitors from India who have spent a month or two at the Cape; 
who have not witnessed scenes of this nature, accompanied almost 
invariably with circumstances of the most trying description to every 
one whose feelings had not been hardened by long familiarity with 
such spectacles. A friend of ours, who happened to touch at Table > 
Bay, for a few days, on his passage home to England, witnessed /a 
most heart-rending exhibition of this sort in the public market pf.« 
Cape Town, where the husband and wife, parents and childr^eii,, bro- 
thers and sisters, were sold separately, and torn from each cither, , 
without the excitement apparently of any unjusual sympathy in the 
crowd of beholders. The slaves, too, were the property of ,a» Eiigr 
lishman, and were not sold either for distress or wa^t^ 

Even in thp JJotesto the ‘ Civil Servant’s ’ book, xippended^by his 
friend Mr. H%,T. .Co}ebrook, (well known to our.Jndian readers for 
his valuable writings,) and who acted as the editor of the. work; we 
Tinri the fallowing account of one of those ^alea of human 
which, though unaccompanied by any circumstances of aggravated 
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hardfibip^ and conducted with unusual decordm, yet ^xem^fies 
strongly the misery of sucli^'a 'Condition : / 

* I here witnessed/ says Mr. Colebrook, *for the first time, an 
auction of slaves in South Africa. It Is cbnducted somewhat dilfer- 
entlyfrom a sale of negroes in Brazil, and from' ihht of dom^tic 
slaves in the East Indies, — ^in both which countries I have been 
present at this touching scene. Many of the slaves, both among 
those who were to be sold, and among those who were resecyed, 
appeared to be deeply affected by the approaching separation frpm 
friends with whom they had long shared servitude. Several were 
bathed in tears ; others lamented aloud. The subject exposed for 
sale is placed upon a table for more convenient view ; not handled 
and closely inspected, as at a sale of imported negroes in South 
America, but interrogated as to qualification and blemishes. Upon 
such occasions coarse jokes are not unfrequeiit, and greatly add to 
the disgust which the scene cannot but excite in a mind endowed 
with sensibility. In the present instance, there was little that passed 
of this nature. The sale proceeded gravely and simply, as a mere 
affair of business. A woman, with four young children, was the 
most remarkable lot ) and scarcely had the sale been concluded, 
when a profit on the lot was offered to the purchaser, and accepted 
by him/ 

Intending to resume this subject in the next Number of The 
Oriental Herald, and to finish our survey of slavery in South Africa, 
with illustrations from other sources of more fresh and immediate 
interest, we shall conclude, for the present, with another scene of 
the above description, derived from an anonymous but perfectly 
authentic source. It is extracted from the letter of a gentleman 
whose respectability is well known to ourselves, written while he 
was travelling in the interior of the Cape colony : 

* Having learned,’ says the writer, ‘ that there was to be a sale of 
cattle, farm stock, &c,, by auction, at a Veld-Cornet’s in the vici- 
nity, we halted our waggon one day for the purpose of procuring a 
fresh spann of oxen. Among the stock of the farm sold, was a fe- 
male slave and her three children. The two eldest children were 
girls, the one about thirteen years of age, and the other about 
eleven j the youngest was a boy. The whole family were exhibited 
together, but they were sold separately, and to different purchasers. 
Th^e farmers examined them as if they had been so many head of 
cjattle. While the sale was going on, the mother and her children 
were exhibited on a table, that they might be seen by the company, 
which was very large. There could not have been a^finer subject 
for an able painter than this unhappy group. The tear>8> the anxiety, 
the anguish of the mother, while she met the gaze of,t^ multitude, 
^yed the different countenances of the bidders, or cast a heart-rend- 
ing look upon the children j and the simplicity and touching sorrow 
of the poor young ones, while they clung to their distracted parent, 
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wipi^ ?yes, an^b^f macealin^ tb^u; fac<»,<tfKx>ntnisted^1!Hth 
the marked insensibility and jo<jular coiui^Baaoe^ of the^pectatora 
and purchasers, -rrfurnished a commentary on the miseries 

of slavery, and debasing efets upojn the hearts of its abettors*. 
While the in distressed situation, s^e was asked. 

Can you feei} speep ?*' tier reply was so indistinct ^at it escaped 
me 3 but it was probably in the negative, for, her purchaser rejoined* 
in a loud and harsh voice, Then I will teach you with the 
sjiiinboc.”* The mother and her three children were sold to three 
separate purchasers ; and they were literally torn. from each other. 
How just the remark of the poet, 

** There is no flesh in man’s pbdurate heart,— 

It does not feel for man ! ” ’ 


The Sleeping Slave. 

[Written after perusing; the article on Slavery, contained In the March Number of 
* Tlie Oriental Herald.’] 

liy Miii Jewshurt/y of Manchater. 

Ay, sleep, alas ! the morn is blushing. 

Odours and songs around are gushing j 
One hour, and on heaven’s arched blue 
The blazing sun will spring to view, 

And thou must greet him from the wave, 

Midst flowers and dews, and light — a slave I 

Yet sleep ; that hour is all thine own. 

And dreams may on its wings be strewn. 

Bright, as if wafted from .afar 
By genii guests of moon and star. 

Brighter tlian on his eyes may rest, - 
Who slumbers lord of east and west. 

Dream, wretched one ! but not of time. 

Nor ev’n thine own remembered clime j 
Dream not of mother, wife, or boy. 

Of childhood’s games, or freedom’s joy j 
Forget thy native valley’s stream. 

Forget thy father’s house — yet dream. 

Dream of the world beyond the grave, 

(Though broad, within it walks no slave,) 

Of heairen, where many mansions be, 

Of Hith, who orders one for thee \ 

Of Him; who notes thy tears and sighk j ^ 

Dream thus and conquer — Slave, arise ! 


* A whip made of the rhinoceros* hide. 
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Public Meeting at on fHE EA8t»4^Mi aho 

CHrfrk Tbaoe. 

- V .. 'I . "^ 4 *^ . 

(Fi'om * The Brisi^i Mirn>r,* of Jpril 10.) ;, v, 

The following is a det«Tilcd account of the proceedings at this 
'Meeting, which was held on Tuesday last nt the Guildliall, was very 
numerously attended, and was supported by a very large proportion 
of our respectable merchants and manufacturers. The subject was 
calculated to excite universal attention j and we were grati8^ to 
find that the resolutions, of which the petition U in fact an echo, 
were so framed as to receive the assent of all classes of our fellow- 
citizens, whatever may be their peculiar interests commercially, or 
their opinions politically : the object is expressed in clear terms. 

The petition claims, as a natural right, the privilege of unre- 
stricted trade and of freedom of intercourse with all countries in 
amity with his Majesty. It prays inquiry, and an alteration, in the 
regulations governing the trade, commerce, and intercourse with 
the East Indian countries, the discontinuance of monopoly, and the 
restoration of our legitimate rights on the expiration of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, subject to such qualifications as may be required for 
the "preservation of other important national interests, for the safety 
of the British Empire in India, and the British Constitution at home. 
So properly qualified, no objection can fairly be raised j and wc trust 
a measure so well calculated to improve the resources of the coun- 
try, and to bring into action the local advantages of this city, will 
receive the zealous support of our commercial and trading commu- 
nity, and be ultimately attended by the success it merits. In con- 
tending with a chartered company, especially one of so great in- 
fluence as the East India Company, considerable exertion, judgment, 
and perseverance must be applied. The Committee comprises several 
of our most active and experienced merchants ; and if the question 
be taken uj) with equal zeal in olher places, and intrusted to equally 
discreet and respectable hands, we may rest assured that it will be 
throughout temperately and ably conducted, and that such politic 
and effectual arrangements will be made for admitting the British 
public to the full advantages of these valuable possessions and coun- 
tries, as will satisfy the claims of the commercial interests without 
incurring either sacrifice tp any class of persons, or danger to 
our Eastern Empire, or to the well ba^oced Constitution we have 
the good fortune to possess and the gppd sense to appreciate. 

About half- past twelve o’clock, John Cave, Esq., Mayor, was 
called to the chair, amidst the acclamations of the meeting. 

The Chairman said, that, in the official situation which he held, 
he felt it was bis duty always to attend to the call and the feelings 
of the publie j but it was with particular satisfaction he acceded on 
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the present occasion to the request of the merchants, bankera,*and 
inhabitants of this aniilent and coma>ercial city. Though he hact 
refused’to pcj^s^.on a late politicidiOgeqaion, (for his conscience and 
feelings Would ttot permit him to do fo^) Jbp had the greatest pleasure 
on taking the chair at this Meeting, the object of which was to in- 
duce the Legislature to refuse- the'tenewal of the monoply enjoyed 
by the East India Company, by their Charter, now on thQ eve of 
expiration. Leaving details to gentlemen more competent than 
himself to do theiij justice, he should imagine that, in the present 
depressed state of conamerce, no time could be found more appli- 
cable to rouse the energies of the country in petitioning Parliament 
and Goyernpaent against the renewal of the monopoly. He held in 
his hand a letter from h;s friend, Mr. Cropper, of Liverpool, in which 
that gentleman observed, that if the cultivation of cotton, now the 
great article of export from America to this country, were introduced 
into India, we should be able to do without the United States, and 
compel them to withdraw that tariff, which had [)rovcd so detrimen- 
tal to the manufacturing interests of this country. An improve- 
ment would no doubt take place in its culture, similar to what had 
been experienced with regard to indigo j for which we were lately 
indebted to South America, but which having been introduced into 
India, under the fostering care of British skill and British enterprise, 
was now so improved that it superseded all other in the markets. 
By an article in ' The Bengal Chronicle’ of Sept. 1*2, it appeared 
the inhabitants and settlers in India were equally anxious with our- 
selves against the renewal of the Charter and he would call upon 
Bristol to join with Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 
towns, in their endeavours to do away with that monopoly, which 
acted as a bar and a check to speculation and to the commercial 
interests of the country. {Cheers.) There never was ii time when 
we more wanted a vent for our manufactures j and the advantages 
of the measure in promoting increased consumption would be incal- 
culable. He was old enough to remember sev-eral similar mono- 
polies, by one of which, the Turkey Company, he had been per- 
sonally affected in early life ; but which were now all abolished, 
with the exception of the one under their present consideration, and 
he hoped that also would follow them. One article all classes were 
interested in, that of tea, and which it was consequently necessary 
should be procured at the cheapest possible rate, but which, by the 
effects of the exclusive monopoly, cost the people of England lOCt 
per cent, more than the inhabitai^ts of any ot^r country. This 
wiis surely a hard case. With respect to cotton, it appeared that 
in one week at Liverpool, viz., from April 4 to lO, 40 ships had 
entered that port from Uie United States, bringing 58,327 bags and 
hales of cotton. This would give some insight into the enormous 
trade in that article, amounting to 700,000 bags in three years, and 
for which, if the present monopoly were abolished, we should no 
longer be indebted to a country which had done every thing in it9 
Oriental Herald, Fol2L * Z 
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power to eitilOde our titoUtifactures its mMxkeU^^^Xk 9 mysfa& 
0 !fe more point to wbieh he would, bsip%^4dyqf^t|e;^Q^0t ^ey 
hnd met for on thot day was almost ojfcf;lu«y^y epipfi^^iif, but 
atm he could not forget that commerce wps' the*^ of 

re%ionj and he trusted that in the present 9'aae she would B^fvp as 
the handmaid of Christianity, and prove t^ .most induehtli^^^is. 
sionary in the East. (Cheers,) , ‘ ^ 

The Rcquision for the Meeting was then read by Mr. Pigg, as 
was also a letter from Liverpool, enclosing a copy of a r^Tntlon 
agreed to by the Committee in that town, and suggesting^, |tne pro- 
priety of a deputation being appointed by the principal cities to wait 
upon Ministers, preparatory to the discussion in Parliament, fixed 
for the 30th inst. 

Joseph Reynolds, Esq., in moving the first resolution, said that 
the great advantages of commerce were the exchanging the surplus 
products of one country for those of another. After describing the 
bankrupt and insolvent state of the United States of America, at 
die close of their struggle for independence, and their present pros- 
perity, Mr. R. stiUed that nine-tenths of her population were agri- 
culturists, the soil was their own, the people were free, they had 
no monopolies, they raised much more than they could consume, 
and carried their surplus to other countries in exchange for their 
manufactures. Pie attributed to this commercial intercourse with 
other nations, the present greatness and prosperity of that rising coun- 
try. France, at the conclusion of the same war, was embarrassed in her 
finances, but, as was thought, not so much distressed as England ^ 
ber population were chietty agricultural and her soil good, but her 
people were not free, the land they cultivated was not their own, 
her produce could not be increased, therefore her commerce could 
not be extended, and she sunk into the horrors of a national bank- 
ruptcy in 1768. 'I’his country had almost been in a similar situation, 
but she bad one resource — })it coal j steam engines were brought into 
action— Arkwright produced his cotton mills — we had canals and 
sea-ports — the secrets of chemistry were unlocked j and, directed 
by science, such an amazing increase of product was gained as as- 
tonished the world, and bankrupt England triumphed over all. 
But India was not free, she was restrained by monopolies j and the 
consequence was, that for one hundred years her happiness and her 
resourees had been impeded. The products of India were more 
numerous and more valuable than those of America — cotton, sugar, 
silk, indigo, tobacco, opium, dye-woods — in short, every thing we 
could want j while at the same we were able to supply her with 
everything she could want. (Cheers.) Then agam we were exclud- 
ed, for no earthly reason that he could conceive, from China, which, 
being an agricultural country, was the very one, of all others, cal- 
<culated to be a market for our manufactures* Anatbcr evil was, 
that this system gave to foreign nations advantages of which we 
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were deprived j at this vet*y moiiiefit^ American ships were loading 
with onr n^utetiiiia we were^b^^* , 

Mr. ihali concurring most fully in the 

ments of il&1i^^^e^e^8pieaker^ he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Resotu^db. ‘Fe®Sng Mnrtelf unable to enter into the argument 
of the iiyuBtlce 'of the cpntthct of the East India Company, he woidd 
not take up the tinote cf th^ meeting, but leave to gentlemen more 
able than himself a duty tihey were more competent to discharge. 

J. G. Smith, Esi^., barrister, rose to move the second Resolu* 
tion, which he read, and observed, that the meeting would jierceive 
that it recognised a return to first principles 5 that it took foe 
granted that monopolies were in themselves impolitic and illegal, 
and when^'they proved also to be injurious to the public in their 
operation, the abrogation of them formed a valid ground fw the 
proceedings of meetings similar to that now assembled. Mono- 
polies were founded on a preference of individual interest to public 
good ; often on the sacrifice of public rights to the wishes of the 
monopolists, whose actions, even when illegal and unjust, were not 
under the control of legitimate authority. lie was not aware that 
the East India, monopoly was different from monopolies in general 
— its effect was to put a whole country under a ban — and as such, 
it was in violation of the statute of James I. ch. 23, w hich enacted 
that all monopolies should cease, as being injurious to the common- 
wealth and altogether subversive of the laws of the realm. Mono- 
polies were sometimes granted by the ruling Prince, as royal favours •, 
but when they were enacted by the Legislature, they were enacted 
upon certai nconditions, the fulfilment of which was necessary. How 
far the East India Company had fulfilled the stipulations they were 
bound to would remain to be proved ; if they had not, the contract 
was at an end. He should not point out the many instances of in- 
justice and fraud with which they were chargeable, nor dwell upon 
the evils of the system, as he saw around him many gentlemen 
more competent to the task j but he should contend that the Legis- 
lature was bound to inquire how far the circumstances under which 
the charter was granted were similar to those in existence at the 
present time. That the country had been injured by the monopoly 
was evident from the fact, that there had been a partial extension of 
the right to trade -to the extent of that surplus trade,. therefore, the 
injury was acknowledged. The evils of monopoly were manifold j 
for instance, the monopolist had no competitor ; he could therefore 
sell his goods as dear as he pleased ; — he had no motive to improve 
his article, his object being to avoid expense he had no stimulus 
to increase it, for he knew there were none to step into the market 
before him. How different this from the effects of Free Trade ! 
Where there were no exclusive privileges, all w'as competition and 
exertion j and the resulta were improvement,, iuprease of produce, 
and moderation of oharges. In a manufacturing country like this, 

Z 2 
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ibe taw ttMleriais cit ce.Wk countries were worki^aipin a 
thousand different the milblikfs^ monopoly wereintidcidtble. 
Atiote^r, and a gveal etn of ^abSast Ind(bndo»op0l3r 
benefleial effect thn'eniplb^iyit of large .eapital in sbip||^ was 
toot' only t^kefi away front tbe* Mtisli merchaiit but tboomaiito the 
biaifds Of fereigners, (efieerej wiser than ourselves^ ‘ej^ded 
an old fashioned and injurious doctrines of excluaii%|>rlifiie^ j 
and thus the British' hbd the mortification of aeelngtitheAmencan 
merchant profiting by a trade, which, if exclusive privileges ought to 
have effect, ought to be confined to the British ting donet It had been 
said that the evils of the system were imaginary j why. ijot then ^throw 
opeti the trade, and let experience be the arbiter of the dispute.} ^This 
meeting did not interfere with any vested right, inasmuch aaitt object 
was prospective — all it asked was, tliat when the time should come 
for the renewal of the Charter, both parties should be beard impar- 
tiafly. It was difficult to conceive upon what ground theEastlndia 
Company would ask for a renewal of their privileges : hitherto they 
had conducted their trade upon principles of illiberality, selfishness, 
and injustice — were they disposed to reverse their system ? It had 
been asked if tiicrc would be no danger by a transfer of government, 
which would be the result of the proposed measures. To this jt 
might be replied, that the transfer would be from a set pf mer- 
chants meeting in Leadenhall- street, whose avocations were proved 
by experience not the b^st calculated for such duties, to the bands 
of the Ministers of the Crown, who were responsible to the Par- 
liament, their country, and, above all, to public opinion, for their 
conduct : that opinion which became every day more influential in 
proportion as it was grounded upon knowledge — that opinion which 
controlled even the Legislature itself, and to which every individual 
of the state found himself amenable. With respect,, ^^erefore, to 
the interests of trade in general, Mr. S. contended that exclusive 
privileges were inimical, not only to its prosperity, but to its very 
existence ; if it were othcrwfse, why had we not an exclusive W est 
India, Baltic, Mediterranean, or Irish trade ? Mr. S. concluded 
by congratulating the meeting on the general interest which the 
question excited, not only in Bristol, but in other large^and com- 
mercial towns, and anticipated the very beneficial effects which 
would result from throwing open the trade, not only to England, 
to India, but to the world at large. {Loud cheers,) , 

Seconded by A. G. H. Battersby, Esq. 

Thomas-Reynolds, Esq., moved the third Resolution, which was 
seconded by George Eddie Sanders, Esq. " - ' 

. Mr. W. E* Acraraan, in moving the fourth, Resoluiion, spoke 
nenriy in the following words : ‘ I deem, Sir, some apology neces- 
sary for thus intruding op the time of youraelf and this meeting ; 
but I consider the object for which we are met as the botinden duty 
of myself and other merebants^r in seeking the recovery of our 
rights of trade with every country in amity with Great Britain. 
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on the Moii India and^jQhffia Trade. 

I will, hpwew, first read the Resolittioa which I hav^thai Ac 
honour ^«>fhairfi|4aoed io Sir, Mi the yc^ 1813 , Mr. 

Grant, ai| Bast ludH J)i Ahtor, dcj^^iilQd * that, from a persoufd oh** 
servatioqii o( forty yCflurs, there colfid^' hot be any greatef increase in 
the exports ^om Indta^^ ^ any increase in the sale of Imporjt^ 
goods y and in spite of this array Of facts and experience^ the 
tioners of dilfereiit inanufactt^ng towns of Great Britain wished'to 
try the experin^t of exporting their goods to India V This evi* 
dence was bo^ put by Sir Thomas Munro, who stated that, with 
the exception, of some hundred pounds’ value of scissors, needles; 
&c., for the use of a few British residents in India, no importation pf 
British goods of any importance could take place, owing to the preju- 
dices of the Natives ! Now, Sir, what has experience taught us since 
that time, under the partial opening of the trade with India ? What 
are the facts I, You will observe by the Resolutions, tliat it is as- 
serted, that the amount of British exports of manufactured gpoda 
has increased, since the year 1814, from one million and a half to 
four millions j but, as millions are spoken of so lightly in this 
country, I will give the detail of the more important brandies of 
our manufactures in tons and yards. 

An Account of the Exportation of British Manufactures to India, and all 
Places to the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, including China, 
{which, however, bears but a small relative proportion,') and exclusive of 
New South W'ales. 


Iron. 

1825 9000 tons ( 1827 .... 14,000 tons 

1826 7000 do. I 1828 ... . 17.000 do. 

Copper. 

1825 600 tons I 1827 .... 2,500 tons 

1826 1400 do. I 1828 .... 2,200 do. 

Or one-sixth of the quantity that is made in this country. 

Woollen Goods. 

1818 600,000/., official value I 1824 800,000/., official value 
1821 800,000/., ditto | 1827 940,000/. ditto 


Plain CalicoR. 

1814 . . . 200,000 yards | 1827 . . 20,000,000 yards 

Printed Calicos. 

1813 . . .• 600,000 yards | 1827 . • 14,000,006 yards 

Cotton Yarn. 

1824 . 105,000 lbs. weight 1 1826 . 920,000 lbs, weight 

1825 . 236,000 ditto . \ 1827 . 2,600,000 do. 

looo /First 3 months, 1,150,000 lbs. weight, equal to (for the 

t whole year) 4,6()0,000 lbs. weight. 

This to India, be it observed, the place of growth for cotton and 
of cheap labour, and showing incontestably the great advantage and 
support deriyea from the machinery of this country. The late 
Bishop Heber bas stated. Id his account of a journey in the Mtish 
Indian provinces, iii tbe yea? 1826, in cotroboration, ^Bnglish cot- 
ton goods, both plaid ind printed, dre'to be ihet withoommoiily in 
wear among the people 6 f the country 5 and may, 1 leatHed to my 
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; B^iyprfe^ best and cHfefpest, 'v^cll ns all kUf^^f hard- 

, /ware, eartbeDware, at Mee, a lai^^e the 

;^.P,esert, where, till latejj^, no Europeart'Warf kn^wn^lb l|e^ 
trated/ Here, Sir, is an utter denid to the inter^ted fttM^tbaufts and 
. of Mr, Granj; and Sir;T. ()if^tbei,^©ompany, 

, ^ said this much on th4 Subject of Britliifr miinufitetures, ] 

^wUl ^jipw^ §ii:, allude to the restrictions ‘ free-borr 

> |)ngli8btnei|* going out to settle In India, 'fn ^th& Brst place, t 
. license baf to be procured from the Cdmpany, after dqe inriestiga- 
.. tipn of the objects of the petitioners, and in some instauoea it hai 
been refused. 1 could prove this assertion by my owh persona 
knowledge of individuals, whose application was first rejected, bu 
subsequently granted by the interference of the late Mr. Canning 
then President of the Board of Control j and since that time I knov 
that the petitioners, by their industry, have^made a competent for 
tune. In the next place, when in India, British subjects are liabli 
to transportation, at the will and caprice of the servants of thi 
Company, without trial — ^Without time for the collection of debt! 
or family arrangements — and to be sent home to England, by wa; 
of China, in one of the Company’s ships, with no betWr treatraen 
. than that experienced by a common soldier or sailor, unless wel 
paid for. Thirdly, Trial by Jury is denied in civil Ca6es> and ha 
only been recently aUowed in criminal ones. The profits of thei 
industry, if resident in India, have to be invested in the publi 
securities, which, from the secrecy of the Government, or unwis 
bqstilities, are liable to great fluctuations, and of which they canno 
gain that notice which they would have at home. And thiy ar 
placed in this dilemma from the disallowance to all British subject 
of investing their capital in lands in India, for the purposes of agri 
culture and profitable employment. In consequence of this di' 
ability, we have bad cotton, bad rice, in fact, bad every thing, i 
. the shape of the produce of the soil, sent to this country, whic 
the application of British capital, energy, and skill, would reraedj 
In shprt. Sir, I have only to say, on the authority of every Intel 
lectual and disinterested person coming from Indm, * only giv 
Uiem the opportunity, and allow them the means of paying yoi 
and they will take off as many of your manufactures as' you pleas 
to send them, even the whole production of England.’ I will no^ 
Sir, remark on the importance of the extension of our trade wii 
British' India* with reference to our shipping. The shipping ii 
, terest, for the last four years, has laboured under severe depressio 
^ with the exception of a few partial and favoured instances j and 
this observation every sliipowner here present will bear me out j 
might have been occasioned by pur reciprocity treaties, entered in 
abmtt four years since with the Baltic States j it might continue 
be depressed by the operation of that important measure, the cu 
rency, which has been gradually undergoing so great a chang 
shipping is of a perishable nature, and every person who inves 
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bis property in it is fuHy to a iafr annual profit. 4m- 

por^ p£< 50 tton,, h^P> and ri<^, tfencourag^Jp^ 

mikld>JfoiQutb^ 4bulk and iQjgff voyage^ a^di- 

timi vewplo^ent BritisU* shipp^n^. Having Sir, prayed, I 
hopm^i^a jmdice of our claims tp greater freedom e/f 'tr^^ viwji""the 
East, smd to^ ip Indiaj, prihgi|i^eyf tnd'lldierent 

right of objects, X will aiteiinpt to' snOw the oB^i$iency. 

The sup^^olto^nt capital of this cohht^y r^uires ^r ^Ad em- 
ploy me^«^Xt|hs beep sacrificed in loans to forei^ cdttftWw^^t has 
been sent, to South ^mei^ to call into existencd%e ' trade with 
some sixteen millions of natives il it has been Sunlt^'in’ the bowels 
of ilw earth in mining speculations in, the saiiie t|tiarter. How far 
more desirable would it have been in cultivating 'th^ pi^fiucts of 
the surface of the soil of India ? Tlie importance of thfe Manufac- 
ture of eptton is now so great, that distress would ensue tb'tbe po- 
pulation of this country, in the event of another war with America, 
on which country we are almost wholly dependent for the supply 
of this material ; and this. Sir, you have illustrated by reference to 
the arrival of upwards of forty American ships at Liverpool, with 
cotton, during Ae past week. Hemp for our navy is how afforded 
by Kussia, a country of which we have like cause to be jealous, 
and a country now stretching its power nearly to the boundaries of 
British India. And lastly. Sir, 1 will come to the necessity of 
granting our claims. The revenue at this time is scarcely suffi- 
cient to defray the expenditure of the country, oppressed ds' it is by 
our national debt, so much augmented by the maintenaritd'bf a long 
war for the defence of our liberties. We must reduCc this debt, the 
* stumbling-block of free trade, which should be written up in large 
letters on the walls of every house. Here, Sir, are Ibd means : 
first apply ‘ free trade’ to the East, and by such application you 
will increase your revenue, and thereby reduce yoiir debt, and, with 
the reduction of the national debt, natTohal taxation t - Then, Sir, 
and not till then, will the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the 
shipowner, have nothing to fear from competition with our less 
taxed continental rivals. In conclusion, I will take this oppor- 
tunity of alluding to our local situation. It may naturally "be asked, 
why has not Bristol already taken advantage of the f^oval of 
many of the former rcjstrktiops on our coihmerce With 'lbe East, 
granted to be^ petitions in 1813 ? Some dttempts, Sir, have been 
made of a direct trade , with Indla^ but they ' foiled j ^ renewed 
attempts of ap indirect nature have been made, biit the of Bris- 
tol hold^ only an, .honorary title liy the regisfef of the sMps at her 
customhouse; thfy go to tiiverpoot But, Sir, years, I 

think a new era Ims sprung up for Bris^tol—lreFttaftld haiWncreased. 
It is not in the power of one individilal, nbV 6f to Accomplish 
the renewal of bet prosperity ; . all should ublte^fdif the general wel- 
fare, and be supported by the municipdl bodle'i^: %ifS®st^ncourage 
the establishment pf cotton manufactori^^ ih our helghboMrhood. I 




Bristol, ' 

Clfr; . 

!pfe,*T)(3Wwl ffie, {fa 

lf«USV t^iB ad'vaillijf^ of 

rves t8 h6fi$1n this 

itUe fbUowing ' J .S 

WQh^Mp.#^ just been, pr<^q$^i} 
pre4^ vrith the nj^oitude of the qu^ion we ^re .p^t^ p^ ihis 
day to disQuifi, convinced , of the vast unpqrtq|ice of ih^ n^S^^ure 
to every bwch of industry in the state, au4 well the 

difl5cvlt(e», the opposition, and the influepe?, tfiat will Be Wrayed 
against.it. Our object. Sir, this day^ is caijmly to inquire itCio the 
eligibility of again conceding to the United Company of ^erchhnts 
trading to the East Indies, their present exclusive privileges j and, 
^r, this is a. subject that will require a union of every cldss hnd 
in the state, an annihilation of every sentiment that is i^ven 
rei?l0^1y oqpnected with party feeling, and a supprpssion of every 
thi^ that tends alone to particular interest. I trusty ^ir^, that this 
ancient commercial city will have the firmness, on the present 
c^eqasion, to think and act for itself, and that it will not be led away 
>hy the more speculative ideas of any other place beyond (be bounds 
pf sobriety. Prompted, Sir, by my own feelings, and in accordance 
with an appeal which has been elsewhere made to the agricultural 
iuUr^stSf l appear before you this day as a member of that body, 
to of er to the meeting now assembled the humble assistance of an 
individual in a great national work. 1 must, however, protest 
agait^t the support pf this measure being considered as any sauc< 
tion to the* genial doctrine of what is called free trade. ^ think, 
Sir^ there is much misunderstanding upon the meaning of this term. 
If it is understood as requiring trade to be thrown open free from 
an regulation and restriction, then. Sir, I am a determined enemy 
tq^th^j system; but, if it require alone that no permanent exclusive 
privileges shall attach to a small portion of the public* at the 
expense of the rest, then. Sir, I am highly friendly to the term. 
To suppose that trade alone can be released from the regulations 
an4 restrictions common to every other principle of civilised speiety, 
IS, perfectly Utopian. What, Sir, would be the effect of the ele- 
ments. ^unrestrained ? How could the ponderous attnosptere be 
, made subservient to the steam-engine, without restraint } What 
would be the actions of men without the magisterial authority ? 
What the opinions of men without mentat restraint } And what 
• would be tbe conduct of the present meeting,, ^ithou^ the restrain- 
ing ofilce which you. Sir, have this day kindly cqnsfefited to fill ? 
But, Sir, the present case is one of injurious and real monopoly ; 
j^d^.were it necessary to appeal to the feelings of this meeting, I 
Repeat some of the terms, glowing with eloquence and ndig- 
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yfj^ym onc^^ 

lauafcjij 0d <W S W 

requij^.;,,^PS# ^estifiy Uopc, iiW fh 

the intes^nt piroc^ing. As nurses to re^ an idmot fme/(^- 
panies exclusive privileges haye a liuiited utility j but, tk i 
coudu^y Wwco asJ tbfe/^Hbourifflr^Ddtb eftlerp1rlsd‘afadcapt<Wi4rtie3r 
only craM ^ tetdrd eommerdal ^urraita, and, 
the fndl^ic^i mdst hpon equal ieyitns, their exHtenee tei^fnUi Hib 
exclusidii d«4 piyidioh^df thousands. The ftilure of fifty known 
united compailies in England itnd the Continent of Europe, sitrce 
the establishment of the first Ealt India Monopoly, demonstrates the 
ruinous character of their artadgexUents, and the stiperfority of a 
private tjrtide. The East India Company have provided 'for their 
own continuance, under a joint stock, upon the expiration of their 
privileged term 5 and that intercourse to the immense Asiatic 
dominions which is now debarred from their countrymen, will be 
equally open to them if their Charter should not again be renewed. 
But, Sir, we cannot recur to the history of this Charter Without 
lamenting that the very power which was obtained to designate 
their countrymen interlopers and illicit traders, was obtained by a 
loan to Government of two millions, for which they were to receive 
interest at eight per cent., and thus an expensive annuity was add^ 
to the privation of so valuable a trade, which the people had to pay^ 
The supply, however, of the great Continent of Hindoostan, caibidt 
fail of being highly important at the present time. Who eaft’ Ibidt 
upon the present national distress, the accumulation of goefd^ cob- 
sequent on the immense increase of machinery, without bailHig'lis 'a 
great natiqnal advantage the immense outlet this is likely to 
become ) . A population of one hundred millions, independent of 
China, which contains, perhaps, two hundred millions more, presents 
a field for successful exertion worthy the energies of this great 
country ; but, Sir, without some such channel to take off the 
amazingly increased quantity of g<M)d8 produced, I contend that 
much of the beautiful machinery which has been introduced Into 
our manufactories, becomes our bane. Sir, it is necessary that the 
creation and consumption of manufactured, or any Other prodtiee, 
should proceed at a nearly equal pace j they must go hand In h^d ; 
and, as well might a bird attempt to make progress in its Wight 
with one wing snorter than the other, as for national prorspC^fi^'to 
proceed with any material, or at least long continued, accumdlatldft 
or deficiency of the commodities consumed by man. At thte pr^nt 
time. Sir, the wordjmacbinery electrifies my frame, for, yielding to no 
man in sympathy for thO distresses of my countryman, or irt exui4ions 
to alleviate them, I see but two courses before ua: one is thift Openiing 
of new channels for the consumption of our immense amount of 
manufactures elsewhere 5 and the other is to turn inwards Upon our- 
selves, and restore that employment to all classes which is the foun- 
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datk>R«ldpupcrfitrMc|.«^4jtl^^ pro^pfptjr*, I bave (rfa^ntlv sdd, 
Sif, thai notbiag lois ^ or 

r.?8clmeotHftr |4an^tj wow be sufifident to carr|^ off W fijjgjlyof 
roanufJactUJfedi^ods, with \he present jneir^sing mai^liCTy in its 
fhll velocity j but it may be more useful first to exjploye hv^prac- 
ticable portion of the terrestrial globeu where a 
course can be carried on j and belie vit^^ Sir^ that 
w continent peculiarly answers thiSj^descrtptibn, I cheefffflli^sist in 
the business of this day. Sir, the diversity of climate hw^en this 
country and our Indian possessions, is a great recoibto^TOttton on 
" jthis subject j it js between countries differing in thefr pfSductions^ 
that the ja^ost salutary intercourse can be carried Oft j ind, Sir, 
^ when I look at the immense distance of that country, the number 
pf ships that will be indispensably required for mutual interchange 
of different productions, foreign alike to each, the benefit that will 
be conferred on the shipping interest strikes ftuxiiWy bn the 
iuiud* Which of us can recall the debt Of gratitude we owe to the 
marine defenders of our country^ without appreciating the prospect 
of increased employment to our shipping, whidh an increase of 
commerce with India must necessarily occasion ? There is another 
interest, Sir, to which we are particularly called on to alhide, in 
the city of Bristol,-— I mean the West India interest,— and forming 
so large a portion of its whole trade, I trust the measures to be 
'purjsued on the question before us, will be such as to ensure their 
valuable assistance and co-operation. Under the altered system 
we are advocating, their properties have a claim to ’protection and 
regard, as well as the agricultural interest of this country ) they, 
Sir, have no monopoly— neither have we— a pursuit freely open to 
the entrance of the whole nation cannot be a monopoly. Much 
more, Sir, raigh# be advanced on this important question, and also 
iu connection with the distress now too widely prevalent amongst 
,U8 3 but, without entering at all upon the subject, I cannot avoid 
simply mentioning, in connection with that distress, the altered cur- 
rent of the country j and with only one observation mm 1 will 
conclude. It is, Sir, with feelings of much pleasure and satis- 
faction that I have anticipated a connection which haf been sug- 
gested to us, between the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, by 
means of an aerial suspension bridge across the River Avon 
from Vincent’s Rocks, at three hundred feet above the level ot 
the sea. I am satisfied, Sir, that so magnificent a work of art 
would be a great local attraction, and consequent benefit to this 
city and neighbourhood, to which I am strongjly Attached j but, bir, 
these feelings of satisfaction sink into insignificance, in the com- 
p^iso.n^ when I contemplate the immensely greatttr benefits whicn 
would accrue, not only to this city, but to the kingdom at largCj 
, from a wide and open bridge between this little mighty 
and the vast continent of Asia and its cbntiguous isluuds— a bnd^ 
Sir, formed by the British shipping — manned with British sailors— 
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proyl^ in Britieli of 

this country i^r'cbmmndities ndt and therefore 

requjri^^,iy ' Thw^ Sir, I consider a proi^eedin^^ocdeiiinM 
give n^reased employment and ptosperity to Otr ccKmtry^^-^oJeasen 
those crimes whi^ ard frequently stimulated by poverty f vrhile, on 
the other side, if Voufd carry yriilr it civilisation and happiness to 
iniBiony^of pur ihllow-ereat^fesl in short. Sir, I think it « measure 
of dnmiked good/ This address was- received with 'much 

applause. 

The Rev. T. C. Cowan, in moving the fifth Refoldtiou, said 
that hind the objept in view been ex^usively a commercial one, 
he would not have addressed the meeting ; but there wCr^ other 
great and important objects involved, which Were near add dear 
to them as Englishmen and Christians. Any person v^o had 
the Missionary cause at heart could not be indifferent td h mea- 
sure that would spread the Gospel of our Lord Jei^us ChrisL' Mr. 
Cowan, after reading the resolution, said he would confifiO^himself 
to two points } and he would ask, in the first place, what* Country 
was this from which we were excluded } \t^as it a foreign country? 
No ! it was a limb of our body — it was a country using the same 
language, administered by the same laws, and acknowledrfng the 
same King as ourselves. (Cheers,) But the practical government 
of the country was despotic — it was not regulated by prirtciples of 
justice, of equity, or of humanity. Residents mi^t be Removed 
from the soil, often without cause, with about as little cCiCmony as 
that class of individuals that were sent from this county to' Botany 
Bay. What man with the spirit of the principles bf tc man, could 
endure to be under such a lettre du cachet as this ? Thte East India 
Company had become a loathsome body, fit for dissolution. Their 
incorporation had led them to build factories by blood, lb carry on 
trade at the sword^s point, and to dye the white robe of commercial 
intercourse red. But, in endeavouriog to remedy the evil, Ve should 
be careful not to increase the disease. We should b^i temperate in 
our proceedings — we should not assemble to break vditdbWs or pull 
down the doors of the Bastile in Leadenhall-street— but We should 
send a deputation of some individuals of wealth, talent^ arid respecta- 
bility, to wait upon the Government, and temperately, hut fTrmly, urge 
our claims. Mr. Cowan then read an extract from Adahi SnHth, bear- 
ing upon the point, and contended that it was ridiculous the Com- 

pany to ask for a further trial on pretence of getting out bf "their dif- 
ficulties. They had made this an excu8ehefore,andhdw stood the factj? 
In 1793 tjbe Company had incurred a debt of seven tiiillldhs, and on 
their representation, the Charter was renewed. In 18'13'Hhey had 
incurred an additional debt of nirielet^h millthns, SVhirih was now 
increased, according to Mr. Buckingham’s slafomerit/tb forty-eight 
millions. They had thus been accumulrillh'g a dfebt bf nearly two 
millions every year, which, if not stopped, would only increase the 
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burthen and the difficnlty tbftt must, one dajr or other, com^ upon 
Ghiht Britain. Their diffli^tiities had gone on incr^asin^ltt ueeu- 
mulation ^as that of a sriOW-hall^nay, ^nh a simile ^as too fttble 
—-it was that of an avalanche, which must oti^ (i^ buwt, and would 
dverWhelm the country in ruin. (Cheers.) The Company ^ 4 iad 
shown that if they knew not how to conduct their own afimrlH^so 
also were they indifrerent to the interests of others j and this 
brought him to his atcond point—the improvement of the^^people 
of India in industry, morality, and religion. That such would prove 
to be the case, we had only to refer to the district allotted for the 
cultivation of indigo, which was in the hands of Eurc^eat^s, and 
where the people were remarkable for their propriety of conduct. 
Mr. C. concluded with recommending his hearers pertinaciously to 
persist in their efforts to break down their monopoly, and adopt the 
sentence, though not perhaps the spirit, of Cato — ' Delenda est 
Carthago.' 

Mr. W. Tothill briefly seconded the Resolution. 

Cbriutophkk Gkorgjb, Esq., in moving the sixth Resolution, 
said he should briefly advert to the circumstances which induced 
him to take part in a cause which had justice on its side. Some- 
times thev were called upon to deal with cases where there were 
vested rights and costly indemnities to be considered, but no such 
difficulty existed in the present instance. They were not praying 
for the abolit'ion of the Company, but simply that when their lease 
expired, both parties should be heard on the subject of its renewal. 
The Company might continue as long as they pleased, all that they 
(the meeting) wanted, was to do away with its monopoly. It could 
not be said the Company had had a short time ifor trial 3 their 
Charter had been renewed several times, and each time their debt 
had increased. It was confessed by all that (his country only 
wanted opportunities to display its energies ; it abounded with 
handicraft men, cunning in all kinds of work, and with a fund of 
capital 3 and here was a field which, if opened, would afford ample 
employment for all the labour and all the capital at their disposal. 
Mr. G., after alluding to the opening which would be afforded to 
the fathers of families in providing for their sons, concluded with 
expressing his conviction that their petition would be favourably 
Reived by the Legislature. It was a great feature in the present 
day that no complaint could be justly made without meeting atten- 
tion and redress. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Joseph Eaton seconded the Resolution j and, after enume- 
rating various items of loss sustained by this country on acount of 
the profusion, jobbing, and extortionate charges of the imperial 
grocers in Lcadenhall-street, and which formed a total of upwards 
of sixty millions sterling, proceeded to point out the immense loss 
that our commerce had sustained by the extravagantly high price 
of tea. It was an established position that consumption was pro- 
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portioned to th^ reducjtiflo.^)? price in m^y of Hfe 

—of ib^s thejrednction in,^tbe df^y 

vincing pcopf* lu th^ y^ar 1807,4^<krty!W^]^ednped 
to 7d- p«r ponodi to this|lhe (Q^Hfimip^iQn wi^ opjy 

7,537 handled weights, fjut for the fi^st. three, yws 
annual conswaptiw aY€raged^7tl hundr^.^'weightf, 
a sevenfold >Hicrease 3— -^he duty raised in, the former, pejf lewd wfis^^pojf 
annumy .Ji3%6^7Z., -^bil^ in the latter period jt amounted to 
A corresponding result would doubtless follow a reduction in? the 
price often, and allowing it increased to only a quarter of an ounce 
per day, for each individual, it would. form a total of 1^0,00(1,000 
j)ound8, or quadruple our present quantity 3— this, at 1^. 6<ijper 
pound, would make a net increase of 6,750,000/. ^or this, Britij^ 
manufactures to an equal amount must be exported 3 and allp.wing 
that labour formed tbree«fourths of the value of such exports, though 
it was unquestionably much more, it would occasion a sum exceed- 
ing five million pounds sterling to be distributed among the labour- 
ing classes of this country 3 averaging their wages at 30/. a year 
each, the result was, that employment would thus be found for iwarly 

170.000 British subjects, by the increase of oUr commerce in thte 
one article. The present system, of course, kept this number out 
of employ, and h* (Mr. Eaton) had at first some thoughts of pro- 
posing that they should be pensioned on the Company, but as this 
country would eventually have to pay the Company’s debts, it would 
be only robbing Peter to pay Paul. (Laughter,) Mr. Eaton tbeti 
proceeded to remark on the exceedingly injurious effects on our 
commerce of high duties on the necessaries of life — that our exports 
could only be to the extent of our consumption of articles received 
in return for them, and that unless a reduction of duty took place on 
the articles of tea and sugar, and they were brought freely within the 
reach of all classes, all the treasures of the Indies would be opened 
to us in vain : we should starve in the midst of plenty, attd, like the 
fabled Tantalus, remain parched with thirst though lip deep in ‘what 
wc longed for. With respect to the allusion to machinery, made by 
a former speaker, he (Mr. Eaton) would not enter into the question 
now, but would be happy to meet that gentleman on the subject in 
the public papers. This, however, he would say, that without ma- 
chinery the trade they were now striving to obtain would not be 
worth having. When the low rate of wages in India, and the ex- 
penses of the freight of the raw material to this country, its return 
in a manufactured shape, and other journeys, often amounting to 

60.000 miles, were taken into consideration, how could it be^liOfisi- 
ble, that, without the aid of machinery, we could gain any portipn of 
the trade? We might as well attempt to stop the raging of the 
ocean as the improvement of machinery., (Cheer»,) W^ aU knew 
that we were compelled to live by the. sweat of our^brow, but, we all 
liked to make that as light as possible,— ?(/awg/i/er»): — and machi- 
nery was to the tradesman what rich land was to, the agriculturist. 
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He would remind gentleman who bad alluded to this subject, 
that even at agricultural meetinga diere were generally ptenitunw 
for improved madnnery, fiw best plougha^ &c. (Cheers.) In faat, it 
was impossible to do without machinery ; if we made sueir ^ 
attempt we must g6 back to a state of barbarism* 

Mr. in explanation, said, that the last speaker had ctiiMy 
misunderstood him on the subject of machinery j he had ntJVer Con- 
tended that we could do without it j what he had said was, that an 
increase of machinery, without a corresponding demand in thoihar- 
ket for the goods produced, must necessarily cause the greatest dis- 
tress, and throw numbers out of employment. With regard tO" the 
challenge of meeting Mr. Eaton in the public papers, he would 
gladly accept it j but he thought that their better course at present 
would be to join in promoting a subject on which they both agreed. 

F. Ricketts, Esq., said, that so many able and intelligent obser- 
vations having been made in support of the previous resolutions, 
and looking forward to the zealous efforts and assistance of our pre- 
sent worthy representatives in Parliament and of our fellow-citizens 
generally, he should not occupy the time of the meeting by any ob- 
servations of his own, but merely read the resolution which he had 
the honour to propose. He then moved the seventh Resolution, which 
was seconded by D. W. Acraman, Esq. • 

The petition was then read, after which T. Sanders, Esq., moved, 
and J. M. Gutch, Esq., seconded, the appointment of a Committee, 
whose names will be found in another page j and their first meet- 
ing was fixed for Saturday, April 18, at twelve o’clock, at the 
Commercial Rooms. 

The Mayor then vacated the Chair, and Mr. Sheriff Riddle having 
-taking the same, 

Mr. C. George, after mentioning that the Mayor was one of the 
surviving members of the Committee formed in 1813 for a simik*^*^ 
purpose, moved the thanks of the Meeting to his Worship. The 
resolution was seconded by Thomas Stock. Esq., and was carried 
by acclamation. 

The meeting then dispersed at half-past three o’clock. 

Resolutions of the Meeting. 

‘ Guildhall, Bristol, April 14, 1829.^ 

^ At a Meeting of Bankers, Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabit- 
ants of the City of Bristol and its Vicinity, convened by Public 
Advertisement, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
importance of extending the Commercial Relations of this Coun- 
try with the East Indies, China, and other Countries to the East- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

* John Cave, Esq., Mayor, in the Chair. 

^The Requisition and Notice convening the Meeting, and a Com- 
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niunication addresed to the Mayor from a Committee at Liverpool, 
having been the follo^itfe ResotOfions pas^ 

' ] St, — That comrpe^e, ,or the reciproc^ in^ricl^ng^ of t^ prp-i 
ductions of different countries, is proved by tlie bistoW of tlljS clvV 
lised wory* to be a pripcipd source of national wealth, power, anii 
happiness; aiifl that such interchange, with freedom of interephf^, 
is alike benehcial, whether it subsists between c^tropolitan stdtea 
and their dep^ndenpies, or between indepei^eot nhtiohs. 

‘ 2dly,— That the privilege of trade and of free intercourse with 
all countries in amity with his Majesty, and particularly with such 
as form an integral part of our empire, is the inherent right of tjbe 
British public j and that the full exercise of this privil^e, with 
such qualifications only as are imperiously required for the pre- 
servation of other important national interests, is essential to the 
maintenance of our manufacturers, the support of our commerce, 
and the general welfare of the kingdom. 

" 3dly, — That all restrictions not justified by special necessity are 
serious impediments to national prosperity. That even the most 
exclusive monopolies (independently of their injurious effect on 
those against whom they are dire^ed) are usually found to be 
scarcely less injurious to those in whose favour they are granted j 
and this position is strikingly exemplified in the financial and com- 
mercial history of the East India Company. The debts of the Com- 
pany have been progressively increasing through a series of years, 
and latterly with portentous rapidity; having risen from seven mil- 
lions, in the year 1793, to forty-two millions, the amount ih the 
year 182(5. That for a long time previously to the last renewal of 
their Charter, the amount of their commercial transactions bad been 
nearly stationary. That in the China trade (all access to which is 
pertinaciously refused to Englishmen, though foreigners freely par- 
ticipate in its advantages) their exports have rather declined ; and 
that their annual importation of tea since that period has immate- 
rially increased, while, relatively to the augmented population of 
these kingdoms, it is less by thirty per cent. 

‘ 4thly, — That the partial opening of the trade to British India 
(though clogged with vexatious restrictions) has already raised the 
amount of our ex|)orts from one million and a half to nearly four 
millions annually? while our imports have increased in a corre- 
sponding ratio. That the extension of this most important brantdi 
of commerce with so many millions of our fellow-subjects, is pre- 
vented by the deficiency of suitable returns ; for the production of 
which, the soil, climate, and population of India, are pecdliarly 
adapted, and which need only the due application of British skill 
and capital. The removal of the existing restrictions will necessa- 
rily create increased demand for British goods, increased employ- 
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pf^ wUsiuis/ encppr 9 gei»€at to British agriculture, 

augmeutad arid improved imports of E^tst India produce, extp&ded 
eroploymwit for Britiah shipping, and increase of national revenue. 

* Stbly. — That It is essential to the acquirement and rapid tsatensiqn 
of these advantages, that the right of free settlement in India should 
be secured to Englishmen, and the country opened to the enterprise 
and perseverance of the British public : whose energies and example 
would powerfully conduce to the improvement of the people in 

* industry, morality and religion ; to their security, good order, and 
lo 3 ralty ; and to the permanence of our connection with these valu- 
dbk though distant dependencies. 

* 6‘thly.— That measures, characterised by these beneficial ten- 
dencies, have been introduced for the most part by his 
Government j and form a striking contrast with the timid, vacillat- 
ing, and tortuous policy of the East India Company. Long con- 
tinued and calamitous experience has proved the incompetence df the 
Company to conduct their commercial, financial or territorial affairs, 
with advantage, either to themselves, to our Eastern Empire, or to 
this kingdom. That, since unrestricted intercourse with the coun-^ 
tries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope will, on the 
approaching expiration of th# j)resent Charter, become again the 
legal as also the natural right of Englishmen, it is the interest and 
imperative duty of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects to adopt such 
measures, and apply such collective and individual exertion, as will 
prevent a renewal of the Company’s monopoly. 

< 7thly. — That a Petition to the House of Commons be forthwith 
prepared and signed, embodying the foregoing Resolutions, and 
praying that the House will direct its attention to the serious dis- 
advantages which the British Public, and the Commercial Interests 
in particular, have been subjected to, by the exclusive privileges of 
ihe East India Company : in the confidence that the present regula- 
tions governing the commerce, trade, and intercourse with our 
Eastern possessions, with China and the adjacent countries, will be 
effectually altered j the existing restrictions removed j and the public 
restored to their legitimate rights, under such qualifications only, as 
are required for the safety of the British Empire in India, and the 
British Constitution at home. 

* 8thly. — That a Committee be appointed to carry into effect these 
Resolutions : that they invite the co-operation of the Corporation 
and other public bodies of the City; be empowered to appoint 
Deputies to London, to correspond with Associations in Other places, 
aud to adopt generally all measures they may deem advisable in 
'furtherance of the important object to be attained; that a subscrip- 
tipo be forthwith opened for defraying the expenses attending the 
precc^ings ; and that the fund be at the disposal of the Committee. 
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That the following gentlemen do form such Committees Hrith power 
to add to their numbers j dve to be a quorum : 

' John Cave, Esq., Mayor, 

T. H. Riddle, Esq., Sheriff, 

Alderman Wm. 


Alderman Barrow, 
Joseph Cookson, 

A. G. H. Battersby, 
Joseph Reynolds, 
Thomas Stock, 

Daniel Cave, 

George E. Sanders, 
Henry Ricketts, 

Wm. Edward Acraraan, 
Christopher George, 

J. L. M'Adam, 

(Signed) 


' John Hare, Jun. ' 
James I. Wright, 
G, H. Ames, 
Henry Bush, 

F. Ricketts, 

John Winwood, 
Peter Maze, 

Wm. Tothill, 
George Thomas, 
Wm. S. Jacques, 

J. E. Lnnell, 
Samncl Capper, 

J. S. Fry, 


Wm. Scott — Esquires. 

'John Cave, Mayor, Chairman, 

' On the Mayor leaving the Chair, it was taken by Mr. Sheriff 
Riddle : when it was unanimously resolved, that the Thanks of the 
Meeting be given to the Right Worshipful the Mayor, for the 
alacrity with which he has met the vqpws of his fellow-citizens on 
this occasion, so important to the interests of the city, and the 
country at large 3 for his kindness in taking the Chair, nnd for his 
ability therein. 


Resources of the City and Port of Bristol. 

The following is an interesting Document obtained at Bristol, 
descriptive of the local capabilities of that City and its neighbour- 
hood, which is so intimately connected with the subject of its 
Commercial Relations, as to make it a most appropriate addition 
to the Report of the Proceedings already detailed : 

' The Committee appointed by the Board to investigate and 
report upon the subject referred to it by the Chamber, at its annual 
meeting in January last, viz., " The capabilities of the City of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, for the establishment of sucb 
branches of manufacture as have not yet been introduced, and the 
improvement and extension of those already established there,’* 
present the following Report as the result of their inquiries : 

' In fulfilling this duty, your Committee have endeavoured to 
ascertain, in the first instance, the principal essentials for rendering 
a place or district peculiarly eligible as a seat for manufactories 5 
and next, whether the City and neighbourhood of Bristol possessed 
such essentials, according to the requisites of each leading branch 
of manufacture brought under consideration. Having arrived at a 
satisfactory conclusion on these two points, your Committee next 
proceeded to consider the several branches of manufacture which, 
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with a fair prospect, of success, might be introduced, selecting 
those which would be calculated more especially to advance the 
interests of the city. 

' On the first subject of inquiry, your Committee find that, in 
alForditig the chief essentials for a manufacturing district, Bristol 
and its neighbourhood will bear comparison with any of the more 
preferred parts of the kingdom. In the cost of coal, the expense 
of labour, the supply and prices of provisions, and other material 
])oints, a minute examination has been instituted. The facilities of 
procuring the raw material, (if of foreign produce,) the cost of 
inland carriage, the expense of bringing the manufactured articles 
into the market, or to the port for shipment, and the freights from 
this and different other ports in the kingdom to and from foreign 
countries ; these several material points have been carefully investi- 
gated and viewed in comparison as they affect the profits of the 
manufacturer, and your Committee feel that the facts elicited fully 
support their opinion of the advantages Bristol presents. 

< In the course of these inquiries, one general principle has been 
found to prevail in governing the choice of stations for the estab- 
lishment of manufactories, it appears that a cheap and sufficient 
supply of coal, and in some cases of water also, forms one great 
desideratum. In these respects, Bristol and its environs possess 
peculiar advantages in the various qualities of coal adapted to the 
different branches of manufacture, and the capability of unlimited 
supply, at prices as low as this important article bears, with some 
exceptions, in any part of the kingdom. Monmouthshire, with its 
numerous collieries, abounding with the facilities of inland transit, 
can render any supply and of any required (juality. At Bedminster, 
one mile from the city, is raised a fine quality of coal, and the 
works are capable of considerable extension. Saint George’s, 
Kingswood, and Coalpithcath, are other districts in the vicinity, 
each producing excellent coal ,in abundant quantities, and from 
whence a portion of the present supply is drawn j and these last- 
mentioned districts will in a short period become more closely con- 
nected with the city by a rail-road, already commenced, and which 
has been undertaken for the sole purpose of opening and bringing 
into full efficiency this valuable source of supply. 

‘ Since the introduction and general application of the steam 
engine, a large supply of water is not so indispensable for the 
generality of manufactories ; yet, for such as may need this re- 
quisite, the banks of the Avon, as well as other districts m the 
surrounding country, will be found well adapted. In every di- 
rection building materials abound, whilst the moderate rate o , 
wages, and the large population, present to the manufacturer the 
means of procuring and maintaiiiiug any number of artisans, wit 
the advantage of keeping them independent of that system of com- 
bination which, in many places peculiar to certain branches o 
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manuftujture, has been fodnd to check the prosperity of extensive 
Tvorks, 

^ In the supply and price of provisions, Bristol stands peculiarly 
favoured, and this necessarily operates to control the rate of wages. 
Surrounded by rich agricultural districts j possessed, on the one 
hand, of extensive inland navigation, by the river Avon, Kennett 
and Avon, and Wilts and Berks, and Somersetshire coal canals, 
connecting the city with Wiltshire, Berkshire, and the corn dis- 
tricts ) possessed, on the other hand, of the Severn, with the 
Berkeley and Gloucester canal, affording expeditious means of com- 
munication with Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and the adjacent 
counties^of the Wye, the Usk, and other rivers of Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales, on the one side of the Bristol Channel, 
with the Perrott and other rivers of Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
on the other side j to which may be likewise added, the South of 
Ireland, now brought, by the celerity of steam navigation, to the 
comparative'position of a neighbouring county 5 — with these several 
channels of supply, such an abundance of every article is produced, 
that a uniform and moderate rate of price is maintained, highly 
conducive to the welfare of a manufac^ring population. 

'With these advantages, it has excited surprise that, consider- 
ing the vast sums embarked in the manufacture of cotton goods 
and twist, no one capitalist should have been attracted to this city 
or neighbourhood, more especially since these articles are already 
in considerable demand, and are of all others most wanted for sup- 
porting the trade of the port, by supplying to shipowners and 
merchants the means of making up an assorted cargo, the conve- 
iiiency of which would go far to secure encouragement to any parties 
engaged in such an undertaking. 

' The want of light goods in the manufactures of the neighbour- 
hood, lias been long felt as a prominent disad.vantage ; and, in 
degree of importance, your Committee are of opinion that cottod' 
goods and cotton twist form the branches of manufacture that 
should be Jirst introduced, in order to advance the interests of the 
city in its manufacturing and commercial relations. 

'Your Committee form this conclusion on two grounds: first, 
they believe that the im])ort of the raw material, and the export of 
the manufactured articles, w^ould undoubtedly increase, botli directly 
and indirectly, the trade of the port, and thereby diffuse very ma- 
terial benefits amongst all classes of the community j and secondly, 
that from the local advantages which Bristol commands as a place 
^vhere the manufactures might be produced, little risk would attend 
the forming an establishment for fhe purpose. 

' In exposition of the first point, it will be sufficient to point out 
the instances of Liverpool and Glasgow, as illustrating the benefits 
flowing from the cotton trade in its several branches. The import- 
^^nce of each of these places mav be traced in some degree to this 
2 A 2 
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source. The pidquiring for Bristol a portion of this v^hiomt trade 
vould not deprive any other places of their present the 

spirit and enterprise of the present day are si^re to fmd ,e«rj»afhet 
for the goods produced, it being found that the demand ^yery gene- 
rally keeps pace with the increased produce. The mmsud, demand 
for cotton goods and twist that has of late years arisen, apd the 
wide field opened in India and China for these articles* fttWish 
strong encouragement to the proposition. 

* The progressive increase in the exports, to the Bast Indies and 
China in particular, is shown from the following extract from the 
Parliamentary Papers of the last session ; 

Jn Account of the Official Falucs of Manufactured 

ported from Great Britain in each Year, from 1818 to 1826, both 
incisive. 

£ s. d. 

16,696,539 8 11 

1829. 

24,559,272 1 1 

1825. 

26,597,574 16 11 


In the Years 


Official Value 


1318. 

£ S. d. 

21,292,3.55 3 1 

1821. 

21,642,935 19 11 

1824. 

1-27,171,555 18 


3 


1890. 

£ j. (i, 

20,509,926 0 7 

1833. 

24,119,358 15 9 
1826. 

21,446,742 13 4 


An Account of so much of the same Goods as were exported in the same 
' Years to the East Indies and China. 


In the Years 


Official Value 


1813. 

£ s. 

698,816 17 

1921. 

1,531,293 14 

1824. 

1,761,240 16 


I 819 . 

£ s. d. 
5.56,115 13 6 
1822. 

1,639,001 11 3 

1825. 

1,703,822 1 11 


1830. 

£ ik d. 

1.138.701 14 5 

1823. 

1,741,057 4 10 
1826. 

2.061.701 14 9 


An Account of the Official Falucs of Cotton Twist and Yarn exported 
i y from Great Britain in each Year, from 1818 to 1826, both inclusive. 

in the Years J^818. ^ ^1819. ^ ^ ^820. ^ 

; 1,296,775 11 8 1,585,753 6 0 2,022,153 0 3 

W 1821. 1822. 1823. 

Official Value - 1 898,679 2 1 2,351,771 6 5 2,425,411 0 .5 

182 :>. 1826 . ' ' 

. 2,984,344 15 8 2,897,706 2 4 .3,748,526 16 I 

An Account of so much of the same Goods as were exported in the same 
Years to the East Indies and China. 


In the Years 


Official Value- 


1318. 

£ s. d. 

166 3 0 
1821. 

523 13 2 

]824. 

9,406 4 111 


1819 . 

£ s. d. 

86 13 11 

1832. 

1,982 2 10 
1825. 

20,890 16 8 


£. s. 
20 0 
1898. 

10,789 10 

1896. 
79,230 10 


*** As far as can be collected from the Custom-House Reports, the export 0 
cotton twist to the Eait Indies bas increased in an extraordinary degree, com- 
pared with that of 1826, but the Official Accounts are not yet Related, m 
?!u,lom entries of cotton twist .re as follow :-in IM.OOO Ito. i « 
JS^,000 1bs.; in 1826, 918,00016,.; in 182^2.6?2.«0« 1^.1 
three months of 1828, 1,149,000 lbs. ; or nearly one-sixth of the whole expo 
of the United Kingdom. 
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« The trade between this port and India has hitherto been limited 
from tho want of a local demand for the produOe of the eountry, in 
several of the articles usually forming a cargo. Sugar, rice, cotton 
and sldtpetfe, are the prin(^pal component parts of every caigow 
Vue recent reduction ddties on some of these will afford relief ib 
the tra^j still, however, without a home demand for cotton, 
which is one of the chief articles of import from India, the mer- 
chant and shipowner sustain a disadvantage in making a shipment 
to Bristol. Again, cotton goods and twist are required to form 
assorted outward cargoes to till up the vacant room occasioned by 
the description of goods which might be exported from this place ; 
thus, until these articles can be added to the list of products of the 
city and neighbourhood, there will be no encouraging demand for 
the raw material, and no advantageous supply of the manufactures. 

" With reference to the second point, the qualifications of Bristol 
as a manufacturing district before enumerated, are sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion drawn. The local tolls lately modified on 
articles generally, and on those of high value in particular, will 
now bear comparison with Liverpool ; the accommodation afforded 
by the floating harbour in bringing the goods to the doors of 
the warehouses, thereby reducing the expense of hauling, which 
forms an important consideration in several ports j the moderate 
rate of charges by the warehouse keepers ; the capability of estab- 
lishing manufactories within or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city, under all the advantages of a cheap and efficient supply 
of coal and other essentials for securing the operation of such works j 
the saving that would arise as compared with many manufacturing 
districts in the carriage of the raw material and product from and 
back to the shipping port ;* these several considerations concur to 
place Bristol in a favourable light upon every view of the subject. 

' Independently of the demand of cotton goods for export, the local 
demand for home consumption may be estimated as of considerable 
extent. The large population of the city, of .Somersetshire, the 
west of England, Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, and South 
Wales, for all of which Bristol ought to be the market whence all 
their supplied would be with most advantage drawn, would take off 
a large quantity of cotton goods, if sold on reasonable terms by 
being manufactured on the spot. 

' The same reasoning will apply to other branches of manufac- 
ture of less national value^ and wliich your Committee forbear to 
particularize : they will therefore proceed to the nex;t subject of 
consideration, the extension or improvement of those branches of 
manufacture already introduced in the city. 

* The carriage of raw cotton from Liverpool to Derby is 40#. per ton. 

To Manchester, 16#. per ton. 

'Of manufactured goods to Liverpool from Derby, 50#. per ton. 

From Manche ster, 10#. per ton. 
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' On this head, your Committee have been led to direct their at- 
tention to the article of china and earthenware, a« forjming to jthe 
merchant and abipowner a principal and profitable item Wppit, 
when combined with our heavy commodities, and as being an artiifc 
also of eatensive home consumption. One establishment only 
this branch is now conducted in this city to any extent y Hs utmost 
power is unable to supply the present demand; the deficiency {s 
consequently supplied from Staffordshire, at a great expense, of 
carriage, with the additional charges of distant sale. In this the mer- 
chant and consumer labour under a disadvantage, and consequently 
in the foreign market the shipments, from ports lying in the mom 
immediate vicinity of the seat of manufacture, are capable of being 
jfisposed of at a cheaper rate, by reason of the lesser expense at- 
tached to them. On these grounds, therefore, the extension in 
Bristol of this branch of manufacture would be desirable, 

‘ The success and character of the product of the establishment 
alluded to, prove the capability of the city in affording the essentials 
for profitably conducting it. Coal, of requisite strength and quick- 
ness, in which lies the peculiar advantage of the Staffordshire 
works, is supplied from Newport at a comparatively trifling diffe- 
rence in price, and in inexhaustible quantities ; the coal of the 
immediate neighbourhood is found to possess the qualities neces- 
sary for the general purposes of the manufacture. In many re- 
spects, Bristol is by its situation more favoured than Staffordshire. 
The day and stone from the south of England, a leading article of 
raw material, can be delivered in Bristol at a lower rate than in 
Staffordshire. The manufacturer there pays canal freight from 
Liverpool for the raw material, and another considerable tonnage 
for his manufactured goods back to Liverpool.* 

‘ These heavy charges on articles of so consideraWe value is 
much in favour of the Bristol manufacturer, whose works, lying at 
the shipping port, afford an important advantage. 

* In thus recommending the extension of potteries in this neigh- 
bourhood, your Committed feel satisfied the measure Would con- 
duce to improve the trade by the increased foreign demand that 
would arise so soon as this branch of manufacture should become 
an article of more general local export. Competition expites fresh 
energies, gives an impulse to trade, and opens new channels for 
consumption, by which mutual benefits are derived and success is 
more extensively attained. 

' Amongst the numerous suggestions which have been presented 
to the attention of your Committee, the establishment of a cloth- 
hall deserves notice. From the situation of Bristol, in the centre 

* The c^al freight from Liverpool to Staffordshire for the raw ngte- 
rial is IOj. 8rf. per ton, and for the ware in crates sent to Liverpool, 
per ton. It has been represented that 400 crates of ware are weekly 
sent to Liverpool by one manufacturer only, for shipment to America. 
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of the woollen manufacturing districts of the west of England, the 
forming a general mart for the cotx^odities wottld.be a conveni- 
ence as well to the merchant aa to the manufacturer y at pitesent, 
shipments of goods, the produce of this neigbourhood, are made at 
distant ports, the inland carriage on which forms a considerable 
item of expense 5 the opening a cloth-hall would be an enqourage- 
ment to the manufacturer, and would probably tend to restore the 
current of trade in these articles to its former channel, more especi- 
ally since the local tolls no longer form an impediment to their 
export The practical effect of such establishments has been proved 
by their operation in the northern counties j and an example is pre- 
sented in our own city in the leather-hall, by which Bristol has now 
become the mart for the west of England in that branch of trade. 
The intended erection on a large scale of a wool-hall, and the fix- 
ing monthly meetings, will, in a similar manner, have a beneficial 
effect. 

' To the articles of carpeting, coarse woollens, silks, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of manufacture from hemp and flax, which form the 
products of the neighbouring counties, your Committee have not 
extended their inquiries, considering, that from the immediate con- 
nection Bristol holds with those districts as being their natural port 
for shipping and supply, they may be considered as identified with 
the city and contributing to its trade ; the Committee would, how- 
ever, urge the expediency of improving every means of intercourse 
with the surrounding country, by extending the inland communica- 
tions, and giving additional facilities, means of transit, and expedi- 
tion. In this respect, considerable improvement has recently been 
effected. The opening the Berkeley Canal has given a safer, naore 
expeditious, and certain means of communication with the towns of 
Birmingham, Worcester, and all others in that line. The proposed 
Bristol and Gloucestershire railway will, in another direction, 
powerfully conduce to the general welfare of the city, by bringing 
into extensive consumption the mineral property of the district 
through which it passes, and, by connecting this valuable line of 
country with the floating harbour, raise its ijuportance as a situation 
for manufactories. 

On those articles which are considered our peculiar manufac- 
tures, viz., iron, lead, brass, copper, tin-plates, crown glass, bottles, 
stoneware, refined sugar, hats, tobacco-pipes, &c., it wiU be only 
necessary to observe, that the progressive increase in these trades, 
so far as may depend on foreign export, will be impeded or pro- 
moted by the continued absence or the accession of valuable light 
goods. 

Glass-bottles, stoneware, hats, tobacco-pi [)es, and such like 
articles, do not, from their inferior value, advantdgeousiy contribute 
to form a general cargo, since the freight on them must neces.sarily 
be higher, if unaccompanied by a more eligible assortment, the 
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value of which would bear its proportionate share of expense j to 
this is chiefly to be attributed the want of a steady and more exten- 
sive trade in these our manufactures. Speculation in such articles, 
with the aole view erf realising a freight on, them, is pften dis- 
appointed by their unproductive sale at the foreign port, arising 
from thfc superfluous quantity oi ope article shipped itiqn^dar to 
make up the car^, in place of ^ the more ^neral ossorUj^ > 
this operates to dieck that uniform connection in trade .with ^ign 
cduntrics, under which alone commerce can flourish. 

* In the foregoing.observations, your Committee have cov^ned 
themselves to the exposition of the general capabilities of the city 
and its neighbourhood, with the means by which such twivantages 
may be brought to bear. The constitution of the Chamber will not 
admit of its funds being applied in any undertaking of the nature 
suggested j the object of its institution, is to promote improve-*^ 
ments by inquiry and recommendation, and to pave the way for 
their adoption by the interference and personal exertions of the 
members, so that capital and the spirit of enterprise might be at- 
tracted into such channels as may most effectually conduce to the 
advancement of the general interests j and should the attention 
devoted to this subject, add in any degree to the attainment of this 
end, it will afford to your Committee sincere and heartfelt 
satisfaction. 

* Thomas Stock, Pretident. 

* At a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the ^amber of 

Commerce, held on Monday, the 6‘th day of October, 1828f, the fore- 
gmng was unanimously approved, and ordered to beprinted^ 

and circulated under the direction of the Committee. 

‘ Lionel Bigg, Secretary/ 


Sonnet. 

(fVritteji after an Evening Walk on the Glacis of Fort 

At eve, when strolling on the Glacis’ turf, 

I hear the carriages’ incessant roar. 

Commingling, dashing, like the foaming sprf. 

That rolls its surges to the pebbled shore ; 

4 . As Oft the rushing scene I thoughtful por^. 

Full oft departed friends, to memory dear, 

< With sorrow’s mellow’d feelings I deplore. 

Cut b£F untimely in their bright career^ , < , . 

Like Ocean’s foaming surge, the insatiate mve 
Yawns for its victims, to their ,daJ?8;§r Wipq'Tf 
, after each, M b^ljbles ^ , 

,, l^^gulphed— and leavu^ not a (^aCe qehW : 

Alltd thus life’s feverisb fitful dreapt ttows On; 

And thus we follow fast where those before hive gone . 


Calcutta, July 17, 1828. 


M. B- 
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ThK ^ILK TeADE. 

{CommunicaUd fiir * ^Jie^ Oriental a MereAant,} 

An inquiry into the rise and progress of a manu&cture» 
not merdff considerations connected with successful commerce, i|nd 
the acquirement of wealth ; but, to the philosophic mindly it will 
also afford matter of generous gratulation, in exhibiting to view 
the successive triumphs of nxan in his strivings after excellence. 
Our oyect, however, in the present brief article, is not to trace the 
early use and manufacture of silk, nor to show how, according to 
the Arabian proverb, * with time and’ patience the leaf of the mul- 
berry-tree becomes sating’ but we propose to ourselves the le^ 
pleasing, though perhaps more useful t«isk, of investigating fee 
causes of that state of tutelage and legislative dependence which 
has hitherto been the invariable characteriatic of the silk trade, as 
contrasted with other branches of our manufactures. This, as we shall 
endeavour to demonstrate, is exclusively and necessarily the conse- 
quence of the much-lauded prohibitory system, which engenders 
an ignorant obduracy of mind, proof against any innovation, be It 
ever so great an improvement. That such is the fact, the p^t 
state of the silk trade abundantly testifies. This trade, prior to 
the relaxation of the restrictive system, never could boast more 
than a torpid sort of existence ; now and then invigorated, no doubt,, 
by the influence of fashionable caprice, or excited cupidity 5 but still 
indicating, even in its most sprightly moments, the morbid and un- 
healthy character of its constitution, subject to continual alteifeationE 
of prosperity and distress. Yet when those interested in this trade 
have been most clamorous for legislative relief, in consequence of 
the severe depression of the market, they still adhered with obsti- 
nate perversity to that system which was the real cause of all their 
sufferings 3 and at the very time that they attributed their distress 
to the illicit introduction of foreign silks, with singular inconsis- 
tency, they virulently opposed the legalizing of that which they 
themselves declared could not be prevented. 

It is somewhat singular, that one of the eariiest notices of the 
silk trade in this country is couched in the language of complaints 
in 1455, the silk-women of London complained to Parliament, that 
the Lombards and other foreigners, seeking to deprive women of 
their lawful employments, imported the articles made by them, in- 
stead of bringing the hnwrought silk, as formerly. Hete is an early 
specimen of queruloueness, which their successors have evinced no 
want of disposition to imitate. 

If any evidence were needed to corrobofate flie assertion; that the 
prohibitive system begets a state of toind ad versa' to Any alteration, 
however great might be the consequent advantage, we should cite 
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the Petition of the Throwsters, presented to Parliament in 1822 
against a clause of the Bill then pending, for the altering an| 
amending the Navigation Laws. The object contemplated by the 
proposed alteration, was to permit the importation of thrown silk 
from the ports of the Channel, instead of limiting- its importation 
as heretofore, to the ports of the countries of its growth. TJie pur- 
pose of this measure was to ensure greater regularity of delivery, 
and thereby to prevent those fluctuations so highly detrimental to 
the best interests of trade. So harmless was its operation, too^ that 
it did not sensibly increase the importations : in fact, in the suc- 
ceeding year, 1823, when the Act was in lull effect, the imports of 
thrown silk were one-fourth less than the preceding year. Yet 
such, nevertheless, was the, feverish anxiety manitested by the 
throwsters, in regard to this safe and simple measure, that although 
they were then enjoying a protection of 9s, 2d. per lb., no sooner 
was the measure announced, than the throwsters of Congleton 
assembled, and on the 23d day of May, 1822, uiianimously resolved 
to petition Parliament ' to avert a measure so destructive of the 
silk-throwsters of the whole country;’ and after detailing the num- 
ber of persons they employed, and declaring that their existence, 
and almost that of the country, would be endangered, if this clause 
were passed into a law, they concluded in the following terms: 

* That your petitioners cannot contemplate so disastrous a result 
without alarm and pity; — alarm for themselves and the loss of their 
property, and pity for the deplorable state of the town, if the revived 
4nd increasing trade now carried on be destroyed; and they respect- 
fully, yet strongly, submit the probably ruinous effects of the proposed 
measure to the serious consideration of your honourable House.’ 
And this petition was signed by upwards of five thousand persons ! 

It may not be amiss here to observe, that the silk-throwing, con- 
sidering its antiquity,* is pitiably distinguished for the few improve- 
ments that have been effected in it, as a reference to the lists of 
patents will demonstrate. We find patents upon patents for 
improvements in the liney, cotton, wollen, and other manufac- 
tures ; but, in the silk-throwing, we believe, until lately, not one. 


* It was in 1585, according to Strype, in his edition of Stowe, that 
silk-thro\^ing was first introduced into England by Anthony, John and 
James Emenc, subjects of Philip, King of Spain ; yet it was so soda 
naturalized, that we find, in 1629, the silk-throwers of London and its 
vicinity, (within four miles,) were incorporated Under name of the 
Wa^xjeas, Assistants and Commonalty of Silk Throwers ; and in 
the Company employed upwards of 40,000 men, women and children. 
That the silk-throwing, although thus early introduced into this country, 
was yet very far inferior to the Italian method, — or at least, tfijW if did not 
improve, nor flourish as it did in Italy, is proved by the patent hnd pri- 
vileges granted in 17 10? by Act or Parhament, to 8if i . I^dwhc, for 
having introduced the Piedmontese method, which was .«icc6ssfully 
adopted at Derby to a very large extent. 
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Nor were such unenviable peculiarities applicable exclusively to the 
throwing department •, for the whole trade was equally affected by 
the leaden influence of monopoly, which^ as has been well observed 
],y Mr. Huskisson, ^ cramps the spirit of improvement, and 
paralyses the energies of active industry/ But further, we main- 
tain, that the state of tutelage and restrictive dependence, Which 
characterises the silk trad^, originates in the prohibitory system^ 
which engenders a feeling of apathy and indifference to improve- 
ment. This is strikingly exemplified by the passiveness, or rather 
somnolence, displayed by the Silk Trade in not having, ere this, peti- 
tioned for the extinction of the East India Company’s monopoly j 
a monopoly, which in this, as in almost every other instance, is a 
prolific source of mischief and misfortune, which is diametrically 
opposed to every principle of wise policy, and in the highest degree 
detrimental to the general prosperity of the country. The total 
abolition of this monopoly is the event, which of all others, the silk 
trade has to look forward to for its real revival} as the period when 
this manufacture, (no longer a sickly bantling,) fearless of the rivalry 
of foreign nations, shall spread and flourish in enduring prosperity. 
Is it not then singular, that, among the many who have express^ 
their opinions as to the cause of the present lamentable state of the 
silk trade,’ hardly one has even obscurely alluded to the extremely 
mischievous effects which are now resulting to the trade from the 
existence of the East India Company’s charter. A vety consider- 
able portion of our raw silk, the pabulum of our manufacture, id 
received from India } and it might naturally be expected that it would 
be supplied iu such quantities, and of such improved quality, as the 
urgent wants of our manufactures demand. Such, indeed, would be 
the undoubted result, except for the Honourable Company’s ever 
marring monopoly, which, like the monster in ^ Frankenstein,’ intro- 
duces its hated mien at every step, and, like it, for ever haunts, with 
its withering and malign influence, the unfortunate author of its 
existence. We shall not here institute an inquiry into the deficiency 
in the ratio of increased importation of Bengal silk, as contrasted with 
Italian. It would be easy} but it has been already fully discussed in 
an excellent article which will be found in a recent Number of 'The 
Oriental Herald,’ and where, too, the reader, who has not yet perused 
it, will learn much useful information regarding the impolitic me- 
thod pursued by the East India Company in the production of their 
silks. But we have still to urge as an evidence of the unfavourable 
influence of the East India Company’s monopoly, and as a potent 
argument against its continuance, that whilst the silks of Itidy,'of 
France, and even of Spain and Turkey, have improved, 'and are pro- 
gressively improviiig, it is the wretched distinction of the Company’s 
silks alone, to have greatly deteriorated in quality from what they 
were even forty years ago. What fact can be more convincing than 
this^ of the dis^trous effects of monopolies ? We recollect Lord 
^ alentia says, that in Bengal he was called the grandson of Mrs. 
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Company, the Natives supposing the Company to be an old woman, 
and the Governors-General her children 5 a supposition, by tiie bye, 
not altogether destitute of sajgacity, if the cffects^bf her itabecllity 
arc as apparent to the Hindoos as they are to us f ; i*- 
To compete successfully with foreign nations, it Is o^i^us that 
we must procure the raw material, not only as cheap as they* do, 
W also as good— for quality is essential in the manimictum of the 
finer fabrics. And for this; too, we possess unequalled fiicilifies, 
could we but avail ourselves of them properly. In Iwlift we 
possess a colony where the cultivation and production of silk have 
been familiar from time immemorial, and where the habits ctf the 
people, combined with the peculiar adaptation of the climate,* con- 
duce greatly to excellence in (his article j yet, by theop^tion of the 
East India Company’ s monopoly, all these extraordinary advan- 
tages are misapplied or wasted. We still continue dependent 
upon Italy for silk to the annual value of 2,000,0002., and receive 
aluiost the whole of this amount from that part of Italy, too, where 
all our manufactures are most rigorously prohibited. That it is 
entirely owing to want of proper care and attention that the silks 
of Bengal do not rival those of Italy, is admitted by the Italians 
themselves. This is in a measure still further encouraged by a 
.partial experiment which has been made at St. Helena, where the 
Italian worm and method have been introduced, and with such 
success that it is impossible to distinguish between some of the 
best silk received from thence and the best silk of Italy, so close 
is the assimilation. The force of these observations will be 
more apparent when we reflect, that in India silk is indigenous, 
.whereas in Italy and France it is an exotic j and when we add, that 
in India any attempt at improvenaent has always met with corre- 
sponding success. We are, it is true, indebted to the East India 
Company for an amelioration of the native filature, by introducing, 
in 1770 , the Italian method of reeling j but much more still re- 
minus to be done. Arid that it is susceptible of much higher im- 
provement, has been demonstrated by the attempt of Messrs. Grout 
and Baylis of this city, eminent manufacturers of crape, and neces- 
sarily very large consumers of Bengal silk. These gentlemen, being 
practically ac(iuainted with the defects of Bengal silk, and well 
knowing that, with proper attention, they might be easily rectifi^> 
established a filature at Hyhampore, and speedily produced silk 
which was admitted to be far superior to any of the East India 
Company’s, for it was the best Bengal silk ever imported into this 
country. This Is a gratifying evidence of what can be done. 
They were not, however, able to persevere, although the com- 
mencement was so auspicious. They soon found the baneful influ- 
ence and preposterous privileges of the East India Company too 

♦ Vide the Report relative to the Silk Trade, m’csented the 8 di June, 
1821, by the Select Committee of the House Lords. 
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powerful ta be siiigly resisted, and therefore discontinued iheir 
undertaking. Thus, we have a pr^y exempMcation of the en- 
lightened policy of this envious and unv^ldy incubus, which, like 
the dog in the nianger, though it may not profit itself, takes 
especial care to prevent every body else from profiting. ' * 

It may not be superfluous to observe, that the Company’s , silks 
are known by the appellation of the districts where their filatures 
or factories are stationed : thus, we have silks known by the names 
of Commercolly, Cossimbuzar, Gonatea, Rudnagore, &c. &c. Now 
it happens that those filatures which have hitherto been most de- 
gervedly in esteem, are now in the worst state of deterioration. 
Hence it arises, that whilst there is an eager desire for the finer 
sizes and qualities, from their capability of being substituted fqr 
Italian silks, by their application to both warp and sbute, — yet, 
although this advantageous substitution might be carried tp an 
almost unlimited extent, and, notwithstanding that a necessity tqt 
it, in consequence of foreign competition, so strongly exists, it a 
singular fact that, by some extraordinary fatality, the proportionate 
number of fine sizes imported from India has certainly not in- 
creased, and, we verily believe, has materially diminished. 

Another bad consequence, resulting from the limited supply of 
these fine silks, is, that although the Company dare uot now, as they 
used to do formerly, tax their silks exorbitantly, yet, as the few fine 
silks imported by them are positively essential to the fabrication of 
some articles, and, from their superior quality, arc generally de- 
sirable in the manufacture, it usually occurs that there is an active 
competition in the purchase of them, insomuch that they invariabiy 
bring higher proportionate prices than those of Italy, and thereby 
enhance the prices of all other silks — the object, doubtless, most de- 
sired by the honourable mercers of Leadenhall-street. 

Such are a few of the practical benefits for which we are indebted 
to the East India Company’s Charter. It is a hopeless and hack- 
neyed task merely to complain of the articles of this corporation ; 
we must now contend against the monopoly itself. The evils we 
deplore can only be remedied by its entire abolition. 

As early as 1681, complaints were made against the quality of 
the East India Company’s silks. They answered then, (as they 
probably would now, if now they should deign to answer,) ‘ With 
respect to the quality of our India raw silk, it is the same as all 
other commodities on earth, some good, some bad, tgid some in- 
different.’ If any additional incentive were needed to make those 
interested in the silk trade unanimously protest against the conti- 
nuance of the East India Company’s monopoly, and to demand, as 
one man, to be disenthralled from its fettering influence, the conduct 
of our rivals, the French, might supply it. The silk of France, 
not many years ago, was infertor in quality to the Italian, but now, 
it can challenge comparison with the best in the world. This is a 
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well-raerited reward for the unremitting care and patient attention 
with which the French have cultivated this branch of industry, and 
which we should do well to emulate. They were formerly, as we 
are now, dependent upon China for silk, which, from its peculiar 
qualities, is adapted particularly for the fabrication of certain articles. 
But they have now introduced the Chinese silk-worm, and pm- 
duce a great portion of the silk required, upon their own soil.* 

If we turn our eyes to the Western hemisphere, and to ‘that 
division of it colonised by English blood, now happily a mighty 
independent nation, we perceive an eager desire manifested generally 
to cultivate this rich product j and the attempts which have hitherto 
been made, have met with very flattering success. Already they 
talk of soon exporting silk, as they now do cotton, to this country -f 
although we are possessed of India, where both these articles might be 
raised by care and skill to the reejuired j)ei*feetion, and to an almost 
indefinite extent 5 for, by the noxious influence of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, all these immense colonial and national advan- 
tages are so misapplied and wasted, that we still continue to draw a 
great portion of our supplies of both from foreign or rival nations. 

From the foregoing facts, is it too much to infer, that if the 
monopoly of the East India Company were to be abolished, and the 
consequent diversion of skill and enterprise to India to take place 
which there is every reason to anticipate, that the silk inanuflicture 
(sickly, languishing and ricketty as it has been under legisla- 
tive protection,) would speedily defy all foreign competition, and 
attain n healthful and lasting prosperity ? From what has been 
said, we think it may be fairly deduced, that the state of tutelage 
and restrictive dependence which has so long characterised the silk 
trade, is an inevitable consequence of the antiquated prohibitive 
system, from which, thank Heaven, we are now in a fair way of 
being emancipated. Our aim now must be, to use our most stre- 
nuous exertions to abolish the East India, the Corn, and all other 
monopolies, or institutions which are tainted with the old bigoted 
system. If we thus, unitedly and determinedly persevere, we 
shall indeed witness the realisation of our hopes and the consumma- 
tion of our wishes, in an unshackled freedom of commerce, and a 
consequent reciprocation of wealth and happiness to all mankind. 
Thus thinking, and being moreover ourselves intimately connected 
with the silk trade, we have considered it a duty which we owed to 
ourselves and our country, to give our humble advocacy and support 
to opinions, which we, in sincerity, believe must inevitably tend to 
the permanent prosperity of the Silk Trade and Manufacture of this 
country. 

63, Old Broad-street. J* 


♦Vide Noel and Charpentier^s ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire des Origines,* 

tom. ii. p. 647. ^ . d ■ > 

f Vide a highly interesting article in the ‘ North American Review, 
No. Ixi. p. 438. 
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Mr* Buckingham’s Lectures on the Monopoly of the 
East India Company. 

We proceed with our task, which we shall now continue from 
month to month, in order to embody in these pages a faithful 
record of the effects produced in different parts of the country by the 
delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s lectures on the past and present 
state of the Oriental regions generally, but more especially on the 
evils inflicted on this country, us well as on our dominions in the 
East, by the Monopoly of the East India Company. 

On the 30th of IMarch, these lectures were commenced at Leeds j 
and the first audience was about eighty in number. They increased 
daily, however, with such rapidity, that at the last the number was 
little short of six hundred. The ladies were almost as numerous 
as the gentlemen, and there was scarcely a family of wealth or dis- 
tinction in the town that was not present. The extreme personal 
kindness and attention which Mr. Buckingham received from the 
warm-hearted and hospitable inhabitants was such as to afford him 
the highest gratification j and the frank and cordial manner in 
which the s])lendid nuinufaciuring establishments of the place were 
opened to his inspection, added largely to his pleasure. The effect 
produced by his lectures at Leeds may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extracts from the paj)crs of that town : 

From ‘ The Leeds Mercury y March 'iJS. 

*Mr. Bnckingharn is expected to arrive in Leeds this day, and to com- 
mence Ilia lectures on Monday. Having had the pleasure to hear these 
lectures in another town, we are able to reconunend them in the strongest 
manner to our readers of every class and of both sexes. We do not 
exaggerate when we say, that Mr, Buckingham’s narratives and descrip- 
tions of the remarkable countries which he has visited, form the most in- 
teresting and entertaining lectures we have ever heard. They are not 
read, hut delivered extemporaneously, and are of course much more 
pleasing on that account . V» ith a mind full to overflowing of informa- 
tion concerning the countries he has visited, with a fluency and elegancd 
of diction not to lie surpassed, and with an amiable ingenuousness of 
manner, which shows that the traveller’s feelings have not been sophis- 
ticated by all that he has seen and experienced, Mr. Buckingham can- 
not fail to impart very high gratifleation to any intelligent person who 
iisteas to his descriptions of countries comparatively little known to 
hiiglifehinen, but abounding above all others in grand and interesting 
monuments of ancient art, and in natural features of great beauty and 
interest.^ In our opinion, his first lecture, which includes the unrivalled 
^mtiquities of Egypt, is the most interesting of the course, but all pos- 
sess very great merit. The lecture on the India and China trade is the 
Diost important to commercial men, and no person ought to be igno- 
rant of the facts which he mentions. We do not hesitate to say that 
command time to attend these lectures 
viii derive the greatest pleasure from hearing them ; and we hope our 
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Wcantile men will listen to the concluding leeture wUji the view of 
having a public meeting in this town, to petition for the abolition of 
l&st India Company’s exclusive privileges, and the opening of the 
India and China trade to unrestricted competition.’ , 

FVom ' The Leeds Patriot,' April 4. 


‘This enterprising traveller and accomplished gentleman has been 
giving a series of lectures in the Music Hall in this town, descriptive 
of the geography, antiquities, and general customs of the Eastern World. 
He has been attended by a most respectable auditory, by wh^ the 
stores of his accumulated knowledge have been received with the highest 
satisfaction. To the commercial world, Mr. Buckingham’s observations 
are of the very first importance ; whilst the man of science cannot fail 
to derive the utmost gratification. We regret Mr. Buckingham’s stay in 
Leeds is so short, but trust the inhabitants will again have the gratih- 
cation of presenting their respects to this talented gentleman, at no very 
distant period. To show our readers the approbation Mr. Buckingham 
has received from all classes in this country, we f'h® following 
extract from ‘ The Bristol Journal,’ which is one of the highest Tory 
papers in the kingdom 

“ * It would be vain in the confined limits of a weekly journal to 
attempt giving any analysis of a lecture, occupying upwards of four 
hours in its delivery ; suffice it to say, the lecture exposed, in a very mas- 
terly manner, the monstrous abuses of the overgrown monopoly of 
Leadenball-street, and pointed out the great advantages wkeh would 
accrue to this country by the extension of her commercial intercourse 
with India, and by the opening of the trade to China. He rebutted and 
defeated with considerable tact many of the arguments which have, from 
time to time, been brought forward by the advocates ot the hast InUia 
Company’s monopolv. We can assure our readers, we are 
anxious with Mr. Buckingham, to see the great evils resulting to British 
commerce, from the monopoly of the East India Company, done away 
with, and we sincerely trust, that every effort, consistent with present antt 
future safety to the prosperity of the country, will be used to deter the 
Legislature from granting any renewal of the Company’s almost expired 
Charter. The lecturer, having impressed on the minds of his hearers, 
in a most emphatic manner, the absolute necessity of union and co-ope- 
ration in the great cause he advocated, sat down amidat much ap- 


plause.’ ” . nyr n V 

‘ At the close of his lecture on Mesopotamia and Persia, Mr. Buck- 
ingham stated, that having been earnestly applied to by many ot those 
who heard his lectures at Liverpool, Manchester, and other plkce®* ‘ 
publish them for their gratification— he had, in compliance with tneir 
wish, commenced a series of original ppers in ‘ 1 he Ormntd He^ 
beginning with his “ Voyage on the Nile, from Cairo to the Cataracw, 
—in which it is intended to embody all the original -li 

lished information contained in his manuscript journal, from wbicn a 
■the information detailed in these lectures has 
therefore, to those who desire to revive their recollection ot, , 
the other countries described, will be found to be much more comp 
and comprehensive than the lectures themselves. 

‘At the close of the last lecture, Benjamin Gott, Esq., ‘ ® 

principal merchants of Leeds, rose and addressed the assembly 
follows : 
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* Havin|f been a witaess of the Intense interest manifested towards 
Mr. BuckmgNm, by thfelai^est eind most respectable audiences that tetie 
ever been asseno bled at any delivery of lectures in this to^vn i and 

how these audiences have ^orfe on increasing daily, until this JMu^ci 
is filled, as I now behold if, to overflowing, I am sure I sWi but 
the sentiments of every one present when Ipropose, that the cordij 
thanks of this ^sembly be presented to Mr. Buckingham, for the high 
gratification he' h^ atfordea to us all, by his eloquent, animated, and 
accurate descriptions of the most interesting features of the Eastern 
World i and that, in addition to our thanks, we tender him our best 
wishes for his h^lth, and continued success in the valuable services he 
is rendering to his country and to mankind. 

* This motion was seconded by William Aldham, Esq.* merchant of 
Leeds, and was carried by acclamation, amidst the n^ost enthusiastic 
applause.* 

Fro?n * The Leeds Mercury April 4. 

* On IMonday last, IMr. Buckingham commenced his course of lectures 
on the countries of the East, in the Music Hall, in this town. AU the 
lecliiros desermtive of those countries have now been delivered, and 
whether we judge of them from our own feelings, from the testimony of 
tliobc with whom we have conversed, from the increasing numbers who 
have every day attended them, or from the strong and unequivocal 
pressiuns of pleasure and admiration wifch which they have been received# 
we have no hesitation in saying tllat they have been the most interesting 
and elo{[uent course of lectures that have ever been delivered in thia 
town, or that we have ever had the pleasure of hearing, either here 
or in any other place. They have possessed every charm which elo« 
qucncc and wit can communicate to the narration of the most interesting 
events, and the description of the most interesting scenes ; and liave not 
been more admirable for those qualities, than for the benevolence of 
heart and liberality of sentiment which they have every where displayed*- 

The last lecture was concluded about eight o’clock in the eveningf ' 
and Mr. Buckingham, after receiving the most cordial greeting of 
his friends, and the warmest wishes for his continued success andi, 
speedy return among them, left Leeds by the mail an liour afterwards,* 
rode nearly two hundred miles without stopping,- reaching Londoi^ 
late on Sunday night, and at noon of the following day, commenced!, 
his City course, at the City of Loudon Tavern, to an audience of not 
more than twenty persons ! although five tii'nes as much expense 
had been incurred, in making this known, as had been reipiired 
in the (Country. The first lecture was, however, well received* 
and the same parlies attended again on the following day : but, 
though the time, place, and object of the lectures were advertised 
daily, in every one of the London papers, in addition to a considef- ^ 
able expense incurred in printed bills, and other modes, of givip^J 
publicity, the audience never reached seventy throughout the week j 
the maximum being* therefore, much less than the smallest au- 
dience ever addressed in the country, even nt the small village" of 
Hukkintield, near Manchester* where, without any expense* and 
hy a single day’s notice* nearly two hundred persons were collected* 
and entered warmly info the subject. 'At the City lecture* there 

Oriental Herald, VoL 21. 2 B 
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were only two members of the Society of Friends, though, in the 
country^ tbf^se alwayjr formed a good pn>pdi*tloti' of tlie audi^ce: 
nor WBS‘ there, from the commencement to the close> d 
her or partner of any one of the East India Agency Fbuj®r';of the 
city, though all their establishments were wifbin five, itfnutes’ 
walk of the spot where the^e Icctdres'^ere delivered V' Sttch jb the 
deep interest which these professed opponents of JtbjipjSQfy and 
friends of Free Trade take in the agitation of the questjorn ^,/)Saither 
the Lord Mayor, nor either of the City Members, had 

been written to on the subject, gave the slightest intimakiha of dieir 
desire to promote the object;' and most of the London papers 
were equally silent, though all the usual means bad been taken to 
furnish them with proper facilities for their reporters Or friends. 
All this is only to be accounted for from that clinging together of 
all Monopolists : — the East India Company, the Bank of England, 
the Corporation of’London, the Chartered bodies of every kind And 
description make common cause in opposing attacks on either; 
while the general feeling of all classes of merchants and tradesmen 
in London is, that they profit more by the Monopoly being con- 
fined to their own port, than they would do if the trade were free, 
and a portion were to go away to Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol 
and other out-ports. The newspapers are, many of them at least, 
greatly dependent on these bodies for sale and advertisements, and 
are cautious how they proceed ; besides which, it is impossible not to 
perceive a personal jealousy in the studied suppression— for it can 
deserve no other name — of the great body of facts and argurtients 
adduced in these lectures, which the reporters might as easily re- 
port, as what is uttered at a St. Giles’s Vestry Meeting, more espe- 
cially when neither the Parliament nor the Courts of Law made any 
demands on their space. How different the feeling of the people, 
and how different the conduct of the papers in the country, where 
noauoh sinister influence, and no such personal jealousy existed! 
The manufacturing districts and the out-ports may now see, how- 
ever, tlttit their cause must be supported chiefly by theijiselyas ; and 
they must make it popular with the great bulk of the people, when 
the London papers, who watch well the signs of the though 
they are slow ‘to lead, will soon follow. In the mean, ^thne, there 
are some indications already given of approaching public ^tj^est 
in the columns of the London, as well as of the country, prints, 
which we shall give in due order ; but, before we Jeavfs thi^.^rt of 
our subject, we must record the following testimony to the iippr^s- 
^ion left by Mr. Buckingham's lectures, at the Cityj pf, ^London 
Tavern, on' the last day, when the audience w^s abo^tA^venty in 
number. At its close, J. T. llutt, Esq>, of (^laptop, 
assembly as follows : — 

* Gentlemen,— Before Mr. Bnckingh^fb leaves the situation which he 
has occupied so much to the instruction and highly ratlOBal entertain- 
ment of these who have listened to him, you \vili, I hop^, allow me to 
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propose to this thMim unite in an expression of 

our thanks and satwfiictipn. 1 notn i^Hemen, wenture -to detaiU 
you auoth^ but beg leave to subjwU to your aoceiHancn the 

following Resolutipn : . , 

* That this meeting cannot separate without respectliiUy presentinof to 
Mr. Buckingham, their grateful eeknpwledgments for the valuable in- 
formation, 'so agreeably commtinfcated in his lectures on the important 
and interesting objects of inquiry connected with the Eastern World, and 
for the patriotic zeal with whicn he has explained and recommended a 
system of wieo«nd equitable national policy, under the extending opera- 
tion of which, an Intei^courso with that too long-neglected portion of the 
globe would eminentljr conduce to the advancement of the moral, politi- 
cal, and commercial ipterests of the British Empire.* 

The Resolution was seconded by John Wilks, Esq., ofFinsbury- 
square^ in the following terms : 

‘The proposition made by my venerable and intelligent friend is tO‘ 
me an “ agreeable surprise.” It is a surprise, because completely unex- 
pected ; and agreeable, because thfe respectful tribute it affords has been 
so amply deserved. For many years a proprietor of East India Stock, 

I have no hostility to the welfare of that Company, and, unconnected with 
commercial affairs, I am quite uninfluenced by the desire of gain ,* cheer- 
fully, therefore, I second a proposition which all who have attended this 
course of lectures will gladly support. I speak because it would be un- 
grateful to be silent ; and because it is pleasant partly to repay the obll- 
gallons conferred. Without adopting all the opinions Mr. Buckingham 
has avowed, and deprecating any alteration whereby tlie political power 
and patronage of India should become more absolutely vested m the 
Crown, — who has not been gratified to accompany Mr. Buckingham 
through the Eastern regions to which he has been our guide ? Who has 
not been charmed by those accurate and vivid descriptions which po* 
books can supply ? Who, after treading with him in imagination the 
margin of the Ganges, the Jordan, and the Nile, will not eagerly tender 
to him their acknowledgments of praise ? But he has yet more won my 
esteem by the intrepidity with whbdi he has entered 6n his new career**^ 
by the liberal principles he illustrates as well as propounds— by bis expo* 
sures of the evils of that commercial monopoly which India and Britain 
alike deplore— and by the solicitude he displays, that commerce, wealth, 
knowledge, freedom, religion, and happiness, should far more widely pre- 
vail. Therefore, mainly I repeat, do I second this proposition ; and as a 
patnot, a philanthropist, and a Christian, must wish him success.* 

Severui gentlemen in succession then expressed their belief, that, 
among other causes which had operated to prevent a larger attend- 
ance, they were persuaded that the hour was less convenient for 
that purpose than some period of the evening, at which they 
strongly recommended the lectures to be repeated. The following, 
letter was also ott this occasion handed to Mr. Buckingham for 
publication in ^ The Oriental Herald’ : 

THX 81LK TRADE. . < , 

Sir,.— I f any other instance were needed to evidence lift blighting in- 
fndia Company*8 monopoly, it might, I think, be 
uuced from the present state of the silk trade, which, you are aware, is 
2 B 2 
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in a state of almost unparalleled depression. Although this .depression 
Is ghpendly attribdtod w wfori%n>tom^tki#| yet jo 

‘showy in alhw Wftrdi, that H i* ««rely m c^ris^ehce draft East 1b«a 
Company’^ monopoly, which, from its eommeiseentent, ewr been a 
source of misery and erluaefr ThoinphlHty ol^ur idih^baaimllicturers to 
compete successfully with ^osa of FfMMso and^ other dioes not, I 

think, arise from a deficiency on ^their parts of either tdc^or enterprise. 
No ; it results from the cause^aboVo alluded to, and whi^ I shidl’ shortly 
prove. The advantage at present possessed by France is; that on her own 
soil rite produdes the greater part of the raw material, which is of*a very 
superior quality, and which she has brought ?to? this sta«^^ewfiri|ifrrtce 
by uprqqiitting.care and industry. Now, we tvho are^ih of 

where the cost of prmluction is so 'ejctrcmely IdwpasiJhdntrasted 
with France, where, too, this valuable pi^iot fe i!idl|gedwtst where 
its cultivation and manufacture are (familiar, having been^ followed 
from time inunemorial ; and where, by the peculiar adaptiitioh of the 
climate, &C-, we have every fostering circumstance to condnpe to excel) 
lcrtfce,^yel we are, nevertheless, dependent upon Italy (whpre it is an 
e^^otic) lOT our line silks, which are absolutely necessary for the manu- 
facture of our superior fabrics and fancy articled ; and it is in these alone 
that wc are sensibly affected by foreign competition. Now this supe- 
riority of the Italian and French silk does not arise frbm any inherent 
quality superior to the Indian ; it arises from the care -and skill which 
is bestowed by th? Italians and French in the one case, and the want of 
it by the Indian (thanks , to the East India Company) in the other. That 
this is the fact, is proved by the prices which are procured for the few 
tolerably good Bengal silks, which invariably produce higher 
prices than those of Italy. The foregoing observations are still ftii*ther cor- 
roborated by^the experiment made by ah eminent house in the efope trade, 
(Grout and Baylis,) who established a filature at Hyampore, and the silk 
which ca.me here from thence was admitted! on all hancte tobe eupeHorto 
any the Company ever iinported, — a sufficiently convinetog proof of the 
capabilities of that interesting country. I should, however, Observe^ that 
from obstacles and impediments, (which you are fully able tOAppreciate,) 
were obliged to rdinqtiish their design, although they' gave so pro- 
mising an earnest of what might follow if they persevb'fed. 1 fiiust not 
omit mentioning also that whilst the silks of Italy and feVefi Turkey 
are progressively increasing in <maiitity ami quality, it is the wnitiahle dis- 
tinction of those of the East India Company alone to have not ihcreased 
in any tiling like the same ratio, and to have considerably detmorated 
what th^ were forty years ago. Such is the scathing ipfluenec of 
monopoly! in conclusion allow me to observe, tnatl aip/increashigly 
convinced that if that vast country were thrown opeq t trust it, soon 
win lie) to the full influence of European enterprise Mu colonisatipn, 
•^whett its inexhaustible capabilities are developed, iind its products 
have become of a meliorated quality, then we rriaV^ 14^ defiance .to 
the rivalry of all other nations, and the lUk 'mamifactute -will attain 
an eminence little inferior even to that occupied by tbe„c^^'’trsdt 
at present. Finally, permit me to feEcitate you upon the glorious un- 
dertaking in which you are engaged,* which I am well,>«^urfid is not 
merely to point out tne road of wealth arid successful . coimmcrce, out 
also^ through their medium, to esicoriwge^ the ditftisidn 
aiMi . the constant reciprocation of virtue 
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but since the p^t Ration of their Charter their itoportations tove 
progressively dnnwiAed and now the tehole are imported hy the orivate 
trader, the competition with whom is rniuons to the East India Com- 
pany. No comment it needed.* 

In the Mowing, week, corhmencing on the 13th of April IMr 
Buckingham repeated his course of lectures at the Free-Mason’s 
Hall, ill the ccutre of London, at lialf-past seven in the eveninff 
These were much better attended, from the commencement to the 
close; and on the last day the audience was nearly two hundred 
The interest excited was of the most lively description— and the 
ladies were here also as numerous as the gentlemen. Amonir the 
most constant attendants was Sir Sidney Smith— who has seen more 
of the 'Turks and Egyptians than any other officer in the British 
Navy— with the ladies of his family; and, at the close of one of the 
lectures, he sought an introduction to Mr. Buckingham, to whoiri 
after expressing verbally bis high gratiUcation, he presented a rare’ 
and curious volume, written in Spanish, on the legal ri<^hts of the 
Christians to their sanctuaries in the Holy Land ; with“the Mow- 
ing inscription on the title-page, written in his own hand; 

‘To Mr. Buckingham, in acknowledgment of his benevolent view# 
and perspicuity gud energy m their development — from Admiral Sir 
bidncy iimith, after his Lecture on Palestine, ’April 16, 1829.' - 

At Almack’s, near St. James’s Square, where the lectured' Were 
next delivered, in the Easter week, the audience fluctuated daily 
between fifty and a hundred. It included severnl Peers and Peer- 
esses, as wdl as Members of the House of Commons, and their 
tollies. Notwithstanding the extremely unfavourable weather. 
and the absence of a large portion of the fashionable world for ihe 
aoiidays, the audience continued to increase, and to manifest, in the 
strongest manner, the moat unequivocal testimony of general satis,* 
faction. The motal and political effect produced at this assem^' 
as greater than at either bf the others in the metropolis j and ali^ 
ine applause, which was loud and frequent throughout the lecture 
and long continued at Its close, bad subsided, Mr. Buckiu^hiim was 
ged by several of his di^tijjguished auditors, to arrange- 

wh 1 u Information of those 

ose absence from town had prevented them from attending the 
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Prom the * Falmouth Packet , April 4 . ’ " ' 

* Th^ next important question that will lOM^e public aUeathtai after 
the settlement of the Oatholie claims will be, charter of thejut^udia 
l^mpany, which will expire^ we believe, in tlm year 163^;; to 

which period thei propriety of its renewal will be discussed otjurjiad ar«r 
again,; Already is the tocsin sounded,^ and the inereauttla and mauu- 
facturing interests of the country are stirring themselves i^^tWpmfpese 
pf preventing the continuance, beyond the period, allowed hy^ present 
charter, of a monopoly which is no less oaious in the preseii^4ey» than 
it is fraught with the most injurious consequences to the tradliq^ and la- 
houriugjlasses. By it, British skill, capital, and enterprise^ are deprived 
of one the greatest markets in the world for the disposal ortheir pro. 
duce. And for what ? That a select body may retain m their hani, for 
their own especial beuebt, the vast patronage derived from the gavern- 
ment of ope hundred millions of people ! For this sole purpose is the 
thide to China and the East cabin’d, cribb’d, and confined,” to the in- 
calculable detriment of the laercbant, the^trader, the shipo^er, the 
artisan — indeed, to every interest of the empire, For this , sole purpose 
are we compelled to pay about treble the price for that necessary article 
(A deily consumption than we should otherwise do. Let tlie East India 
Company have the monopoly of the trade in tea, if you will, if monopoly 
they must have, — but, in the name of common sense, let there be no more 
than the necessary restrictions on the export and import of all otjier ar- 
ticles, apd then the country will be enabled to pay a high price for its 
tea. Since the Catholics have obtained their long-sougtt claims by agi- 
tation, — agitation to which the Government yielaed most reluctantly,— 
we advise all classes of our countrymen to agitate the quMtjion of mono- 
jxdy— the right* of free trade to the East and to Cmn'a-rand the so- 
vereigtis of Leadeuhall-street must give way to the united voice of the 
people.’ 

From the ^ Elgin Courier,' April 17», 


‘ Now that the ^eat question of Catholic emancipation Is settled- 
now that the overwhelming majority of the Irish have eonteded to them 
those civil and political immunities which they have dtt variably regarded 
as the only panacea for the diversified and oppressive evil? iintler which 
their country has groaned for Bo long a time, — we would urge the nation 
to turn their most anxious attention to a consWefatwm* of every constitu- 
tional means by Which the abolition of the East India Coropain'y's mono- 
poly of all co‘mmercial intercourse with the teeming pofuWon'of India 
ana China, may be effected. ‘ 

* That a monopoly so monstrous in its nature c^d feive existed 
in, thjs country, amid the intelligence and Uberall^' of the second 

e eruf the nineteenth century, is one of those M 0 ^a]|BS^in British 
ation on which future generations will look'bMV with emotions of 
the utmost astonishment. The history of civilisea sdoiety presents us 
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home to the hosom of every Inmnaual — ^is, that tea, a commoOity uied 
by all ranks and classes of fnen in the C9tv^tt7> would bei procured at (me 
half of the price which at present given for it. Competition or tu 
Talrv k thC very life fta® iiul* of trade; a^ iif every thing dse j add were 
unrcstricted’cbirtfeei^pet^nrilltted'tp be carried on betwixt individtiftAs; or 
bodies 'of IndWidtialsIii iWff Cojlhtty, arifd those" df India and China, the 
immediate conieipientie wodW he h reduction in dife price of the article 
of tea to at least Ifie above amount. Tea may he purchased in' every 
other kingddm in Europe at the one half of the price at which it k Irflejned 
in this country, simply from the circumstance, that those nations dutlio- 
rise no suCh monopoly of trade with India and China, to any body ‘6f in- 
dividuals, as we grant to the princes of LeadenhOll Street. ' ' ' 

* But another advantage, and one which would be much more^S'ensltidy 
and extensively felt, resulting from the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly is, the vast, the almost incredible, increase which woind 
consequently taxd place in every branch of the manufacture^ of this 
country. At present the manufacturing districts of Great Britain are, 
without exception, experienclttg a measure of commercial depression and 
embarrassment quite unprecedented in our former history ; and every 
individual at all acquainted with the science of political economy, is as 
decidedly convinceaas he is of the most obvious mathematical truth, that 
occasional seasons of commercial distress must be entiountered by Bri- 
tain so long as we are prevented from exporting our manufactures to 
foreign markets. From the exportation of articles of British manu- 
factures to other foreign countries, we can scarcely anticipate a sufficient 
return for the capital expended on them, from the superior physical re- 
sources of some, and the political advantages of others. But let the 
odious monopoly of Leadenfiall Street be once abolished, and a free and 
unrestricted intercourse be opened up betwixt this coUtttry and the ex- 
tensive, rich, and populous empires of India and Chin'i; and we ehkll 
have a demand for our articles of commerce quite Unprecedented in its 
extent, and on such terms as will secure a more than ample reiiiunera- 
tiou to the holder or seller, and which shall possess the further invaluable 
qualities of being steady and pennanent. To establish thie truth of tliis 
remark beyond the possibility of doubt, it is ouly necessary to mention 
the lOTthmetical fact, that the united population pf these countries is, ac- 
cording to th^ most moderate calculatioxi, considerably more than three 
hundred mil^ua souls. Were permission once cojiceded to Britain 
to export W manufactured articles, witliout any commercitd restrictioni, 
to these populous regions, the dismal apprdiiensiuns.of Pfofe^or Malthus 
and his dipciples, in regard to a redundant population,, wo’uld soon b® 
proved by the stern and unanswerable logic of facts, to be j^s absurd,-7:Us 
visionary as^any of those original sallies of the imagination in which the 
mmates of a JUnati<^' s^ylum are wont to indulge th^rui^efeei;*^ So far 
from Icgislaiihg as some of our sapiebt senators Have urgently fee otn- 
^ended us to oo, with* a view to prevent the multiplication of otrr spcfles, 
've should perhaps Mthess in our btvn what has occurred in other Happy 
Countries, iianielly, the plil&sing of a law entitling the man to a certain pre- 
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greatdr« extent Hifike vast fippulitioB of tndia^ wiiaDg. 

jb^ our iQjMkufactttt^S'foe the produce of their oounmes* ^owi^idd be 
pncinfif wWn their reach many bl those necessanes, convenience, 
comfom of lifb with which they were hitherto unacquainted^ and it » the 
same time fuvnishin^ Iheln with « new and powerful stimuhiato e^vate 
those commodities for the produetien of which the ricbnestt^boir foil, 
, . and the cjon j 2 ;epiality of their climate are so peculiarly 


( / ^ There is yet another sense— and in the estimation of the genuine phi- 
. lanthr<mist> it is by far the most important one^n wiilch Uie aiiolkion 
of the mst India Company's monopoly is to be regarded asnoonSttmina- 
tion most devoutly to be wished, — ^we refer to its bearings on the great 
P interests of civilisation, morality, religion. It is unnecesaatytopromitn 
. in the hearing of a Scottish community, that the popuktion of India and 
China are a degraded and miserable race, alike the slaves of their sensual 
propeiuities, and the victims of an odious system of super8tt^D,**^ud 
partaking, in short, in many instances, of more pf the nature of the 
,, peasts that perish than of the character spited to the native dignity of 
. rational and immortal beings, Jo confer on the teeming population of 
^ d^ese ex^^sive empires the benefits of civilisation— and to diftusc among 
^cm the blessings of Christianity, great exertions have already been 
pi'ade^ and are at the present moment making by pious and benevolent 
in^i^duals in this and other countries; but their exertions, we regret to 
'^ve hitherto been only attended with very partial success. And we 
arq^qst decidedly persuacled, that so long as the, present system of cx< 
cl^^onuxists, nothing 8hor.t of the interposition of a miracle on behalf 
of Indians and Chinese, pan secure the effectual pfiopagation of civili- 
sation and Christianity among them. But let the Company's monstrous 
monopoly be abolished — give every physical facility for the extension of 
Our <mkmerce with India and China, and there is a moral certainty in 
fhe 8i™o8ition, that from our frequent, rather we should say our habi- 
tfekl, tree and familiar intercourse, for commercial and philanthropic 
• ^r^ses, with the natives of these countries,— we shall speedily witness 
the most glorious results in regard to the interests of civilisation and re- 
ligion. 


‘ The expiration of the charter granted by Government, which secures 
to the Cotnpany this odious and grossly unjust monopoly, wiU occur in 
the year 1834, at which time an arduous struggle wlU take place in Par- 
liament betiyixt tiie advocates of free trade and the tenacW^ stidclers 
fpr injustice, oppression, corruption, and all that is selfish. ’ 

It is of the utmost importance, however, to impress it on the minds 
of our countrymen, that this great battle, though hot perhaps, decided 
awtikthat period, must forthwith commence, in ogder sebpiie^ the Iri' 
of a cause which equally involves the interest!, of hutwity and 
' jitstkc^ It often occurs, that, by relying too much 0 A;;tlM!i palp?<^ 

^ imd joatice of their cause, men idlow themsMves a state of in- 

activity, and thus furnish their opponents with an o^ortupity of obtaining 
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in the oottintry) and they wHl furnish ]^bu with an uheq^uuroc# aosirer. 
Agitate oonstltationally, but with spirit and perseverance— hnd let the 
subject in all its details be i brought faiiiy befnro thh ehUntryj^is the ex* 
plkit language in which these events address thbmselves to ust 

' Nor hath thesc‘ ettfhts Spoheh in vain. Already ^ave the g'fcat 'Com- 
mercial cities of Liverpool, Manchester, acted agreeably to their ad- 
Tice. In these towns large public meetings have been lield, and ihrougli 
the instrumentality of those who have acted most conspicuous^ on these 
occasions, a mass of important iufortnatiou respecting the Oompahy’s 
monopoly has been diffused through the country, which is already causing 
the four-and-twenty” princes of Leadenhall Street to tremlde dn them 
thrones. Let the example thus set be only generally followed, andtna 
few years we shall have the pleasing task to perforo) of recording tlieir 
' ' plete and for ever. 


dethronement — a dethronement at once comph 


‘ We conceive it is of the utmost importance to the success of the ex* 
ertions which are making for the abolition of the Company’s mbhopoly, 
that the subject should be brought under the cousiueration of every 
session of Parliament that will intervene betwixt the present one and the 
expiration of theit charter. If we lay the flattering unction to ouv bbulSp. 
that it will be in sufficient time if the subject is made matter of lej^a- 
tive deliberation in the course of the session immediately precedlfal^ the 
expiration of the Company’s charter, we only egregiously deceive 'our- 
selves; we rendet our defeat — we render the tmimph ot the cabse of 
commercial illiberality, injustice, oppression— matters of mo^at cer- 
tainty. ‘ - 

^ Nothing but the repeated, unanimous, and strongly expressed yoke 
of the public will be able to bear down the nughty opposij^on which 
corrupt influence will raise in Parliament against the, ^olmon o£ this 
monstrous monopoly. Now, until the nation are acquain^d— 
which we regret to sav they are not at present— with Jthc various circum- 
stances associated with this monopoly, they w'ill never attach to it a suffi- 
cient degree of importance ; and, consequently, wiU not express them- 
selves with that energy hrid importunity which ar6 essehtialiy necessary 
in such a case, to do it with effect. Let tlib subject, hoiVever, be only 
brought before every intervening sesslbff df Phrliam^nt, by those already 
capable of hpprectatmg its thcrits, and'tinde^anaing its varloira ddmHs, 
and these wilt, of necessity, thereby bbtatb an ^xtfen'f ofpublicltJfthlPdingh- 
out the country, which it were impoesible to impart to TO^m thfolmh any 
other miearts. And were the siibject but oncel properly urttfe^dw, and 
its merits duly appreciated by the nation, we regard it as !§ the highest 
degree probable— aC' all but absohilely certidn» thlt 'at the 'flrat general 
election which oi^eittrs in the country, — and there |rtu»t ocl^urdiiir at least 
before thee^td^n the ^kist hirdia Company’s chartef-^VeiY intelli- 
gent and independent elector in the united kingdom Will elicit from the 
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fa tW .report of a Public Meeting, held at the ftotunda in lihblin, 
on the eubjwt of Negro Slavery, o^e of the resojptipns is noticed 
ifplpbwliiig terms : ' T 

' ^hia resolution was seconded by Mr. R. Ball, a Member of the So« 
cietyof Friends, from Bristol, who wished to give some lafoimiitloa on 
the C^ina trade, but the hour bepig so late he, declined it; h^ipt^^ned, 
however, that Mr. Buckingham, the talented editor^ of tho.;k^'j[|p«Qtal 
pterald,** well known for his researches in the Asiatic lyorld, would 
s^tly visit Ireland, for the purpose of showing how much ^he npanu- 
jfocnirfng interests of this country would he benefit^ by over- 
throwing of the monopoly of the East India Company. He concluded by 
repeating, with the happiest effect, some of the well-kuown lines of 
Co^er, on the subject of the negro slavery.’ 

^U8, in Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland, the subject begins to at- 
trahti attention among all parties ; and, even in London, there are 
indications of a tendency to think the matter one deserving colisi- 
deration, in quarters where we had least expected it. Tho^, for 
instaiice, who remember the tirade of the 'Morning Journal’ 
agairtit aB the opponents of the East India Company, as given in 
our February Number, will be surprised to learn that it was the first 
to priiH the Report of the Bristol Meeting, and to speak rather in 
terms of commendation of its object. It excused itself from going 
at Iwfge into the) subject from want of space — when its columns 
were never less pressed by public matter : but the phrase speaks 
yoltfiiles. The following is also a good omen ; 

' From ' The Mornmg Post,* April ^3. 

exclusive privileges of the East India Company, as a trading 
corporation, must soon come uhder the consideration of ParHament, as 
the ^riod approaches in whiclt the Charter that confers them will 
expire. 

* Already have the merchants in some of our most joipQrtaht sea- 
ports begun to prepare their petitions to the Legislature, thfiiureatricted 
freedom, not of trade only but of colonisation, in the Asiatic possessions 
of Great Britain j and we perceive by the Order Btmk of the House of 
Commons that a motion is to be maac by Mr. W. Wliitmore on the 30th 
instant, for the appointment of a Select Committee to, inquire ftito the 
state of the trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, bbd China. , 

' On tlie discussion of this motion it is not improbable that the Mem- 
bert bf his Majesty’s Government may communicate sortfe Information as 
to Ab tdews they have takOb of the seventl important qhefethcms'W^'the 
lubji^btbomprfefaends. Until they do this, it would be pyenadtu!^ to specu- 
late off %hat may probably be their decision upon ariy single branch of 
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the 8ubj<?c^ tk§ cmne^M 

in their poeteiiHn^thiei 
therefore^ »re tjh«f etM^tled lit tkiffm* d$nm^ 
nmt, h|it^4»eeauii^^^ ^&aaUM 

which may be affccbed, and the valae of which mult b 6 (^a£feot 0 d&hy iMii§ 
change in the law of trade or settlement, la in fact the ijroperty of a tldra- 
party, the JSist liii^ lQoitipaiiy, whh, upoif ievery prinm^e of justice,^ 
Wht to be^rat h^rd^^ ii rat consulted, ^t saUshed, pnleaa they aaripice^ 
prete^sibns'wblbTi ^‘^alhly thcompatilHe the uatLohAl welfare; ' , 

< f he case altogether dHOTers from that of a colonial posse^oh of t]|p 
British Crown, the trade to which may be rendered more Or leal flree at 
the unfettered.disCretioii/^ the Le^^lature*} 4»r the East In^a are not 
in right or in fact under the ImmediatMotniBion of the British Crown. 

* The case* difibra also frdm that of the trade ^rhlmh ip to be canned on 
withtbc territories of a fotfelgri Governinent, in regulating wMcb, bir 
leaving it without regulation, the interests of British commerce hrc or 
ouf^ to be the exclusive object of the British Legislature j for the Bast 
Indies are British territories, altliough not territories of the British 
Crown. 

‘ The case is entirely unique. It is that of a Corporation of British 
subjects, in whose hands the sovereignty of India has become a proprie- 
tary right. Ill common with every other proprietary right, thw bight 
no doubt to bend, and must bend, to the general interests of the empiSe 5 
but, in common with every other, and in a degree second to 
entitled to the protection of the laws. When a canal is to be cut tbrppgh 
a gentleman’s estate, without his consent and by virtue of exnrpp|; 4 <^ 
of Parliament, private property is justifiably invaded ; for the pubjij^^gobd 
is properly held paramount to individual rights ; but in such a ct^e ample 
compensation for all immediate, and a sufficient guarantee a^nst all 
contingent evil, is constantly provided ; and without this the Act- would 
be one of unprincipled and atrocious spoliation. The case of th«f East 
India Company very closely resembles this. If it can be shown that am 
unfettered commercial intercourse with India, and an extensive an^un- 
limited settlement of Europeans among her superstitious and send^r- 
burous castes, would conduce to the immediate advantage of the whole 
empire, it may be wise, and if wise then just, in the Legislature to com- 
ply with the petitions which the mercantile community are about to pre- 
sent. But, in doing this, it can be neither just nor wise to overtebk or 
overthrow the proprietary right of the East India Company to the ipve- 
reigiity of the gigantic empire which, under the sanction of Bridclh 
law, they have created. If the new system of trade and colonisatioii' be 
greatly calculated ejtber to impair or endanger that sovereignty, vidiatever 
may be its direct commercial advantage^, it ought not , to be, attamp,t^d 
at all ; and if, whether correctly or incorrectly, the Corporation inte- 
rested ai proprietors^ in this extraordinary sovereignty believe that the 
proposed system vvlll produce these effects, we tbep say, that m national 
nonour ana justice, tjne experiment ought not to be tried without ^rst 
giving them an ainple s^pd , satisfactory legislative guarantee ag^st the 
consequences they apprehend. 

‘ We throw put these ob&crvAtiona to chepl^in the impe- 

tuosity upon tmi^ subject, wnicJi it is attemptgd^e aelfe m jpany quarters 
to excite ip the public muid. No interests of British cp^rnerqe can be 
indifferent to us ; and wp believe that the commercial advantages to be. 
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from Incfia afe eimble of an imtnen^ «xtettii6n, bfr 

fally.deToi^ii. nnleia b^tiidiactlveiMad MibtUe 
terprise. Hot we are stiU more eerti^a^Kt ibe re^|^e<i^ai^ to fISlijrhts 
of property ie the hig^hestoftU nationiai iniereirts, aad ^at all 4<s awiw 
t^stWtxan ever flow from the moat ftwirfehlnf? a^ boun^si la* 
dian commerce would be a poor compensation for even one codt^otis 
infrin^ment of those sacred rij^hts, perpetrated by the Legialatore of 
Great Britain, and sugpgested and ratified by the popular voice. 

‘ Jl !# evid^ht that the question of free trade to India k not exclusively 
Ot^’oOcn principally a commercial qbOttiou. The security and welfare of 
dn Immense British dominion, the sacred right of property in Bngland 
Are ihvolved in it. The case of the China trade is altogethw d^rent^ 
hoiwtor f and upon this monopoly, as a source of mercantile jpront, the 
East India Company has always been understood to plape toe higher 
vidue.^ The question with respect to this trade ought to lie determined, 
tbcpe is no doubt, as far as the British Government can determine It, 
upon pure and commercial principles, leavuiff both the Celestial Empire 
apd the East India Company to take care of themselves.’ 

From ' The Times,' April 13. 

* It is stated that associations have been formed, or are now forming 
in all the principal cities and towns throughout Great Britain (London 
included), for the sole purpose of resisting the continuance of the mo- 
nopoly exercised by the Company over the trade to India and China. * 

‘ As a motion is intended to be brought forward in the Housa of Com- 
mons m the .30th instant, touching Indian affairs, the Committee of the 
Liverpool Association, comprising several of the most respectable and 
important names in the commercial world, have come to a resolution, 
expressive of their opinion that it would he highly desirable to send 
a deputation to London from the principal commercial and* manufac- 
turing towns, to wait on the King’s Ministers previous to the day fixed 
for the above-mentioned discussion. 

‘ Copies of this resolution have been transmitted to the metropolis, 
and to 270 cities and towns of the united kingdom. That a monopoly so 
inconsistent with all the better notions and principles of moderii times, 
and, in its effects so cramping, as well as degrading, to the energy, activity, 
artff'^bspiOrity of British commerce, should have been so long suffered 
in tnW kingdom, may well astonish any man of plain common sense. But 
the of monopoly, both for factions and corporations, is ended. That 
of tbe India Company cannot stand, because nothing can stand against 
the conviction and feeling of the instructed classes of the British na- 
tion'. Tbe awociating cities and out-ports have only to co-epbr&te with 
spirit;' fln4 Without mutual jealousy, and the question will soon be settled. 

It has been proposed as the most effectual course of proceeding, to con- 
stitute as soon as possible a central Committee, contwning Delegates or 
Depiities from those in the provinces, together with a certain guoto from 
the friepd^ of commercial freedom in London, to remi^.in the capilad 
duriflg a part of every winter until the final settlement of ithe question, 
to receive authenticated communications from all parts of the etnpire, 
mbrh especially f^om the great commercial bodies in the difffefoiii Indian 
Presidencies, hnd to founa on them such representa^nsjjto jEWBamen^ 
Majesty’s Ministen, wmiglit best Uhw^ 
tra»,M wniw of this highly important case, and lead, at the expiration 
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of the 4o an tidjaiiStmei^. ^ 

state, 8^1^101^.$^, ttke 
. hind. Jf f 

ties, thi8,4uff^^ff|^)|iffti; c,p»a|i^f)^ttiB^itb]»>tM c^itr^f 
simplest; and m^:effe^^unl, xn^^d hy wisioii wsatterlBd bodies cattwrai^ 
aeom»^qn,good.’a. -* 

* the Tinies^ Jpnl 7 ,,/ 

‘ AVhile the la\y for the relief of the Catholics, exnbpdyui^ In itse^ so 
many great princmles of constitutiopal freedom and jnstlce,- adyanc4% 
rapidly to its conclusive triumph, mtc must tiot;forffet tl^t there arq^er> 
questions deeply affecting the national welfare of tins country, 
is ripening^into a magnitude and prominence not capabk of heing.ity/ar^ 
looked. next subject of universal interest . with the enlivened 
classes of Englwbmen, — and one, moreover, on which the bul]? of the, 
natidn will unite most ardently and eagerly to support tbem,— i? th^t of 
the commercial despotism exercised by the India Company beyond W 
Cape, and the necessity of putting a speedy end to it. 'jve are convinced 
that the very opening of this question in Parliament or bv the press, with 
a view to its adjustment, will draw together the whole JSnglish and Irish 
nation as one man, for the overthrow of a vexatious, burdensome, and 
unnatural monopoly^ maintained by its possessors, as can be clearly 
provetl, at a cost which more than balances its returns, to the infinite 
embarrassment and injury of piivate commercial enterprise f^and, '^vhat 
is jvorse than all, to tlie infliction of a heavy and crnel system of indirect 
taxation upon our poorer countrymen, who are thus compelled to huy 
articles the most conducive to the health and comfort of their faxpUiOBk 
300 per cent, dearer than they could obtain them did there exist no mCK- 
nopoly of the traffic with our great empire in the East. ♦ , 

‘ Upon the famous Calcutta Stamp Act, wliich forms but a small 
in the general catalogue of mercantile and fiscal grievances, we haycv^d* 
ceived the following communication from a quarter familiar with the 
subject in its most essential parts : 

' “ By the recent arrivals from Bengal, we find that the local Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, not discouraged by the odium brought 
on them through former attempts, and not having the fear of public opi- 
nion in England before their eyes, are on the very eve of .discus^bnsthat 
may end in depriving their masters of their temporary authority wto- 
getlier, zealously busy in forging new shackles for tlic industry of their 
countrymen at home, as well as of their Native Indian siiltjects. The 
notorious stamp-regulation had been drawn up in so slovenly a mqnn^ 
or, as Lo^ Eldon would have said, supposing the venerable jPe^ liatt 
been a Hindoo Pundit, in such a way that ''a troop of elephams mlgt^ 
have marched through it;*' consequently, in prosecutions befqfiTllip’ 
King’s Court for breaches* of it, notwithstanding the piteous iihplonng pf 
a Chief Justice for the Company, it was defeated twice over ^ thp 
diet of a jury. The authorities have now sent, it to ^lu^IauU, reinferp^ 
by a body of fresh pains and penalties, for the approbation of the Wirt 
of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers, which approbation haye 

very little doubt will, or at least ought to be refused ; fbr a Im- 
unsuitable, and iniquitous impost, in such a a^ate or society, it 
18 difficult to iinagtae. ' Surely the Bast India. Company hqye open , to 
them* many Obvious means of improving the industry afid w^h, and 
hence the revenue, of the vast copiitries, we ffear unworthily Objected 
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to tl^r rule. TheV liaVd a stiU Meier' fpllp|^|.Qving, 
by tH^ reductibb 0 / trselei^ or ^oiejipus estaoHll^tats ; 
never given an lione&'t trial to TJipy to le^j^»;|if^ver8e 

preference to modes of takation at onco ^popular aijfl jlHM^cUve. 
The' stamp law, to which we are now alluding,.* Is .a,.rair We 

have before us the East Indian accounts to tfe last year, iH they 
have beeyi made up, or 1825-26, and it appears on the average^pf three 
years, that the net revenue accruing from stamps from a populatW of 
67,000,000 of people, (\ve confine ourselves to the Bengal pr^muoes,) 
amounts to no more, when fairly reduced to English money, than the 
pitMnee of 88,029/. sterling. The charges of collection appear, by the 
aamO authority, to amount to 54,602/., or to full 62 per cent, on the 
revenue. For every lOO/.i lu short, taken from the poehets of:^e people, 
little more than 381, find their way into tlie Treasury ; and vYhati^iyorse, 
the whole tax, or very nearly the whole of it, is dbrived front, an, impost 
on law proceedings, or on the petitions oftlie people ; and this, too, in a 
country where the East India Company have themselves shown us, by 
laboured tables, that the execution of the law is in so imperfect a state, 
that no civil suit of any consequence can be brought to an issue m the 
Courts of First Instance under three years, or in the appellate courts 
under from three to six. An impost of this description is, no doubt, a rich 
source of patronage, and to inferior agents it must be an ample one of 
Corruption ; but for any other convenient (juality in it, we are really at a 
loss to understand where it is to be found. The net revenue of Great 
Britain, derived from stamps in 1827, from a population of 12,000,000 
of people, or thereabouts, amounted to 6,549,7481., and the charges of 
collection were scarcely per cent. This, then, with all its numerous 
sins, is at least a productive, and as far as the oliarge of collection is con- 
cerned, an economical tax. It is perfection itself, in comparison with 
the Indian tax of the same denomination. At all events, stamps are 
endurable in a wealthy, commercial, and intelligent country, but they 
must be a scourge of the first magnitude in a semi-barbarous state of 
society, among a timid, an ignorant, and not a very moral population. 
Is this infliction of a novel mode of taxation, in a country where the 
state already took half the gross produce of the soil, calling it a laud-tax, 
aud where there existed besides house taxes, transit duties, towu duties, 
and a hundred other vexations of the same sort, a specimen of the 
boasted paternal sway of the East India Company over the Hindoos ?— 
anofter example of that tender regard for Native usages, which has in- 
duced it to wink at widow-burning, at infanticide, and similar acts of 
barbarous superstition, more especially at certain pilgrimages where a 
small profit is said to be deriveef from ofiicial connivance ? As for any 
real U8^’ to be derived from such patronage, such protection, and such 
paternal government, the sooner they are one auu all abolished, in our 
humble opinion, the better.’ - 

From ' The Times/ April 22. 

‘We sec with satisfaction that Bristol is following the footeteps of mother 
great commercial towns, in Us decided resistance to any attempt that may 
be made for a renewal of the East India zuonopoly. A meetiw waa 
held^^tl^e ou Tuesday, the 14th instant, for the adoptiwLof ArCswunoUs 
agalisi that pernicious and odiouB measure, should it enef agato be pro- 
posecLruoa, from some of the speeches, we conjecture that tto subject 
18 aiiS® understood by the Bristol merchants, and the right spirit as pre- 
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to the eridence ^ Sir TbouiM Miinro^ be&i*e the PariiemeiiWry Cam. 
mittee, tp yww^e iww thtms^s was the contract between the premellons ^ 
of these towmtedVwejudle^ parties, and the facts as theyJia^S^ 
been exhibited, i« r^i^dn td the ct^acity ef India and its inhabitants for 
esta!)hshinff and extendin^^alinost inckenitely, a trade the most pro^ 
able with Great Er}twn. ' The value of any self-interested asaertioB btr a 
monopolist upon et^jects connected with the exclusive privUeires of hia . 
monopoly, inaiy be judged from a single statement, drawn from o&lal. 
records. Mr. (Director) Grant assured the world, on the strenirtb of 
‘forty years’ experience and observation,’ that ,it was/ impowible f<w 
India to increase either her exports or imports beyond the level at which 
they already stood i etgo, that she was quite incapable of bestowing 
benefit upon England by an enlarged consumption of her mauufac 
tures, or of deriving it from an enlarged production and exportatfoii 
of her own raw materials that it was idle to think of Tekaeintf 

her from the gripe of Leadenhall-street, or in any wise touchingtl^* 
sacred monopoly of the ‘ Honourable Court.’ Sir Thomas Munro —in 
all repects a superior man to Mr. Grant, and perhaps the very ablest stateil. 
mail as well as soldier that grew out of the Company’s service— ffave 
evidence as decided as the declarations of Mr. Grant, and altogethCT as 
conspicuous for its fallacy. He stated, that ‘ owing to the prejudices of 
the Natives, no importation of British goods, beyond that of a few hun- 
dred pounds worth of scissors and needles for the use of British residente. ■ 
could ever make its way into India.’ The best commentary upon ali 
which wisdom is, that, in the year 1818, woollen goods were exported 
from this country to India of the official value of 560,000/,: in 1827 
.940,0001. In 1814, the plain calicoes that were exported from Great 
Britain to India measured 200, 0(X) yards j in 1827, 20,000,000 yards. In 
1813, the printed calicoes exported hence to India measured 300 000 
yards; in 1827, 14,(X)0,000 yards. To prove even the recent and enor* 
luous growth of the export trade to our Indian empire, it is also stated, 
that so short a time ago as in the year 1824, tha-e was exported of eoUm 
iprn to India 106,000 lbs, ; and in 1827, 4,600.000 lbs. But cotton yarn 
inust be put in the loom before it can be made available for conwimp- 
tion ; so here is a proof, not only of the extent to which India, under n 
relaxation of the monopoly, has overcome ‘ her prejudices’ so far as to 
prefer the staple manufacture of this country to her own, but of her 
power to extend her native cotton manufacture, through the use of cotton 
twjbt siipphed by England, simultaneously with her consumption of 
^ritish calicoes, the product of her own, or of American, raw cotton. 

er prejudices,* indeed ! We doubt if there are half so many or a tenth 
part so inveterate or mischievous, dn the hanks of the Ganges, as kmonir 
certain docks and warehouses on the banks of the Thames. Bishop 
neber affirms that the British manufactures have alreadKpenetrated to 
ue least accessible spots in the Peninsula, even to Palee, ontEeconlinef 
01 the Desert, where, untilTccently , no European was ever seen. Atndhjr 
Ollier truits of the monopoly of this leaden despotism, it Appears that, ac-' 
Mr A an, we have im\ cotton, bad Vice;Td man/b^ 
mgs trom India, which would all be improved in quality, were English- 
10 cultivatte the soil, and to settle. ITte 
gc which has taken place in the article of indigo ' is ddduc^d as a 
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striking instance of what wonJd happen^ waa t|^ qildture of Indian 
duc$ g«D«rattf That nrUcln is n«ir try 

who msfo perniiaakm ta v»it the ints^r distfictl^llMl in^noiise 

f inte it^oe|kii(ation and raine are ao. noted m to be»tfe«^oth«r om 
the market But we a^ on a former day, that o mere 

m^rtant production of the <ditnate soil of lodia^ on imli Leaden- 
b|iB«treet le«ms with a cruel pressure^to the infinite deprOcMoit of t 
highly valuahie interest, and to th^ benefit of our foreign rivals. In the 
ailk trade, if we are unable to ooc^nd on all occatidns with the Preneh 
and Italian fabrics, it is greatly owing to the want of an phually ese^lent 
mv materiai, purcliasedon ^uai terms. In all respeets but dhlf^ our 
manufacture stands on a footing not inferior to theirs r the ptiee of la. 


hour in Lancashire and NottiughamsUiro difiera little, if it alt^rfpOm that 
at Lyons ; the ingenuity of our workmen dreads no comparison wi%^at 
of any other country — our machinery is far better-*ou^ capital more 
powerful — our home-market iifere extensive, and cur acceiss tp foreign 
markets as easy and secure. France has not raw idhterial sufficient ftr 
her own purposes, and cannot ail'urd it for ours. TheJiner silks of Italy 
are required on tlie^ot, and we have the wisdom to exclude them by a 
duty. Turkish silk is coarse, and will not answer. Our 'supply from 
India might be made abundant for onr mpst extensive demands, and suit- 
able- to our very finest fabric?, if English enterprise, iutelligerfce, and 
capital were tolerated by theXompany for its cultivation. The silk of 
Inma, like the tea of China, is a monopoly by the factors for the India. 
House — not, perhaps, a formal monopoly, but a virtual one of the strict, 
ejjt nature j and the deteroration or non-improvement of the silk of India 
is the inevitable consequence. The private adventurer has been drivea 
o^t of the market, .through the unfair means resorted to by the Company 
f0f carrying on this bl’apch of commerce. At each station there is a 
Company's agent, who makes advances tc the peasantry engaged in the 
care of the worms, by which he secures a mortgage on their whole crop 
of silk. The silk pods are brought ipto the Filatures, or Company’s fac- 
tories, and there reeled after the Italian method. This is the whole share 


which the Company’s servants have in the production of the silk for ex- 
port ; and for this they rel^eive a commission, upon their advances, which 
yicddseach of them an income of 50001. or 60001, a year. With a full 
command of the revenues of the State for this purpose, the agent 
lUUUiplies his advances to the, utmost, that he may jjroportionally aug- 
ment hid commission. Private adventurers have tried a ewnpetition 
with these leviathan capitalists, but hav§ been invariably ruined. The 
pleasantry are all in debt to the Company j but they are not honest enough 
to withstand the temptation of advances offered them by private specula- 
tQjCs, who know not that their crops are already mortgaged, and whose 
liens upoi^ the peasant are always superseded by the Eweiequor writs' oi 
t^e Company. Thus do the merchant rUftcrs, by laws of their own making, 
or practices of their own authorising, make a joke of the pretended 
equality s^ioulat^d for the private merchant under the Charter of 1813; 
and tricks dl^due kind or another, directed to the same end of crushing 


private trade, are visible throughout their whole commercial system. 
That system, moreover, is a fatal one to themselves. If they discourage 
thfe individual speculator, the trade by which they overpower liim is car- 
ri^ on at a calamitous loss— that on silk alone being estimated annually 
atkalf a million sterling. It'foUows from this vicious and rotten course, 
that best Bengal sUk finds its way to no maritet but that of England : 
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vet that with cverV'^iaadvantnjfe of diioate^ the silk of I^d^ont is, hi 
the’same market, per cent, ubote the price of that of India, 'fhe beat 
China silk, alao^ is lO'per cent, better than the finest Ben^a!. It wps 
only since 1804, when private traders beg-an to deal in India silk, that ady 
larffC quantify of thii article was mtroduoed into England ; and since the 
first application of the Italian^ifidd* of winding, although there has beeii 
a vast increase of cmantity, in the quality there has been little improve- 
ments The truthc^that .the producers «nd cultivators of Indian silk are 
semi-barbarians. The species (or at Icastovariety) of the mulberry, and 
of the worn! itself.'is the subject of but slender attention. Throw open 
the culture to Englishmen — relieve them from the unfair burdens and 
embarrassments iaid-Upon all private residents in the interior of the 
country ; the raw material, from the worst but one in the market, will 
then have foir and prove the more skilful hands into which it will 
have fallen. Iii ^erj natural advantage^ndia far excels Italy or China 
for the production' nlrhe finest silk ; and it is a mortifying and miserable 
fact, that of tliese iid vantages a mismanaged monqjpoly should deprive 
our iudustrioufi countrymen.’ ' " * 

Since writinj^ the rfbove, Mr. Buckingham has announced his in- 
tention of l’ei>da^ig!l^ib Lectures on the India and China Monopoly 
every evening ouritig the remainder of'^he month — alternately at 
the City of London Tavern, from live to seven, for the merchants, 
after ’Change j at Crown and Anchor, Strand, from seven to 
nine, for legal and professional men; and at the British Coffee- 
House, Charing Cross, from four to six, fpr the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. The first l^as been already given, and wa* 
most numerously attended. Mr. Bucking haiii’s reception, and the 
applause that followed the close of his lecture, were of the most 
gratifying kind, and evinced a deep interest, on the part of his au- 
ditors, in the subject of his discourse. In short, every day, and 
almost every hour, gives the^most unequivocal proof of this interest 
increasing in ev^y part of the metropolis, as well as in every town 
and county of the kingdom. . ^ ^ 

% 

Fuhther Public Meetings in the Country, on the 
Indian Monopoly, 

In addition to the Reports of the Public Meetings already con- 
tained in our j)resent Numl>er, we have the pleasure to add the 
three followings from Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow; and we 
!jee, by an announcement in the Manchester papers, that a public 
meeting was to be held there also, on the 27th, whiqh w^be too 
for our present pages, but which will be given aM^gtb in 
those of the next .month. 

Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham. 

‘ 1. Tl\at the political strength of the British Empire mainly depends 
on the prosperity of its manufactures and commerce. 

‘ 2. That the high, and, in many instances, prohibitory duties im- 
posed by foreign States on the manufactured produce of this kingdom, 
aud tile very successful encouragement given by their respective govern- 
liH'nls to their own manufactures, render it indispensable that the British 
Onenlal Herald, Fel. 21. 2 0 
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Legislature should avail itself of every opportunity by which the trade of 
this country may be improved and extended. 

‘3. That all experience since the year 1813 has demonstrated tjiat 

neither a power to purchase, nor a disposition to use commodities 
of European manufacture, arc wanted in the natives of British India;” 
and that there is reason to believe that a more free and direct* 
course with China would prove the existence of a similar disposition and 
ability in tliat country. 

‘ 4. Tiiat as the Charter of the East India Company will expire in 
183-L on three years’ notice being given by Parliament, it is expedient 
th^t this Chamber should petition both Houses of Parliament’to take into 
their consideration, during the present Session, the restrictions which 
impede the commerce of this kingdom with India and China, for the pur- 
pose of facillfating and extending a more beneficial intercourse with 
those vast regions than has hitherto existed. 

* 5. That it appears to this Chamber equally impolitic and unjust to 
exclude, or restrain, British merchants from a participation in the advan. 
tages of that trade to our own colonies which the subjects of foreign 
nations arc freely permitted to enjoy. 

* 6. That this Chamber relies on the wisdom of Parliament, and on its 
just appreciation of the numbers, wealth, and intelligence of the manu- 
facturing and commercial part of the community, for the eventual re- 
moval of every existing obstruction to our intercourse with British India, 
China, Southern Asia, and the Eastern Islands. 


‘ Timothy Smith, Chairman.’ 

The following is the formation of the Leeds Committee, which is 
succeeded by the jiroceedings at a Public Meeting on the ‘21st : 

‘ We the undersigned Bunkers, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Wool- 
staplers of Leeds, in the West Hiding of the county of York, agree to 
foym a Committee to inquire into the bearings of the Charter of the 
Honourable the East India Company upon their trade, ond to act in con- 
junction with the merchants of the other manufacturing, comrnercial, 
and maritime districts of the kingdom, in endeavouring to obtain such 
alterations in the said (’barter as the circumstances of the country may 
require, ^vhen the subject shall again he brought before Parliament: 

Joseph Bateson 
Beckett, Bluyds, and Co. 

W. W. Brown and Co. 

Perfects and Smith 
J. Wilkinson and Co. 

J.P. Smith 

By water, Charlesworth, apdCo. 
Benj. Goodman and Sons 
John Peel Claphnw 
G. W. Bischoff 
T. BUchotf, Jun. 

G. Rosson 
T. Prince 
R. Driver 
J. Horsfall 
J. Cud worth 
B. Chapman 


B. Gott and Sons 
J. Brown and (Jo. 

Alduin, Pease, Birchall and Co. 
Hirst, Bramley and (Jo. 

Hirst and Hey cocks 
Clapham, Brothers 
Marshall and Co. 

Tetley, Tathams, and Walker 
T. Charlesworth 
J. CLiiphamv'"Jim. 

Peter VfiHiams 
Darnton Lupton 
Bruce, Dorrington, andWalker 
Wilson, Stow and Co. 

T. Shaun 

J. H. Hcbblethwaite 
S. F. Birchall 

Stampots, Brothers, and Co. 
Bruce and Ritchie 


J. Nussey ^ 

Alfred Birchijl andCo. 
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Public MbetinC at Leeds, oe the India and China Trade. 


On Tuesday, April 31, a Meeting of Merchants, Manufacturers, 
and others extensively interested in the Woolien Manufacture, was 
held in the Court House, at Leeds, to determine on the expediency 
of presenting a Petition to the House of Commons, previous to the 
.30th instant, on the renewal of the Last India Company's Charter- 
Kenjamm Gott, Estj., in the Chair. After some conversation had 
taken place as to the objects of the Meeting, a draft of a petition 
was agreed upon, praying that when the question of the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter should be submitted to the House 
the subject might be fully investigated, not only in reference to a 
free trade to the East Indies and China, but to the expediency of 
opening the peninsula of India to colonisation, and giving to 
the British subjects settled there every privilege enjoyed by British 
subjects in the foreign dominions of the United Kingdom. In the 
coursejof the proceedings, communications from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool were read, and some discussion took place, with respect to the 
expediency of sending* a deputation to JLondon, to co-operate with 
tliose from other jiarts of the kingdom; but it seemed to be the de- 
cided impression ot the meeting tliat this step would be at present 
premature, as it was thought both Ministers and Parliament 
had been too much exhausted by the discussion of the Catholic 
Question, to be prepared or disposed to enter upon the conside- 
ration of so momentous a ijuestion during the present Session It 
was determined that the Petition should be presented by the county 
Meinbers, previous to the dOth instant, the day at present fixed for 
Mr. tVhitmore’s motion for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inijuire into the subject; and it was also resolved, that the peti- 
tion should be transmitted to Lord Milton. 

The following is a copy of the petition: 


To the Honourable the Commotis of the United Kingdom, in Par^ 
hament assembled, the humble Petition of the Bankers, Mer- 
('Inmts, Manufacturers, and others, of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, in the County of York ; 

are extensively interested irt the 
manutactiire of woollen, worsted, and linen cloth for tlie supply of 
^ home consumption, and as it is most essen- 

V commercial prosperity of the country, that th^eabwr ^ 

^ , afforded for proraotiiift^ the fi^eneral export ofiTsinj 


, 5t facili- 

tiirp. iuuiuuuuj' uic J'onerai export or its maiiufac- 

n ! ; I I *}ombly reque.st, that when the question of the renewal of the 
I an r of the Honourable the Kast India Company shall he submitted to 
House, you will be pleased fully to investi;,^ate the 
rhu.n I ^ reference to a free trade with the East Indies and 

colrmf expediency of opening: the Peninsula of India to 

foreiiru^ ^1^7 privilege enjoyed hy British subjects in the 

dominions of the United Kingdom. 

‘ And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c.' 

2 C 2 ' 
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Meeting at Glasgow in favour of a Free Trade to India. 

On Wednesday, April a numerous and highly respedkBT^ 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the trade to India, was h«W at 
tbeTrintine Hotel. On the motion of Mr. Ewing, Mr. K. Finlay 
was ctUled to the chair. The Chairman stated that the meeting 
had- been called in consequence of a resolution come to at a former 
meeting, for the purpose of forming an association in this city 
similar to those in Liverpool and other places in England, for 
watching over the general interests ot the India trade, as far as 
regarded this city. Another purpose of the meeting was to take 
into consideration the measures necessary for accomplishing a great 
object — the entire abolition of the monopoly of the trade to India 
and China. Accidental circumstances must have led to the estab- 
lishment of the extraordinary monopoly of the China trade, which 
had no existence when the charter was granted. It seemed to have 
arisen from its geographical position relative to the East Indies. At 
that time there was not capital in the country for carrying on such a 
great trade. Tiie Chairman then rend the resolutions. After the 
resolutions had been read, the Chairman stated tliat it was a gene* 
ral, but an erroneems opinion, that the East India Com[)any s 
charter expired in 1833. The charter passed in 1813, but did not 
come into operation till March, 1814 ; and as it was to continue 
in- operation for ‘20 years, its expiry did not take place till 1834j 
and three years’ notice must be given to the Directors by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons of any intention to abolish it. 

Mr. Ewing stated, that having just arrived from the country, and 
only a few minutes liaving elapsed since he had been recpiestcd to 
attend the meeting, he should be very short. In 1813, he had 
fought the battle side by side with bis honourable friend iri the 
chair, and though the victory bad not then been complete, the field 
had so far been won, that a breach had been made in the walls, and it 
only required a general effort to storm the garrison. The trade to 
India had been opened, and it only remained to shake off the 
fetter^ by which the intercourse with the East was still shackled. 
To use a well-known metaphor, bV/. in the pound had been 
gained, and all that was wanting was the voice of the people to re- 
cover the balance. While the existing limitations were most in- 
jurious ti>v4;bc x\)untry, they were fur' from being proportionally 
beneficial toltfie Company themselves. That great, and he must 
add respectable, corporation might be viewed as the eunuchs of a 
commercial seraii;Ho ; or as the l^arisees of old, who would neither 
lise their oVim advantages ■nor,alioW others to enjoy them. He h^id 
no personal interest whatever in this question j but on public prin- 
ciple he should rejoice in the removal of so injurious a monopoly as 
the trade to China. On those grounds, he had much pleasure m 
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proposing the adoption of the resolutions which had just been read 
from the Chair. 

Mr. James Oswald seconded the motion 3 and the first four re- 
solutions were then unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Finlay said, that before any general expression of opinion 
could take place here, it was well known that in England public 
attention had been attracted very strongly to the subject. He had 
already received a number of letters from gentlemen in England 
on this great commercial subject, 'Inquiring whether there was any 
intention of Glasgow stepping forward in the matter. The chief 
magistrate here had received a letter, inquiring whether a deputa- 
tion was to be sent up to London to co-operate with those already 
in existence previous to the coming on of Mr. \Vhitmore’9 motion. 
There might be great injury sustained in commerce generally by the 
aflfection of a particular trade, because it might be the means of ex- 
clusion from many ramifications which might not be known to 
exist, or which did not appear to be connected with it. Such he 
considered the state of the China trade. It was not so much its 
own importlince which rendered it valuable, however profitable it 
might be, but the great opening it would give to other channels. 
Its value was not to be estimated by the amount of the direct trade. 
That might be called the link of the chain of a great trade to the 
East generally, and for want of it we lost tlie benefit of the whole 
chain. In 1793 a slight opening was made, but it went no further 
than permitting merchants to send out goods in the Company’s 
ships. Few, however, who took advantage of the offer once, tried 
it a second time. In 1813, he (Mr. Finlay) was one of a deputa- 
tion from Glasgow, and, with his friend Mr. Ewing, he took much 
interest in the question. No men could have shown more eager- 
ness than they did then, but they had little expectation of accomplish- 
ing much. Government w^as in the midst of an expensive war, and 
from that circumstance they had little hope of a beneficial termina- 
tion of their labours. The Government, however, did open, and 
that pretty extensively, the trade, in the face of the remonstrances 
of those interested, who treated their aiij^lieation improper and 
uncalled for, and one which might lead to consequences injurious to 
our possessions in the East. The tea-monopoly was accordingly 
given them. In the circumstances of the country then, it was 
perhaps politic for them to adopt such a resolution ; but it was un- 
doubtedly wrong to continue it for twenty years>v At ^^hat period 
the voice of an advocate of free trade, which had no^^'ecome still, 
was raised against the continuance of such a measure for so long a 
period, and he moved that it should exist only for ten years. Mr. 
Finlay then pronounced a very high eulogium on the character of 
the lamented Mr. Canning, to whose eloquence and talents not only 
our own but other countries have been deeply indebted ; and one 
''vho, had Providence seen meet to spare him, would have been of 
great use to the country on the present question. 
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The other resolutions were then read. 

Mr. Chahles SrianiNO mdved their adoptioir. 

Mr. Spiers seconded the motion. < 

Mr. Finlay, before putting the question, said he hoped similar 
as^d^dtiorfS Woiild be fdt^med in Gre^tioick M Paisley; y the 
gi^eatler the' interest that was takeh in the subject, the greatir would 
be the chance of Success. ' ' 

The resolutions were then carried unanimously. 

On the motion ,pf Mr. Ewing, the thanjcs of the meeting were 
given t(;> Mr. Fiulqy, and the meeting adjourned, 
t ! After wards nearly 40 gentlemen entered their names as members, 

“ The forto^Miig are the Resolutions which were passed on this dd- 
dasion ; aiid which we strongly recommend as a model for the in- 
habitants of other towns : 

‘ That ail Absociation be formed for the protection and furtherance of 
the general interests of the trade with the East Indies, under the designa- 
tion of the Glasgow East India Association.’^ 

' That all merchants, manufacturers, and others, residing in Glasgow 
and tne neighbonrliood, inti^rested in the success of the trade with India, 
he Ihvited to become members of tjiis Association. 

* That a general fund be established, for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion;' by a subscription of five guineas from each member, to be paid at 
thwtime'Of signing tiie rules, and an annual subscription of half a guinea 
tkdxsafter^ 

whenever twenty persons shall have signed the agreement to 
bocAine members of the Association, a meeting shall be called of all the 
.jiubscribers, which meeting shall then name a committee, to prepare rules 
and regulations for tlic future government of the Association, and the 
proper management of its affairs. 

* That it was the firm purpose and determination of this meeting to 
claim, by every proper and constitutional means, the entire abolition of 
the India Gonmany’s commercial monopoly, in every branch of the 
tradeto India and China; and it is the earnest wish of this ase^bly to 
farther this object by uniting with other mercantile bodies associated for 
the same purpose ; t|ierefore, 

* That to strengthen the hands, and support the views of tb^ mercan- 
tile associates in other cities and towns in pursuit of the same objects, this 
meeting depute and appoint Alexander Garden, Esq., present Lord Pfo- 
vost of this city, and Kobert Dalgliesh, Esq., to represent their 

at the meeting to be held in London, and to act in the manner which 
may appeam^p t^iicra to be proper, in furtherance of the important ob- 
jects ju view/ ^ 

iThe Deputies from all the principal fowns in the country 
pected'to arrive in town before this Number is issued from the 
press i' and Mr. Whitmore’s motion, for a Parliamentary 
is postpowed to May the ^th, to allow of the Deputies 'Waking on 
Mitlfsiers JirirloUs to tb^ discussion edtning On. ‘ Of all these mat- 
ters we shall give a full and faithful account. 
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Presentation OP A Piece op. P late to Mr. Paibbairn^/ 

Editor of the * South A/ncan Commercial Advertiier* 

arc gri^ifiei to^learn from a recent Number of tbe ' Cafiepof 
Gqc^ Hope government Gazette/ that the iuhabitanto of - tlUt 
colony have, in a manner highly honourable to -themselyeSj tecttt^ecl 
their respect for Mr. Fairbairn, and their gratitude for his invaluable 
services in maintaining the liberties of the Press, and advocating 
the claims and interests of the community. The following resolu- 
tion, signed by upwards of two hundred of the principal Cape 
merchants and proprietors, speaks for itself 5 and shows hoW^Well 
the inhabitants of that long misgoverned settlement appreciatfi^ the 
benefits which an indepkcndent press, honestly and ably conducted, 
has achieved, and we trust, secured for them. Two-thirds nearly 
of the subscribers are Cape Dutch, and comprise the nam^s of 
most of the Old families of respectability in Cape Town and its 
vicinity. Subscriptions were going forward with equal zeal i^.t^e 
interior districts : and it is most gratifying to observe, and afifords 
a happy omen for futurity, that the increasing interest in the ge- 
neral welfare of the community has already obliterated the petty 
jealousies and distinctions whiclConly a few years ago divide^ the 
British and Dutch population into separate, suspicious, and hostile 
factions. This amalgamation, which twenty years of Britisli dpoiii- 
nion (exercised, it is true, in a spirit not remarkable for wisdom 
or meekness !) had done almost nothing to effect, has beea!«3t<>m- 
plished by an Independent Press in little more than three yeorEq 
and, under a beneficent Providence, principally and pre-eminently 
by the pen of Mr. Fairhairn. 

' The undersigned inhabitants of Cape Town, and of other parts 
of the colony of t)ie Cape of Good Hope, desirous to evince to Mr* 
John Fairbairn, editor of the ‘ South African Commercial AdveTtisEr’ 
newspaper, that they duly appreciate the able, consistent*, 'and inde- 
pendent manner in which, without regard to personal sacrificed and 
losses, and notwithstanding the most powerful opposition, he has 
constantly advocated and protected the best interests of the*b^lonj^, 
frpm the period of his first connection with the Paper to the pfeisept 
moment, and especially to mark their sense of the firmp^s ^^d 
ability so conspicuously displayed by Mr. Fairbairn subsequent itio 
the last suppression of the ‘ Ad\^ertiser,’ and duriny^jjlj,® date visit to 
England, in endeavouring to procure from his Majesty’s GbVei* 6 - 
the bks^ipgs of a Free Press for tl>e inhabitaots ofithis 
colopy, have, resolved to raise a stun of money for th«t purpose^^f 
purchasing a piece of plate, to be presented to Mr. Fairbairn in the 
aanie of the subscribers^ as a mark of their estestn and tmd 

as a small token of gratitude for his exertions oa behalf of rthetd- 
selves and their fellow-colonists/ ^ 
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East India Dihectohii. 

To the Editor the Oriental Hera)^» 

S«i>»-^Your8 being the only Asiatic Journal through ine meaium 
of which we are permitted to express our opinions on existing 
abuSJSitnn Leadenhidl-striret, .may I beg the favour of yo^'tp noiice, 
or insert, the accompanying letter. 

I have no doubt you will agree with me, that it is sufficiently dis- 
tressing vtq haVe noodles or imliecHes occasionally associated in the 
management of our affairs, without the additioKal grievaiicie 6f 
having the second childhood and dotage of each Director, in rota- 
tion, im[>osed on us, in the shape of a legftcy tax, for their past 
services, — an evil, you will observe, from which nothing but a high 
sense of honour and delicacy among the Directors can exempt the 
Proprietors, as those gentlemen in the direction must always. retain 
(while acting with unanimity) a preponderating influence to re- 
elect themselves. I am Sir, yours, &c. 

A Proprietor. 

Hanover-gquarej March 28, 1829. 


Vacancies in the East India Direction. 
To the Projnieiore of India Stock. 


Ladies And Gentlemen, — am one of those proprietors who have 
hecn recently denounced as Whigs and Radicals, from having voted for 
a particular candidate at the late election. 

Grateful for tliejdistinction conferred on me of being classed among so 
useful a public boay, I hasten to acknowledge it, by bringing to your no- 
lice one of those abuses which you will probably consider of sufficient 
importance to call for a radical reform. / 

I allude to the circumstance of gentlemen being retained, or remaining 
in the direction for years after their health and intellects have become so 
much , impaired as to render them utterly incapable of attending fO their 
pujplic duties, which duties (if w« are to believe the epistles of thDse pa- 
triotic gentlemen while canvassing for their seats) are said to he most 
arduous and complicated. 

Whether this abuse has crept in through the indifference manifeafted by 
the Proprietors at large, or is owing to the overwhelming iniuenw 
erted bv the Directors themselves, in a public spirited ovei^-anxiety to 
retairi their patronage, I know not; but it has at last reached that pitch 
of indecency (if I may so express it) as to draw forth from the Proprietors 
murmurs of disapprobation both lou^ and deep. ^ 

What the opinion of the Directors on this subject I kho\y not, 

but mine' i» this * that no person, whatever may have be^n 
or servlcesi has a right to expect that he will he retained in an Itnpdrtt^ 
public his bodily or mental infirmities have distiuallfiOT 

him .from disdiarging its duties/ The indelicacy, if there ia any,‘nM*rt 
re^t with tlie person who persists injCliaging to office under such ^cum- 
stance^, and not with the >^igs or Radicals, who are under the difiOgr®^ 
abi^^ccssity of turning him out. 
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I acknowledfife that it is a most im/gfracious task to hint to such persons 
(as Gil Bias did to the AMiblshop) that it is time to retire from public 
life ; but there are cases decided a pature to set all delicacy out 
of the question, and render it an imperative duty, not only on the Court 
of BirectorSj* but also the immediate Menda of the„ parties, to interne. 

I haye i'uld quite enough to be understood, and shall conclude by re*> 
commending the subject to.lhe aet^oi^ cpnsi^4ti<^of'^ll jlm 
concerned. I have the honour to remain. Ladies and Gdntleip^n, . ^ ^ 

Your obedient humble servant, 

A Pno^nritol^, ’ ' 

And no Candidate for tkoDi^eettim. ' 

Hanover-s^are, Anarch 25, 1829. 


Ea^t India Stratagems. 

Td the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, April 182^1. . 

AhTiuruda it cannot have escaped your observation, yet it pia^ 
not be deemed amls^, on my part, to point out that, in thq year 
jglO, — two or three years before the last renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter, — there were rumours of insubordination apd 
insurrection among the military in India, just as there exist at this 
moment. The country was, at that time, frightened by reports of 
the most gloomy character. Such was the extent to which the 
farce was carried, that it was aflirme(| the army on the coast had com- 
mitted actual violence, and that it would be necessary to oppose arnw 
to arms. The details will be found in the newspapers publlsheid in 
London, from January to April, or May, 1810 j and particularly . in 
a letter from Lord Minto, and the Council of the Bengal Presidency, 
to Sir George Barlow, Governor in Council, Fort St. George ; and 
if you have not the document at hand, I can supply you with a copy, , 
at least of the greatest part of it. But the short and long of the 
business was this : the disturbance, the mutiny, the insurrection, or 
whatever they were pleased to call it , — real or pretended — originated 
in an attempt, said to be made on the part of Sir (^orge Barlow, to 
reduce the pay and allowance of the army by one-third, and inThe 
determined and combined resistance of the officers. All this wa^, 
however, luckily got the better of : the merits of the East India 
Company, and the absolute necessity of supporting them, being Ihe 
most prominent features in the drama. Some sacrifices, at the same 
time, had been made, or rather, certain officers were made, what are 
vulgarly termed ' Cats -paws' of, on the momentous occasion, three 
being doomed to trial by court martial, and eighteen haying the- 
option of being tried or dismissed the service ! <?i«cry,-^Is the 
same kind of ruse now going on? The article in ‘ The Momiag 
Chronicle,’ for the last two days, and the leading articles of a news^ 
paper, dated iniJanuary, 1810, nowbhfort me,' srOndueft 4^,. 
that the conclurfon is if resistible. One day the S^bdl^ ’stdi-V Was 
quite true, the next ddy it vkts alT folse 5 feut,' tbfougbdi^t the wWe,. 
the Comiiany ihUiH be stlpportedV ^ ’ 

J. M. 
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Extracts or aatb Letters FRbM variovi ^ 

OF India. 

Tbe two folbwing letters frwn Calcutta have aippearedm^^iThe 
Morning Herald’ of April 23d and 24th j but^ strangt to' Wf, al' 
though they contain «uch direct appeals to the intcrferertce of the 
press of England, the Editor has not yet ventured a line on the 
subject, at least up to the period of our writing this. ; • . 

* Calcutta, Oct. 3, 1828. 

^ The most remarkable circumstances occurring here, a:t least ^th 
a reference to the future melioration of society, are the evidences of 
the growing liberality and instruction of the Brahminical classes, 
and the interest they begin to take in public events. Such is’ the 
combination here among public men — such the despotic power ■pos- 
sessed and exercised by the Government, that there is little chance 
gf improvement, unless the Natives give some symptoms, of b^wg 
re^y concerned in what is passing. The white rulers of tb^ Cpuntity 
look with the greatest abhorrence on those ' blacks’ who venture 
tp (piestion in any way their supreme wisdom. And it is a fact, no 
less remarkable than true, that most of the members of the Govern- 
ment party here, look with far greater abhorrence upon an inquiring 
Native than on the grossest fanaticism and superstition, as long as 
t^ey .are subservient and submissive. Submission is tlie great, thing 
—and it is the dread of inquiry which makes them look with qn un- 
.frien^ly eye on the attempts to Christianise the country. There 
yypuld be nothing to fear for an honest Government j the most in- 
telligent Natives look with complacency — nay, with gratitude, on the 
sway of Great Britain, and anticipate unbounded blessings &pna the 
superior knowledge and superior moral qualities of our race. The 
fatal curse here is the distinction of caste. It seqms to ,have 
emanated from the most diabolical of demons, and to l^tve ,been 
Intended to cut up by the roots all the social sympathies andgener- 
oqs affections. Here is a people so divided, that; • ajl intiigate 
domestic connection between the different orders is absolutely .pro- 
hibited i the spirit of association, that great and splendid power 
which has wrought the regeneration of civilised Europetuud Americ*, 
is banned and broken — and the seeds of political and r^ligiovs pro- 
stration are sown in the daily and hourly business of life,) They 
cannot eat^§;id drink together — they cannot intercnai^y, nor ij^ep- 
commune, because of difference of tribe — so that benevolence itself 
is circumscribed and narrowed to the selfishness off party, if n^ 
that of person, wliich pervades the whole community. Npr Vi this 
of things only of yesterday. It has been stamped -into the 
history of ages j tnat which was mere acquiescence has become 
habit^horrible penalties have provided against any violation^nd 
excommunication, terrible as the anathema of the Inquisitidn in the 
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worst of times, visits those who disregard the awful sanction whicb 
has been imposed upon the universal race. In a society so organised, 
how difeiflt is it to combine either for improvement or for resist- 
ance to oppression ! No wonder that the Hindoos have been always 
enslaved, when their own usages have prepared chains for their 
conq infer dnr to fetter them with. The object of philanthropy should 
be to bffeak down these barriers, for until they are Sveakened* or 
broken down, nothing will be done by the Natives, — little oim be 
done /or them. Yet something more would and might be done if the 
English press would second and encourage the labours of the few 
who are striving — sometimes almost against hope — to impress upon 
the Government here the necessity of exerting itself to meliorate 
the condition of the people-r-to counteract the prejudices of caste as 
far as they can be counteracted with safety — to encourage sohi^ds 
and teaching, not specifically (tliough remotely they would so' act) 
with a view to conversion. 

' There is, I fear, little to be hoped for from the Company's 
government. We may dream on ; and you, who know nothing 6f 
the strange frame-work of society here, will not be able to fancy 
the abominations which grow out of it. Turn your regards hither. 
Let the great English public take some interest in the rule which 
decides for a hundred millions of human beings. Fancy an English 
public, of whom nine out of ten — nay, 99 out of 100, are employ 
civil and military, parts and parcels of the very system whose abtrses 
are so flagrant. What are Europeans here, but men who resort to 
India to scrape up and carry away all they can, and as fast as they 
can, without iieed or care, concern or interest in the prosperity of 
India? Think of them — a foreign race encamped in a conquered 
country — an infinitely small minority in numbers — will they not 
look with jealousy and alarm on the improvement of the Natives ? 
Aye, even of their own half-caste children ? And how shall it be 
mended > How, but by opening the doors to all wlio can bring with 
them, or obtain, the means of supporting themselves — settling, 
colonising, amalgamating, and identifying themselves and their pos^- 
ictity with the Natives. This ought to be repeated in the ears till 
it gets engraved in the hearts of all Englishmen, that in India, ap 
English colony, tio Englishman is allowed to colonise — that in 
India, an English settlement, no Englishman is allowed to settle — 
that in Indin, an English possession, no Englishman is allowed to 
possess an acre or an inch of landj and this because a Company of 
merchants are the legislators, who have selfish inteaests 'of their 
own— ^who enslave trade, who fetter communications, who destroy 
the freedom of the press — who, in a vrord, do all that Lettevolence 
Would deprecate, to prevent India from becoming a fountain-head 
of greatness, glory, and prosperity to England, whatever it may be 
to them.' 

'Calcutta, Off. 4, 1 92S. 

' The system of Government which sways here is, as you know,. 
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called Delegation ; and its macliinery is, that every body shall rise 
by seniority. Extraordinary talent and fitness meet with no reward—. 
extraordinary dulness or inaptitude no drawback. The Sjoyereign 
of India is the East India Company — their agents a sm^l privi* 
leged class, who fill their pockets as fast as they can, and hurry 
home with their spoils. The immense distance between the rulers 
and the ruled gives rise to innumerable difficulties and embarrass^ 
ments. The real governors inhabit a more remote quarter of the 
globe, who create and send forth the instruments of their authority— 
instruments not in the smallest degree amenable to those over whom 
they exercise that authority. Out of such a system abundant vices 
grow, and that necessarily. Those must be pleased, and courted, 
and obeyed, who, knowing nothing of that which is passing in India, 
and seeking nothing but the beneficial returns of their commercial 
capital invested in the Indian Government, cannot be interested in 
those whose happiness and misery are out of the circle of their ob- 
servation, and far beyond that of their sympathies. Every thing 
done here is necessarily reported home — the most minute trifles 
have to be referred to the East India Directors. Hence intermi- 
nable records and minutes, and triplicate copyings, and indifference 
to opinion in India, where are all the means of judgment, and sub- 
serviency to the Hon. Company, who can only possess the means of 
judgment from the facts as reported by those who are interested in 
a particular view of them. If there be criminality, the criminals 
are they who are to furnish the evidence. Of course little will come 
which would lead to their condemnation. The only way to estimate 
the bearings of such a scheme is to suppose that England received 
its laws from Calcutta, and that some ten thousand Asiatic blacks 
were the instruments. 

^ There are thousands, and tens of thousands, of trifling cases, 
which are brought before the Governor in Council — solemnly ar- 
gued, and decided, and settled — and then come to England all the 
details, all the discussions, all the documents j so the Council is 
constantly engaged in the minutest affairs j and so is the Court pf 
Directors at homej while the weightier matters, justice and judg- 
ment, are frequently lost sight of in the overwhelming frivolities 
which are always pressing upon attention. Every body will have 
the decision of the Governor in Council j but the Company’s con- 
fidence is so Small in the said Governor, that they require every de- 
tail to be communicated to themselves, while the Governor makes 
the same demand on all the subordinate authorities. All hang upoh 
one another— parts of the same system, each rising;, all rising, and 
keeping in its entirety that ladder of promotion which, happen what 
may, serves as a means of mounting, and encourages every one who 
is on the step below to look to the step above as one to which he 
will ascend, so long as the system continues, not as a matter of merit, 
but as a matter of course. 
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* And you ask what is the remedy for all tlus ? What shall tno- 
aify or rriend this system of general jobbing ? * just that which re- 
forms a|)tise3 elsewhere — namely, public opipioi). Admit jn^e^ 
pendent Europeans — encourage them to settle— encouriige them to^ 
speak freely-^allow no power to banish them by arbitrary inter- 
ference if they shall utter words unpleasing to the ears of men in 
power. Should they commit offences against the public good — ■ 
should they libel or slander — let them be visited, not by despotic, 
but by judicial authority. Gross injustice would soon be checked — 
Secretaries, Boards, and (Councils, would not venture upon enor- 
mities — the supreme authority might safely divest itself of the 
greatest portion of its cares — and inferior functionaries would be 
<)|)emted on by all the motives of reward and punishment. There 
would be time then, and space, to legislate and improve — and, above 
all things, to codify — while (>ur statute-book is yet manageably 
small, and our lawyers have not become mighty enough to form a 
strong and separate sinister interest, opposed to all amendment. 
Instead of stagnation, there would be activity j instead of indif- 
ference, zeal ; instead of distrust, co-operation. The departments 
of (Jovernment w’onid be each engaged in its proper functions j and 
the central power might be employed in those magnificent plans of 
goof/, for which this immense empire offers so splendid a field. 
Now we are visited by a three-fold Government, without unity— 
a Government local, directorial, and royal.’ 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Madras, October 1, 1828. 

' Since the period of my last writing you, viz., 22d of August, we 
have had many arrivals from England j amongst them the Hon, 
Company’s four J3engal and coast ships, several chartered ships, and 
numerous free traders. By the former arrived his Majesty’s 26th 
regiment of foot, — a very fine body of men, under the command 
of Colonel Oglandcr, sent out to relieve his Majesty’s 30th regi-, 
inent. The 26th, on landing, took up the duty in Fort St. George^ 
relieving his Majesty’s SOth regiment, which corps has marched 
for Trichinoply to relieve the :k)th regiment, which will then pro- 
ceed forthwith to the Presidency, to embark for England. 

‘ By the chartered ships arrived a great many recruits for the 
Honourable Company’s Artillery and European regiments : it is 
very remarkable, that the greater part of the recruits that come to,- 
India for the Flfonourablc Company’s Army, are invariably 
horn Ireland J and they are frequently connected with some of the 
uoble families of the Emerald Isle; many of them are alsp 
sional men; nor are the daughters of Erin apparently loath to quit 
Its shores, as a very numerous portion of them seem to accompany 
the gallant youths. 

‘ The Committee of Health continue zealous in their exertions for 
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promoting every measure likely to forward the object for which 
they were constituted : they have recently had pjac^ under their 
direction several European non-commissioned 'officers, and a strong 
body of coolies, (labourers,) who have been employed in cutting 
down a great deal of wild bamboo, prickly pears, and other plants 
and trees, that were in fiituations tending to obstruct the free circu- 
lation of air, the benefit resulting from which is generally felt and 
acknowledged. Indeed, Madras was never niore healthy than it is 
at present. In the beginning of this month a few cases of cholera 
occurred amongst Natives, but not of a serious nature, and arising 
more from exposure to damp, inattention to diet, and imprudence 
or neglect, than from any atmospheric or locah cause. 

‘ An unfortunate occurrence took place atArcot about two months 
ago: two young officers, in discussing some delicate matters, quar- 
relled at the cavalry mc&s-lablc there, when one of them struck the 
other a blow 3 both were placed in arrest, and have since been tried 
by a general court-martial 3 and the unfortunate youth who struck 
the blow has been cashiered. Inclosed you have the court-martial, and 
the remarks issued on it by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘ A corps dramatique of amateurs has lately been organised 
amongst us, with a veteran officer as their leader 5 and measures 
are in forwardness for getting np entertainments which promise to 
amuse us during the ensuing cold season : the late balls have also 
been better attended, and private parties arc very frequent. 

* The public here have been amused of late with accounts of a 
Native who is said to possess the wonderful faculty of sitting in the 
air. He is a Malabar llrahinin, middle aged, and ratlier slightly 
made : he has exhibited before our Right Honourable Governor, and 
at various other gentlemen’s bouses 3 but be appears to dislike 
many spectators witnessing his display of seemingly supernatural 
powers. Much speculation has been excited to account for this 
strange phenomenon. Some look upon it as a trick similar to 
others with which Europeans are often amused at seeing Natives 
perform 5 others really believe the individual to be possessed of the 
secret of 

“ Vaulting to his scat in air, — thin air.” 

But there is very little difficulty in discerning that it is a mere 
trick. He is habited in a richer silken dress than is usually worn 
by persons of his appearance : his apparatus consists of a piece of 
plank, to which four pegs are fastened, forming it into a kind of 
stool, upon which, in a brass socket, and through a hole in the stool, 
he places upright a hollow bamboo of considerable length, over 
which he puts a kind of crutch, and covers it with a piece of leather 3 
some of his attendants then surround him completely with a thick 
blanket, allowing him, however, sufficient room to move about, but 
obstructing all observation from the spectators 3 after remaining in 
this, his sanctum sanctorum, for about fifteen or eighteen minutes, 
he gives a signal, and the blanket is dropped, when lo ! our hero is 
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beheld sitting cross-legged in the air, about four feet from the 
earth, and touching nothing but the top of the bamboo, on which 
bis one wrist rests ^ with the other hand he makes his salaams to 
the wondering spectators, and is employed counting his beads j he 
generally remains in this position from twelve to fifteen minutes 5 
when the blanket is again suspended round him, and about ten 
minutes is taken to remove the mysterious cause of his buoyancy, 
daring which time a gurgling noise is heard, and he is then again 
beheld amongst his fellow-beings ; in addition to this, he is said to 
possess the power of remaining under water for hours together, 
and even to suffer himself to be buried under ground for several 
days. 

^ Major-General the Earl of ('arnwath, appointed to the Staff of 
the Madras Army, has recently arrived here from Calcutta, and 
assumed the command of the Southern Division of the army. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Otto, Quarter-Master General of the Madras 
army, is about returning to Europe, and the Deputy Quarter- Master 
Geneial, a Major Daiison, succeeds him. 

" An old civil servant of the Honourable Company, who held the 
lucrative situations of Principal Collector and Magistrate of Madras, 
died a few weeks since under rather equivocal circumstances as 
report goes j and it is now said that, since his decease, a sad deficiency 
hiis been discovered of the Company’s funds, of which he had con- 
trol, and, as usual on such occasions, the Native serv^ants in the 
department appear to be deeply implicated.’ 

‘ Madras, Dec. 31, 1828. 

* Another dull month has passed over our heads, bringing us to 
the close of 1828. We have expected ships from England all the 
month, but are till now without them, consequently we are indebted 
to the sister Presidencies for European intelligence j several ships 
that sailed from England in June last for this port have not yet 
made their appearance here ; among them is the* free trader Rock* 
in^ham,^ (Captain Hornblow. The weather throughout the month 
has been moderate, but blowing, in general, pretty fresh from the 
nortlu-west ; we have not, how’ever, had the usual quantity of rain, 
which will be felt soon should we not have a further supply. In. 
the interior, it is said, the quantity of rain that has fallen is equal 
to former years, and quite sulhcient for the purposes of cultivation, 
the tanks, &c., being full. 

' A few cases of cholera have again occurrred, and it has^proved 
very fatal amongst the officers and men of H. M.-30tlI regt., 
stationed at Wullajahbad. 

" It has long been known, that many of the suggestions for re- 
trenchments, which were issued from Leadenhall Street in 1823-24, 
have never yet been attended to in India : but tho.se orders having 
been so often repeated, the supreme Government, it is said, have at 
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la«t resolved to make at least a show of obedience, and many im- 
portant changes are talked of as being to take place. Two Fi- 
nance Committees, one civil, the other military, aye forthwith to 
assemble at Calcutta 5 the members are to be a civil and a military 
officer from each of the three presidencies : from Madras are de- 
puted Colonel Conway, C. B., Adj. Gen. of the army, and Mr, 
Russell, of the civil service. Amongst other economical steps 
spoken of is the abolition of the Penang Government, and render- 
ing that island a dependency of one of the Indian Governments. 
It is said to be in agitation to ecjunlise and assimilate, as nearly as 
possible, the allowances of all civil and military officers : "it is not 
expected this will make much difference here ^ but in Bengal ihe 
deductions will be very considerable, particularly from the army. 

' A great movement is now taking place amongst the array of this 
establishment, regiments exchanging stations, &c. Two regiments 
of Native infantry, viz. the 19th and S3d, are under orders to em- 
bark for our new settlements in Ava, to relieve those now there, a 
promise having been made to the Sepoys, when embarking in 1826’, 
that they should be relieved in three years. But there is a report of 
the intention of the Governor-General to abandon these possessions, 
as they are found to be so extremely expensive and unproductive. 

^ A good deal of gaiety is going on amongst the ffishionable world 
here at present. Our Right Honourable Governor ushers in the 
new year with a grand entertainment at the Banqueting Room to- 
morrow evening, the 1st of.Tanuury. Our gallant ('omrnander-in- 
Chief has issued upwards of three hundred cards of invitation for a 
party on the occasion of christening his infant child. An old bache- 
lor gave a splendid party, two nights ago, to a young lady. We 
are to have a fancy dress and masked ball on the Twelfth Night. 
Our theatricals continue to amuse and prosper 3 and our races 
are soon to take place. 

* W. B. Anderson, Esq., a civil servant of the Honourable Com- 
pany on this establishment, has been appointed Sheriff of Madras 
ibr the ensuing year, to the siir])rise of many, and the disappoint- 
ment of some, as there were several other candidates for it.’ 


The following correspondence has taken place between Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor* CJencral of India, and the inhabi- 
tants of Madras. The testimony paid by the latter seems to have 
been fully merited ; but the eulogies bestowed on the present 
Governors of INIadras and Bombay appear to us to resemble more 
the unmeaning compliments so lavishly interchanged at public din- 
ners, than the deliberation of a written correspondence would justify : 

' To the Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

* Governor- Gene fal of India, 

' My Lord, — Your Lordship’s determination to I’eceivC no public 
marks of respect during your short residence amongst us, restrained, hovf- 
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ever sloeert 

upon yopr s«fe ^mTsl at o^yi>niF''iiiginner TOfenaaArt 

way«o ai^me the chi|5£autlioriity of, JJritUh India. s* 

‘ The bep^yolesce, , mqderatian, and; justiei which eharacteriied Wlilfc 
liorasnip 1 epunsels bs Govermy of tUis Pi*e6idencf ara deeply HopreeNfld^ 
upon the ffliDtls of all classes of the jiopulation of the^e territofiea^ mk 
are the best pledges that the exercise of these great qualities will be qotu* 
inensurate with the extent of the vast empire now committed to yom 
superintending care. ^ 

‘ Animated with these sentiments, we approach your Lordship with the 
expression of our confident hopes, that Proridence will sustain you 
through the labours to which you are called, and crown a long life spent 
in the successful service of your country, with public gratitude and ho- 
nourable repose. 

‘ Signed by all the principal inhabitants at Madras, in whose behalf 
the address was transmitted to Lord W. Bentinck, by the Honourable 
.T, H. D. Ogilvie, and Major-General Sir John Dovcton. 

^ Madradf August ^ 1829 .* 

The following is his Lordships Answer. 

‘ Gentlemen, — When I now publicly declare, what, since I left thd 
i^overiimcnt of Fort St. George, I have never ceased upon every occasion 
to assert, that in my sincere belief, no Sovereign in the world could boast 
of possessing a greater proportion of distinguished civil and military 
officers than those then belonging to that Presidency, what need I say 
more to describe the deep and lasting gratification which I must derive 
fi’oin your address, subscribed as it has also been by others, the most 
respectable residents at Madras, whose favourable ‘ oi>inion I highly 

I am thoroughly convinced that your estahlishmcut has always con* 
tinned to maintain its ancient character. Under luy immediate and ex- 
cellent predecessor. Lord (;iive, the true principles of Indian Govern- 
ment had been worked up to the highest pitch of elevation. Through 
every part of the administration there prevailed an exalted sense of ho- 
integrity, an extraordinary display of -zeal and activity in 
the discharge of every public duty. Mine was only the humble task ^of 
keeping up what had been so happily established. Of the acts of my 
successors I can have but little knowledge ; but your late lamented Go- 
vernor and my esteemed friend, was. at the time I ha\e been speaking of. 
associated with other great names, Webb, (;iose, and along list of living 
cluirut'ters whom it might be invidious to mention, and engaged in the 
same distinguished career. In his hands the system can have lost no- 
thing of Its vigour and purity. I feel assured it will not be less zealously 
maintained by your present Governor, brought up in the same schooE 
esteemed by the virtuous men of that day, and subsequently the confident.. 

tial secretary of one of our most upright Prime Ministers. ' 1 

Permit me to add, that it is no slight confirmation of my old 9ud 
uevcr-ceasing impressions, that two successive Governors of Fort St. 
vreorge have been chosen from its own establishment; and that a third 
iroin the ^rvice, inferior to none of those who have most adorned the 
annals of British India, now presides over the Government of BVmhay. 

With a sincere hope that great public services In India, as elsewhere, 
may ever continue tt^secure theur due reward in public honours and in 
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the national ^^ratitude, and with every hope that yWt jS^fonrabte renu- 
tation may be handed dowp unaullied to. the Utest. hour of )^rUUh|li^8 
in the £atit| 1 have the honour to be your attached eervan't^ 

CSigned) * W. d , BRNTiNhiL 

* Calcu/fay Septembeft 162 B .* ' ^ 

* Bombay, December 2^ 1828. 

* I have very little news of public interest to offer you from h^ce* 
The great contest between the Government and the Jutlges has 
occupied all thoughts for some time past ; and certainly the'^vJiiuse 
of the latter has gained ground by time and reflection, THe shme 
surveillance is exercised over the press as usual ^ and the Ehiitor of 
^ The Bombay Gazette’ has received a sharp reproof for Govern- 
ment for some unguarded paragraph in his paper. Sir Charles 
Malcolm is proceeding very actively with various alterations ip the ‘ 
marine department j and Sir John Malcolm, our Governor, b be- 
ginning to entertain serious thoughts of returning to England. 
His state of health induces him to think, that if he remains much 
longer he may be called upon to leave his post very suddenly j and 
as he wishes to be replaced by some worthy successor, it is said 
that he has written home to express his wi.sh, that he may be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, as the only person in India known 
to him who is equal to the task ! This is the Bengal Civil Servant 
who took so distinguished a part in the cruel proceeding's against 
the house of Balmer and Co., of Hydrabad j and from this it may be 
safely inferred, that Sir John’s taste is rather in favour of the arbi- 
trary mode of settling all Government disputes.’ 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Abbott, G. Lieut., 15th N. I., app. to Pioneers.— C. Aug. 23. 

Armstrong, R., Lieut. -Col, to resume com. of Bangalore. — M. Sept. 28. 

Abdy, J. N., Capt., Artill., returned to duty.— M. Oct. 3. 

Anderson, G, W., Esq., to be Puisne Judge of Sudder and.Dewanee and Sud- 
der Foujdary Adwlut.— B. Oct. 6, 

Andrews, W. C., Mr., to be First Assist to the CoUec.and Magis. of Kalra, &c., 
— B. Oct 6. 

Ardien, G., Capt., 8lh N. I., to be Major, v. Tweedy, prom.— B. Sept 18. 

t enson, R., Capt., 11th N. I., to be an Aid-de-camp to Gov.-Gen.-r-C. Sept 26. 
whop; G. yv., Ens., 7th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Marshall, prom., v.Pallock, 
dec.— C. Sept 26. 

Bousfield, H., Assist-Surg., app. to Med. dutiei of Cirijl Station of Myopoone, 
V. Clarkson, prom.— C. Oct 3. . 

Baker, W, E., Ist Lieut., Eng., app. to do duty with Sapp«rs and Miners at 
Alleyghjir.— C. Sept. 8. j i . 

Bidter, <j|P., Lieut- Col, rem. from 25th N. I. to 2d Eur. ref Sept 8- 
Brown, C., Lieut.-Col., Cora, of ArtiH., to be a Brigadier for annually Inspecting 
forife Artill-— C. Oct 3. > . ’ ' . . 

Brooks, W., Lieut.-CoI., Infantry, to be Lieut* Gd» Com., r, Wji^pneliO) dec., r. 
Nation, dec.— C. Oct. 11. 
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Bftfrett, W., Vet-Swrfc. rem. from 6th to 3d Lt. C. Sept 16. 

Brcmner, C. S., Cad^t towm. to Ena.— C. Ofct 11. ^ 

Baddeley, W, C.i rem. from 4lat^ 63d N. I.^-C, Sept. 24. ' 

Bishop. S. P., to take com. of 53d N. I.— C. Sept 24. 

Burt, J. R., Cdrnet, rem. from 8th to Ut Lt. Car. — C, Sept. 24. 

Bracken, John, Lieut., 29th N. I., returned to duty.— rC. Sept. 24. 

Bruere^ J. O. S., Esq., to be Regis, to Zillah Court of Chittoor. — M. Oct. 3. 

Bruce, Esq., to be Head Assist, to Principal Collect, of Ncllore. — M, Oct. 3. 

Bruce, 0., ^^.-'Assist-Surg^., retired. — M. Sept. 16. 

Butterwoi^, W. I., Capt., 30th N. L, to be Aasi6t.-Quartcr-Ma8.-Gen. of Army, 

V. Strait, prom. — M. Sept. 26. 

Burry, W. S., Capt., 2d Lt. Car., returned to duty. — M. Oct. 3. 

Bury, W. S., Capt, 2d Lt. Cav,, on furl. — M. Sept. 30. 

Bainbridge, J. H.,‘Mr., to be Assist to Coilec. and Mngis. at Ahmednuggur. 
— B. ^.24. 

Bell, Alex., Mr., to be Junior Acting Deputy Warehouse Keeper. — B. Oct 20, 
•Brown, W., Lieut, 69th N. I., to be Capt of aComp., v. Hickman. — C. Oct, li. 
Buriowes, R. E., H. M’s. 20th regt., to be Private Sec. to the Hon. Gor., v, Sir 
A. Campbell.— B. Oct 10. 

Barnewell, R., Major, to proceed to England overland, with despatchies. 
—B. Oct 11. 

Biirues, Lieut, Dop.- Assist. Quar.-Msist.-Gen. with the Cutch Subsid. Force, to 
be attached to the hcad-qunr. of the depart of Presidency. — B. Oct 13. 

Baillic, E. H., Esq-, to be Puisne Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut. — B. Oct. O’. 

Bell, Alex., Esq., to be Officiating Judge and Criminal Judge of the Northern 
Concan. — B. Oct 6. 

Blair, G. M., Mr., to be First Assist, to the Coilec. and Magis. of Poonah, v. 
Shoolapoor, &c. — B. Oct. 9. 

Barclay, J., Capt, 24th N. I., to be Maj., v, Napier, invalid. — B. Oct. 27. 

Boyd, W. S., Mr., to be Acting Coilec. and Magis. of Poonah. — B. Oct 25. 
Browne, W.J., Lieut., 8tli N. I,, to be Capt., v. Arden, prom, to act as Brig.* 
Maj. in the northern districts of Guzerat. — B. Sept 18. 

Campbell, C., Super. Surg,, app. to Cawnporc— C. Aug. 23. 

Cotton, H., Ens., 67th N. I,, to be Lieut, v. Lawrence, prom. — C. Sept 26. 
Cochrane, M., Riding Master, rem. from 2d to 1st brig. Horse Artill. at Cawn- 
pore. — C. Sept. 4. 

Collinson, W. C. P., Ens., app. to do duty with 2lth N. I. at Cawnpore. 
— C. Sept. 8. 

Clarke, J., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I. — C, Sept. 8. 

Carter, H., Ens,, to do duty with 50th N. f. — C. Sept 8. 

Cunliffc, R. H., Lieut.-Col. Com,, posted to 4th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Cruickshank, G., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 11. 

Currie, Claud, Surg., to be Cantonraent-Surg. J[at Bcigaum, v. Moore, prom. 
— M. Sept 16, 

Christmas, D., Mr., admitted Veter.-Surg., posted to Ist brig. Horse Artill., 
— M. Sept. 19. 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 43d N. I. to Ist Eiir. reg. — M. Sept 15. 
Cullen, Wm., LieuUCol., Artill., posted to 2d batt— M. Sept. 28. 

Carnwath, the Eari of, Maj.-Gen., his Majesty’s Ser,, appointed to com. of t|ie 
Southern Division of the Army. — M. Sept. 28. 

Carden, W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Sept. 23. 

Campbell, John, Capt., his Majesty's 39th reg., to be Aid-de-Camp to Major- 
Gen. Sir A. CampbeU.— M» Sept. 23. ^ 

Clayhill, G.D., Lieut, 40th N. I., returned to duty.— M. Oct 3. ^ . 

Chamier, Edward^ Mr., to be Supernumerary Assist, to CoUieG. Maiis. in 
Southern Concan,— R Sept 24. 

Clarke, J., Capt, 22d N. L, comm. Guzerat, Prov Batt, placed At d^posal of 
Cora.-in-CWef, for regimental duty.— B. Oct 13, 
o n o 
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Cumming, J.P., Lieut., 2d European regt., to lid Cab^d, r,;S 
-B. 0c^i3.x , ' . 

CAJ»j>lteU» Neil,,Ca||*#i l>dlW^y>AM*%nt Qaai;jrMa%Gei^jjM 
to act as Assistant Quarter>Ma8t.>Uen. With Cfae OuiBcbwa 
~B. Oct. 13. , , 

Campbell, J., LicntefiABt, Acting Deputy ,A88ia^^^Q^arter-^a^te^•^nefal 
-with the PoonaU 4ivi»ioni to do duty wipi tbe Ma|ijra forced y. ^eilXaiapbell. 
— B. Oct. 13. ' ^ ’ '' ' ' \ 

Oogan, Ho LmuLii to be Ataistant Supejintendant Ma):iAA D.epAt‘r, 'y. 

— B. Oct. 11. ^ 


Chambers, R. G., Mr., to be Second Assist. tothe.CoUec, and J^agl^jof l^urat, 
and Acting First Assist, to ditto, — B. Oct. 6’. . 

Clarke, C., Lieut., 21st N.I., in charge of the Coal Mines in Xut(^, ptt^at 
the disposal of the Coiiu-in* Chief, for regimental duty.— -ll. Nov. 5. , , 
Crawley, C., Capt,, Brig. Maj. in Cntch, to take charge of the Dep. Awi^^^r.- 
Mast. -Gen’s Office, v. Burns. — B. Nov. 11, ^ ■ 

X««nini{h:im, H., Ens., to take rank and to be poRtcd24th N. I., v.y^Han^ 
prom.— B. Oct 27. “ 

Christie, J., Ens., 31fit Mad. N.I., on furl, to Eur. for healtb.-rB, Sept. 18. 


Delamain, John, Lieut.-Col., 58th N. I., to be Com, of Fortreaa at Agra. 
-C. Sept. 19. 

Dickey, E. J., Lieut., 14th N. 1., to be Adj., v. Maegeorge.— C. Aug. li{3. . . 

Davidson, W. W., Ena,, todo duty with 50th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Denty, H. F., L‘eut.-CoI., posted to (Jtli N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Deas, A. F. C., Ens., rem. from 46th N. 1. to do duty with 62d N, I. — C. Sept. 16. 

Davidson^, C., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C, Oct. 11. 

Davidson, F. U., Citdet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 11. 

Duff» Wni., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Luxmore, dec. — C. Oct. U. 

Dickson, J. H., Mr., adm. as an Assist. -Surg. — C.-Oct. 11. 

DelafossG, H., Capt., Artill., returned to duty. — C. Sept. 24. 

Davis, Maj., 2d Native Vet. batt., transferred to Pension List. — M. Sep^. 16. 

Do Montmorency, H. F., Lieut, 3d Lt Cav., to return to hU situation §s Dcp.- 
AaRist-Quartcr-Master-Gcn. of Army, v. Butterworth.— M. Sept. 16. 

Dalzell, A. A., the Hon. Capt, his Majesty’s 49th foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the 
Right Hon. Maj.-Gen. the Karl of CarnwatU. — M. Sept 23. 

DiD/ell, W. D., Capt., 16th N. 1., returned to duty. — M. Oct 3, 

Drever, J., Capt., lUlh N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept .22. 

Dawson, R., Capt., Ist Lt. Cav., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Oct. 13. 

Dow, J., Assist. Slug., (M.D.,) to be Vaccinator to the north-east division of 
Guierat, v. Love, dec. — B. Nov. 6. 

Dyke, W. H., Mr., to be Assist to the Principal Collec. in theSputhemMabratta 
Country. — B. Oct 31, ' , 

Ewart, J., Lieut., 55th N. I., to be Adj., v. O'Hara, rem. to 2d Local Horse. 

' — C. Aug. 30. 

Eyre, E. VV., Mr., adm. Assist-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garrii^ Surg. 
of Fort St. George. — M. Sept. 16. 

Escombe, W., Mr., to be 3d As-sist. to Collec. and Magis, in Notthern* Concan. 
— B. Sept 24. 

Elliot, W., Mr., to he Acting Sub-Collector in Southern Mahratt8,,v. Steven* 
«on.<^B. Sept. 24. 

Elliott, H. R’., adm. Assist Surg. on Estab.— B. Oct. 11. 

Erskine, James, Mr., to be First Assistant, to the Resident at Baroda) 

— B. Oct. 6. 

Elwell, E., Ens., 2d Gren. N. L, on furl, to Eur, for health.-*-B. Nov, 8. 

Fisber, the Rev. H, S., to bo District Chaplain at Barrackpore,tmd Chi^ain to 
Gov.-Gen. — C. Sept 12. 

Fraser, T„ Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th Lt. Cav.— C. Aug. 23. 

Ford. J., Veteri-Surg., posted to Ist Lt. Cav.— C. Aug. 23. , 

Fitz’gWald, C., Maj., 6th Lt. Cav., tO be an Honorary Aid-de-camji.— C. Sept.2o. 
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Fisher, T., 2^to let clasi of De^u^ Asu8t.-QiUurter*MMter« 

Farmer, C., Uti^i 2»|i8t to be Adj., r. Gray, prom. — C. Sept. 8. ’ 

Frazer, H., !•$ npp^to do dufy with Sappera and Miners. 

.-C. Sept. 8. 

Ferries, J. H., Ens., Jo do duty with 7th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Ford, J., Vet.-Si!|iTg!j to do duty with Ist Lt. Cav. — C. S^. 8. 

Forbw, W., Lieut., 61st If. I., to be Capt. of a Company, y. Wymer, prom. 
— C.Oct. 11. 

Fendall, H., Lieut, 2dth N. I., to be Capt. of aCotnp., V. Hutchinson, prom. 
— C. Oct. 11. 

Findon, W., Sdrg., to do duty with 17th N. 1. — C. Oct. 11. 

Freeman, C, H. S., Lieut, 47th N. I. — C. Sept. 24. 

Filson, R., Sen. Assiat-Surg., to be Surg. — M. Sept. 16. 

Foord, H. S., Capt., Artill., posted to 4th batt. — M. Sept. 28. 

Farquharson, J. H., Mr., to act as Sen. Assist-Judge, and Session Judge of 
Poonah at Sholupoor. — B. Nor. 6. 

Fawcett, Henry, Lieut, Ht Lt. Car., to be an extra Aid-de-camp to the Hon, 
Gov. — ^B. Oct. 15. 

Fawcett, £. G., Mr., to be Second Assistant Judge and Criminal Judg^ of Surat. 
— B. Oct 30. 

Garbctt, C., adm. as Assist.-Surg. — C. Sept. 26. 

Guthrie, C. S., Ist Lieut., Eng., to do duty with Sappers and Miners.— C. Sep. 8. 
Gurnell, R. M., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I. — C. Sep. 8. 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col, rcm. from 14th to 49th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Garner, J., Licut-Col., rem. from 43d to 29th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Garrett, E., Ens., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master to 1st extra, reg., 

R. Garrett.—- C, Sept. 12. 

Garrett, Edward, Ens., 69th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Brown, prom. — C. Oct, 11. 
Gale, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 42d to .37th N. I. — C. Sept. 24. 

Garrett, W. T., Lieut., Artill,, on furl, to Eiir. for health. — C. Sept. 19. 

Grierson, J., Surg., on furl, to Eur. — C. Oct. 11- 
Gray, A., Capt,, 28th N. L, returned to duty. — M. Oct. 3. 

Gordon, John, M.r, to be Siipernumary Assist, to Collector and Magistrate la 
Southern Concan. — B. Sept. 24. 

Gedley, T., Capt., 11th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Oct. 9. 

Graham, G., Capt., H. M.’s 2d or Queen's Royals, to bfe Mil. Sec. to the Hon- 
Gov., r. Frederick. — B. Oct. 10, 

Glass, H. H., Esq., to be Registrar of the Sudder Dewnnee and Sudder FouJ- 
daryAdawIut. — B. Oct 6. 

Gordon, F. R., Lieut., 25tli N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Nor. 6. 

Griffith, G. J., Assist. Surg., allowed to resign. — B. Nor. 11. 

Hammond, the Rev. A., to be Chaplain to the Old Church. — C. Sept. 12. 

Harris, J., Veter.-Surg., posted to 3d Lt, Cav. — C. Aug. 23. 

Hamilton, C., Lieut., 22d N. I., to officiate as Maj. of brig, to troops in Oude, 
V. Smallpage. — C. Aug. 23. 

Hall, J. W., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Sub-Assistant-Com.-Gen., v. Ebhart 
— C. Sept. 26. 

Haggart, C., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Sept. 26. 

Hennessy, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 20th N. I. at Keitah.— C. Sept. 5. 
Hayward, F. T. C., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 3. 

Hampton, VV. P., Ens., to do duty with 40th N. 1. — C. Sept. 8. 

Hadden, D., Eiia., to do duty with 13lh N. I.— C. Sept. 8. 

Harris, J., Vet.-Surg., to do duty with 3d Lt. Cav. — C. Sept. 8. 

Hodgson,.!. A., Maj., Inf., to be Licut.-Col., v. Brookes, prom.— C. Oct. 11. 
Harris, J., Vet-Surg., rem. from 3d to 6th Lt. Car. — C. Sept, 16. 

Hutton, C., Ens., 20th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Ximencs, — C. Oct. 11 . ‘ 

Hickman, J. p., Capt., 69th N. I., transf. to Invalid Estab. — C. Oct«ll. 

Hamilton, J., Cornet, 9tb Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Mahouo, proni.--*C. Oct. 11. 
“utdiinson, T, F,, Capt., 20th N. 1., to be Maj., v. Paul, prom.— C. Oct. 11, 
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~A. «.,,Eo 8., pos^e^io iXttf'S. I.7rl^ A - 

jnytioP) A. G., Capt.,* Artill., rem. froto 4tii to 3d bat£“*m. 4o. 

H*Bjm(>D, Irt Idf^, *? «“P*n»te“4:®ngnH«l»,.i>v 

SoulWn Division., T. Be8t.---M. Oct. 3. % •», 

H«^rsoi4A SWn hw Mi^eity’s 81#tb foot, to a^t as Pepoty Inipec.^Of hig. 

Majesty’s Hospital, v. Brown, dec.^M. Sept. 30. ^ 

Hasker, W. C., Capt., 3d Native Vet. batt., on furl, to Eur.— M. 3ept. l9. 
fiSgliC8,E.,Efi8.,‘39lbN.I./onftirl--’^^-^®Pt-^0* „ , „ .v.. 

Hunt, B., Mr., to be Acting Ist Assist, to CoUactor at Poonah.— B. Oct. 20. 
ftbgg, C. R., Ens., 2d Eur. regt., to be Lieut., v. Cuimning, dec.— B. Oo« 
Harris, Edward W., Lieut., to officiate as General Agent for Transpotlii, Ac. 

-^B. Oct. H. ^ 

Henderson, James, Mr. to act as Puisne Judge of the Courts of Svllli#iUe- 
wanee and Sudder Foujdary Adawlut, and as Commissioner for the Botliths^ 
4feiratta Country, V, Ironside.— B. Nov. 1. „ « 

HaWfcftw, C. A., Ens., ^th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Browne.— B. Sept. 18; 

Hartly, J. C., Ens., rem, from 12tU regt. to Gren. regt.— B. Sept. 18. 

Ironside, Edward, Esq., to be Senior Puisne Judge of the Sudder Dewim^’and 
Sudder Foujdary Adawlut. — B. Oct. 6. 

Jacob, G. O., Surg., rem. from 2d to 4?th N. I.— C. Sept. 20. 

Jamieson, J. W. H., Lieut. 52d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. Oct. 11, 
Jefferies, R., Maj., rem. from 3d to 4th Nat. Vet. Batt.— M. Septi 15. 

Johnston, A., Surg,, on furl, to the Cape, and eventually to Eor. for health. 

— M. ^pt. 30. ^ 

Jones, E. W., Capt., 3d N, I., to command Guzerat ProTinrial Battalion, v. 

Clarke.-B. Oct 10. ^ „ A 

Jeflhry, It, Senior Supem. Ensign, to take rank, v. Hogg, prom.— B. Oct l3i 
Jones, H. E. D., Ens. rem, from 2d Gren. regt. to 12th regt.— B. Sept. 18. 
Knyvett, W. J. K., Lieut,, 6‘th Loc. Hors^ to be second in comiu., v. Hodges 
resigned. — C. Aug. 30. 

Kennedy, J. D., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. L— C. Sept. Iz. - , 

Knyvett, F., Lieut., to act as interp. and Quar-Mas. to 64th N. L» v. Candy. 
*~“C. Sept, 13. 

Kewney, rl., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C, Oct. 11. 

,Kinloch, J. J., Ens., rem. from 7th to27th N. I — C. Sept. 24, . , 

Kennedy, J. D., Kns., rem. from 43d to Ist N. L—C. Sept. 24* 

Knyvett, A., Lieut., 64tU N. I., on furl, to the Cape forhealfk— p. ?fpt 30. 
Kenn^ D, C., Lieut. Col. Oonim. rem. from 47th to alth, Or C. L. L 

Kirkland, N., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of Sea Customs in Guzeritt.'— B. 24, 
I^|ti8h, John, Esq., to resume his situation of Judge and Cfiu^iiial Jttogc of 

Kemhall, V, ic., Surgeon, to take charge of the European General Hdsptthl at the 
Presidency. — B. Nov. 6. , 

Lawrenco, H., Lieut, apd Brer. Capt., 67th N. I., to be Capt. of h Cdmp., v. 
M’Malion, i^tired.— Sept. 26. 

UtUer, J. H., Lieut, Qbl., posted to 14Ui N. I.-C. Sept, 8, , ; 

Lindesay, A. K., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2d Nusseree Batt.— C. Sept, 

Ludlow, E. H„ 1st .Lieut. 7th. Batt. Artill., to be Adj. v. DOyly, prom. 

Lane, C.IS! W., Capt., 2d N. I., to officiate as Assist, to Agent for timber at 
Nauthpore, V. Knyvett.— C. Oct. 11, 

Lindesay, A. K., posted to 58th N. L— C. Oct. U. /, c -u 

Lewin, W. C. J., Lieut., Artill. on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. Scjjit. 1J» 

Lane, J. T., Lieut., Artill. on furl, for health. — C. Sept. 13. 







Lumsdon^ 

'"2Sl 


LaTtgfdw^ ^ ^ 

liiddeli,‘^., ijie&t, ^'T}.if.| lo be Qt/ar^Muter Mih, u^^iajoj^&llee/ 

Lnn^nj G-> MK* A^tan^ to the CitItedtiit°tQ the Sfouljiern Coh^tl^! 
_-B. oct.,,31. , , ;. ^ ■' 

Muir, J., Mr., to be Assist, to Magit., «i^d to bn Collect, of N0d4e».*-C. Sap. 
MacgeorgOi i<Hitlt.«. 3^xtro ^*.1., app« 'tahFioBeers.--C. Aug. 23 . 

Mac]Kiotion,.K., AsaUta-Surg,,; afp. to Med. cbacge of 5yib N. I., v. Stewfrk 
C.Aog. 2.^. . . A 

Marshall, E., Lieut. 71st N. I., to be Capt, v. Anderson, prom., v. Jiuctmie, 

. ipyaUde-r-C. Sept. 26. , 

Munro, R.| Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Sept. 26, 

Mosley, W. B., Cornet, to do duty with 9tJi L. Car. ivt Cawapore.-^C^ 

Mitford, W. V., Comet, to do duty with lOtb L. Cav. at Meerut. — C. Sept^^jg. . 
M‘l>owell, J., Surg., rem. from 59th to 2d N. L — C. Sept. 20. 

Malone, E^w., Lieut. 9th L. Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Sn^ydprom. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

McDonald, J., Cadet, prom, to Ens, — C. 0'i6t. 11. 

Mee, J. E., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 11. 

Munro, J., Aaaiit.-Surg., posted to 58th N. I.— C. Oct. 11, 

Magratb, J., Asslst.-Surg., posted to 60th N. I.— C. Oct. 11. 

Macleod, C. M.', Assist -Siirg., to do duty with 53d N. I.— C. Oct. 11, 

Murray, T., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 53d to dlst N. I. — C. Sept. 24. 

M‘QHeeii, K., Assist.^Surg., on furl, to Eor. — C. Oct. 11. 

Marsh, W., Mr., to be Master Attend, at Mangalore. — M. Oct. 2. 

Montgomery, H. C., Esq., to be Uead-^Assist. to Principal Collee. and 
at Tanjore.— M. Oct. 7. 

Moore, M, S., Surg,, to, be Superintend. Surg., v. Owen, prom. — M. Sept. 16, ^ 
M'Dowall, Win., Lieut., Assist.-Surg., retired. — M. Sept. 16. 

Macarthur, Alex., Sen. Lieut, and Brer. Capt. dlst N. to be Capt.» v. Lemt, 
dec.—M. Sept. 19, 

M‘Cally, W. B., Ens., 4l8t N. I., to be Lieut., v. Macarthur, prom.-^M.SeptlO, 
Macqueen, L., Comet, rem. from 8th to 3d L. Cav. — M. Sept. 15. 

Monin, A., Lieut.*Col. Com,, posted lo 47th N, I. — M. Sept. 19. 

M‘Kenna, J. M., adm. Asslat.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr. Surg. of 
Poonatnallec. — M. Sept, 30. 

Mousby, R., Lieut., to be Surveyor of Concan Mar, Dep., v. Harris. — ^B. Oct. 11. 
Mills, R., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Broach, and Acting Collector and 
Magis. of Ahmednuggur. — B. Oct. 6* 

Mills, E. B,, Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Kaira, &c. — B. Oct. 6. 

Malet, A., Mr., to be Assist, to the Resident at Baroda, and Acting First Assist, 
to do,~.-B, Oct,. 6. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut.-Col., Grenadier regt., on furlough to the Cape for 
— k Nov. 6. 

Mitchell, J. M., Ensign, Ist European Inf., to be Interp. of Hlodbostanee Lan- 
guage.— B. Oct. 22. 

Major, J. P., Ensign, lltb N. I., to be Interpreter of Hindoostanfee Language. 
— B. Oct. 23. 

Moore, G., Lieut., 24th N. I., to be Capt., v. Barclay, prom!— B, Oit f7. 

Morris, W. R., Mr., to be Acting First Assistant to the Collectolr ttttd Magis. of 
Ahmednuggur at Naissichi.— B. Oct. 25, 

Mignau, R., Lieut., Ist Europ. regt., on fifri. to Europe for heallb.—B. Sept. 15, 
Nation, H. M., Ens., app^.tojdo duty with 23d N. L, at Moradabad*-*^. Aug. 30* 
Newton, T., Lieut.-Col., f6in. from 66th to 59tb N, L-— Sept. 24. 
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Neave. A.. Esq, to be ^ead AlsiKt/to^Prifec^r.-Coiiec. of Coimbatoio 

Nn^oh, H. «f., ucut, tiiafMf;'mHit’Eend<Mi‘to hiWl.vBsbifix^M. Sept. 26i^ 

Otto, R. B., Lieut-Col.Quar.-Mpa.-Gen.af Ar^||r, on furl. toEur.~-B4;ll(9|^t 16, 
Porves, J., Veter. Surg., rein, from 4ih L. Caa^C, S«^3* , - ^ 

Pax^r, W. 3., Ci^et, prom, to Ea8/^:£^t26,< > * > ii rr 

PWrtl> Jt Rl', Cadet, prom, to Eas.—C. Oct; S. M ^ , j, A io, 

Pockiinglou, W, T., Ens., to duty with 24th \N. Sept. C 
ProH 0., M^-Oen. eem. from 4th to 46tb Nv I.‘— C, Sept. 8. , 

Parker, W., Lieut., lt)ih L. Car. aad Afd-de*cai»p, to oemm. Cavalry detach. 

forming Commander-in-chiefs EsCort..— C. Sept. 18, . 

lUfHbtt, J., Caditt, promoted to Enaign.^ — C. Oet. 11. ,, 

Paul, T. H., Maj.|of Inf. to be Lient.-Col., v. Weston, dee.— C. Oct. ll. 

Porter, R. T., Esq. to be Head-Assist, to Prin. Collec. of Chingleput.— ^LOct.^. 
Frendergast, T., Esq., to be Assist to Principal Collec. and Magis* of Tanjore^ 
— M. Oct. 14. 

Vtrd&tki M. L., Lieut.-Col.-Comtn.) rem. from 34th, or C. L. L, to 16th N. I, 
— M. Sept. 17. 

PHiiikfejT. T., MaJ., Artill., posted to Ist batt.— M. Sept. 28. , ’ 

Palmer, 0., Mr., adm. AssisL-Surg., and app. to do duty under Canton. Sii^g, of 
*' St. liiomas’s Mount.— M. Sept. 30. 

Pitt, G. H., Mr., to be Second Assist, to Collector and Magis. at Broach. 
— B. Sept. 24. 

Pj^e, John, Mr., to be Acting Collector and Magis. of Poonab.—B. Oct. 6, 

Pitl, G. H., Mr.| to be Third Assistant to the Collector and Magis. in dan^ish. 
Oct. 10. 


RichardSf W.» Lieut-Col.-Com. at Agra, to be Brigadier on Estab., v. Croiton, 
Septi 19. 

Richards, W. H., 14th N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Thorpe, resigned, 
C. Aug. 23. 

Roasy Andrew, A 85 ist,-Surg., to be Surg., v. Law, dec.— C. Sept. 26. 

Riddell, W., Lieut., 60th N. I., to be Adj., r, Cobbe, rem, — C. Aug. 30. 

Reid, S., Lieut.-Col., rem, from 8th to 7th L. Cav.— C. Sept. 4. 

Ross. W. H., Ens., to do duty with Slst N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Rainsford, F., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I. — C. Sept. 8. 

Rogers, F.. Vet. Surg., to do duty with 7th L. Cav. — C. Sept. 8. 

Ramsay, G., Ens., 61st N. I., to be Lieut., v, Forbes, prom.— C. Oct. 11. 
Russell, H., Ens., 42d reg , to do duty with 20th N. 1.— C. Sept. 16. 

Renny, C., Surg., rem. from 47'h to 59th N. 1.— C. Sept. 20. 

Roberts, H. T., Maj., Cav., to be Lieut.-CoI., v. Arnold, dec.— C. Oct. U, 
Roebuck, G. D., Lieut,, 71st N. L, on furl, to Europe. — C. Sept. 19. 

Rait, ASex., Cadet, promoted to Cornet, appointed to do duljr with Ist Car. 
— M. Sept. 19. 

Robertson, C. M , Capt., llth N. I., app. to charge of details of sick of Regpents 
on foreign serv. at Wallajahabad, v. Leggatt — M. Sept. 23. 

Royes, S,. H., Assist.-Surg., perm, to enter on general duties of Army* 
-M. Sept. 23. 

Robertson, W. S., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Sept, 23. 

Rollo, R., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— M. Sept. 23. 

Rawstorne, T. A. H., Lieut., 6th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. $epfc.22. 
Romer, John, Esq., to bo Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Foujdary Adawlut, — B. Oct. 6. 

Rooke, B. P., A8.si8tant* Surgeon, to act as Dep.-Med.-Storekeeper at Bboojt v, 
Scott.— B. Nov. 11. 

Sawers, J., Super.- Surg., app. to Agra.— C, Aug. 23. 

Skipton, G., Supeiin.-Smg., rem. from Agra to Ssugor. — C. Aug.23. 

Spurgeon, A. C., Mr,, adm. as Assist.-Surg. — C. Sept, 26, 

Swiiu 7 , J., Sing., to he a Super.-Surg., on Estab., v. LaW;| d^c.— C. Sept, 26. 
Smith, S., Lieut.-Col., app. to 8lh L. Cav. — C. Sept. 4. 

Spry, H. II., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 32d N. I. — C. Sept. 13. 


Pro«iatr<j^ phangfs ^ 
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Sbair, Cadet, pramHo^SnlkT^G. O . 

Sneyd, R, H,, Capt, 9th t. €av., to be Maj., v* Eberts, ph^ini-Cr i 
Scott, J0th}i^li« t»he liMot;, v, ?ei^l,;p^., jij.r* 

Sandeman, J., Carfet', proml^tb'EAl.— C. Oct-fll' ” ^ H ^: 

Sturt, A. A., Cadet, frtto. to®ti#.*-C* 0«t. M.V , ; - - ♦A 

Swinton, W., Lieut.-Col., retn.lrovi 47th4o€8th N. I.--C. 24y ' : 

Strahan, Wm., Capt. Aaaiatf-Quar. Maa. Getji., of Army, to be JDep. ^Qpac. 

Gen.. V. Hanson, pmm. — Sept. 26. , \ 

Sale, H. W., Lieut.-Coi, rem.from lit Ear. rt!|'. to 43d. N. 6ept. U ,-•/ 

Stuart, S., Capt., noated to Carnatic Ear. ret batt. — ^M. Sept. 15. ' 

Short, R., Lient.-Col., posted to 47th N. M. Sept, 19. j * 

Sbeddon, Wpi-, Mr., admit. Assiai-Sarg., aed hpp. to do doty w^dtr 
of Fort St. George.~M. Sept. 23. . 

Spry, W. B., MaJ:, dlst N. h, returned to do duty.— M. Oct. 3. 4 

Scott, W., Lient. 43d N. I., returned to duty. — M. Oct. 3. 

Searle, C., Assist-Surg., ou furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept. 22. 

Swanston, C. Capt., Pay.-Mas. in freirancore, on furl, to N. S. Wa|e4 fi;>r 
health. — M. Sept. 23. 

Stracey, E. J., Mr., to be Supernum. Assist, to Collec. and Magis. at .Poomdti- 
-B. Sept. 24. ; , 

Stevenson, J. A. R., Mr., to be Secretary to the Hon. the Gov. during l^if tour, 
— B. Nov. 7. 

Stiles, H., Lieut., 2d European Inf., to act as guarter-Master. — B. Oct. 13. 
Sutherland, James, Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Citc}^ 
at Surat. — B, Oct. 6. 

Sims, Charles, Esq., to be Registrar to the Court of Appeal and Circuit of Sunit, 
— B. Oct. 9. 

Sutherland, James, Mr., to be Agent to the Governor at Surat. — Oct. •" 
SherrefP, J., Major, 2d European regt., to assume the command of the Brigade 
at Deesa, v. Litchfield. — B. Nov. 11. 

Scott, P., Mr., to officiate as Deputy Persian Secretary to Governm.— B. Oct. 24. 
Shortt, J. M., Lieut., 13th N. I., to be Line Adjutant at Deesa, ▼. Brown, proni. 
—B. Sept. 16. 

Turner, John, Surg., to be Surg. to Governor, Gen. — C. Sept. 19. 

'furner, O. P., Lieut., 61st N. 1., to be Interp. and Ouar.-Mas. v. Jenkiufi, ytf, 
-C. Aug. 23. 

Trower, C. F., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 7. , ^ , 

Tollemarhe, W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Oct. 11. 

Taylor, H., Assist.* Surg., posted to 64th N. 1 — C. Oct. 11, 

Thomson, H., Licut.-Col., 9th Lt. Cav., returned to duty.— C. Sept. 24. 
Trelawny, J. Capt, 51st N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Sept 16. 
Tumour, A. E. w., Lieut, 2l8t N. I. on furl, to Eur, for health. — M. S«^. 19- , 
Todd, W. F., Lieut 14th N. I., on furl.— M. Sept. 30. 

Tracey, C. A. H., Mr., to be Acting 3d Assist, to CoUec. and Magis. at Foonah. 
— B. Sept. 24. 

Tliomas, J,", Lieut., 16th N. I., returned to duty. — B. Oct 13. , 

Tvreedy, G., Senior Major of Inf., to be Col., v. Tfwlor, deceased. — B. Sept 18 ; 
Taylor, G. C., Capt., 2Cth N. L, on furlough. — B. I^pt. 18. 

Taylor, James, Esq., to be Second Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Ciitmit it 
Surat.— B. Oct. 6. 

Underwood, W. E., Esq., to be Regis, to Prov. Court of Appeal and Ciremt for 
Centre Diviisipn. — M, Oct 3. 

Underwood, G. A., Capt., Acting Cir. Engineer in South Div. on furl, to Ear. 
— M. Sept 22. 

Vaughan, J., Lieut.-Col. Com. Fort, and Town Maj., to be a Supernum. Aid- 
de-Camp. — C. Sept. 26. 

Vincent, W., Lieut-Col., posted to 25th N. 1. — C. Sept. 8. 

Vanzetti, G. L.,"Lieut., 5th N. I., on furl, to Eur.— 4J!. Sept. 13. 

Vaillant, F. N„ Ensign, 24tih N, I., to be Lieut, r, Moore, prom,— B. Oct. 27. 
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Wintle, the Her. J. D., to hp Dtet^^Mgliin «t B^haaijMife,^. 12. 
Wardrop, Alex., Aa*iat,“Surg., to be Surg., t. Webb, dec»— C.- Sept fto. , i ' 

C. H.. C^det* ^ 

Wilson, H. C., Lieut, to officiate as Intei^reter and Quar.>Master to 2&th 
r^OldUWd.— C. Ang.Se. 

Wyllie, A. M., Ensign, to do duty with 51st N. I.— C. Sept S. ^ 

Watson, W. Uf Lieut* Col, r»n) 0 «sd,£r 0 m ^ j&iroiwMt to4M^, L 
-TutiC. So]^. 8. ' - '■ » ' * 

Wymer, G. P., Capt., eist N. I., to be Major, v. Hodgson, prom.-r-ti 
Wa«illll|^ WiSiam, Atsist-Surgeon, app. to Medical Duties Citfl Sutioa of 
Fettenpoor, y, Laughton.— C. Oct 11. r\: 

Watson, J. A, D., Surgeon, to do duty with 35th N. I. — C. pct ll. » 

Wood> W. Hi, l^|eut-Col., rem. from 68th to 47th N. I.— C. Sept 24. J * 
Waters, E. F., Lieut-Col., rem. from 59th to 6‘6th N. I.— C. Sept. 24. 

Wild, C.F,, Major, 24tU N. I., appointed to charge of 26th N. L, v. 

— C. Sept. 24. ^ 

Worsley, T., Major, 45th N, I., app. to charge of 42d N. I.— C. Sept 24. 
WOri^y, A., Cadet, prom, to Ensign.— M. Sept. 19. 

Warrand, A., Assist.-Surgeon, removed from 35th to 21st N. I. — M. Sspt 19, 
Ware, R., Lieut, and Brev. Capt, H. M.'s .39th legt., to be extra Aide-de^Camp 
to Major-Gen. Sir A. Campbell. — M. Sept. 23. 

Watkins, J., Capt, 5th Light Cav., returned to duty.— M. Oct 3. 

Walter, H., Capt., 50tb N. I., returned to duty. — M. Oct. 3. 

Walker, J., Surgeon, app> to Medical Charge of Convalescent Hoepttal ai Maka- 
;^il^wer.—B. Oct 9. ^ ^ ^ . 

Willoughby, Capt., Acting Assist-Quar.-Mast.-General, Guicowar Subsidiary 
. Spcee, to resume his situatiou o^ Dep.*Assist.'Quar.*Ma8t>GeneTi4 with the 
Poonah Division. — B. Oct. 13. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Ahmednpggur, and Acting 
Collector and Magis. of fftroach. — B. Oct. 6. 

Wenn, C. W., Lieut and Adjutant, to act as (Quarter-Master of the Marine Bat- 
t^ion, V. Foster.— B. Nov. 11. 

Wcougli^ii, 0. C., Mr., to be Senior Assistant Judge and Ciiminnl Judge of 
Surat, to be stationed at Broach.— B. Nov. 1. 

Wyllie, M., Ensign, to take rank, and posted to 8th N. I., v. Hawkins, prom. 
-E. Sept. 18. 

Ximene^, H. J., Lieut., 20th N. I., transferred to Pension Estab.— C. Oct. 3. 
Young, D. S., Senior Assist.-Surgeon, to be Surgeon. — M. Sept, 16. 

BIRTHS. 

Apear, the lady of H. G., Esq., of a sou, at Calcutta, Sept. 27. 

Adams, tha lady of H., Capt*, Sun’eyor, of a daughter, at Sattara, Sept 10. 

BqhaU, the lady of J. W,, Esq., of a daughter, at Negapatam, Sept Id* \ 
Burt, the lady of T. W., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mymutoing, 
Sept 20. 

Blair, 4he lady of Capt., 3d Local Horse, of a daughter, at Saugor, Sept. 23. 
Bean, the lady of J. D. D., Lieut, 23d N. 1, of a daughter, , at Almorab, 
Sept. 20* 

Biddle, the lady of Capt, Artillery, of a son, at Bangalore, Sept ^3. 

Bromeld, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Bombay, Sept 27. 
Boyd, the lady of J., Esq., Pioneer Battalion, of a son, at Nimboole, Oct 10. 
Cureton, the lady of Capt., H. M.'s 16th, Queen's Lancers, (if a daoghtW'f, i» 

Seymour Street, Bryanston Square, April 11. ^ 

ClendoD, the lady of Lieut. H. C. M., of a daughter, at Colaba, ^pt. 30. 
Crocket, the lady of John, Capt country service, of a soh, at Girgaum, Oct 21. 
Campbell, the lady of D., Esq., Queen's Royals, of a daughter, at Maangon, 

Oct 21. „ , XT I 

Conwel), the lady of A., Esq., (M. D.,) Surgeon, bf a son, at Bombay, Nov. 1. 
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prumt^OMl, 

Mtrzftp<»re>f ^9. ^ 4^- »»;»■,,>(..»•- . ■. 

Douglatf the lady of C., IJMiWjUDfitorttldihiMafliliy, 

Octr' It. *' ,^‘. : I . . l»r I ,. . •• «*/ 

Dawson, the lady of Capt, Pay-Master of H. M.*s S9^ negit^ Of a^tghtW^ at 
Madras, Sept. 4^-. ui- # • . I v,i^'’' 

De Mtra, tfaelf^ of M„ Es^., of a4augliter^ at Eden HUH Mazagoli^ Get Hi ^ 
Dawker, the lady of Capt., 2a regt., of a daughter, at the Presid; (%i^ii,>lipa- 
bay, Au^. 12^ V. ■* ‘ 

Douglas^ the lady of Llautw^ 'Dep.»AssilBt. Commiss.^Geii., of .a^ Ihoglabr^ At 
Massubpatam, Aug. 13. i » 

Francis, the lady'of C. B., Esq., of a dau^iter, at Jessohe, Aug. 29. ' 
Farquharson, the lady of J. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a aau^ter, at 
Oct. 2. ^ 

Fawcett, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 7. 

Greenyvood, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 20. > . ' 

Goldingham, the lady of G., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at 'Negtpttam, 
Oct. 

Garraway, the lady of Lieut.- Col., of a son, at Bbewndy^ Sept. 20. 

Grey, Lady, of a son, at Garden Reach, Bombay, Aug. 30. 

Hawtrey, the lady of Lieut.-Col.-Comm., 3d Bengal Cavalry, of a son, at KlHidi, 
June 8. 

Holmes, the lady of Capt., 7th N. I., of a daughter, at Berhampore^ Oct. 10. 
Hands, the lady of F. W., Capt., 38th Madras regt, of a ton, a*. 

Sept. 12. . 

Harrison, the lady of E. B., Esq., Garrison-Surgeon, of a son, at BOl^ay, 
Sept. 13. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, of a daughtelr, af Bon^bi^y, 
Oct. 2. ' 

Jeffreys, the lady of the Rev. H., of a son, at Matoongha, Oct. 21. 

Lermit, the lady of A., Adjut. Local Corps, of a son, at Mundlafeirf Aug. 2. 
Lardner, the lady of H. W., Lieut, and Adjut., 50th N. L, of a son, at Bdgaiun, 
Sept. 20. 

Lucas, the lady of Lieut., 1st troop Horse Brigade, of a daughter, at MalMgaum, 
Sept. 20. 

Mourheton, the lady’of William, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mynpoo^, 
July 21. . * . ^ 

Mainwaring, the lady of T., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 8. 
Macdonald, the lady of Lieut., 2d Cav., of a daughter, at Arcot, Aug. 28. 

Nicholson, the lady of Malcolm, Capt., at Jubbulpore, Aug. 18. 

Nelson, tbe lady ot Robert, Esq., Civ. Serv.^ of a son, at Negapatam, Aug. l&. 
Owen, the lady of H. T., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Fattegkor, 
Sept. 23. 

Pigou, the lady of H. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuttack, Sept. 2. 

Proctor, the lidy of the Rev. T., (A. M.,) of a sbn, at Calcutta, Sept. j29. 

Palmer, the lady of W. P,, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Garden Reach, 
Oct. 8. ' " , 

Pearce, Uie lady of Dr. O., Assistant-Surgeon, 37th N. I., of a daoglitbrf at B*r- 
hampore. Sept. 25. 

Ronald, the lady of J., Esq., Assi 5 t.-Sorgeon, of a son, at Caldutta, Oct. 17. 
Russell, the lady of Lieut. -Col., Horse Artillety, of a daughter, at Poonab, 
Oct. 9. 

Russell, the lady Of Lieut. -Col., Horse Artll., of a daughter, at Poonah, Oct. 9. 
Shortlaiid, the lady of V., Esq., 36th regt., of a daughter, at Midnapore, 
July 28. 

Squires, the lady of Capt, H. M.'s 13tU Light Infantry, of a daughter, at Dina- 
pore, Sept. 2, 
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Birtksj Marriages, and Deaths* 


Stehelin, tlie l«dy of Brevet Ciipt., H. M.*® 13tH Liglit Iilfttttiy, of a daughter, 
at Dinapoire, Sept. 10. 

Seth, the lady of Lazar, Esq., or a son and heir# al Dacca, Sept 13. 

Sievwright, the lady of F., Esq., H. M.’s 11th Light Dragoons, of a 80tt|r fli 
Chinsumb, Sept 21. 

Swinhoe, the lady of J. H., Esq., of twin daughters, at Calcutta, Oet 15. 

Talbot, the lady of J. R., Lieut, Interpreter, and Quar. -Master, 59th H I., of a 
daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 7. « 

Talbot, the lady of H. C., LieuU 61st N. I., of a son, at Behares, Sept 
Thomas, the lady of W., Esq., Surgeon, of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 

Wheatley, the lady of A., Lieut and Adjut., 5th Light Cav., of a son and h^Jr, 
at Neemuch, Aug. 10. « 

Walker, the lady of F., Major, 65th N. I., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 
Oct. 13. 

West, Lady, of a son, at Bombay, Oct 4. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bedford, Jas., Capt, Preven. Serv., to Jane Helen, only daughter of the late 
John Troup, Esq., of Twihall, Nairn, at Meerut, Sept. 20. 

Brooks, John, Capt, 2d Lt Car., to Miss Louisa Rind, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Rind, Esq., Stirlingshiie, at Mhow, Oct 24. 

Burrand, N., Lieut, and Adj., 1st Eur. reg., to Miss E. M. Cooper, daughter Of 
Maj. L, Cooper, at Masulipatam, Oct 12. 

Brown, T., Lieut., 11th N. I., to Mary Charleston, daughter of Lieut-Col. Ken- 
nett, 22d N. I., Bombay, Nov. 12. 

Campbell, Donald, Esq., to Miss Mary La Roche Dounollon, at Mirzapofe, 
Sept 16. n • 

Conway, Lieut., r)3d reg., to Louisa, youngest da)»ghter of the late Brig. Vnn- 
renen, at Bareilly, Sept. 25. 

Campbell, John, Esq., of the Nizam's Civ. Serv., to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late W. Haringlon, Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., at Bombay, Aug. 19. 

Davis, A. T., Lieut, to Ann, only daughter of Lieut.-Col. W. Wilson, 37th N. L, 
at Purtaubgur, Sept 10. 

Dyce, A., Lieut., Sub-Assist. Commis.-Gcn., to Clara Anne, second daughter of 
the late T. H. Goodhinge, of Londonderry, Ireland, at Bangalore, Sept 29. 
Edwards, J., Esq., Dep.-Coramis. of Ordn., to Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Col. W. Lally, Beng. Army, at Bareilly, Sept. 26. 

Frith, J, G., Esq , to Caroline Louisa, second daughter of C. E. Lyard, Esq.^ 
Paymas.-Gen. of Ceylon, at Colombo, Sept. 21, 

Harvey, John, Esq., to Jane, daughter of John Bald, Esq., Carsebridge, Alloa, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 15. 

Jeaffreson, W., Esq., to Harriett, second daughter of P. Free, Elsq., at Bombay, 
Oct. 7. „ , 

James, Lieut., Qu.-Mas., 32d N. I., to Miss Lctitia Agnes Palmer, at Mergul. 

Marshraan, John C., Esq., to Mrs. Anderson, at Serampore, Oct. 17. 

M‘Nair, Arch., Lieut., 15th reg., to Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. Grey, 
H. M.’s 30th Foot, at Trevandrum, Oct. 9. . 

Miller, George, Lieut, and 25th N. I., toJMiss Catheiine Eliza Adams, at Titalyah, 
B. Aug. 22. 

Paine, B, H., Mission and Superintend, of Mission Press, to Sarah Eliza, only 
dlaughter of the late Rev. A. De.s Granges, at Bellary, Sept. 28. ’ 

Roberts, R. G., Lieut., Beng. Artill., to Isabella, daughter of the late ReV. 0. 

H^ate, Rector of Heydon Bois, &c., Essex, at Benares, Sept. 11. 

Underwood, W. E,, Esq^ Civ. SeiT., to Magdaline, youngest daughter of 
Thompson, Esq., (M.D.) Wexford, Ireland, at M^ras, Oct. 1. 

Wilcox, J., Lieut., 4th N. I., to Clarissa Mar>’ Grace, youngest daughter of the 
late V. A. Torckler, Esq., of Calcutta, at Loodianah, Sept. 20. 
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Births, MdrHugeii and 6kaths» 

We«,'Lieut.-Gol.;ib tlteike Gbl* Whi^, kl A^pte; 

Williams, F., Esq., 2d Gren.-regt,, to Maria Sarah, eldest daUMitef'C^ 'the i9l!^ 
John White, !&(}.> 17th Di?aggbni nt’II&mbiif, Nor. 16. ^ 

DEATHS. W-. 

Allen, FJe^or, widow ofthe late Mr. S. C., Dep. -Regis, of the Board of Revenue, 
at Calcutta, Aug. 11. ■ ' * ^ . 

Arnold, G,, jLieut.-Col.-Comm., 2d Light Cav., at Calpee, Oct. 2, ' 

Burton, the Rev. R., of Digali, of the Baptist Missionary Society, aged'^, at 
Banipore, Sept. 6. , 

BlackhurU, Charles C., Esq., at Fnttyghnr, Aug. 27. 

Babington, William, Cnpt., 6th Madras Light Cavalry, at Kalladyhcc, Oct.‘5. 
Bowater, Ann, wife of William, Lieut., Hon. Company’s Marines, aged 27, at 
Bombay, Oct. 6. 

Cuthbertson, Capt., George, late Commander of the country ship ElizUf aged 35, 
at Calcutta, Aug. 11. 

Conyers, James S., Esq., Attorney-at-law, at Calcutta, Aiig. 28. 

Clarke, Charles, Esq., of the Civil Service, son of Lieut.-Gencral Ti Clarke, at 
Madras, Aug. 27. 

Chambers, Sir C. H., Kt., acting Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Judi- 
cature, at Presid. Boiuay, Oct. 13. 

Caleston," Ashen, Esq., aged 39, at Sydabad, Aug. 23. 

Cooi>er, John, son of the Rev. John, of Hurnce, at Girgaura, Oct. 13. 

Dennie, the lady of Major, 13th N. I., at Dinapore, Sept. 6. 

Donaldson, A. C., Ensign 2d European Infantry, aged 19, at Deesa, Aug. 28. 

Foley, Capt., J. M., at Hhaugulporc, Oct 2. 

Filson, Maria Eupbemin, wife of Robert, Esq., (M. D.,) Port and Marine Surg., 
at Madras, Oct. 12. 

Gilbert, Mr. A., late Chief Officer of the slrip Eai'l Kellie ^ aged 54, at Diamond 
Harbour, Aug. 24. 

Hodgson, the lady of Capt, W., and daughter of the late Col. Meiselbach, aged 
28, at Calpee, Ang. 5. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, at Bombay. < 

Hitchens, E. J., son of Major, at Bombay, Aug. 27. 
loglis, Afchibald, Esq., aged 43, at Mazagon, Sept. 21. 

Joyce, Elijtabetb, wife of tlie late William, Deputy.- Commissary, aged 47, at 
Allypore, Aug. 17. 

Krefting, J., the Hon. Col., aged 71, at Serampore, Oct. 7. 

King, Thomas, Esq., aged 38, at Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Law, John, Esq., [Supei intending Surgeon, Berhampore District, aged 57, at 
Beihampote, Aug. 22. 

Luxmore, Thomas, Esq., Residency Surgeon at Lucknow, Oct. 2. 

Lindner, J. J., Es»q-, aged 35, at Calcutta, Oct. 9. 

Logan, John, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Establishment, at sea. 

Logan, W. H., Lieut.,’ 45th N. I., at Jaulnah, Sept. 14. 

M‘Donald, Allan, Capt., H, M.'s service, aged 38, at Cawnpore, Aug^, %% - . - 
Mein, N. C., Ens, Inf., at Allyghur, Aug. 7. 

Manett, Thomas, Ens., 4th N. I., agod 9 years, at Palaveram, Aug. 30. 

Nation, S., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., (C. B.,) of the Bengal N. V, at Otwftpore, 
Aug. 20. 

01iphant,W., Capt., Bengal ArtilK, Assist.-Sec. of Milit. Board, &c., at Chow 
ringhee, Apg^, 27. 

Pallexfen, John, Esq., H. M«'a Shipwright, at Bombay, Sept. 24. 

Polkinson, R. A., Capt. of Jaffnapatam, atNegapatam, Aug. 17. 

Rideout, R., Capt., 10th Bengal N. I., at Ellichpoor, Oct. 2. 



Shipping Intelligence, 


Skene, Emma, lady of Major William, 5th Extra N. I., at Jubbulpore, Sept. S. 
Slacke, Ena., 43d N. I., at Benares, July 31. 

Strang, John, Captain of the country service, aged 30, at Calcutta, Oct. 1. 
Swee<Uand, C., Esq., aged 64, at Cossimbazar, Oct. 9. 

Stewart, Edward, Capt., 2d European Infantry, near Deesa, Sept. 26. 

Weston, Lieut.-Col. Henry, 3d N. I., at Loghooghaut, Aug. 31. 

West, Lady, relict of the late Chief>Ju.stice of Bombay, at the Hermitage, Bom- 
bay, Oct. 15. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Bate. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Bate. 

1829. 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 

Plymouth .. 
Scilly 

Daniel 

Craigevar 

Garbutt . . 
Ray 

S. Seas . . 
Bengal .. 

1828, 

Sept. 16 

Mar. 30 

Crookbaven 

Norna 

Leggett . . 

Singapore 


Apr. 

2 

Channel . . 

William 

Young 

Bengal .. 

Oct. 18 

Apr. 

2 

Cork 

Actmus 

Bailey 

Bombay . 

Oct. 5 

Apr. 

3 

Brighton . . 

Roxbuigh Castle 

Denny 

Tucker 

Bengal .. 

Dec. 15 

Apr. 

3 

Portsmouth 

Lady Raffles . . 

Bombay . 

Oct. 5 

Apr. 

3 

Weymouth 

Captain Cook . . 

Willis . . 

Bombay , 

Nov. 18 

Apr. 

3 

Kiogsbridge 

James &TIionias 

Asbiidge , . 

Bombay . 

Nov. 23 

Apr. 

4 

Downs 

Catherine 

Ford 

S. Seas . . 



Apr. 

4 

Portsmouth 

Hibberts 

Morley 

Bombay . 

Oct. 2 

Apr. 

4 

Portsmouth 

Eliza 

Faze 

Penang . , 

Nov. 2 

Apr. 

4 

Downs 

Earl Egremont 

Johnson , . 

Cape , . 

Dec. 29 

Apr. 

4 

Downs 

Glenalvon 

Rickaby . . 

Cape 

Jan. 18 

Apr. 

6 

Downs 

Ciaudine 

Flinn 

Bengal . . 

Nov. 6 

Apr. 

0 

Downs 

Angerona 

Redknap . . 

Bengal .. 

Sept. 28 

Apr. 

6 

Downs 

Warrens 


S. Seas . . 


Apr. 

6 

Downs 

John Palmer .. 

Clarke 

S. Seas , , 


Apr. 

6 

River 

Minstrel 


Bengal . , 

Sept. 15 

Apr. 

7 

Downs 

Jessie 

Winter 

Cape 

China . . 

Feb. 11 

Apr. 

8 

Isle of Wight 

London 

Smith 

Dec. 20 

Ajir. 

8 

Margate . . 

Circassian 

Douthwaite 

Bengal ,. 

Aug. 31 

Apr. 

9 

Liverpool . . 

St. George 

Swainson . . 

Bengal ,. 

Dec, 6 

Apr. 

10 

Liverpool , . 

Dorothy 

Garnock . . 

Bombay . 

Dec. 13 

Apr. 11 

Downs 

Thames 

Bagg 

Bengal .. 

Nov. 15 

Apr. 

11 

Plymouth . . 

Georgiana 

Moore 

Bengal .. 

Nov. 28 

Apr. 

11 

Liverpool . . 

Sovereign 

Nesfield . , 

Bombay . 

Oct. 12 

Apr. 

11 

Plymouth . , 

Stentor 

Fairweather 

Ceylon .. 

Nov. 3 

Apr. 

11 

Portland . . 

Abercrombie .. 

Robinson . . 

China . . 

Dec. 10 

Apr. 

13 

Portsmouth 

Surrey 

Kemp 

Bombay . 

Nov. 17 

Apr. 

14 

Cowes 

Rachael 

Potter 

Singapore 

Dec. 3 

Apr. 

14 

Downs 

Harlequin . . 

0. May 

Bombay . 

Sept. 28 

Apr. 

15 

Downs 

Olive Branch . . 

Anderson . . 

Cape .. 
Cape‘ ►. 

Feb. 9 

Apr. 

1.5 

Gravesend . . 

Peru 

Graham . . 

Eeh. 1 

Apr. 

18 

Downs 

Canning 

Baylis 

China . . 

Dec. 10 

.Apr. 

' Apr. 

18 

Downs 

Cambria 

Davey 

Bengal .» 
Bombay . 

Dec, 6 

18 

Isle of Wight 

Mount Stewart El. 

Henning .. 

Dec. 27 

A|i^ 

20 

Downs 

Providence 

Ford 

Bengal . . 

Dec. 18 

kfr. 

At!- 

20 

Liverpool .. 

Herculean 

Mackeen .. 

Calcutta 


20 

River 

Promise 

Saunders , . 

V.D.Lnnd 

Dec. 27 
Nov. 8 


Liverpool .. 
Liveroool .. 
Holyhead «. 

Gypscy 

John Hayes . . 

Quirk 

Worthington 

Bombay . 
Bengal .. 


Bengal 

Bissett 

Bombay , 

Dec. 13 
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Date. Portof Arrlral. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Portefllepal^. 

1828. 

Nov. 6 Calcutta 

Belzonl 

Talbert 

. . London ‘ 

Nov. 6 Calcutta 

Cornwall 

Oldham 

.. London 

Nov. 10 Calcutta 

Duke of Lancaster 

Hannay 

. . Liverpool ^ 

Nov. 12 Cidctitta 

Broxbornebury 

Chapman 

.. London 

Nov. 17 Bombay 

Upton Castle 

Thacker 

. . London 

Nov. 19 Calcutta 

MofFct 

Browne 

. « London 

Nov. 19 Calcutta 

Lord Hungerford 

Heathorne 

. . London 

Nov. 20 Bombay 

Cambrian 

Blythe 

. . London 

Nov. 21 Calcutta . . 

James Pattison 

Grote 

. . London 

Nov. 21 Madras 

Aurora 

Owen 

. . London 

Nov. 22 Bombay 

Triumph 

Green 

. . London 

Nov. 22 Calcutta 

Thalia 

Biden 

. . London 

Nov. 24 Calcutta 

Sophia 

Dawson 

. . London 

Nov. 25 Calcutta 

Abberton 

Perceval 

. . London 

Nov. 25 Calcutta 

Moira 

Thornhill 

. . London 

Nov. 28 Bombay 

Scotia 


. . Newcastle 

Nov. 30 Bombay 

Sir F. Burton 


. . Livenoool 

Dec. 4 Madras 

Fairlie 

Fuller 

. . London 

Dec. 5 Bombay 

Bride 

Brown 

. . London 

Dec. 6 Calcutta 

Barossa 

Hutchinson 

. . Loudon 

Dec. G Calcutta 

Coldstream 

Miller 

. . London 

Dec. 6 Calcutta 

Maitland 

Short 

. . London 

Dec. 9 Calcutta 

Walworth Castle 

Sinclair 

, » Greenock 

Dec. 9 Calcutta 

Lady Flora 

. Fayi-er 

• • London 

Dec. 12 Bombay 

Dublin 

. Stewart 

. , ' London 

DEPARTURES FROM 

EUROPE. 


Date. Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1829. 

April 7 Liverpool 

. . Bland 

. Callan 

• Bengal 

April 7 Deal 

. . Ellen 

. Paterson 

. Cape 

April 7 Liverpool 

. . Tobacco Plant . 

. Reid 

. China 

April 14 Downs 

, . Lion 

. M'Lcod 

. V. D. Land 

April 17 Greenock 

. , Neptune 

. Whittlcton 

. Bombay 

April 21 Downs 

. . Friendship 

. White 

. V. D. Land 

April 21 Downs 

. , Eamont 

, Walrasley 

. N. S. Wald 

April 21 Portsmouth 

. . David Scott 

. Jackson 

. Bengal 

April 21 Portsmouth 

, . Brunswick 

. Parker 

. Bengal 
. Bombay 

April 21 Downs 

. . Eleanor 

. Edmonds 


Gkneral List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the 5/. Geortf-e) Captain Swainson Doctors Kay, Clarkson* and Alkin* 
son j Lieutenants Phillips and M‘Ked ; Mesdames Patton, Clarkson, 'and. AikUi- 
son i Mr. Gouglu 

By the Cere^ fvom Bombay -.—Captain Lawcie and lady ; Mewrs. Waghom, 
Nichols, and Pield. 

By the WansUadf from Van Diemen’s I^and : — Major Blshopi dOtk ^ 
Lieutenant Coke, 39th regt. ; T. Maclcland, and Olirer Sproule, (R.N.,) Esqm ; 
and Messrs. Hammond and Brown. 

By the Roxhurgh Castle^ from Bengal : — ^Major Swinhoe t Captains Doww, 
^altby, Barnard, and Dalzdl ^ Lieutenants Lloyd and Dickson | MsMra. Morris, 
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W. Shand, jun., Welchman, Simeon, and Dyster ; Mwdftmw Nichols, (and two 
children,) Morris, (and child,) Swinhoe, (and five children,) X* oyd, and Dick- 
son ; Miss E. Reid, 

By the Lady RaJHes, from Bombay Colonel Bellassls, Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, and Lady Campbell,— landed at St. Helena ; Captain Watkins^ Xi««tenants 
Weston, Furlobg, Christie, Roberts, and Jackson ; Dr. David^ i Master 
^Har^lock ; MeSdames Williams, Adam, Havelock, Forbes, Denham, Furlong, 
and Falcon ; Misses Havelock, Forbes, Adam, Denham, and Falcon. 

By the James atul Themasy from Bombay Lieutenants Burnett and Knox ; 
Wiluain Nicholl, Esq. ; Mesdames Nicboll and Burnett. 

By the Sientory from Ceylon Captain Baker, Royal Artillery; Lieutenants 
Seddon, Dresbrisay, Smith, and Lambrecht ; Assistant-Surgeons Lucas and 
Brown ; and a detaclimcnt of invalids. 

By the Claudiney from Bengal Major Barlow, H. M.’s .Id regt. ; Captain 
Heppingstale ; Lieutenants Jameson and George; Ensign Thomson, 10th Foot, 
(died at sea) ; David Hunter, Esq. ; Messrs. Reid and Barrett ; Masters Chitty 
and Manley ; Mesd.ames Meik and Beiney; Miss Thomson. 

By the LondaiXy from China Lieutenant-Colonel Belasis and lady, and son 
and daughter ; Mr. Wilcocks. 

By the Amxtyy from Ceylon : — Captains Swinburne and Laws ; Lieutenant® 
Chapman, Cowther, Johnson, Cawticld, and Ainslic ; Faymaster Brough ; As- 
•istant-Surgeon Watson. 

By the Circassiany from Bengal Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, (from Madras 
to the Cape) ; CnpUiins Campbell, H. M.’s Royals, and Driver ; Lieutenant 
Stewart, R.N. ; Dr. Thompson; Mr. Brooks; Masters Bowman and Driver; 
Mesdames Driver, Leggatt, and Bowman, (from Calcutta, died at sea) ; Miss 
C. Boroman. 

By the Mountstuart ElphinstoxiCy from Bombay Colonel Slater, 22d N. I. ; 
Major Livingstone, 18th N. I. ; Captains Crawford, Gth Foot, and Godfrey, 
Madras Estal)li8hraent ; Lieutenant James Gordon, Madras Establishment, (died 
at sea) ; Rev. D. Young; Thomas R. Goodwin, Esq., late Member of Council, 
Bombay; Me.sdaines Warrington, (and children,) and Young; Master Sykes ; 
Miss West, only child of the late Sir Edward and Lady West. 

By the Surrey y from Bombay Major Meredith, and lady and child ; Lieu- 
tenant Daventry, 41st Foot, (died at sea) ; Masters Ewart and Smith ; Misses 
Ewart and Smith. 

By the Georgianuy from Bengal -.—Lieutenants R. Lowe, and Hutton ; James 
Ewing, W. F. Clarke, and R. Macquecn, Esqrs. ; Masters Clarke and Phillips ; 
Mesdaraes Ewing, Clarke, and Phillips ; Miss Ewing. 

By the Cannmgy from China: Dr. Fair Costirzu and lady; John Francis 
Davis, Esq., and lady; M.S.J. M‘Carthy, Esq., and lady and family; Mr. 
Edenburgh ; and Masters Riccard and Marais. 

By the Carnhrea Cadlcy from Madras : Capt. G. A. Underwood, Engineers; 
Lieptenants George Downing and John Grimes; Reverend J. Weatherhead, 
Jolm Hands, and James Boys landed at St. Helena) ; J. D. Gleig, Esq., Madras 
Civil Service; Dr. Samuel Dyer, Supernumerary Surgeon; Mr. Rutherford; 
Masters John Mead.s and John Hands ; Mesdames General Hall, Dyer, M'Cardy, 
and Hands ; Misses Van Sorneran (two), Hands, Bell, Mead, and M‘Leod. 

By the Providenccy from Bengal : Drs. Hutchin.son and Humphreys ; Messrs. 
Mundy and Fish ; Masters Voss, Hutchinson, Hill, Dawson, Gordon, Mundy, 
r and Shcrer ; Mesdames Moyle, Shcrer, Hill, and Hutchinson ; Misses (three) 
BberiflT, Hill, Mundy, Bell, and Fain. 
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East India Monopoly — The Country Trade. 

l^EsiDES the direct trade to our settlements in India and to the 
Chinese Empire, which we have shown to be capable of almost 
indefinite extension, there are other channels of mercantile adven- 
ture within the limits of the Comf)any’s Cihartcr, well worthy of the 
attention of the shipping and commercial interests of this country. 
These are familiarly known in India by the name of the Country 
Trade, a subdivision of which, viz. the Malay Trade, we have 
already had occasion to notice in our account of British and Ameri- 
can commerce at Canton. 

The term ' Country Trade,’ in its more limited acceptation, is 
confined to the intercourse between the principal Presidencies and 
the inferior ports along the coast of India j in its larger sense, 
in addition to this domestic traffic, it embraces all the relations of 
India with the neighbouring countries, including, on the west, the 
ports of Persia and Arabia j on the east, those of China, Cochin- 
China, Pegue, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Philippines, and 
the Moluccas. A brief description of the history, course, and pro- 
gress of this branch of trade, will, we trust, be interesting to our 
readers, and will complete the picture sketched in the last six 
Kumbers of " The Oriental Herald/ of the commercial wants and 
op[)ortunitics of India, China, and the Eastern Islands. We have 
been anxious to trace this general outline of our prospects in the 
East, preparatory to the approaching discussions on the policy of 
renewing the Company’s Charter. Those discussions will necessj*- 
tate a careful inquiry into the details of Indian administrati^, 
commerce, and finance, and compel us to a more minute investi^- 
tion of various items and articles of traffic which we have hitherto, 
lor the sake of pers«piciiity, arranged and classified under general 
heads, suggested by the restraints and impediments of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. 

Prom the time that the Portuguese arrived in India to within a 
few years of the close of the last century, the trade of Western 
India centered at Surat, to the north of Bombay, and at Calicut, on 
the coast of Malabar. The trade of Surat was almost exclusively 
I carried on by two sects of Mohammedans, the Syrians and the 
I Boras, the former of whom were emigrants from Syria, the latter 
i Oriental Herald, Hoi 21 . 2 E 
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from the country of the Afghans. That of Calicut was in tha hands 
of another sect of Mohammedans, called the Mopl^rs, whd were 
descendants of the Arabs, The principal exports were ori^ilatty of 
manufactured goods and raw produce to the Persian and Ambian 
Gulfs i buty about the year 1780, a famine afflicted Chinas. ’^hich 
induced the Government of Pekin to direct, by an, imperial |p4lct, 
that a large proportion of the lands in which cotton had until then 
been grown, should be devoted to the cultivation of grain. The 
immediate consetpieiice of this edict was a sudden rise in the price 
of cotton, and great encouragement to its production in the coun- 
tries which had relations with China. Surat, for many years, ex- 
ported annually for that market twenty-five thousand bales j but,, 
owing to the danger of its port during the south-west monsoon, 
and the decline of enterprise and wealth among the Musulman 
merchants, the cotton trade afterwards settled at Bombay. After 
the decline of the Syrians and the Boras, rose the Parsees, a shrewd, 
active, intelligent race, who speedily engrossed almost the whole 
trade of Western India, and attained great respectability and opu- 
lence. The Pursces, besides tlieirown speculations, shared in almost 
all the adventures of the Europeans. Of the latter, those who be- 
came members of mercantile houses had mostly been pursers of 
Indiaroen, and captains of ships in the country trade, who were 
induced to form establishments at Bombay by the knowledge of 
Indian commerce they had acquired in the course of repeated 
voyages to the ports of India, China, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
and the Archipelago. The Parsees were, at first, employed by the 
Europeans as brokers j but they soon became partners in most of 
their foreign sj)eculations, and many great events contributed during 
the war to advance the opulence of the merchants of Bombay. Of 
these, the principal was the sudden rise in the rate of freights, occa- 
sioned by the demand for transports, and the deficiency pf tonnage 
required for the Company's China trade, arising from the conversion 
of ships formerly in their employment into vessels of war. To 
supply this deficiency, large country ships were engaged at Bombay, 
at the exorbitant freight of 35 per ton j and the impulse thus 
given to the shipping interests was the cause of great prosperity at 
that Presidency. Until the admission of the free merchants in 
|B13, the trade of Western India continued in the hands of the 
Moplars to the south, and the, Parsees and Europeans at Bombay. 
The principal export of the former was of pepper and piece goods ; 
of the latter, cotton wool, grown in the neighbourhood of Surat, in 
the districts on the Nerbudda, in Guzerat, and in Cutclv. $ince the 
year 1813^.theTe has not been much perceptible variation in the 
nature of the exports of Indian produce from Western India, hut a 
very considerable trade of transit in our manu&ctures hftf 
and Bombay has, in fact, become tlie emporium of British iner- 
jjJjatjdise for all the countries lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Channel of Mozambique. 

Bengal, though possessing few good harbours, is very advanta* 
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geously situated for foreign trade. Between it and the numerons 
ports and settlements on both coasts of Hindopstau^and parth^ularly 
the coast of Coromandel, extensive and very profitable commerce 
was onCe^ and might now be, carried on. 

On the East it borders on Assam and the dominions of Avaj the 
former of which it supplies with salt, and from the latter receives 
teak timber for ship-building and domestic use. It has also exten- 
sive relations with China and the Eastern Islands, for the sale of 
saltpetre, opium, and piece goods ; as also with the Persian and Ara- , 
bian Gulfs and the eastern coast of Africa. Before the opening of 
the Indian trade, the exports of Bengal to our settlements on the 
Eastern coast of Hindoostan, including the Northern Circars and 
Coromandel, that is, from Palmiras to Cape Comorin, consisted of 
grain and pulse, sugar, saltpetre, molasses, ginger, pepper, and other 
articles of superior value, which were exchanged for salt, red- woods, 
fine long cloths, izarees, and chintz j the balance being remitted 
in specie, or absorbed by drafts or bills, drawn by the jNIadras Pre-» 
sidency on the Government of Calcutta. The competition of the 
Free Traders, by the Act of 1813, has made less alteration in this 
branch of the country trade than in any other department of Indian 
traffic. The privileges conceded by that Act were limited to the 
three ports of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta j and the inconvenience 
of that restriction in respect of British manufactures was less felt on 
the Eastern than the Western coast of Hindoostan. The chief im- 
pediment to the trade between Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar is 
the impolitic prohibition of salt. 

* Salt, as every body knows, is made an object of monopoly by 
the Indian Government.* The salt used by the Indians is of four 
descriptions : First, there is a little rock-salt used, imported from 
the Persian Gulf, and the countries on the western frontier of India* 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces use salt obtained by 
solar evaporation, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt 
commonly used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine 
ot the pestiferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. The in- 
habitants of the southern portion of the Peninsula use fine bay salt^ 
manufactured on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. Tlie two 
last only are objects of monopoly ; the otlicrs, of ordinary, but 
heavy, taxation. The Bengal salt is procured by a hasty evapolS- 
tion, through a miserable process, and costs about bSs. per ton. tt 
is computed that about 125,000 labourers are engaged in the manu- 
facture of this commodity, although the whole quantity produced lb 
only 151,000 tons j that is, the labour of one man, from Novem- 
ber to June, the whole manufactiiring season, is equal to the produc- 
tion of only a single ton of salt. These labourers are in a virtual 
state of slavefy, every man of them being in debt to the East India 
Company, inextricably and for life, ana not daring to engage In 

* Vide * Free Trade and Colonisation of India.’ 

2 E 2 
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fli}y,otiw,«iiipii^w«tr%y “ iw.".; iA wy.rtippj. 

aiQcpT4i^ to the officiiil, 

tigers^ an4 a.-^^wch greater carried off . by dyser^eti^ 

A sr^iall .quantity of the. fine bay 8*4t of. CJorotqatnJ^ 
b»r, j 9 ifHowed to be imported in^o »eogaV by special Ijcen^ aud 
ihia also monopolised. The whole population aubject to ^he 
monopoly, in Bengal, is estimated at thirty millions : the co^spflip. 
tion of salt, therefore, for man, beast, and the arts, is only at Ote^jrate 
of thirteen pounds per head per annum ! The effect of the ^me^poly 
is. to keep the produce of salt stationary, while it is j^itted, that 
the population, and even the wealth, of the country^ is ^ jwreasing. 
As to the fixation w hich it produces, it is sometimes as lq^ as ^00 
per cent., and sometitnes as high as 500 ; for fluctuation sqd uncer- 
tainty are among the other blessings of the system. 

Bet us see the advantage that would accrue from getting rid of 
this nuisance. The price of salt, obtained by the chettp- process of 
solar evaporation, on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, is about 
6d. per ton, or about one-eighth part of the Bengal prices; Su- 
perior salt to that of Bengal may now be had at Liverpool for 9s. pr 
ton or nearly one-sixth part of the price of Bengal salt. The Malabar 
salt is excluded from the consumption of Bengal, because the quantity 
admissible is expressly limited; and because, before quitting the place 
Of manufacture, it is already taxed through the local monopoly there. 
As to English salt, it is charged with a prohibitory duty of 8/. per 
ton • that is to say, a duty of between 1600 and 17 fh> per cent, on 
the nrime cost. I'his is encouraging free trade with a vengeance . 
The eomingency was not provided for in the Charter j but the Lo- 
Pal fjiovemment of India, in great alarm for its privileges, hasten^ 
relief to the home authorities, and speedily obtained it m tbe 
j»Ohiblting duty just quoted. 

' * In a free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty certain that either 
a better and mofe economical system for the manufacture of Bengal 
salt must be pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it : the latter 
■will most probably be the case, on account of the great insalubrity and 
‘natural un Suitableness of the situations in which it is manufa^ured. 
In this case 125,000 labourers, and a population of prebably not 
Ws than half a million of people, will he emancipated frem a ml 
‘skverv, and their services will be instantly avmlable, where they 
are nlost acquired, in clearing and cultivating »*^e'thin^;peopled, 
unhealthy, But rich and extensive fens which forfo 
*^the great rivers, and which are now nearly in ft sthte a 

unnecessary to say, that cheap salt will be an^ 

’ih k country where the inhabitants, living On , aP 
^et, consider it peculiarly a necessary . fo? 

-ftelmitcase too high, at eighteen p(^nds « head 

population : it wi»,in all likelihood, be a gr4at deal inore, 

W only \^ill the consuiJnption be, as usual, j 

by a loww ^ce, biit fhe file of foteign salt wHl, in cade, exte 
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to countries from which the present supply is excluded hf its dear- 
ness attd' badness. This will add hbbve 3CK>;d0D tube yea^fl 3 ^ to lh« 
impurt frade of the Bcn^ prfrrin^es/a greater ionesfediafo impidfb^ 
ment in otir tradfhg ana shipping interests than can well 
templated from any locd measure whatever. It is tnipossibfe to 
imagine countries better Circumstanced for a commercial intercoulte 
than Bengal and the southern provinces of our dominions, or tbbt 
naturally stand in more need of each other’s assistance. Bei^^ is 
a great grain country, without any natural supply of sak, Cxcept 
the bad and iihperfect one furnished by the muddy estuary of* the 
Ganges. The supply of a territory of full one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, and for thirty millions of people, is drawn 
from about two hundred miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost . 
inaccessible coast. The southern provinces are generally sterile, 
and subject to frequent dearths and famines j but from the soil and 
climate, they are peculiarly suited for the production of a cheap and 
ample supply of salt, the very commodity which the former country 
stands in so much need of. Kven under the present restricted sys- 
tem, they furnish yearly to Bengal about 26,000 tons. The shipping 
at present engaged in carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to the 
Coromandel coast, amounting to several hundreds, are almost ex- 
clusively Native vessels, of such wretched construction and outfit, 
that they can make but a single voyage a year. In n free trade 
England will, no doubt, supjdy a great deal of the salt required in 
the Bengal provinces, and her shipping will, at all events, partici- 
pate in the coasting trade of India, as connected with this branch of 
trade. From this slight sketch, to the accuracy of which there are 
thousands to testify, the reader may judge of the extent of. the in- 
jury to fair commerce, and the interests, comforts, and happiness pf 
the Native inhabitants, which is inflicted by the monopoly, and the 
exclusion of European commerce and settlement. Let him imagine 
the Legislature of this country confining the manufacture of salt, for 
the whole consumption of the United Kingdon, to a few miles of 
damp, rainy, and unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to 
the greatest possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, except in 
driblets, of the produce of other portions of the United Kingdom, 
where it could be produced at a sixth or an eighth part of the cost 3 
let him imagine nearly a total exclusion of foreign salt, required m 
curing fish and meat 5 let him imagine a monopoly, by the Goyein- 
ment, of the whole consumption of the kingdom, which shall en- 
hance the first cost four, five, six, or seven fold •, let him knj^ine 
the best portion of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of ^he 
country excluded from the trade in salt, — and still he wiB have a 
very inadequate and injperfect notion of the injuries inflicted by the 
Indian salt monopoly.’ 

Next to the ooaeting trade to Coromandel, we place that^ to the 
East India Islands and China, through the Sfreuta of Malacca* {In 
this trade, the great article of Indian ejtpprt is opium. This dimg 
has ever been in great request amopg the Eastern natipns, and 
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-pKticuIarly die Malays. The (Xbple pf Cliinii ire j^dicted 
to its use } and, notwithstanding its strict prohibiUon by W • 

ment, large quantities are annuaUy smuggled to the Celestmi^jire 
by the East India Company. . 

‘ From the British dommiohs, and other portions bfj^ia, 
there are exported to Chino, the .adjacent countries con- 

tinent, and the Indian Islands, yearly, about 12,600 CB^fts of 
pphuD, or, in round numbers, about 1,750,000 11:^9. ^ tni» is ex- 
ebanged, in tbe countries in question, to the annual value of 
about three milUons sterling. The consumers, besides ^ using 
opium medicinally, use it also in the same manner in we 
. use claret, brandy, &c. The good people of England have a 

prejudice against opium-eating and opium* smoking : they asso- 
ciate these practices with running mucks and other horrid offences, 
with which they have no more to do than with horse or sheep 
stealing. The worthy and well meaning abettors of this prejudice 
should understand that the Chinese, who consume three fourths of 
all the quantity to which we have alluded, never run a muck, and 
are the most industrious, the most sober, and, upon the whole, even 
the most moral people of the Indies. The East India Company, 
however, takes advantage of the prejudice, such as it is, and, while 
it pockets about a million sterling yearly in encouraging the alleged 
immorality, makes it the pretext for continuing a grievous mono- 
poly equally injurious to trade as to agriculture. Opium, under the 
Native Government of India, was grown indiscriminately where- 
ever there was soil and climate suitable for its culture : in its old 
provinces, the East India Company forbade its culture, except in 
two districts j they paid the cultivator about 14/. per chest, and this 
chest they sold at a price which, for some years back, has seldom 
been under 200/., and occasionally reached 400/. The quantity 
produced under this system had varied very little for thirty years. 
Matters went on very smoothly, and the monopoly was declared to 
be perfectly just and judicious, until some unforeseen and untoward 
events took place. The first of these was the introduction ot 
Turkey opium into China and the Indian Islands by the Americans. 

' The yearly import of this article by these interlopers may be esti- 
mated at the value of 200,000/. The East India Company took 
alarm lest any British subject should benefit by this branch of trade ; 
and with the consent of the authorities in England, always readily 
granted upon such occasions, they imposed a prohibitory duty on 
all foreign opium of 24^. per lb., if imported in British bottoms; 
and of 48«„ if imported in foreign ones } a duty, in the first case, 
of four and twenty fold the prime cost of the article, and m the se- 
- cond, of double that amount ! The effect is as complete a mpnopoiy 
to tbe Americans, as the Americans could desire, ^ 

‘ ' The next untoward event was the discovery that opium# ^ 
of free culture, was produced in certain of the 
ceded to us lately by the Malirattas, Nothing could exceea n* 
consternation produced by the unhappy discovery that the ne 
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country of such peculiar feitility 5 for none but the most fertile 
will pjrocti^e the drug, It found the free tmdef gaVe the 
tivator QOl. for the same q\wt1^ that the Company gave fbr. 
The Company resolved upon seci£ihg the monopoly 5 and" the con- 
sequences are sufficiently amusing and instructive. The (^ivators 
and proprietors of the conquered provinces had swords in their hands, 
and would not he satisfied to receive 14 ^ for what was worth 
The Company, therefore, commenced a competition with the pri- 
vate 'merchant, giving larger prices than ever : and, in the hope- 
ful project of driving all competitors out of the market, expen^d, 
in one year, (18*22-^23,) between 600,000/. and 700,000/. sterling. 
Before this undertaking, the whole produce of Malwa, the acquisi- 
tion in question, was about one thousand chests a year : competition 
has multiplied it seven-fold in less than five years. VV^e have seen 
that, in thirty years, the Company, although avowedly desirous, had 
not, on the monopoly system, been able to raise the quantity in their 
old provinces by a single chest : this is not all ; free competition has 
not only augmented the quantity, but improved the quality of the 
Malwa opium. A chest of Malwa opium used to sell in China for 
750 dollars only, when Bengal sold for 1000 dollars 3 it is now in 
the higher estimation of the twoj nay, for that matter, the mono* 
poly system had produced such a deterioration in what used to be 
the best description of the latter, that, by recent accounts, it was 
selling at the rate of 140 dollars per chest less than the Malwa, 
This is enough to put monopolies out of fivsbion. It need hardly 
be insisted, that the monopoly, on the part of the state, of a staple 
produce of the soil of any country, is a violation of the sacred rights 
of property, and an obstacle as great, thrown in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement, as if that state, having the power, were to <eurse 
some of the richest portions of the land with sterility. The e^ort 
and im})ort trade, carried’ on by the British dominions through this 
single article, is six millions sterling. What, might it ndt be, if 
capital and industry had free and legitimate scope } Even the 
revenue, which for many years has been at best stationary, or, in- 
deed, rather declining, might, through a system of fair and moderate 
taxation, be imj)rovcd, naturally augmenting in the ratio of aug- 
mented trade and culture. There is certain ground for supposing 
that this would be the inevitable result, for the consumption yearly 
increases every where, but especially in China 5 and of this,^ if it 
were an evil, which it is not, tlje Company must not complain, for 
they are already the abettors of this policy, and gain largeljfty their 
connivance. When the monopoly was complete, tlie yearly con- 
sumption of the last named country used to be reckoned* at two 
thousand five hundred chests, valued at about two millions and a 
half of dollars j and, on monopoly principled, it was deemed station- 
ary, and fixe^ forever. Turkey and Malwa opium having been 
introduced, it rose, in 1821, to five thousand i iu 1824, to 

six thousand five hundred j and in W26, to.upwariis of ten thousand, 
worth eight millions of dollars. / . 
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The returns froitt the prec^ii^ statement ia abstracted^ 
much too wlmninous^or insertion. In them is «|ijeclfied the ma- 
nual value for six years of nearly a hundred different articles of ^ 
port fbom the three Presidencies, to ihe Archipelago, It is mu&. 
to be regretted that they do" not come down to a later {)6riod« ^ 
In the very interesting and able History of the Indian Archipelago^ 
by Mr. Crawford, * a detailed account may be found of the com- 
mercial relations between India and the islands. To that work we 
beg to refer those of our readers who would combine, in this in- 
quiry, entertainment and instruction. We have, however, for the 
information of those whose Asiatic researches are confined to the 
perusal of * The Oriental Herald,' selected those articles of which the 
greatest value appears to have been exported, and we find that a 
large proportion of them are tlie produce of British industry. 

Abstract of a Statement of the V due of Merchandise exported from 
Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombai/ respectively, to the Eastern 
Islands, ^c., in the following Years. (Extracted from the Reports of 
External Commerce from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay.) 


DcBcriptlon of Merchandise. 

1814-15. 

1815-16. 

1816-17. 

1817-18. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Suj?ar, Sugar Candy, Cocoa 1 

Nuts, &c / 

Opium ........ 

Indigo 

Copper and Copper Nails 

Iron and Steel 

Ironmongery, Braztery, &c. . 
Cutlery and Hardtvare . . . 
Glass and Earthenware . . 

Cabinet Ware, &c 

Carriages, Sadlcry, &c. . . 

Wine, Spirits, &c 

Canvas and ViUrey . . . 
Wearing Apparel, Haber- 1 
daslicry, Hosiery, Perfu- > 
mery, &c. . , . . . J 

Woollens 

Cotton and Cotton Yam . . 

Piece Goods 

Sundries (Europe) , , . . 

1,71,856 

19,35,017 

2,68,650 

45,458 

1,54,104 

15,129 

22,327 

17,047 

5,568 

24,140 

4,25,436 

98,999 

1,07,861 

19,620 

4,02,903 

44,17,503 

84,099 

2,57,653 

24,21,702 

4,32,987 

77,569 

1,41,646 

34,371 

7,807 

45,19.5 

16,048 

35,141 

2,93,720 

99,093 

1,10,755 

59,434 

5,67,340 

45,01,842 

62,763 

2.86.370 

19,11,288 

3,93,984 

18,397 

1,42,209 

22,028 

15,348 
17,750 
17,307 
- 2,17,354 
67,576 

1.15.371 

13,526 

3,14,129 

44,49,921 

1,11,998 

1,02,226 

17,89,350 
5,872 
20 432 
1,43,899 
18,517 

35,964 
17,017, 
35,009 
2,67,654 
i 69,l«f‘ 

95,026' 

20,054 

.3,76,511 

45,49,702 

2,27,113 


This abstract is taken from the official accounts presented to Par- 
liament in 1831, and is in complete unison with the descrfption of 
the intelligent author above mentioned. He says, * The prindptd 
kinds of cotton goods in demand are chintzes, or printed cottons^ 
white cottons, cambrics, handkerchiefs, and velvets. The coloufs 
preferred are red and green, and, next to these, yellow and browtt. 


• Vol. iii. p. 500. 















4^4 Thi C^niri^ of the East. 

The patterns must noihekrge, atid thetSLVoiirit'<6 figures ardi^ning 
.flowers. The quality mdst ^ited to the market, js yhat costs at 
. Manchester \s, to U; 6d; per yard. The Bandwia hdndl^^hkft, 
^^lanufectured at Glasgow, have long superseded the genuiujs ones, 
and are consumed in large quantities both b■y~^^fi^tiveS' and Chinese. 
Wooflen^ are an article of considerable and infcreasing demand 
the Indian Islanders. There cannot be a greater error than to^lua* 
'^ne that this description of fabric is unsuitable to the climate atai 
hhbiU of the people. In countries upon the equator it io on object 
of comfort throughout the year, — from the frequency of rains, on 
; account of the land and sea breezes, and the prevalence of ^vated 
tracts of land. Of all articles of import into the Indian Islands, 
Iron is the most valuable. It is imported into the Archipelago, 
wroi^ht and unwrought, and in the form of steel. These countries 
have hardly any iron of their own ) and for this commodity, so in- 
dispensable to their comfort, and indeed existence as civilised com- 
munities, they are indebted to strangers. Plated ware,/ glass and 
earthen ware, fire-arms, ammunition, &c., are all in great request.’ 

The return in merchandise for this export of Indian produce and 
British manufactures, is of a very various description. Sago, vege- 
table oils, pepper, coffee, spices, tobacco, camphor, benzoin or frank- 
incense, dragon’s blood, damar, or resin, ebony, cordjige, teak tim- 
ber, are enumerated by Mr. Crawfurd as the chief vegetable pro- 
ductions. Of the animal products, are horns and hides, ivory, 
feathers, lac, bees’ wax, dried fish, sharks’ fins, tortoise shell, pearls, 
pearl oysters, and shells. The minerals are tin, gold, iron, copper, 
diamonds, sulphur, and salt. On reference to our abstract of im- 
ports, it will be seen, that a very considerable proportion of the re- 
turns from the islands consists of treasure. In a direct trade with 
Btirope, these islands do not, at present, possess the materials for a 
return cargo, and the prospects of English merchants in this quarter 
cannot much improve until the spice trade is released from the mo- 
nopoly of the Butch, and the tea trade from the fetters of the East 
Ti^ia Company’s Charter. 

" The trade between the three Presidencies and Canton is also of con- 
siderable importance, not only on account of the shipping which it 
employs, but also as indicative of the wants of the Chinese empire. 
Having recently noticed the English and American trade at Canton, 
it is not necessary in this place to say more, than that the cargoes 
of the country traders are nearly of the same description as those ot 
ihe Americans j and that, since the opening of the private trade, a 
large portion of British manufactures entered at ^ Presidencies 
Jbfifve oeen re-exported to China. For the inforliruttion, however, o 
''IW shipping interests, we submit ' an account of the quan^ty or 
' idtinage Soiiiially employed in the country trade between thediffi^ent 
^rt^ British India and Canton, from the year 1808-9 to 1817-1^ 
indusife/ 




This trade is carried on by special permission from the Con^p<tt^ 9 
Governments j and we learn from Air. Mitchell ,* who was engapd 
in it durin*. his residence at Bombay, that the grant, of 

licenses is rtguJatei by the state of tlie Company’s own 
that they, in fact, admit or exclude competition ^ust as Weir 

purpose. It is a curious fact, that, in an accouBt pf value and 


• Minutes of Evidence before the House of Commoni, y, 282. 
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quantity pf the carjjoes imported from India to Canton, k ip 1 9, 
tafc^ from the records « die Company fcctoTy^ no Dappfoi is. 
kade of British manufaictures. The larged item, hoyrevfer,l9 the 
last, vk., '* Estimated value of goods, of which no account cfin be 
td>tained/ And, in the preceding year, ' Sundry artkles, of which 
it is impossible to obtain accounts.’ What tile nature of thia ano- 
merchandise may be, it is not difficult to cbnjecture j but 
tne motive’ for the obscurity is not so obvious* Throughdut the 
accounts of the East India Company, there is a studied Confusion of 
the trades to India and China. The ambiguity above-mentioned 
may possibly be unintentional j but, when the account In which It 
appears was drawn up, the relative advantage to the Company of 
disparaging the consumption of British goods in India or thina 
was by no means clear. Were these general terms adopted in 
prudent precaution, as an apology for concealment ? We should 
have no hesitation in answering our own question in the affirmative, 
were it not for the respect which is due to the high character of 
some of the gentlemen who have presided at the Canton Factory, 
We owe it, also, to the Company to say, that the capricious refusal 
of a license to the country traders has not, of late years, been a 
general complaint j and, indeed, we are not aware that the charge 
has been explicitly preferred by any one but Mr. Mitchell. That 
gentleman’s opportunities of knowledge have not been very recent, 
nor very extended j in other respects, he is a witness above all 
exception. 

Want of space compels us to omit many facts connected with the 
growth and condition of the country trade, which are curious and 
instructive 3 but we cannot refrain from presenting a short sketch 
of ship-building business in India, as it exemplifies, perhaps more 
than any other branch of manufacture, the opportunities of extend- 
ed commercial intercourse between Bengal and the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the short account we have given of the trade of Bombay, we 
have noticed the prodigious stimulus given to the prosperity of that 
Presidency by the sudden demand on her dock-yards during the 
war. Among the Parsecs are to be found some of the best ship- 
builders in the world, and vessels have been launched by them 
superior to any constructed in England. Ship-building in Bengal 
is comparatively of recent date j and, before the year 1780, the 
country trade of Bengal was supplied by shipping from the ports of 
Surat, Bombay, Damaum, and PegUe, by ships of European build, 
and by wretched craft called dowes, belonging to, and navigated by, 
NWives.* The famine produced in the Carnatic by the invasion of 
Hyder Ali, first gave rise to this noble and useful art in the 
Hooghley. The extraordinary demand thereby created for tonnage 

* Lambert's ‘Commerce of Bengal.' 
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for the tran«p6rUition'o^ ofjtfpop^ and! 

our settteuients in C'oi^jpan44<rf raiseCtJ^e ^ 

etiormou^ height, that U'rQjuseid attention, pf flmost eypf^ 
person in the remotest ae^ee connected wifh cornnqjerce, 
in the profitable traffic, ,, Ships not. being p^curaWe from.pther 
quarters, in any proportion to the demand, individuals then betg^ 
to turn' thi^r attention to their construction. The first atfccmpll 
were made in jthe Sunderbunds at Chittagong and at Sylhet* 
These being built of green timber, soon ran to decay, and caused .a 
etrong prejudice against Bengal ships. Of late years, however, this 
business has been coniined to Calcutta. The materials employed 
consist of teak timber from Pegue, and Saul and Sissoo, from Oude, 
and the forests on the hills which form the northern boundaries d 
Ben'll. Large quantities of timber arc also annually brought 
down through the rivers of Purnca to the Ganges, from the forests 
of Morang, and from those in the north-west districts of Bahar. 
Ship- building has now become a very considerable branch of 
manufacture j but a great number of vessels of small burthen navi- 
gate the shallow inlets along the coast, which are still of miserable 
materials and construction, and might be very advantageously sup- 
planted by the unemployed tonnage of Great Britain. 

We had hoped to have been able to complete this account of the 
Indian country trade by a general view of the commerce betweea 
the three Presidencies and the Gulfs of Persia and Arat^. The 
relations of the coasts washed by those seas, the extensive regions 
connected with them and Western India, arc of ancient date j but 
their intercourse with Bengal was, twenty years ago, comparatively 
of minor extent. During that time, the exports from Calcutta bay^ 
progressively increased, and they now considerably exceed in amomat 
those of the other Presidencies, Our limits, however, oblige us to 
defer the details of this traffic j and we do so with the less regret, be- 
cause that portion of it which centres at Bombay has been recently 
treated in ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ The commerce of the three Pre- 
sidencies with the Gulfs differs less in quality and character than in 
extent and amount. 

We cannot, however, conclude without again calling the at- 
tention of the shipowners, merchants, and manufacturers of 
England to the vast opportunities of profitiible speculation offered 
by the Indian seas. It is in vain fpr Mr. Astell, as Chairman of 
the Company^ to meet the allegations pf the petitioners for extended 
freedom of trade with peremptory denials, and by calling upon Parlia^ 
ment and the, country to suspend their opinion Ulitil tpe documynts 
which may infiuence it are before them. If there be^y documentB 
at all calculated to. damp the expectations of private merchanld^ 
those documents are at the India House. Why are they not pro- 
duced ? Why do the Honourable Company withhold the evidences 
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of their patriotisiict and of their economy until they are compeUed to 
print them by an order of the House of Comiuons ? Simpi^ be- 
cause they are well convinced that if time be allowed to ft^rutinize 
and inyestigate them, not even their habits of mystification wiU en- 
able them to suppress the truth } which is, as Mr. Huskisson truly 
stated, that in spite of many discouragements, and much indiscre- 
tion, the CQ 5 (Hnerce of the United Kingdom, with all the countries east 
of the Caph of Good Hope, has materially increased since the per- 
mission of the private trade, and that it presents at this moment 
such unquestionable symptoms of permanent prosperity as should 
induce Government at once to destroy the impediments by which it 
continues to be embarrassed. We should be very ranch obliged to 
any friend to inform us what correspondence has yet taken place 
between Mr. Astell and Lord Ellcnborough ? There is a ettrious 
precedent for this letter-writing in our nineteenth volume, page 449. 
Happily, however, for this country, for India, and mankind, the 
absurdity of that celebrated production has been sufficiently exposed, 
and, we trust, that an ex})criment of the same description now 
would be ridiculed at Whitehall. But, though it is impossible 
that the Charter should be confirmed on the present fooling, it is 
possible that regulations may be suggested in timidity or diffidence, 
calculated to cramp and impede the full development of the resources 
of the East. The evidence taken before the cornmittees of 18^0-1 
sufficiently proves that the misfortunes of the years which immedi- 
ately succeeded the last renewal of the C harter, originated in an utter 
ignorance of the taste and of the wants of the people to whose mar- 
kets the Free Traders were admitted. It behoves, therefore, all 
those who hope to profit by increased intercourse with Asia, to in- 
form themselves minutely of the condition and capabilities of the 
countries from which they are now excluded. Such knowledge will 
enable them to guard their own interests during the discussion, and 
to avail themselves of such extended privileges as may eventually be 
conceded. 

To the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street,we respectfully tender this 
advice, — that they abandon the ground of indiscriminate opposition 
with all celerity. It is not wise to fret, by peevish contradictions, 
those who are already suffering by the injustice of their monopoly. 
To us, it is painful to observe arrayed against ua in this great 
contest, men capable, by their intelligence and their experience, to 
inform the omscience, and direct the counsels, of Parliament. 
Our cailse is that of truth j their’s, that of private interest and 
patronage. Of the issue we have little doubt; but we cannot 
refrain from suggesting to them, that the most manly, honourably 
and patriotic course w^ould be, to assist, and not perplex, the deli- 
berations of Government. The stupendous engine of Indian 
government, commerce, revenue, and law, now under their direction, 
ought not--cannot be hastily or inconsideratelf 4^oiifhed ; but it 
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is idle to cowoeal IVomi themselves, that, by the conduot which 
have hitherto pursued, a spirit of determined hostility has beeif v 
roused c^iiist their Whole administration. The discontent with 
the present system has already assumed the loud tone and irn^ * 
patient character of popular complaint. Men who believe in thw ’ 
existence of abuse, will not be tempted by the contingency of public 
exaggeration to abate from moderate opposition, until (h^y observe 
some indications of a disposition to compromise or accommodate. 
Of this we are convinced, that sooner or later the Proprietors must 
perceive that they have no real interest distinct from that of the 
country at large, and that the best course for their functionaries to 
pursue, is to admit, at once, the necessity of change, and to become 
auxiliaries to its completion, by facilitating, with all the means at 
their disposal, the establishment of a wise, generous, and extended 
scheme of Eastern policy. 


Forget me not !* 

Forget me not — forget me not ! 

But let these Utile simple flow'ers 
Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

AFho loved thee in life’s purer hours, — 

When hearts iind hopes were hallowed things. 
Ere pleasure broke the lyre she brought ; 
Tlien, oh ! when shivered all its strings. 
Forget me not — forget me not I 

We met, ere yet the world had come 
To wither up the springs of truth. 

Amid the holy joys of home. 

And in the first warm blush of youth j 
We parted, as they never part 
AVhose tears are doomed to be forgot : 

Oh ! by that agony of heart. 

Forget me not — forget me not ! 

Thine eye must watch those flowerets fade. 
Thy soul its idols melt away. 

But, oh ! when friends and flowers lie dead. 
Love may embalm them in decay; 

And, when thy spirit sighs along 
The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought. 

Oh I listen to its pleading song, — 

Forget me not — forget me not ! 


* From ‘ The Poetical Sketch Book,’ a very elegant and interesting 
Tolume, just published, by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 
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‘ Vov40B oN.Toa Nil.*, FIIOM Cairo TKrGA*A»A<»s^, 

1 ^ 0 . iv, 

fWom‘tBat portion of Mr. Bucklnghatn’ii ITnpiblished Manwcripts, Hifc «a- 

i . tertal»ofhi«LertinN»<!inigyp^ 

HWeichedness of the Arah qf Chara(A$iia^S\ngu- 

‘ ' * laT> Super ^ 

Aacendltipf the 

The fatigue occasioned by our recent excursion, a^Se® tq a ^Tent 
iead-acbe from exposure to the sun, instead of prephririj^^l^ the 
enjoyment of rest, kept me awake until past midrright,Jlmn; Ob- 
serving a person approaching the boat from the shore WitHhro^ and 
cauttoos step, I raised an alarm, at which my Greek seri^^^aiif; leaping 
' hastily from bis mat, and seizing his sabre at the sttihe thoment, 
brandished it in a threatening attitude against the moon, i^ciaiming, 
with great violence, * Ladri ! Signore, per Dio ! I fhS as 

much diverted by the cunning of the suspected thief, wllihg on 
aU-fours, crawled oflP among the grass, as I was Itnpr^ed with an 
accurate idea of the Greek’s magnanimity, when, wlth-'Att ^totle 
and bravado imaginable, he affected a pursuit, taking 'Cdi^,%o>^ver, 
by* retreating almost as many steps as he advanced, tb fWitate hearly 
-stationary, by which his prey escaped. \ 

The Arab boatmen, who were by this time all ^fiyrjDg 
alarm, bad just discovered that the inhabitants of Gizerta atid Mele- 
heah, two sthall villages in the neighbourWod, ’/rere the gffeatest 
robbefsih creation. They told a hundred stories, all connived by 
their captain, of there being caverns in the eastern h®, Jh Which 
these robbers concealed the fruits of their plundCT, 
aU tb^r i^Verty of ap{)earance, they were in 
-their ace^hbts so excited my curiosity, that, as W mm *yas hot 
itH ^ 'hnd my rest would not be additionally int^w4 I detcr- 
to see these notorious villagers, and ascertnitl^hether fame 
bad done no more than justice to their gigantic 
>ible prowess, — distinctions Whidh, though so ananl^iw ihsistea 
1 was certainly much .Id 

irOiild scarcely contain the 
between my Sfemnt and the crew, on the 
^ nothi^bhf my P«rmbptbrf^c6mtoand^^||^ 

g the<«;tb^gh;hoi Wa . .. 

chesl '"aistiuguUW 

Ivcly miserTbfc;,W^fqi«^^ 
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on him their calls of hunger, had roused the peasants from their 
sleep } while the women and children, flying in every direction, occa- 
sioned us to *be taken by the men for robbi^s in our turn. They 
had indeed stronger grounds for their suspicion, and greater cause 
of fear ^ for, accustomed to be plundered by the creatures of their 
governors, and to submit to the heaviest of oppressions without a 
murmur, they might well fly from the sight of armed men approach- 
ing their dwellings at such an hour as^this. Their whole life, in 
fact, alFords the fullest illustration of the sense of that scriptural 
passage which says, * To him that hath much, still more shall be 
given i and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he hath 
shall be taken away.’ 

By virtue of the Frank dress, which the Egyptians respect rather 
than fear, we soon induced them to approach us^ and, giving them 
our pistols as a token of amity and confidence, our hands were kissed 
and tranquillity restored. A clean straw mat was instantly produced ; 
and, being laid before the entrance of one of these enclosures, I seated 
myself on it at their request, and accepted the offered pipe of the 
eldest, which, like those of the villagers of El Couedieh, was filled 
with dried grass for tobacco. Forming a circle around us on the 
ground, the first question of the people was, whnt could have 
been the object of our curiosity in paying them so unseasonable a 
visit. In reply, the purport of our voyage upon the Nile was ex- 
plained, and the story of the robber added. They did not attempt 
to deny the probability of our being right in our conjectures as to 
the latter ) and when, with an unusual degree of frankness, they de- 
manded what should be done when incessant labour failed to procure 
them a sufficiency either of food or clothing, the same candour ad- 
mitted of no reply. They observed to us, that at Gournou, or 
Thebes, we should see the houses of giants, who were still in ex- 
istence ! but being rapidly decreasing in numbers, frona the ex- 
tinction of all the women of their race, they had retired into the 
highest mountains to avoid the Pasha j but that if any Frank nation 
were to drive the Turks from the country, they would return and 
rebuild their palaces by the river’s side again. The annual rising 
of the Nile they attributed to the influence of a venerable old map, 
whojn they styled the Father of the River, and who, living in the 
mountains, where there were many smaller streams, collected them 
into one large basin, and, at the return of the season, suffered them 
to disperse for the watering of the grounds. They added, tha^ being 
of a placid and beneficent temper, he was seldom offended ; but 
instances had occurred where the extreme wickedness o»f thejpeqpto 
bad made him angry, and he had punished them by withholding the 
supply necessary for cultivating their lands. I was at first disposed 
to believe that they intended to depict the Deity by sbeh a descrip- 
tion, until two of the party assured us that they had themselves seep 
him in the immntains of the Said, bending beneftth the weight of 
Oriental 21. ' 2 'f 
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years, attd distiuguisM by a l<mg wbU« b«»rd j so 4kat) as- there 
»re AeV^al convents in that ne^hbmirhdod^ it is more than^io. 

that they had seen 6m of theChristian Fathers^ ta whonuhey 
attributed this Jiovrw.: . » 

We had re^feihM for iip'wafds of an hour in conversation "oh a 
variety pf local topics, during which I was as pleased witli the sin- 
giiiaVity of the picture wliich this midnight party presented, ttS I Was 
amused by the novelty of tli^ opinions there delivered; when, after 
they had Uhamndously ventured to load their oppressors withiWvec- 
tive, mid implcfre^ Heaven, with uplifted hands, to send them Fmnk 
governors, one of the most sagacious of them whispered to hie neighs 
hour, ‘ Do you not know that Mohammed Ali is gone to Mecca, and 
that Ibrahim Boy, his son, is expected to pass this way from Cairo 
to Srout ; who know's but this is one of his spies in disguise^ ol per- 
haps himself and some faithful attendant, — for we have all beard of 
such things in the days of Ilaroun el Raschid ?’ As wo exhibited no 
aymptoms of having heard this observation, they immediately began 
a recantation of all that they had before said, and uttered the most 
dftbofrate eulogiums on the equitable and even generous and indul- 
gent governmer/t of the Pasha ! To what a depth of degradation 
will not the yoke of slave’-y reduce men ! How base and degenerate 
may we not become, when once the animating spirit of Hberty is 
gone ! and what is there too false and vile for men to utter and 
commit, when the springs of courage and of independence arc thus 
tdihtcd at their very source ! The peasants continued gradually to 
steal otf, until only two children were left with us, when, gladdening 
their little hearts with a few paras, we reached the boat about three 
o’clock, given up by the crew as robbed or murdered. 

Making sail at five o’clock, wc reached the village of Bibb'ey at 
sub-rise, where the boat was detained to obtain a supply of dourra 
and sugar-canes for the crew. Wc inveighed against the rrieasure 
wHH rent earnestness and apparent anger, having adv'aticad half a 
mouth's pay to purchase all the necessary provisions belbue leaving 
dairo, wfitb the sole view of preventing the necessity of i^hy. As 
if jp 'derision of our complaints, however, the crew had tid’sooner 
conipteied their supplies, than breakfast and pftiVers was made 
aether cause of detention, and after this even the mteen yard was 
joutered'on deck for some trilling alteration, a matter So unirndortant 
V® blight have sailed to the Moutitains of the Mdoh ^tuput it. 

The cultivated valley becomes so narrow here, that 
Qupttibe the Lybian chain of hills approaches within t^o or three 
the Afuhfen bills 'descend’ so eftisdy to the 
^jSjge upon the e^stefft bahki that fb(j‘sfevefal ttlitcs there is 
io the^tr^ara ^lishiilg the stfecp $ldeS bf the^^Iid rock. 
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from (^ro to 

Ifition, it becomes k).^esting asa^ relief t(> tilie^eiwral of tbe 
flat hsnks of the Nile below. Two 'ftjanaU and 

Halbair, £u-e built on the rock itself,, their whcdefiripb^Sjc<?sa4istHig in 
a few scattered date»trees, and the small space of i^4 which ^bo 
retiring river leaves them for cultivation. Behind them, ip the 
desert aands, are apen several Sheicks’ tombs, which otfe'r, by, the 
superiority of their construction, an humiliating confra|t ‘t<?^the, Po- 
verty of the ijatid- walled habitations of the living, ’ “ ‘ ‘ ^ 

One of the number of our crew b^ng deficient, thejOnly ana^pt 
which our inquiries could obtain regarding him was, that. he wtpild 
join us soon, having quitted the boat at Bibbey ftmid the baatle of 
tbe breakfast scene. Accordingly, soon after noon, be was seen 
running along tbe western shore astern of us, followed by another 
man and a little girl, each bearing large dishes on their heads. The 
boat being steered to the bank, they at length came on board, pud I 
confess covered me with shame for complaining of his desertion. 
It appeared that this young boatman, having an old and decrepit 
mother at the village of El Pent, four or five miles from Bibbey, 
had taken advantage of our detention there to pay her a visit, and 
remaining with her for a short while, had since run all the way from 
thence to Malatieh, a distance of not less than ten miles more, ,..to 
re-embark, accompanied by a younger brother, and a sister of tw-ctve 
or fourteen years of iigc. P'earing that the favour would have been 
refused him if previously solicited, and willing to risk the incurring 
our displeasure rather tliaii forego this filial duty, be had quij;ted the 
boat without leave, so that the contents of the dishes w^ich they 
now brought were cakes of the sister’s making, and presented, as 
peace-offerings to me. This was indeed defeating and di^rayng 
all complaint ^ for when the little girl saluted my hand, and ^powing, 
placed it to her forehead after their manper, I felt myself filusli with 
confusion at having uttered a word of reproof. Piastres would nave 
been a paltry recompence for so much pains j and I knew not how 
to convince these poor people sufficiently of my disposition to ad- 
mire rather tlian condemn the motive of this desertion, when gjiyipg 
to the little girl a silk handkerchief for her mother, and a pair, of 
scissors for herself, the only articles I could find to present them 
with, she instantly rolled the former round her head as' a turban, 
and kiping my hand twice at parting, ran homeward, admiring the 
polish of the latter, exclaiming, ^ The good English 1 the 
lish !’ Such anecdotes of manners and feelings require no ebinm^nt 
or apology. m ^ • , i.-^ ,!r 

Some rafts of jpjrs /rpra Keneh, ^nd a fleet of bqats^frqp 
passed us in the pftefppon, .laden ^vifh ,tjie graiii of 
on account of the- Pasb^,. he being iig^ this pm^ 

chaser from the cultivator, w.hp ^ compelled tp if at^Sie 

royal bnyet’e advantage, hi^h ^e 

would . conceiv.e',^ cpnfe^ .a. common %APo)^ pijm 

' 2 F 2 rr - 
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' '“ ■f’ifdgFm'thb'ftU*-;- 

thisMflmcif WoF fti mA 'm\ts 

ekl&jlbh Mtd M (^SijeMs, W.nWF, ifim d(!i% W tui"? 

s^W, divbTVCT-tt'nls'ltdWnt nSifetei*.* “''' ’’<*■'* ■ ' 

" ^ ■ '“■ ■ 

An soldier, wj^q <^iy person , bn' tward, sat sibling 

at his, ease, filter giving orders’ to the Arabs of liis bwn'^^ii^ot 
to su^r,^u?,io pass tihem, and further exercising his 'capricioiis ihso- 
lenfce liy' hijdding tliem to slacken their pace, in order to keep |n 
humiliating impatience close beneath his stern. Such injtisfe 
Was really insufferable j butsoldiers here are kings, while eVeryot^r 
class are expected to bow to thepi as slaves. Our own tmtm^n 
Were afraid, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 1 at length 
prevailed on them to cut the Albanian off, by gfetting-the weather 
gage and steering in shore of him, which our shallciwer fraught of 
water enabled us easily to do. Ulie soldier threaten^ • but, know- 
ing well the Albanian character, I still persisted j when bis tow rope 
catching the fore i)art of our yard, and liis men refusing either to let it 
go, or slack it up for us to pass them, i cut it dn two with my sabre, 
rWidy drawn for the purpose. The Albanian fired j but, this being 
done in haste, it wounded no one, when I returned him the salute 
hjia^ball through the after part of his sail, my pistols being4ai4, on 
thCilorecQSlle in preparation for defence. His boat had, however, 
now fallen off into the stream of the current, and, having, neither 
wind nor steersman by which she could be managed, the foaming and 
(^pfaged'A’riiaut was lost in all that perfection of ebbfu^A^ich 
saildrs" Ascribe by the phrase ^ a marine adrift.* I had nbVer s^en 
afc'dri complete elucidation of the metaphor than wHeii the^ha^ed 
Wefi seed leaping into the stream and swimming tO tl^e 'relief 
F^ftihg Soldier, forming altogether a scene So, lucfric’bii^ as 
me, to forget the risk we bad run, in the divef^cfl) ‘Which 

'At ^W^jWe were abreast of Sheick Embarrak, wrhere;iije Ara- 
bia) hills fornw, another promontory, sloping 

’^wj^ter; in, j-aggfd ^nd irregularly lessening emioeucos, & gpjifeipf 
|ha south of Spain, part^jularly Jfelqs, 

tlie clhsters bf^fhll-foliaged tree^ wliicb appj^ pjjjfU 
ppint fro^ thejpiid^e of,t^ stfearp, are beaptifully qputr»$tedWith 


,^dull grey hucv An a^pioachi^ palm, wMch kyito. aU 

%water7^nj^ 

on Xhey by of the deolining sijp^JjelgWened 

the pjctpr^^^ t 
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/rom Cairo rtf ‘ 

As TO ^ tbc wglllt* «tnd it ww too 

I AraJ>8 t^Q^ tnV s^r,yi^, Ar4 tfieJ 

table^tfiiQ of Ib^,. eastern hill, where ft tifi ttt^ off 'm i& 

descent towards the fiver’s banks. Welfonrint, ftpTOVr^^ 
and more tedious task than either of us had iwmcipat^ tis^g 
stui^Wed and fefl^n at least twenty tii^s jn tW 
rea^ihing the summit until nearly midnight But thotifeST^fttt&fea 
has placed the abode of Anjt^us, and the scene of his c6m-> 

bats, h^re, between the KjIei|hd the Ped ijot 

of his favoured race, or ttipther earth had lost 'h,er yirti& [ fo^: 
we gainM tbe height, we were brms^, fatigued, 
with the falls and toil of clambering it, envying, itideeil^ thia V#- 
spect, the privileged exemption of that hero of anti4uity> 6f who^ 
the Poet, who has placed the scene of his unsuccessful combat ^tb 
Alcides farther tg the westward, says — 

^ The teeming earth, for ever fr^sh and young, 

Yel;, after mai^y a giant-son, was strong : 

MTien labouring here with the prodigious birth. 

She brought her youngest-born, Antaeus, forth. 

That this her darling might in force excel, 

A gift slie gave ; whene’er to earth he fell. 

Recruited atrengtb he from hU parent drew. 

And every slackening nerve was strung attew.’-~/,w«mi 

It required a long repose, however, to produce on usso benelfclal 
and desirable an elFectj so that we remafned fof '^bBie 'thtoe 
stretched along upon the earth, before we found a restoration ef onr 
vigour. . 

Though perfectly calm below, there was a strong current of wind 
from the south-east sweeping the eminence, occasioned, prt^abfy, 
by the superior warmth of the river’s banks, and tl^e c'uftivated 
of Faioum to the north-west, the vacuum of the 'mpj-e Y^efied 
atmosphere attracting the colder air of these lofty hill^. At this hour, 
indeed, we felt the air as sharp as that of an English April morning, 
and of more biting aridity. The atmosphere was beautifully 
and the bright moon allowed us an extensive view. In the qirS:- 
tion of the lidrth-west yan an open valley, whichibst itseff i* disritnce, 
and joih^ the flat line of its liorizofi With the sky. ^ llie project 
tow^irds the Red Sea was boubded by a lofty chain, Which, with 
trifiingvariatiofls,pr^emd a nbrih-west^ly course; and thesdbt^m 
view was inWbb^ed mdtmtaiW inning nearty east ancFW^; 
and within tlua space, httla rbse on hills and buriecftbmr st^p 
bases in^pj^nf!^ of sand. l*he ho^eveVj, was full tsf 'badness , 
and de|dctibn ; and t^ 'stilbess/^6f tine htift gave to tirfs desert 
ture an^hspeqt ofsutSi btter desoIatlob^Ts filfed bbifl'fe 

general sUence with inconceivable melabcbblyi ‘AroutitlWnol; an 
object was to he seen m moriom or the ypice of ahfmidedrk^bg 
heardi fA ^ 

to give one ah idea’ of the stillhess of anmhuatWr . Ifl£d juever be- 
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'4l!j%a^)pwrti^«tt4ttigbtpbef^ 
rdainM^t^iiiybeii^ k was iMth ihe'gloomt dva 
otff.iclrdiniig^ ak(moto Jliad(^ye0 n(Wi to atiH 


'‘ IP^oto/Sbekjl^itbbAH^I: to 

' llio^p.^ar8;b4d^scar9el)[ t^t jtTwir brilliance t lieiird tW 
in .i^otim find. ikwaVing ftt a,momentj kW tWo 6 f 
sK^pr^ ^hat they were off and ^uVri 

the wp^tefn bnwa, as there was yet no Wind, I felt no dlspddJt^pte^tp 
ob^tf^^.^ theif labours ^ and, not having yet recovered ftptlpj 
^ali^p of our mountain ramble^ I fell asleep again. Thd odoW b^ 
tbe^l^ia’s morning pipe awoke me, however, at seven ; ifie’ Stitt 
was hplf an hour high 5 some of the crew >^ete bathing in the river, 
others at prayers, my servant preparing coffee,' and the boat still 
fast. I had been deceived, therefore, in my hasty self-cottgratnla- 
tkMis ‘dft their new activity, and had given the Arabs credit beyond 
tteir due j but, while expostulatir^' with their old commander, the 
two deserters themselves came ruaiuing across the sands, and, 
ftttlvlng 8|)ent and out of breath, began both at once to tell their 
stbiy;* >’■ 


/iSh^ick Embarrak having been born, and always continuing, in a 
stnte of ideotisra, was so holy that he had never been known to 
utter any thing in the corrupted dialects of this world j every ^ thing 
he had been heard to say being so unintelligible that it Vras con- 
sidered to be spoken in the mystic language of Paratfise. As a 
peculiar mark of heavenly favour, he was supereminently distin- 
guished from his fellow-saints by having the power to cure barren- 
ness^, and to give a numerous family to those who desired il;^ in 
cbtiset) lienee of which his favours were eagerly solicited by^thn 
faithful) and no saint was more universally courted by people of -all 
eondlti(kis than this. Many were the tales which these viaUors to 
his fehtitie recounted to us of bis successful influence in 
Ben^ouef, and the surrounding country y the saint having suffloieot 
skgftcity always to avoid Cairo, and with it the yatagans of th« 
more distinguished and jealous Turks, whose veneration for saints 
of this description is not so great as among the vulga^ 


All thB was so consistent widi the relations which Thad already 
heard from persons ' resident hi the country, ^ whose veracity could 
not be questioned, that I did riot presume to dOubt it. But what 
hadtbi^ to do with pur delay} I ^sked. I? ikey TCprismbered the 
wonders of his flfe with pleasure, wfiat had the;j^ to do with the frail 
dust'lif Ihe dead ? *At length ^the cocploDatum came. Onaof ^these 
detottl yWiilhs, it appeared, had been ktrily married,^ aiMl the other 
was intended to be mode a bridegroom on his return from our 



from Cair6 i&^ih Cam<^cts, 
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vojfftgejvso thaVas th^veoerabie saint been, elected by 
as^t ;t| 

sb’rine' 

•wives, Why, tbcn, had they not ncconrfi^^^Wt%& j 

evebiftif, ^deaaibttdfed; > thnfct we mi^fht haivt aldcs^yidiiid^iiif tn 

dnswerW’ tbe^ lt.wflls 

festittg/ -and' that oUrsekseEPia atf^^mldidBErMB 
bee|^ (rf Iktj^iiny, because, implicit faith was indisnensaWe to eOsube 

ii.. kji! ii> 5 j 

e but 

. , ' (J-aiVb, we 

Wh4 Joy tbpy would learn, bbtli from the husband dbd^e 
^^t tbcyv^d-yisited Embarrak’s tomb. After so candid a'refcUal, 
J coulji . no^ .chide them, from my heart ; for they had certainly 
acted wisely in preferring to risk my temporary anger rather frim 
incur the. periuuuent displeasure of their wives 5 who, if t^i^/ had 
omitted so favourable 4^n opportunity of invoking the shade Of this 
saint, would, as they said, never have forgiven them. 

All thfe' pious duties of the morning being now endedi and tbe 
northern airs beginning ptartially to ruHle the glassy calm ;Ofr the 
river,r we loosed tb« sail in a propitious moment, and the moantiog 
gun increased tbe breeae to fill it. The western bank of the Nile 
continues to display here the richest cultivated scenes, whife 4bc 
eastern is so encroached on by the strong hills of the . Arabian 
desert, that at Kesle .'^heik Hassal their rocks project E^ain into 
the water, and a few date-trees and clusters of long grass arq the 
only herbage seen j while beyond them, easterly, continue heaps of 
sand and perforated rock, for several miles. 

A Water-line luvving been left by tbe present inuudatioUiipu .^ 
perpendicular cliflF that was presented to the river by on^ of. thq^e 
mountains, enabled me to measure its fall with groal: hecuracy^ 
which I found to be seven feet ten inch^. ; Notwithstanding the 
breeze, we found the noon heat here iutense* from the* reflection of 
the sun’s rays from the white rocks, and could not but admire 
the accuracy with which Theocritus has introduced this cir<um)fttanoa 
among tbe contrasted saiferings which he enumerates i.u .tbo slnp 
chanted as a trial of pastoral ^11 with Lycidas of Crete, to 
voked oh Ban if he rejected tbe Muse’s prayer; { 

* tfut, If they smile not bh the lover's Causb, 

^Be stuhg by neUles,-^jom by harpy claws f .■ ^ 

Freeze winter, ntjirjdie torpid pale,^ 

On Ed0U4 whfre.the.8^amaQf Jlebrj^^rc^; 

as^a^EtWop burn, >Ymle suipm^ 
w|ierc BJemyah rocks o^br 

‘ ^ i • I i- i 1 

At Sofrarieh, w a naitsow ^ ofl^sdik.biitw'een fbeiriyflt Iwdr^the 
hill, the sic^rK»iieis chltitaled: and island rwbick b^e 
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divi4fs Ae »tteam <rf the Ntte Is a perfect gantea. Of such value, 
indeefl, is its rich and productive soil, that, independently of its heing 
cnltivsWt-^elws w Ae <^rtw'ssu%6, tbe ptaiiditaa»i»;bM»AB(iH 
wilKng to steal 8ufficient‘:^»M#f«‘ih*>«*naUt>ih to rest on, aqd 
have built their villages upon the harrai sides of. the eastern hills, 
among the sandfc.tjoWaas^.tsiAt^ich 
babitatiops in ruins. At Dek el A^ia, where_this is ^rticulwly Ae 
casej^AtfinMiKaShshect 'bf AdtottAt^-ftowl -wBitai Wife 
ma^of^iW^ l>^8Bf^aW;Wowti,'A 6f earihJjifeSs* 


Of y^OTOWiani ptwn-tioco sranuuig sovsu.vwy;;*'* '—a-vavssv^ 

vexjr ’fiver ^ 


ing <Ke r* v^r tb^ same time. These qreftlure? ..so the 

wateVtM bene^W^; the sur- 

faceV fo ftieir horns being dej^ressed 4s well as turi^d bo^jlj^ward^ 
no them bht the eyes is to be seen while , ,, 

fceshe6t>breeaHB wqbod^ yet been 
favoMsd Vilba !tand remairung myseK at the helm, tO/preve»t» the 
oreyC' fUmpfingy we readhed^ Miniet about three houiB after 
made fest to one of the Faaha & gun-boat^ there^ii 


Sonnet, . 

X LOY)Ji) thee Veil, wbeii, in thy beauty’s ^a^e^ , 

yP^PS py^ dwelt on thine. Tbe.Joyq, the light 
rflithy.^cwrs Joaiesty, surpassing bright,, 1 ^ 

il^ew JJuaven atad all to toe> in those sweet days. 
lEfa^/I hfe dot now what I Was then ;1 ' 'y ' , , ‘ 
“(if sorrow* and the night ^ r 

hgve been to me a Wight, >1, 1 . . , 

^y hM h drtfch .fittoange tme from^ nay fehow-mena ‘ 
>My Ufdbaii’ heeti ioniiswning more than ^3es i ' 
iSShdiiplHtV^sh; the iieartVsad wreck, the teats^ ' 

,,^i€tpwwd^^if^#Oi¥.lo mq^;m fe^wl . 
;MiiyitMehiUelyBe^iiit0t)lmte,iottby oommsmid:; 





Rwkakd** o.« 

.r*. ho7 iti 
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iw^'vrxwiroj 

In th<i »*BP jr».4hf .-fesppw 
of tbeJ^^. By 

Auguj^^«« M»rjtl»j».JR*^;bsstow«iiA^ &iMa ,«n5«^ 

and sinp«?e ,PfiSlr*#er%iWV%,oi^jbjft^y4,fevour^j 
Company to be held by tbenij as a gift and>ltunQgl) 4 . m 
ever, the office of th^Pewannee of ]the Kbalsa. Shereem of the pro- 
vince ofP^ihl^'t^PaVMise of theE^rth.’ The pewHtf nV 6fl^h^; 
and PH^d were‘ ai the same J^ven %y i^mjlar prbeiama'twnfd^ ' 
As the ptccfee;6iho^t df the‘1'e|;itimdte^h ^nfeitfed by tMe 

grant hAs the sbbjeot bf niubn controversy and d^cussIbA^ 
maybe Useful to state^ ^^t Khalsa is a 4enh us^ tb 
lands of \Vh!eii the revenue^ was paid ifttb the ExtA^ti^, in ^tnt- 
distinction fpbm JagblrC, meaning lands ofwhieh'the origfnaf pbrift^ 
of the Government lk»d been tSe gptibject of spee^ 

The Dewem was Pvline 'Minister of Finance and CItief ^dVH 
Judge of Bengal y SO thac, by this eldiot, the highest atifibtitetf df 
sovereignty)’ the-ndminietration of jnstlce and of the revemie 
province, were made over, in perpetuity, to the Company, in consi«^ 
deration of an annual salary to the Emperor of ^5 lacs of rupees^ 
At this time, Nudjam ul Dowlah, a creature of our own, was the 
nominal Soubahdar, or Viceroy, of Bengal. Having already pur- 
chased his elevation to the Musnud by a series of mean compliancea 
on his part, and of disgraceful extortion pn oprs, hy ^hp 

exactions of those who were sent to invest him with lus a^iU^y at 
Moorshedabtt^ without armies to support bisusUfpatioh blT dhurac-' 
ter to resist oppression, a si^gestioa of abdica^Kva had w^&iib alP 
the weight of aep«eu»and j and:havingiPeeog?m$e4the gTan^^ 

he resigned his own authority, for ^ atipepdof^,,4p(),Qq9 ^C9i,;r.i|pees 
per annum. By a separate firmauu of the Emperor, the Chppklas 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, ceded in w, by |fleer 
Cossim All Khan, and the ZTemlndaties tW Put^uttStfha of Cal- 
cutta were at thasanietiaiecopfiri«M4tathc^oia|may andyon the 
30th of SepteipboTj^ jt'Qfd Cliya jeodtC pf /©ifWore^, 

that they had b^?pe the s/Q|y^ie^ flf.A.^ich ^ 

In 1765-6, yeai: 

ment of Bengal was reduce by the^r Naib Subah, or Imi^y 5ott- 
bahdar, to 16,029,011 rWjMs.' 
that year was 15,o4»,9®a 'fUpeesV ' 

nient of the ladi.nivanue odly of was 

11,536,3^ rfpees. And addng thereto that of the Purgunnahs and 
of the Chucklas of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, the tol^ 





lU6laardi on Mm^evmue qf India. 
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/ihfi.ii -iS re ' . 

their 8cftatitt^tb iehi^)l63^h \f*i^^ tfeelfellcyw. 

iBrejclrMtfibar^ ihe. -^^^ ttdkdl.JSeir IfoteiihafW V 
HoMei%d^iaB» ‘jQukiWW mlere/ eays tjiife leariwd 
Vj«««lig4dM?f'uafcqjua«tte^ syalcm: Mf oaf /civil pplifey* 

bolK ioTOspeot.to ^ esucaetlng Ibe re¥cow#;wd 

nwnno'Bif collootiiig 'it. The pioviace and dutiea of th^ Zemij^dw 
Ifeifiy cannot well; comprehend) for, in England* dhcsfe i$ no anch 
pekBon. In that country, Sub^idarries. Foujdarriea, E4h|j4a84and 
Jii^hfrsB,.are unknown. , There, the public treaaurea are not ^ 
plied from^he produce of the soil. From the information jijwhich 1 
baye received from some intelligent Englishmen, it appear^ that, m 
ttieir country, the money for defraying the public estpense^yas well 
as fur the King’s use, is chiefly raised by levying duties on t}ie 
vnndbws of. hmises, on coafchcs, on gold and silver plate, and on 
vanous Jirticles of merchandise. I am also informed, that; the 
mod^of paying the servants of Government, as well as of pu- 
lufbin^ their misdemeanours, is essentially different from’ the prsc- 
ticoof HiudoostJftu;. In short, it may be said in general that in 
afflict every custom and institution there is a wi& nod striking 
difference betwixt tlw two nations, and that tliis difference is of such 
a, nature, aa renders it a matter of great difficulty to reconcile,’ 

’Of this difficulty the officers of the Company were themselves 
•perfectly sensible j and it is due to the Directors of that day te^ say, 
that, except when urged by necessity, or compelled by the unnatural 
fttohee between their commerce and tlie revenue, which took place 
so6n after the grant of the Dewanny, they evinced every inclination 
td their new authority with cmitrOn and Circumsp^tittrti The 
internal adinlnistration of the provinces of BurdWan, &c., had been 
iff 4e Iihttdfe of Native officers since 1760, under the^superintendance 
of boV^amed servants of the Company. It was not' thought pt«- 
iKnbat'ifltst tp vest the management of the revenue or thCadlUitii^ 
tfat^ b( ju^ice in the hands of inexperienced European fe^VUnts. 
The same Native officers as before were accordingly’ ohipIbyed‘fl> 
ttttrvy'intcr execution the some system which had thus be^ truus- 
l^rred IxT ua with the country from its Mohamoiedaa rulers ) and, rf 
tbejja.officers' had been men of honesty and integrity, we might 
"'nlblv have obtained frobi. them that information the want of which 
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pluBJ^ed imdt)ppi>«i8ifd^the:o4ttt«iirf «r 

any time/ says Gholautn Hossein, ' complaints are made^ 

hushed up. 

being roade4«a|ns!^W«ttWpfi^»8^ sp ri^apy mriJPfj^.fpd^asg^ 
so much money, that the njcver 

The lands of all «>Ur*pl/s8e8Bioni trisre ia those dapuldt totbsokt^nl 
but on assesshleuts whic^ OK, airo^red^to have ton mere cdi^tacil 
estimates^ When Zettue»dara4)h fartoeri ^m^ccted of toMalng*^ 

large emoliiments^ fke- Junuua \l^as^pvopofelloaablyi iimmadetli 
Im^sts were thus laid on the ctmvAtf at diBcred<)°» oftouto 
heavy to be discharged $ and remissions; on the other hand, gcajutad 
in ecjual ignorance cd- real resources* The fanners, acting on the 
same principles, fbond their estimates of profit etjually faUactoli^j 
and, though Ryots were compelled to yield up thejr last farthing, 
wherever it could be extorted, farmers were still unable to discharge 
their engageinents, and balances accumulated in all partsi * It hi^ 
been the object/ Mr. Shore observes, ‘ of this Government to raise 
as large a revenue ns it could, without distress to its subjects. Thcyi 
on the contrary, etiually attentive to their own iirterests, exert. tlusix 
ingenuity to procure A diminution in the amount of their cdaWlhttn 
tions. Upon these terms, an officer of Government and a 
dar, or farmer, when a settlement is to be concluded, metot. The 
former looks to the highest amount of the settlement and eedieu*- 
tions for former years, and attempts to gain for his constitiieto 
what he deems thenr entitled to ; the latter pleads inability and wigf» 
gests a variety of reasons to show the necessity for lowering^^the 
amount. It may so happen that both the demand may be 
and the facts stated in objection be just 3 that is, tbat^ resources 
may exist which sufficiently counterbalance the affirmed lo^ep, 
and which the Zemindars or farmers will not discover j. or t]hd. re- 
verse may be true. In the former case, Guvernment, by insj^^ng 
on its own terms, gains only what it ougb ^ ; bji^it, wanting ^^urai;e 
informivtion of the r<?al state of the district, and of jthe sources from 
which its demands are to be made good, is exposed to further de- 
ficiency from claims which cannot be refuted. Jn the latte^r,, thg 
Zemindar must either be dispossessed, or become snl^ect to 
from which he is to recover by future exaction,’ rr 

In 1769 supcrvisk)r3 were appointed to superintend the Native 
officers, with detailed instructions to inquire into the historf, : cai^4 
isting state, produce, and capacity of the provinces 5 the condl| to 
of the people, regulations of oommCicc, wtd the admamstratioxT^ ' 
justice. The result oT these inquiries was to tepresenb^tbe hst^vsml 
government the- country as in estate of grto miatulei and the 
people great’ opprea^u, Ther ffawnM* exacted wbaty 

could from the iSmindsin tmd great ftlrtoert of ffierrevenue, tfrbdm 
they left at liberty'to plunder^'aH Ijctowv metring’ta-thctose^ 
prerogative of plund^ing^ them- liH^ their turn, when ? they (the 
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wet^iupp^d to bttv^ enrich^,t)»pn}^lra;^^ ^ spoib 
of thecouiiti^. Jii 177% the: Cfovertvagicot ot Mr- tQo)c 
tbc^ jit|re wnageipent d |t }}0 pro^in^ mtp their ixm hapds. \ 
Bo^i^of Bevcmio wa^ eftahhshed^ot ijie Pre^ioeocy, w fD^^ jiinioj 
meno^rs of which constituted a (JouMpiJ.tee into 

execution the arrangement then adopted in the provinces,^ The^ su- 
pervisee V^r^'toytiedlntd cbllectoVS, '^ith suitaWNitivtS establish- 
ment^ i and the' lands let, on fejises df'ffte the highest 

bidders, who coidd, ai the same time, prolfiihe Security 
itient of th^ rent, tte avowed object of this recourse to open cotfi- 
petitlon \ms to ascertain the real vaHfe of tht^ cbiihtry, ftohi the 
^anf of other ihfekns to acquire it. But the event disapjSoiuted (he 
dxptectattons both of the Government and of the formers themsyVes. 
ttWbpiarks of the Court of Directors on this t^inqu^bbfal seltle- 
ifient best explain the state of the eountrj^ at thM juncture, — 
ib& tf; after it had been twelve years under oiir itihqa^em^ht,— as 
veil as the general effect of our administration. 

' We have already,^ say they, ' intimated our qinuian that arbitrary 
increases prove generally fallacious. We shau now add, that the 
disappointment to us is not the only evil. The cOurttVy is drained 
by formers, or by the Tehsildars, Sezawels, and AurhCems of Go- 
vemfoent, notie of whom have any pcrmartefit luterest in its jpro^- 
peHty/ llie Zemindars are discontented, many of theip deprived 
oftheiif lands, overwhelmed by debt, or reduced t^bi^fekaryj the 
attention of the officers of the revenue is bewildered in the devdop- 
Wctit Of obscure accounts, a door is open fbr corruption arid chicane j 
and, fri’the end, the justice of Government is driyeh to thi^ heces- 
'dtyti^ granting remissions to repair the wrongs itsf dwn raOacity 
bad cretf^, which gives the people fair reason to conclude that 
there is no steadiness in oiir Government. ' ' ' 

' These observations are proved by the voluminous prpcee^ngs of 
Revenue Boards, and by the incredible amount of r^raissioi^s 
balances which stand upon our records. ‘ Thos^ for the five 
, formed by the Committee of CirquitJ )y,^h the 

t^U^^SrOlpect of an increasing Jumma, amoupt to upwards of ^oe 
I.acs (ten .millions) of sicca rupees ; apd we find that, of 
fote jearsi the deficieucics of each yedr have beeij greater thin was 
foruieriy the case, which we attribute more to the arbitrary, increases 
of 5ie"3utom% and the of ouf^yst^^^ than to 

^ahCpHxertiqn or>W "j' . ^ 

expi^tiOftof^esequinqijenDpii jthp.lfnds^er^ag?w 

let to formers,, qnd<^ the».generahsqperv)»teMp^^^ 
cil?. /jtproft^fpp^jvas DOW g^yppjtojl^ WOWd^' 

gage,fb|r or 


Us lands '^6Uld^6«|'|oW 

.ears biit % (if ;#fcal 

the former agepc]^)' irfjj *A' imW ttfcbr^il^ly ititit^tibw.’ ' ' 

In l€t ^ tlje Zi^ippar^ by 

,^itiee of ,Rey.eny|^^ Q%p(^y terms befare^ except 

au increase pn the .§>r,PW of morp tbat^,tyventyr,six laea.^ 

rupees, \yas prupoa^ t'psb^ JfeiFec^ed. The setit}enQiei?,t^ %|the Copi,*- 
njitt^e were but with an assurance to the ZeijaUwkriarxn^, 

that, inJflStaDces w|iere the revenue wa^ regularly disql^ai^ecj[,,Jhp 
should have the option of continuing under, the satpe a^ses^njLeot^. 
This assessnten^jj.boweve?, appears to have, been hxed a^ thehj^hest 
amount of the; aciUal. collection in any one y^ar, from 177 I fco 1780 
inclusive, which the Court of . Directors thought a very inequitable 
standard. The consequence was, that up to 1783, the , out^tanfjing 
balances of revenue amounted to the very large sum of 7,100,000 
sicca rupees, all of which remained uncollected in iMay 1785, 

It tlms appears, that the lands in Bengal were uniformly tp 
contractors, or farmers of the public revenue, from thq earli^ 
of the Dewanny grant until within a few yearns of the inUod^Mih^p 
of the permanent settlement. The fact, indeed, deserves 
notice. The Musulman system having been uniinter)fpp^dly^<cob^ 
tinned, with all ita abuses and all its obstructions, it was conqeiv^ 
throughout this period that Native farmers would, be better acquaii^iw 
with the true value of the lands than their, rulers j and 
accordingly resorted to, because no otlier means^offered or ccjuJdhlei 
devised for ascertaining the real resources of the cojutdry. . Dr. 
Smith, in treating of this mode of dnanqial adounis^atiop, 

^ that farmers of the public revenue have no bowels for Uie cq^tfibu** 
tors who are not their subjects, and whose universal 'bahlcrupt^^ 
if it should take plach the day after the farm expires, would not 
much affect, their interest. , Even a bad sovereign (he adds) fei^ 
more compassion for his people than can ever be expedted from 
farmers of his revenue.' With the mere subStUtitipn dfvEbrqpj^^ 
principals for Nazims, the whole system Was thus purely 
medan, conducted on the same principles, and,' the revenue 
through the, same m^faqs^ as had been employ^> by dur 
dan predecessor^ Tlie financial adminisjty^oh Was, eyerjrj^herp 
one of pure dispretion : our practice for ever at variaiice wlth.<^ iy^ 
professions. Regulations wei^ emteted j but these witeeltb^lise- 
less or disregaiidedi wfilpf agents in loeai authority pai^ 
mount to all kw. Change after bhai%e #as attdcNpt6(!j 
multiplicd/wifti t view to etflsctivesaperiiitenddtttieand^ttol^J^ 
they were prtsductiv^ only of distlmer ntek the Inhabitanis, Vhst 
expense to the state. Ryots', left to the mercy e^-ihetr^ppressors,^ 
were frequently loaded wltb ^rish op pesseSi generally imposed 
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at intervals af two, three, or four years j.and, if at all tc^erable, they 
'Wotild rather submit than ventur6 to qomjiliiifL But ^uqcessive* 

impositions became too heavy for endurance, either Ryots ab< 
SGon^edi or the local officers granted them fresh lands at a more 
favourable rate, without, however, remitting tjie other imposts, the 
fresh lands, in process of time, being also subject to the ^itional 
eesses, or Abwabs. In this way, farmers, Zemindars, and others, 
having established an intiuenee and power within their ^respective 
circles, which set courts, and collectors, and principideouneils at 
iwdghti were left in reality with as much liberty ever to* plunder 
dl bcbw them j and the people were exposed to all the oaiamities 
resulting from breach of trust, abused patronage, perverted justice, 
and^ unrestrained oppression. 

It ^ere needless to enter into any lengthened description of the 
effects produced by this varying and uncertain system of conjectural 
'assessment. Not only were all the evils of the Mohammedan 
management retained, and its extortionate practices continued, but 
they were rendered infinitely more grievous to the peopfle and ruinous 
to the country, than the worst oppressions under theit totmer gover- 
iiors. However rapacious may have been the collection of revenue 
in forde before fhe Bewanny grunt, the taxes, When once levied, 
were employed in a mode much more beneficial to the inhabitants 
toafi they were by us. The luxury of the imperial court, and of 
the vice-regal durbars, was the cause of much prosperity to the 
tnimCrOUs manufacturers and artisans who once abounded in Bengal; 
but, when the English company succeeded to the office of Bewan, 
the Mogul himself, and his Soubahdars, were reduced to mdre pen- 
signers of state ; English covenanted servants took the place of 
the Nazims, the public establishments were conducted on a scale 
of the utmost parsimony, and the taxes were no sooner levied than 
they were employed in the purchase of the investment. That the 
jWeCtors were really anxious to promote the prosperity of their 
subjects in the early periods of their dominion, is clear from the 
whole course and tenour of their correspondence j but thUir most 
benevolent intentions were constantly frustrated by tbeic conu»^^ 
ofel embarrassments, and their duties to theit Indian subjects uni* 
forUily Sacrificed to their engagements with English creditors. 
Necessity compelled them to realise the revettne from the Zemin- 
dars' by uirbitrary measures which their consoience dumpproved, and 
the Zemindars avenged themselves on the weak and unprotected 
Jt^. The result was, a total destruction of the most ancient and 
respected families in the country, togethef with c^n imceitairtty w 
title and conftision of rights whidi it is impossible adctpiately to 
describe. ' ■ ' ^ 

Pertianeni ZemMdarry Settlement of rBsngak 

Such was tbit' State of things when Mr. Pitt*!B India M, 24 Oeo. 
m,, into a law. The S9tb adetidd' bf tbit' Act was as 

follows : 
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< And whereas complaint^ hawe prevailed that .divers Rajahs,, Zft* 
niindars, Polygars, TalookdarSf^add other Native landholders; witfahi 
the British -dominions in Ixudia, have been unjustly deprived o^or 
compelled to nbandcra and relinqmsh, their respective knda^ jaria- 
dictions, rights, and privileges 5 or that the taributes, rents, ad- 
vices requirted to be by them paid or performed for their respective 
possessions to the: said United* Company, ai-c become grievous and 
oppressive : And whereas the principles of justice and the honowr 
of this country require: that such complaints shofdd be forthwith 
inquired into and MlftriveHtigated, and, if founded in truth, eSke- 
tually redressed^ Be It therefore enacted, that the Court of Difeetdtes 
of the said United Company shall, and they are hereby accordingly 
required, forthwith to take the said matters into their serious ootisi- 
deration, and to adopt, take, and pursue such methods for inquiring 
into the causes, foundations, and truth of tl^ said complaints, and 
fur obtaining’ -a full and perfect knowledge of the same, and of all 
circumstances relating thereto, as the said Court of Directors s^all 
think best adapted for that purpose 3, and, therefore, according to 
the circumstances of the respective cases of the said Rajabs,i Zje^ 
mindars, Folygars, TalookcUirs, and other Native landholders, to give 
orders and instructions to the several governments and presidencies 
in India, for effectually redressing, in such manner as shall, be con- 
sistent with justice and the laws and customs of the country, ,a4‘jV 
jnvics and wrongs which the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Folyg^l^ 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders may have 
justly m the manner aforesaid, and for settling and e 3 tablisbit^.upott 
principles of moderation and justice, according to the lawf andf '^iff 
stitution qf India, the permanent rules by which their resp/eedve 
tributes, rents, and services shall be in future rendered and, paid fo 
the said United, Company, by the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polyga^, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders/ . - ^ 

On Lord Cornwallib'S arrival in India in 1786, it was found- thot 
the country was by no means in a state to admit of the intenUoas 
of the Legislature, and tlie instructions of the Court of Directors, 
being carried into effect, Ilis Lordship, therefore, determined to 
continue the annual farming system through the agency of the cdi* 
lectors, still hoping that the requisite information for. enabling Go- 
vernment to coUdnde a settlement of the revenue for a pieriod of 
ten years, with an ultimate view to perpetuity, would aj; kqgth be 
procured.’ In thU^ howeVer, he was, grievously disappointed; ^ Every 
day brought to light some fresh illustration of the mischiefs . 

ing the exisring poltey, without affordii^ any certain data forfut^ire 
arrangement* 3 nothing was clear but that the country was exhausted^ 
the Zemindars discontented, the people oppressed 3 and ’wbeii his 
measures in reafiect tb the decennial -stettlcnfent, in 1780, were taken, 
much remained be ascei?tainted ,wjth regard to ancient Ja>ra and 
usages, to thq nature Itmded tenure^, the resoure^ of 4 be coim^ 
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txff and the relative situation and condition of the persona concerned 
in the production of the revenue j all vrhich the statute aljove men.* 
tioned required to be attended to. The system adopted by Lord 
ComwaMis was as follows : ’ 

J. The lands in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa were divided into 
tttateSi and parcelled out in absolute right to Zemindars, who were 
wua raised from their former state of hereditary collectors or far- 
mers of revenue, to figure in future as a landed aristocraoy* It was 
at the same time fixed, or rather estimated, that, after (^ducting the 
expense of collection, one-half or two two-fifths would Mt as 
bemre to the Ryots, — the remaining half or three- fifths constituting 
■ the rent of the estate, of which ten-elevenths were seized by the 
Government as a tax, and one-eleventh left to the Zemindar. 

3. The Jurnma was fixed, never to be increased, remissions were 
declared inadmissible, and good and bad years were expected to 
balance ^‘h other. 

3. To each estate were att^iched certain portions of waste or un- 
cultivated lands. The assessment on the estate being permanent, 
my benefit which the Zemindar might derive from the cultivation 
of his waste, was exempted from contribution to the revenue. 

4. The judicial powers of the revenue officers were annulled. A 
complete code for the administration of justice was introduced 3 and 
^feparate Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature were appointed 
for the provinces, subject to the Presidency of Fort William. The 
Ccdlectors were empowered to proceed against the Zemindars for 
mrears of revenue by summary process, that is, in default of pay- 
ment, by imprisonment, by confiscating the estate, and bringing it 
to sale for the satisfaction of the Government demand. The Ze- 
mindar, on the other hand, could only proceed for arrears of rent 
against a Ryot, by a regular and tedious process in the local or 
ZUloh Court of the district 10 which he belonged. 

' In 1794, the power of imprisoning the defaulting Zemindars was 
abblished 3 and the Collector, on failure of one monthly^ instalment, 
dAld bring the estate to sale immediately, instead of waiting till the 
etA of the year. 

^In 1799, the summary power of reco verity rents from the 
Ryots was restored to the Zemindars; in consequence of which, it is 
stated ttet greater punctuality has prevailed in the realisation of 
thejpvenue, but with severities amounting often to torture of the 
'"pgR wretches who had to pay it. In comparison with this no- 
tice, the custom of imprisoning the landholdiMS vfpB mild and m- 
lUdgeut i and it U said to have oceaskmed njore and beggary, 

1^ a grsater change in the hnded propqrtj Beiqpli than ever 
happened in the same space of time m apy or cowntry* 

5 * For the protection of the Ryots agaiast oppression, on the 
part of the Zemtodars, fermers, and oiic*s, sundry rules and regu- 
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lationa were pfisaed ^793. and suLsequent years. other 

provisionSj pottahs, or wrj^a Ic^es, .were ordered to be gnuilbd 
to them, specifying and Hmitlng in all cases the amount of de- 
inandable rent. Experience, however, has proved this arrangeoient 
to have been shamefully neglected or scandalously abused. In 
many Instances It was ascertained that Zemindars were ttnwilliDg 
to grant pottahjE^, and tlie Ryot as unwilling to receive them,— ^tfee 
object of the forniCr being to exact the utmost ftirthing, and the 
latter being afraid of binding himself by a deed beyond what he 
might be able to pay. The consequence was, either that pOttahs 
were disregarded, or, when given too frequently, made the instru- 
ments of extortion and abuse. 

Of the Zemindary Settlement it may be observed, that the ad- 
vantages proposed by its introduction were, (is briefly stated in a 
letter from the Court of Directors of the 1st of February, 1811,* 

^ to confer on the different orders of the community a security of 
pr()i)erty which they never before enjoyed ; to protect the landhold- 
ers from arbitrary aOd oppressiv'e demands on the part of Govern- 
ment, to relieve the proprietors of small estates from the tyranny of 
the powerful Zemindars, and to free the whole body of merchants 
and manufacturers, and all the lower orders of the people, from the 
heavy impoaitioos to which they had long been subject,’ 

In these principles, (says Mr. Rickards,) every one must applaud 
the intention of the original projector of the scheme ; and it is but 
justice to the Court of Directors to add, that the whole of ihek 
printed correspondence on this head, indicates an anxious diestre 
to see these principles carried into full effect. Their letters abomui 
with excellent instruction, sound philosophical views, a conetaiit 
desire to promote the general welfare, and more especially to guard 
the lower classes against oppression j but the system of land taxr 
ation which we had adopted from our predecessors, the amount qf 
that tax, and the machinery by which it was realised, opposed 
surmountable obstacles to the accompUshraent of the Court’s bene- 
volent views. 

In the ofliciai documents printed of late years, and entitled * %- 
lection of Papers from the Records at the East India HousCr 
practical incorvyeniences of the Zemindary Settlement are fully de- 
tailed, and may be. classed under the following beads ; 

1st, The systdn waS adopted without any thing like correct kaoWf* 
ledge of the resource® of the country. , *• 

5d, It was ad^pitad in equal ignorance of the r%hts of ttedilftf^ 
ent classes’ of jMtopridtor^-oT'Occupa^t^ nf hind. 

3d, A multildljfdibfiMto' hnd disputed titles arose to be adjuilM 
after the country hatd ^it^^biiitftioiidd to Zeihindafs, which 
teriaUy tfend^ tcy^isfairii iati ofigiftfd arr^^ ‘ 

. Jadte BwMrd*. 
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4th, Through the operation of the new system of juditiatnre which , 
accompanied the introduction of the Zemindary Settlement, the 
t’^reater part of the original Zemindars were dispossessed of their 
estates, and reduced to beggary ; whilst the forfeiture, sale, and di- 
vision of these estates occasioned dilemmas and confusion, which 
the Court of Directors, in repeated dispatches, acknowledge to have 
greatly deranged the order, and disturbed the quiet, of society. 

5th, When, to avoid the continuance .^JjHhis evil, a power was 
granted to the Zemindars to recover, by summary process, arrears 
of rent from Ryots, the latter had to endure all the severities and 
oppressions from which the system was intended to relieve them. 

6th, The a\)propriation of waste and uneultiv’ated lands, from 
which, and from the tax on estates being fixed in perpetuity, the Court 
of Directors have always apprehended inconvenience, lest this limi- 
tation and the irrevocable pledge to maintain it should deprive Go- 
vernment hereafter of the means to meet increased public exigencies. 

These inconveniences could not have occurred, had the survey 
and assessment accounts of villages and districts been what they pro- 
fessed to be, accurate registers of local and personal rights, titles, 
boundaries, cultivation, and produce of lands. We have here, on 
the contrary, the plainest proof of their worthlessness. Had these 
registers been accurate as they always pretended to he, we should not 
hi^e had to lament our ignorance of the real value of estates, the 
cpnscquent monstrous inequality of assessment, or the task, (in which, 
however, we ultimately failed,) of adjusting disputed claims and titles 
of which nothing was known previous to the partition and declara- 
tion of permanency. 

‘The advocates of this system,’ sa;^s Mr. Rickards, ‘ have already 
contended, and will no doubt repeat the argument, that the Zemin- 
dary Settlement, at least in Bengal, has produced the most beneficial 
effecUj and that the proof of it lies, first in the more certain and 
regular realisation of the revenue, and next in the increased cultiva- 
im and wealth of the provinces. That these results may have been 
experienced of lute years in Bengal, I mean not to deny j but I cannot 
k any respect ascribe them to the permanent settlement, the opera- 
tion of which hitherto has been one continued scries of almost un- 
mixed evil. The advocates of the Zemindary Settlement will not 
pretend that it has restored the beggared Zemindars of 1 T 90 , &c. 
their estates, or that their original dispossession was an act either 
jtdUnercy to them, or creditable to the justice of the British Govern- 
ment. Although the revenue be now more regularly and certainly 
polleqted, these advocates cannot deny the load of proofs contained in 
theprintedpapers at the India House, of the excesses committed by Ze- 
mindars, commissioners of distraint, and others to accomplish it, and 
whie^has occasioned an acute and intelligent observer* to describe 

' '■ : ~~ ' 

♦ The author of ‘The Law and Constitution of India.’ 
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the system as translerriDg the miserable Ryots lik^ herds of cattle 
into die hands and bondage of a class of persons proverbial through- 
out India as oppressors and extortii^ers, I mean the 25emindars/ 
Neither can they deny the worst of all its reproaches, the 
enormous amount of the land-tax, upwards of fifty per cent, of the 
gross produce of the soil, the grand source of oppression and con- 
fusion, and to which every thing was sacrificed, nor the entire ne- 
glect, if not violation, of the rights and privileges of the minor oc- 
cupants, the real proprietors of estates 5 by a hasty transference to 
others of what belonged not to us to bestow. ' The abject slavery of 
the cultivating classes, could only spring from the necessity of abso- 
lute submission, submission not to the revered representative of an 
ancient family, but to the upstart of the hour, to the Bengal Baboo, 
the new Malek, the absolute lord of the soil, who has no feelings in 
common with the people whom he fancied he had purebred, whose 
knowledge of the regulations told him he could, not only Without 
violation, but with all due conformity to the words, (not indeed to 
the intent,) of them, destroy the happiness of his slave for ever, by 
banishing him from the village of his birth, the companions of his 
youth, the associates of his manhood, the support of his old age. 
Those ephemeral lords of English creation were not indeed vested 
with the power of life and death, not with the power of tormenting 
the body 3 but the happiness of the people was placed entirely at 
their mercy, and their minds were subdued. Instead of the manly 
spirit of former times, which a very small portion of independence Will 
nourish, the Native of Bengal knows now, {18?5,) that even the pri- 
vilege of residing in his native village, he owes to his subjection.’* 
As to the symptoms of increased wealth and extensive culti- 
vation in the Bengal provinces, it would be quite surprising were 
it now otherwise. If we reflect on the vast increase of the ex- 
ternal trade of Bengal since 1813, and consequently of the natural 
productions of the country to supply foreign demand, we can 
he at no loss to account for the improvements on which its 
advocates insist. ^ I (says Mr. Rickards) am one who always 
anticipated those results from the opening of the trade; and if 
with the prospects of future benefit to be derived from a still 
freer commercial intercourse with Britain, we couple the advmi- 
tages which will accrue to individuals from the possession of un- 
taxed wastes, we may ultimately be led to pardon the difficulties and 
apprehensions which the appropriation of these wastes has hitherto 
occasioned. We may even excuse the inequalities which we now 
know to have occurred in the original assessment of estates, and 
rather be led to admire the dispensations of a gracious Providence, 
which can thus in mercy to erring mpitals extract good out of evil, 
and by the augmentation and diffusion of iudividoal wealtbi cause 
one of the greatest errors of the settlement at its first introduction, 
to result at length in positive benefit to the community at large.* 


* * Law and Constitution of India.* 
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^ SLimRY AT Tftf CaPRi OF JQOOO HoFR. 

1 ^ J ■« . . 

(Continued from page Z33,) , , 

. In ^ reauti^ipg our survey of the state of slavery in South Africa, 
we ftfljl next adduce the testimony of a writer who published a 
Bmfdl' volume in 1821 , entitled " Notes on the Cape of Gobif Hope, 
made during an Excursion in that Colony in the year 1820 / This 
volume, though published anonymously, we know, from goold 
tttithOrity, to be the production of a highly respectable barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The author’s residence in the country was not, 
indeed, of sufficient duration, nor his means of observation suffi- 
ciently extended, to enable him fully to appreciate all the evils of 
the slave system, or to understand very distinctly the actual con- 
dition pf the slave population; but his evidence is honest, and 
consequently vjiluable as far as it goes. 

A residence of a few months in Cape Town, and an excursion or 
two into the neighbouring districts, will (as we know from experi- 
encei scarcely enable the most inquisitive traveller to get more 
than, a glimpse of the secrets of the ‘house of bondage.’ IVhile 
received with the frank and flattering hospitality which an English 
gentleman with good recommendations never fails to experience 
flrom the colonists, (whether in the Cape or in other slave settle- 
ments,) it is not very easy, in truth, to keep one’s mind unbiassed 
by the natural influence of such civilities. It is felt to be ungra- 
cious, almost dishonourable, to pry very closely into the state and 
MUtiments of our host’s dependants, or narrowly to question his 
domestic or farm bondmen respecting their treatment and general 
condition ; and, should we even happen to observe any thing that 
offimda our European feelings a little, the continual accounts we 
receive from our good-humoured entertainers of the dishonesty, 
profligacy, sullen obstinacy, and shameful ingratitude of the slaves, 
gradually dispose us to make allowance for some severity of disci- 
pline on the part of the master, and to palliate, if we cannot alto- 
gether approve, the harsher traits of his conduct that occasionally 
fall under our notice. The colonist, on the other hand, aware of 
the f prejudices’ (as he calls them) of Europeans on such subjects, 
IS anxious not to shock the feelings of the stranger from a land of 
Ifeedom. Like many a well-bred man in common life, who, thongb 
captious and tyrannical in his domestic circle, has yet self-restraint 
and tact enough to conceal from the guest he respects the leis 
amiable features of his character, the slave-holder is careful not to 
disgust his visitors, and especially visitors from England, by any 
obtrusive exposure of the more revolting accompaniments of the 
system of slavery ; these are judiciously thrown into the back- 
ground. And thus it is that cursory travellers allow themselves to 
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be deluded in regard to the real charaiBter and conseqnei^ces of 
slavery 5 and thus such writers as the author of ‘ Six Months in 
the West Indies/ and others of the same stamp> contribute, by himsy 
and fallacious statements, to delude the publio^ imd to counteract, 
in some degree, the progress of correct information and of right 
feeling on this important question.* 

• In this class of superficial observers, we are constrained to number 
the celebrated Mr. Robert Owen, of Lanark, who, in a letter written oh 
board his Majesty’s packet Spray, January 17, 1829,* two days’ sail from* 
Vera Cruz, makes the following statement, which has been quoted in 
the last number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ with great triumph, by Mr. 
M‘(^een, of Glasgow, as important evidence in corroboration cf hU 
assertion, that the situation of the slaves in the West Indies is, on, the 
whole, *pre/ei'able to that of labourers in this country,' 

‘ I was anxious,’ says Mr. Ow«ii, ' to see the state of slavery in Jamaica, 
which I had an opportunity of witnessing at Kingston. After convers- 
ing with several of the domestic slaves, and seeing the proceedings of a 
large number in the market-place for two hours, and meeting great 
numbers coming from the mountains and others parts of the county, 
as I was going to the Admiral’s and the Bishop’s residences, some dis- 
tance in the interior, I have no hesitation in stating most distinctly that 
their condition, with the exception of the term slavery, is, in most re- 
spects, better than that of the working classes in Great Britain, and that 
a very large portion of the operatives and laljourers would most willingly 
exchange situations with them / * 

Now is not this a presumptuous opinion for a man to give with * no heH^ 
tation* who could not have spent in the island more than the twenty-four 
hours during which the Mexican Packet lay at anchor at Port Royal ; wlm 
merely talked with a fewdomestic slaves, witnessed the proceedings of those 
in the market-place for ‘ two hours; and made an exploratory excursion to 
the residences of the Admiral and the Bishop, ‘ some distance into the 
w/mor,’— and that ‘ distance’ (for wc happen to know the spot quite as 
well as Mr. Owen, and will not permit him or.his friend, Mr. M'Queen, 
to impose on the public by loose generalities) was just one mUe to the 
Admiral’s, and just about one mile farther to the Bishop’s I— this portion 
of the ‘interior’ being, moreover, a barren waste, where never yet a 
sugar-cane grew, where 110 cultivation of any sort cxiste, and where zt 
was quite impossible that he could see any thing whatever of the condi- 
tion or treatment of the plantation slaves, or be better (|ualified to mfo^ 
the public on this point than if he had never lett Imgland. But Mr. 
Owen is only one of a numerous class of travellers. 

Conversing on this subject a’few days ago with General Miller, 
distinguished Peruvian Commander, whose ‘ Memoirs ’ respecting 
wars of South America have recently so much interested the public, ^ 
mentioned the following circumstance from his own experience 'hi 
illustration of the topic in discussion. During a short residence lu 
Jamaic. 1 , a few years a^, he happened to spend sey/eral weeks m the 
house of a wealthy colonist, a timber me.^chant, at the town of JiUCea. 
His host, who was naturally a kind and good-tempered man, apprared to 
manage his numerous slaves without hurshnesa or seventy, and womd 
often expatiate to General Miller oh the favourable points of their con- 
dition, alleging that fns slitves were Aever iU-treated, and that slaves in 
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These remarks are only applicable to the atithot^ befof^i ha, hbw- 
eyei*, in a limited degree. He did not see much of the more W^rolt- 
jfe featWes olT^taifwy 5 and,hcinj^ pAHidliy irajioaed^n by*«:ttemal 
appearancesi 'he efetnfiates the cbnditiort'of thd Ihe^Gape 

t9o fevouramy : but atifl he is too intelligent ai^ aeate an observer 
to oyerlbok altogether the real character and results of the system | 
afed \n describing the Sunday dances of the slaves in Cape Town, 
to their rude African music, which some travellers have spoken of 
as proofs of their indulgent treatment and happy condition, he says, 
with more Just observation, — ' A week of unremitting toil, and the 
tyranny of ari unfeeling master, are all forgot in the tumultuous 
delight of the Sunday-dance to these simple instruments. This is 
the only indulgence and relaxation which is permitted to the tiave. 
It is, therefore, eagerly anticipated and prosecuted with proportional 
ardour, when the moment of enjoyment arrives.’ — ‘ This dancing,’ 
he add?; * is certainly not an exhibition of grace and elegance j it 
is not even a display of that vigour which the elasticity and buoy- 
ancy of youth may produce. The spirit which actuated Goldsmith’s 
pair, 

' ** That simply sought renown, 

< : ^ By holding out to tire each other down,” 

is not Jiuown among them 5 probably, a week of toil may have 

the West Indies, generally, were much better off, and, on the whole, 
much happier, than most of the labouring classes in Europe. Nor did 
this assertion, seem, at first sight, quite inadmissible ; for the slaves had 
' apparently no care for the future ; and, when seen in their hours Of relaxa- 
tion, displayed, at times, a good deal of noisy mirth and animal hilarity. 
One morning, however. General Miller happening to go into the timber 
' yard, where the slaves were employed, at a very early hour, lie found 
a young man, the nephew of his host, cruelly heating these * happy pca- 
" gantry,’ without provocaiion, as it afterwards appeared, and merely 
from a spirit of wanton tyranny; which, however, the slaves dared 
neitli^ resist nor complain of. On his mentioning this fact to the 
owner, the old man shrugged liis shoulders, and owned that such abuses 
did occasionally occur, notwithstanding all his anxiety to prevent them ! 
And thus, after all his eulogies of the kindness of masters, and tlie happi- 
‘ hbs of Slaves, it became obvious, from the condition of his own estab- 
llshihentj that even where the resident oivner happens to be himself a 
man of kindness and benevolence, he cannot secure, under this vitiiUed 
system of society, such treatment to his bondmen as even working 
cattle are considered entitled to by men of common humanity. 

* While quoting Hthe evidence of General Miller upon slavery, we may 
add that he commanded, in South America, a^egiment of blacks, com- 
posed entirely of emancipated Negro or Creole slaves ; and that, after 
witnessing the conduct of these men throi^h all the trying vicissitudes 
of the revolutionary wars of Chili and rcru, this intelligent officer 
declares them to have been in every respect, as regards bravery, disci- 
pline, high feeling and patient endurance, equal to the best and bravest 
troops in either the royalist or patriot armies. 
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He then mah:es the followiit general 



*... . .u ' .If -.1 • 

Without evtwing wtp,. thj^ loDgfasl»u>ed^®l^)^, ho 


colonyi^t largaffouWba'henefit^,by,.ihe,tp^»a „ 

I cannot say (bhat the oondHion of .th^ffiVe^.at the 
as being peouUarly miserable. . It is as muqh the ,interes 
master to .keep his slave in good condition, ^ hi^s hwe, 
property is V/^duable,- they invariably have the best ipemcal 
ance in sickpesSi and such comforts as are necessary m that sUua- 
tion. Though thek toil is rticessant, and their indulgences tnifch 
fewer than those of a European labourer, they have not, }n general, 
the appearance of being over-worked i for they are ei^rly inifred'to 
hardship and spare living. If they are sunk below the level bf 
their fellow-creaturesi we may perhaps argue, that they cannot be 
supposed sensible to tlie pain of degradation, when' they have 
never enjoyed a more elevated state j or to feel the want of liberty, 
when they have not known, or ever aspired to, the character of 


freemen. 

* In fact, only suppose the sensibilities of his nature deadened, and 
the difference in the condition of the slave and of the white labourer 
is hardly perceptible. The portion of both is a life of unremitting 
toil, servitude, and dependence 5 and if we reflect that the slave 
has' no apprehension of want, that he has no harassing soliciftide on 
the score of providing for his offspring, but is always sure of a 
subsistence, which the other equally toils for in the Sweat of bis 
brow, and oftentimes in torturing uncertainty, the balance Will be 
still more equal. This, however, is not admitting a right in my 
human being to fit his victim, by early and continued degradation, 
for wearing bis chaiiis j a slight extension of such a privilege might 
justify the Eastern despot in furnishing his seraglio with its muti- 
lated attendants. In a moral point ot view, the consequences of 
slavery are more striking. It is necessary that the slaves should Jse 
depressed in the scale of human beings by ignorance 5 for know- 
ledge would awaken the energies of the soul, and “ tell them they 
are men j” but that a large portion of our fellow-creatures; whose 
menial offices and occupations are precisely similar to those of pur 
own countrymen, should be devoted to superstition, and debarred 
from all moral improvement, is a singular feature in the state of 
servitude. Why a population of blacks are to be shut out from the 
light and advantage of Christianity, detached from the common 
chain of human beings j why they are not to know the swial tics 
of kindred, to solhee themselves, like the other wretched ohes of 
the world by the anticipation of future happiness, — is a mystery I 

cannot explain,. If slavery be incompatible wUh feuch; things^ h 

present ameliorated state, it is indeed a bad cause, 

' When the Spaniards first became acquainted with the riatives 
of America, wc are told that they looked upon them aS animals of 
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mn kiferiar^4irder>«<anl ifc ifftH ftirti Ibaf coukS^e 

iuaded tii#> ihdy beionged- to tbe laiiiMtD • It required the 

tiliithdrily of a Papakbuil to counteract thilDOpit)UR>;^lliitd to Convince 
them thabihe Americans were capable of the ftuiCttons; and Hititled 
to the privilegM , of humanity. Though that age of darkti^ has 
passed away, one would imagine that this preposterous Opinion still 
prevailed in Southern Africa. if * 

•ft^lThlia practice is contrary to the invariable rule obfi^Ctf ill the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French colonies, by which ef cry toaster is 
compelled to procure religious instruction for his slaves j ^atd this 
leema to be according to the true spirit of Christianity, (see Epistle 
to Philemon, passim.) Indeed, the diifusion of Christianity has 
unhappily been made a plea for this odious traffic. 

' The slaves are by far the most numerous class of^ domestic 
servants at the Cape, and the women are invariably used as the 
nurses and companions of the young children of the faihilv. The 
influence of these persons upon the young mind is well understood, 
and occasions the strictest scrutiny into character, in our owp 
country. What, then, must be the pernicious effect of early and 
continued intercourse with a class of beings so degraded and demo- 
ralised 1 Much of the hixity in morals, and that general tone of 
levity observable among the upper orders of society, may be traced 
to this source ^ and, while slavery exists in its present form and 
extent, it seems in vain to hope for any thing like virtuous principle 
and morality amongst the lower orders of society. 

' Instances of cruel, treatment are, I believe, rare, especially since 
the great increase of English in the colony. However, it must be 
confessed, that a notion universally prevails, that slaves are not to 
be treated with kindness j and, perhaps, a saying that is said to pass 
current in the French West Indian islands will serve, with tolerable 
accuracy, to express the general opinion here ■, viz. 

“ Battre uii negre, e’est le nourrir.” ’ 

On the general tone of these observations, we are not disposed 
very rigidly to animadvert j yet we must not allow them to pass 
altogetW without comment. The author says the condition of the 
slaves at the Cape did not strike him as being ‘ peculiarly miserable." 
If he. means by this expression to estimate their condition as 
compared with that of the slaves of our sugar islands, we 
ndmit the correctness of his phraseology : but if, (as seems to be 
the to,) he speaks of them as compared with/ree labourers, we 
affirm that it is entirely false ; and this, even on bis own data, it 
will be easy to demonstrate. He admits, that ' their toil is inces- 
sant, and their indulgences much fewer than those of a European 
labourer 3’ that * they are early inured to hardship and spare living 3’ 

* depressed in the scale of human beings by ignorance 3’ ^ debarred 
from all moral improvement 3’ ^ shut out from the light and advan- 
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tage olCbrialiatti^l^ i ihe cdhB«nrm?ciiBii&i^^ 

beings y an^ ' lo kaow iht soeiai twi Mnfeirbd>ds&f>to 

solace themselves likfs the other wretched onei^qf the 
antietpation of laiare happiness and that, mabort> ttiieyietc triaife-' 
graded and demoralised class of beings/ aAd kw^hed^upop fidmoht 
' as animals of an inferior order/ . ^ j 

Now, if this be not a condition ^ peculiarl)r mis^alUC;^ W canhdt 
well ooQceive what meaning the writer attaches to his owitierprea* 
sion. And were we even fully to admit (what, however, wetoaBimt 
do without considerable deduction) the advantages he throws doto 
the opposite scale, they could not, if impartially weighed^. render idle 
decision fur a moment doubtful. For what does the whole ^amount 
to ) That the slaves have * medical attendance ia sickheas, and 
such comforts as are necessary in that situation j’ that ^ they have 
not, in general, the appearance of being overworked / that they 
cannot be supposed sensible to the pain of degradation,’ ' or to jfeel 
the want of liberty,’ (false positions both j) that they have ^ no 
apprehension of want,’ * no harassing solicitude on the score of 
providing for their offspring,’ and are * always sure of a subsist- 
ence.’ In every one of these poii)ts, the domestic animals, which 
the slave (that human beast of burden, with ' the sensibilities pf his 
nature deadened !’) feeds at his * owner s ’ stall, are at least his cqu^s 
or superiors. How, then, can any man of right feeling, oreiilairged 
reflection, view the lot of such a class of beings, merely beq^se 
they have still reserved to them a few of the ignoble privileges 
common to them with the cattle, as other than a condition ' pecu- 
liarly miserable ?’ This were, indeed, a wretched philosophy I 

* Was man ordainM the slave of man to toil. 

Yoked with the brutes, and fettered to the soil j 
AVeighM in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 

No ! — Nature stamp’d us in a heavenly mouW ! » ‘ i 

She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge, - 

Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge !’ 

AVe now turn to ^ The Quarterly Review,’ No. 50, where the vo- 
lume we have just been remarking upon, is criticised in ah article 
written in a tone of great dogmatism, and with extraordinary 'pre- 
tensions to superior correctness of information. The Writer of this 
article takes the author of ' Notes on the Cape’ Severely to task fbr 
what he has said about the state of slavery — a point on Which 
affirms that the traveller ‘ has been most egregioudy iriisihformcd.* 
* In no part of the world,’ says the critic, * are slaves tretftof iso 
and worked so easily’ as at the Cape.’ * So farindeed,* he '^con- 
tinues, * are the slaves from being subject to unremitting toil uhd 
tyranny,” that they may rather be described as indolent and’ pAm-^ 
pered. Mr. Semple (many years a merchant at the Cape) descrlbefl 
them as well-treated, welbclothed, and well-fed,* And he pwJCecdfl 
to state, that ' any instances to the contrary, are rare exceptionsH^o 
their general condition that ‘ there is no prohibition Whatever to 
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their bccotning and that, 5 *H KirHa ehoQse it 

marry.’ Thm well4nCbrii^ ^remwec adds, a nttei^ that, in con- 
sequence of the influx of European Upsirei^^tnaoa^^ will, he 
doubts Mot, take place, to a yery great extent, that twenty 
years h^ce there will probably uot jreiqain a slaye^wUhin the 
cokHJtyr , . / 

. AMerdonS' at once so confident and so preposterously jpcorrect 
would'* be unworthy of notice, if they nppcareJl in a t^bli^ion pf 
less authority and of less extensive circulation than * ,The Quarterly 
Aeview $’ and it is, indeed, much to be regretted, that the cpaductors 
of that work had not submitted this article to the eorreoftion gf Mr. 
Barrow, before they injured the character of the Review by giving 
it insertion. Mr, Barrow would have told the writer, as he told the 
public long ago in his valuable work on the Cape, that, although 
the domestic slaves of Cape Town are generally well fed and cloth* 
ed, and not severely treated, ' yet such are the W effects which the 
conditten of slavery produces on the mind,’ that it is on^ whilst 
‘ under the severe hand of a rigid and cruel master’ that they be- 
come useful servants. He would have told him, likewise, that 
while the domestic slaves of Cape Town (or, to be quite correct, 
he might say the younger female slaves — and especially those who 
are good looking,) were thus petted and pampered, the country slaves, 
outnumbering those of the town in the ratio of at least five to one,' 

‘ are not nearly so well treated,’ and that ‘ they are ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, Work extremely hard, and are frequently punished with the 
greatest severity — sometimes with death, when rage gets the better 
of prudence and compassion.’* 

Mr. Barrow would have corrected this too-confident critic in 
other important points, and furnished him, we doubt not, with those 
sound and sagacious views in regard to the influence and effects of 
slavery, which may be found in our lust article on this subject, as 
extracted from his excellent work. And in regard to the encou- 
ragement of Christianity among the slaves, Mr. Barrow, if he was 
not himself previously aware how the case actually stood, could 
have referred him to his intelligent friend thfe ' Civil Servant,’ who, 
in his work published by Mr. Murray two years subsequently, men- 
tions that * marriages are not permitted between slavesi or between 
a slave and a free i)erson ; nor is the practice of Christianity encou- 
r^ed by the master, or any of its commandments, excepting the 
sixth and eighth, taught to the slaves,’ &c. (See p. 330.) And, 
finally, the * Civil Servant’ would have informed this rash reviewer, 
that, instead of the extinction of slavery by manumissions in twenty 
years, the excess of births over deaths and manumissions, in the 
very year this review was written, amounted to 488, and that, at 
this rate of increase, the slave population of the colony would, " in 


• Barrow*s ‘Travels in Southern Africa,’ vol. ii. p. 109. 




iTlu WandmBf'9 Return^- 
all human pr(*abai<f,.AMlble Itaelf hi 

that, in the tho ocdony look tiv tli^nuaihiei'^Qfv 

nearly 70,006»«» tto «lavepop^dattel^^* 

The limits pti^riM td us do not admit of oi^ir prdsecufing thi# 
subject farther at present, but we shhll revert to it ^obal^ m thd 
ensuing Number. If any of our readers think that we are spending 
too much tintein tbeinyestigation of the progressive state of ^av|^ 
in a colony fafir from being most important either in its geufffal 
capabilities or in the extent of its slave population, we replyff^thdl^ 
as the Cape is, of all our settlements, the one where slavery is saiil 
to assume its mildest form, it is important to examine that system 
closely where its natural character is exhibited apart from the pe- 
culiar circumstances which, in the Mauritius and our other sugar 
colonies, so fearfully augment its horrors and it becomes doubly 
important, when we consider that, of all our settlements, UieCape ie 
the one where the curse of slavery may, under good management,, 
and with the blessing of Providence, be the most readily and effect- 
tually got rid of. 


The Wanderer's Return. 

Amid the loved scenes of his early years, 

Where his bright dream of youth had pass'd away, 
AVhen mirth led forth the hours in rosy play, 

Again he stood : — all Nature now appears 
Deck’d in the self-same hues of loveliness 
She wore in that young season of delight j 
The hills stand forth in all their native might. 

And the green meadows, 'neath the sun’s caress. 

Look beauteous as of yore. — Here did he part. 

Full of high hopes, from those bis spirit loved — 

Where are they now ? — Oh ! he was strangely moved— 
He of the wounded soul and wither’d heart : 

The visions of the past upon him rushed. 

And from their sear'd abodes the willing fountains gusil^.. 
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"It W be«n a subject of much controversy and discussion 
Among political economists, on what class of society the ultimate 
but then of taxes sltouM rest. The Frcndi economists, with Ques. 
Hey at their bead, contended that, as agriculture was the only species 
ef industry which added any thing to the exchangeable value of the 
subject U{K>n which it is employed above what was necessary to re- 
pay the wages of labour and the profits of stock, taxes must ulti- 
mately be incident on land, and payable out of the ' product. net,‘ or 
i^i of its proprietors. Ricardo, on the other hand, with his dis- 
ciple, TtrCulIoch, make all taxes ultimately incident on the profits of 
stock. If the theory of Quesney were just, it followed that the sim- 
plification of our financial systems might immediately be effected 
by the direct taxation of the land proprietors ; and if that of Ricar- 
do were admitted, much trouble would be saved by levying re- 
venue at once on the merchants, manufacturers, and others, whose 
capital is actually employed in producing and bringing to market. 

A Work has recently appeared under the title of * Taxes, or Public 
Revenue,’ the object of which is to refute the principles of both 
these schools, and to establish a new theory in their place. 
The author disclaims all pretensions to originality in fixing the 
burthen on any particular class, and professes to make an equal 
distribution among all. * My system of political economy,’ says 
he, * will probably be well received and found useful among plain 
practical statesmen, but it will perhaps be thought a good deal 
too simple for the schools. To the latter I beg leave to offer a re- 
view of the two theories of Quesney and Ricardo 3 to the former I 
oflfer, with deference, the system itself.’ \Vc cordially wbh for the 
author as gratifying a reception for his work as he can possibly de- 
aire j but we regret that he has been induced to give it to the world 
before he had completed his own design. The ' review of the 
system of Ricardo’ is totally omitted ; and the outline of his own, 
to say the least of it, is very indefinitely sketched. It is no excuse 
for such imperfections, in a work of this description, to say that 
this is only a preliminary essay, to be followed by a more extensive 
tfeatUe 3 and though we agree with the editor, that the increasing 
popularity of the science called Political Economy, makes it impe- 
rative on every friend of mankind to disseminate, without delay, any 
MW discovery calculated to correct its errors or confirm its truths,, 
yejt, if the new discoveries are deficient in that lucidus ordoj that 
lieat symmetry qf parts which are the almost invariable accompa- 
i^ipents of truth, men in general are slow to recognise a quality not 
denoted by its usual characteristics. There are, however, many 

* On Taxes or Public Revenue, the ultimate incidence of their pay- 
ment, their disbursement# and the seats of their ultimate consumption. 
By an Odlcor in the Military and Civil Service of the Honourable East 
India Company. Smith, Elder, aud Co. London, 1829. 
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passages in the Bfiolc man of exten- 

sive and varied in^mation ; and the 
the present condition and pafetbirftorf of naAietne^ 
research and a power of exposUiohi which iddneb Ui/to ]iain^>t)lir 
premature appearance of a publication the deVotion 
more timb might have considerably iitiprovdd. < ' - , » V* 

iTie author 6f ' Taxig^s, or ftevetiiie/ is an offider 
India CompHny’s service. Having passed seventeen yeari Itflhdld; 
helms had abundant opportunitiel^ bf estimating the infhiehbe df 
our revenue s;^tem on the circumstances of that country, aftid hd 
frequently illustrated his positions by describing its itijurioudhffeks.' 
Wc have often had occasion to remark on the miserable listlessncss 
and inactivity which have paralysed the industry of our Ea’Sterh tbN 
ritories, since they were transferred to us by their Mohammedan 
rulers. The decay of trade and manufactures, the desolatlbh oi? 
opulent cities, the irregularity and carelessness of husbandry, wliliS!l 
immediately succeeded the Dewanny Grant, would have been'lridlf- 
ferently compensated by the parsimonious establishments <rf Euro- 
peans scattered over the country, even if those establishmente wcM 
supported by European funds, and were ten times more numeroua 
than they are at present. The system of economy which the em^ 
barrassments of the Company have always compelled them to a(&ere 
to, is inconsistent with any liberal encouragement of the mimerou# 
artificers who once found employment in anticipating the wants 
and purveying to the luxuries of their Musuhnan rulers* All the 
embellishments and gratifications of English life in India are im- 
ported from Europe j and, excepting the produce of the soil, our 
wealthy residents have few demands which the Natives are in a con- 
ilition to supply. 

" In India every little village is a seat of detnandfor agricultuml 
produce, as will be described in another part of this work ] but the’ 
great seats of demand, which are alone to be considereditt this 
are scarcely any of them founded upon revenues derived froth the? 
employment of instruments in manufactures, commerce, &c. They 
are almost all founded upon revenue derived in taxes, and tributer 
from distant places j and composed of the public establishments of 
Government and their dependants in different capacities. The 
crease of demand at such seats arises from an increase of tbesef 
establishments, and a diminution from a decrease j and, 'as all thdi^ 
luxuries, and the greater part of their conveniences, are stmpHef 
from the industry of distant places or countries, they have Htlle in- 
fluence on the wages of labour in their vicinity, except as TtdflfC 
the price of land produce in their increase, and reduce it with 
decrease. 

' As these seats of demand are augmented by increased puldie 
establishments, and recourse becomes necessary to more distant lands^r 
the price of land-produce increases j and the rents of hmd increase 
the more that the wages of labour have increased less than in seat$ 
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of demand differently constituted. In other countries, good roads, 
canals, bridges, and other facilities of distribution, follov^ an increase 
of population and demand, at any particular seat, whether that in- 
crease arises freon one species of revenue or the other ^ and, by re- 
ducing the costs and difficulties of conveyance, the price of produce 
is prevented from rising so much as it otherwise would do with the 
necessity of recourse to more distant lands. But, in India, this is 
rarely the case. As demand increases, and recourse becomes ne- 
cessary to lands more and more distant, no improvements are made 
in the means of transport ; and the price increasing with the increas- 
ing demand, the value of the nearer lands augments, whether that 
value be taken in rents by the proprietors or in taxes by the Govern- 
ment. Nor is the increase of demand at such seats in India ever 
prevented from causing a corresponding increase of price, by land 
produce being made the channel of remitting to them private in- 
comes or public tributes, as had been the case in Rome, and is per- 
haps still the case in some parts of the world. The public revenue 
by which- these establishments arc supported, is all levied from the 
distant places which contribute it, and ])aid to those who receive it 
in money ) and with this money is purchased what free competition 
brings to the market. The price is prevented from rising neither 
by a remittance of revenue in land produce, nor generally by the for- 
mation and improvement of great works to facilitate distribution ; 
and while the price of produce increases with every augmentation of 
establishments and demand, the rents of the land from which these 
seats are supplied must increase. 

* This reasoning will probably be thought to account satisfactorily 
for a great portion of tliose revolutions in the value of landed pro- 
perty in India, which have been so often seen and so often lamented. 
Seats of demand for agricultural produce are very suddenly formed 
ahd augmented by our public establishments ^ which are, in the 
present state of society and industry, almost the only centres of de- 
matid for the surplus produce of the land in India. As these seats 
of demand, how'ever, are seldom formed or augmented by an addi- 
tion to their collective numbers, their increase in one place must 
imply their diminution in another. Inasmuch as they increase 
the demand for said produce, raise the price, and augment the value 
of land in the place to which they are removed, they must diminish 
the demand for, and the price of, land produce in the place from 
which they are taken, and consequently reduce the value of land. 
Thus very great and very sudden revolutions are produced in the 
yaliie of landed property, and in the condition of the people in the 
different parts of our Eastern dominions. The seats of demand in 
India may be compared to the sand-banks of her great rivers ; they 
are in a state of continual revolution and change. Those parts in 
which seats of demand for land produce are formed or augmented, 
rapidly improve, while those from which they are removed, or in 
which they are reduced, go as rapidly to decay 3 not unfrequently 
to the surprise of the Government, which had calculated on results 
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totally different, and siippoe^d that it was removing ^ oppressive 
burthen when it was taking away a source of prosperity. Thesaiue 
effects had always been following the same causes, under different 
dominions in India, because all great seats of demand had always 
depended entirely upon great public establishments — political, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical j and they have, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been following the same causes under our dominion, without 
the connexion between them having been distinctly and clearly ex- 
plained in any publication with which I am acquainted. There can 
be no doubt, that such an explanation would have been of great prac- 
tical importance both to the Government and to the people of Indian 
for, without clearly understanding this connexion between great 
seats of demand in the value of laud, we must be perpetually liable 
to errors of the greatest moment, as well in our political as in our 
hnancial measures, in the administration of a country where all 
their seats depend upon our public establishments, or upon public 
establishments at our disposal. Froni the time when the Moham- 
medans, ill the thirteenth century, drew into circulation and employ- 
ment the precious metals, which, flc vving in a perpetual stream from 
the West, had remained a useless deposit in the temples for more 
than three thousand years, the seats of demand for surplus agricul- 
tural protluce in India made some progress in changing their cha- 
racter. From depending entirely upon revenue drawn by the sove- 
reigns, or feudal chiefs, for the support of military and ecclesiastical 
establishments, many scats of demand had come to depend upon in- 
comes derived from employment in arts, trade, manufactures, and 
commerce. In Europe, when the great territorial lords were pre- 
vented, by the vigorous administration of a few enlightened sove- 
reigns, from plundering each other, and from exacting all the sur- 
plus produce of their own lands to support licentious and idle miUtiaj 
industry extended, and the episcopal sees, and the residences of the 
great oificers of state, became the seats of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and the demand of these seats became in time indepen^ 
dent of military and ecclesiastical establishments. So it was in 
Southern India, or India south of the Nerbudda river, whild it wa$ 
divided into independent Mohammedan sovereignties, and exhibit- 
ed a picture of Spain under the Moors j and so it was in other parts 
of India, as Malwa, Guzzerat, and other places, in which indepen- 
dent Mohammedan sovereignties were established j and so in Ben^ 
gal, and other parts, in which governors were sovereigns in every 
thing but the name. Improved tastes gave active employment to 
the people ; and the exercise of their physical and mental powers, 
upon objects of luxury and convenience, conferred an independent 
claim upon what they required of the surplus produce of the land* 
The tastes differed, but they all gave this employment. The tasted 
were in some parts, as in Bengal, for foreig^i and domestic luxuries, 
'which, like those of Europe, soon perish and disappear in their 
enjoyment. In others, they were for great works, useful and orna- 
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mental, which, though used and enjoyed, last through ages, and, 
after the lapse of centuries, excite the wonder pf the trayeller. The 
one was like the t:iste of the Egyptians and other nations and states 
of antiquity, and that of the commercial states of Italy : the other, 
like that of the manufacturing and commercial states of modern 
Europe. As far as they gave equal employment to those who de- 
pended upon the surplus produce of the land for subsistence, and 
had nothing to offer in exchange but the use of the mental tod phy- 
sical powers, they were both equally useful. 

‘ The Mahratta power originated in the invasion and desolation of 
the independent sovereignties of Southern India, by the Enfperor 
Aurungtebe, and rose gradually and simultaneously with ours, 
amidst the anarchy and civil wars which followed his death and con- 
tinued under his imbecile successors. We flatter ourselves with 
having conquered India : we have been merely the most successful 
competitors for dominion where all dominion had ceased, and have 
merely been employed in collecting the scattered fragments of a ge- 
neral wreck. We have not yet applied our knowledge to form any 
thing out of these collected fragments ; and though they are all at 
our disposal, they are but fragments still, which another tempest 
may scatter. The few seats of great and independent demand which 
escaped the ravages of the civil wars in which our power rose, we 
have consumed by slow degrees. The Mabnittas destroyed them 
by their misrule, and by their want of taste for that luxary, con- 
venience and magnificence, which, under the Mohammedans, gave 
active employment to the mental and physical powers of those who 
had nothing else to offer for the surplus produce of the land they 
required for their subsistence. We have destroyed them by our 
colonial, commercial, and manufacturing prejudices, and by other 
means that will be considered in a subsequent chapter ; and between 
us we have reduced nearly all the great seats of demand for agri- 
cultural produce to their primitive state of Hindoo simplicity, and 
dependence upon military and ecclesiastical establishments. 

* It is not my object to enlarge upon the practical applicatioin of 
my reasoning to our Indian administration, as this will be the sub- 
ject for future chapters, and would extend this to too great a length. 
I may, however, here state that when we have had a cession of ter- 
ritory from a Native prince or chief in lieu of money subsidies, we 
have generally chosen it from its fine condition ; and this fine 
condition has commonly arisen from the great effectual demand for 
land produce, furnished by the great military estaUisbments luain- 
tained within them under the former Government, esta^hments 
that consumed not only all the surplus produce of such territories, but 
that of lands far beyond their boundaries. The territoi;|^ ceded to 
us are commonly upon the frontiers of the state from which we re- 
ceive them ) and this circumstance^ which makes the more e%ible 
for us, has commonly occasioned their being made the aeats of great 
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military establishments, which by their demand fbr agricultural 
duce, have extended the cultivation and increased the population and 
industry of fh^se territories. But as these territories border upon 
our own, the great establishments by which they have been occu* 
pied and defended, are no longer necessary for military juirposes. 
No danger can be apprehended from without j and to prevent in- 
ternal disorder, the few troops that we are willing to maintain are 
thought to be more necessary within the territories reserved by the 
Native state. Our administration of such newly acquired territories, 
therefore, begins commonly by reducing or removing the whole or 
nearly the whole of such establishments. Before, howe\rer, they are 
removed, or that our intention of removing them has been’ promul- 
gated, a settlement of the land revenue is made for a period of years j 
and this is probably rated upon a calculation of the average money 
rents, paid to the former Government for a certain number of years 
preceding the transfer. Or, calculating upon the increased tranquillity 
and security that cannot fail to follow the removal of such large mili- 
tary establishments, and the consecpient increase of labour and stock 
applied to the lands, the fanners and cultivators may be prevailed 
upon to engage at this rate for the first year, and for every succeed- 
ing year, of the settlement at an increased rate, or what is technically 
called a Rusudie Juma. This arrangement, completing the long 
impatiently urged measures of disbanding and removing public es- 
tablishments, and reducing local expenditure to the lowest possible 
scale, is carried into effect. But an effect not calculated upon soon 
manifests itself in the most unequivocal symptoms. A very deficient 
market, or no market at all, is found for the surplus produce of the 
land which the farmers and cultivators are very willing to give the 
Government in rent or revenue ; but finding no market in which they 
can exchange that produce for money, they find themselves unable 
to pay money to the state. Government will, however, take no- 
thing but money in rents and revenue j and, unless it brings back 
the public establishments, increases in some other shape the local 
expenditure, or reduces the assessments, lands are soon thrown out 
of cultivation, farmers and cultivators are thrown into gaol for de- 
falcation or contumacy, or they desert to other countries with all 
their moveable stock, and the assessment inevitably reduces itself^ 
by rapid degrees through a period of disorder, wretchedness, and de- 
population.’ 

The fidelity of the picture here sketched of the combined effects of 
our financial system, and the grudging scale of expenditure on which 
our revenues are dispensed, cannot be surpassed. What pretence have 
we to expect the smaltest attachment to our Goifewiment, until some 
means are adopted fb revive the sources of employment which we have 
permitted to run dry 7 ' If it be true that no improvement can take 
place in one division of the country except by the impoverishment 
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of imother,.if every thing be precarious and uncertain except the in- 
supportable our then ofoUr taxation, if the proceeds of our assessm'ents 
are always miserably inferior to the estip\ate, and remissions must 
ioceas^ntly be mad^j — surely it is high time to raise up wme middle 
chpis, capable of at once supplying the necessities of the tr^ury and 
stimulating the incfut>try of the people, — a race not ^of birds of prey 
and passage,’ continually shifting their haunts, and escaping with 
their plunder, but of intelligent and enterprising settlers, whp may, 
iu time, bear in tbcir habits and pursuits some resemblance to 
English artisans and yeomanry. The great seats of depmnd in 
England are totally independent of Government establishments. 
Why should it not bo so in India? Merely because an absurd and 
irrational jealousy has prevented the development of the resources 
pf that country, and opposed to every scheme of projected iippro^e- 
ouent a silly apprehension of tumult and disorder. 

But let any man whose mind is not warped by prejudice or in- 
terest, compare the state of things represented in the foregoing ex- 
tract, with the condition of Hyderabad while the house of the Pal- 
mers flourished — of the districts of Bengal in which indigo is cul- 
tivated— or of the settlements of Mr. Brown in the province of 
Malabar. Here he will find content and happiness and industry 
prevailing, and, instead of a depressed and impoverished peasantry, 
dependent on tlie mere local expenditure of Government, a com- 
munity, the divisions of which mutually assist each other, and dif- 
ftise plenty and comfort through the land. It is idle for those who 
support the present system to say, that it was not invented by us, 
but bequeathed by our predecessors. Even if that position were 
admissible, it could not justify their conclusions. Misgovenm^ent 
cannot be warranted by precedent — there is no charter for abuse. 
The time is fast approaching when some attempt must be made to 
change this deplorable state of things j to relieve the miserable 
peasantry from the intolerable burthen of our extortionate assess- 
ments; to diifuse a taste for the luxuries and accomudodations of 
life, and a capacity for their enjoyment ; to enrich England by the 
improved produce of Indian husbandry, and India by the influence 
of English skill, ingenuity, and enterprise. 
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Wk well remember tbe time, nor is tbe date a distant one, when 
a journey from India to Europe, ' by way of Egypt,' was considered 
a bold and perilous enterprise, 4^m the accomplishment of which 
even the most intrepid of our own ‘lordly sex' might derive no 
slight addition to his travelled consequence. But those days, we 
apprehend, are past. Here is a delicate lady, (an elegant and ac* 
complished one too,) who, instead of returning home by the usual 
monotonous and tedious track round the Cape of Good Hope, 
out with her husband from the banks of the Ganges, like some 
‘ gay ladye’ of the days of chivalry, in an enchanted ship which 
moves through the ocean without the aid of either sail or oat j 
and after touching at Trincomalee, Point de Galle, and Bombay, 
and carrying oiF the Ex-Govcrnor Mr. Elphinstone in her train, 
passes through the perilous straits of Babel JMandeb, and over the 
coral reefs of the Red Sea, and gains at length the classic shores of 
Egypt at Cosseir. Then, leaving her vessel for a land conveyance, 
she takes her passage across the Desert in an Eastern vehicle called 
a ‘ tukhte rowan,' which neither moves on wheels, nor is borne on 
the shoulders of men, nor on the backs of cattle, but is carried for- 
ward in a mode peculiar to itself between the earth and the heavens,— 
as those who trust not our re|)ort may satisfy themselves, by look- 
ing at the lithographic frontispiece of the pleasant book which 
details all these strange adventures, and which has just issued from 
the aristocratic counter of the shrewd and successful bibliopole 
of Alberaarle-street, at the reasonable rate of eight shillings and 
sixpence. 

In traversing Egypt, the land of magic and of monumental mar- 
vels, the adventures of our ‘ ladye errant’ (if in all honour and 
courtesy we may venture so to call her) are, as the reader may well 
suppose, still more exciting and diversified. Alighting from her aerial 
car, or ‘ tukhte rowan,’ (which, sooth to say, the fair voyager 
found almost as perilous and far more jolty than the back of a 
genic or a hippogriff,) she steps down in the midst of the wild and bar- 
ren desart j but, instead of such a scene as Burckhardt and other 
travellers have described, ‘ abounding in sand and hunger and thirst,’ 
she finds an elegant pavilion pitched among the black-browed rocks, 
and a banquet, consisting of the richest viands and the choicest 
wines, spread, as if by enchantment, for the celebration of an anni- 
versary f6te on New-Year’s Day, 1828. 

Advancing in the lady’s train, we visit with her the stupendous 


* ‘ Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Europe, by way of Egypt, 
in the Years 181^ and 1828. By Mrs. Charles Lushington.’ Murray. 
London, 1829. 
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ruins of the temple of Carnac; descend by torchlkht into the tombs 
of tlje jPJiaraohs, at Biban-oolrJIoolk ^ ejj^nine tne curious ancient 
paiiiting^s^/ as vivid as those of any modern artists/ in themauso- 
leun^ of Bsainmis and Ramses III. .^kc ^ view of the Memno- 
nium, Medinct Haboo, and * the two colossal stati^es settled on the 
pkin, like brother genii, ip solitary grandeur i ’ and, pitching our 
tents for a whole fortnight among the ruins of Thebes, visit its 
various antiquities at perfect leisure, until, as the author ex- 
presses it, ' the colossal statues become like old friends, between 
which we use to sit down and take our refreshdient, enjoying 
the heavenly climate ; and, while repeatedly examining the ma- 
jestic Caruac, gratify our imaginations by reposing in the hall of 
Sesostris.' 

While here encamped, too, she gives audience to p deputation of 
turbaned Turks, and witnesses the opening of a mummy on the 
hills of Goornoo, in an apartment of which ^ the window shutters, 
steps, and floor were, composed of mummy coffins, painted v^lth 
hieroglyphic figures, perhaps 4,000 years old.’ 

Embarking upon the bosom of ancient Nile in a barge, (of which 
the description, wc must own, does not precisely accord with that of 
Cleopatra’s galley,) our traveller and her gallant train float down 
the majestic stream, visit the temple of Cendera, and the grottos 
of Beunibassen } and, landing at Grand Cairo, survey in succes- 
sion whatever is most interesting in that city of wonders and its mo- 
numental environs. 

But it is time to lay aside the strain which we have unconsciously 
full^eu ioto, and have perhaps indulged too long, and accompany 
the truly accomplished author through the remainder of her journey 
in the. simple and uiiaflected style which is characteristic of her 
very interesting volume. 

Mrs. Lushington gives a very good and graphic description of 
the general appearance of Cairo, of its confused and crowded streets, 
apd pjotley population, and of all that is most remarkable in its 
ejiifices^ but we shall select in the first place a few characteristic 
extracts respecting Mohammed Ali, not the least interesting certainly 
of Egypt’s modern wonders. The following is a specimen of the 
Basim’s mode of administering justice : 

^ * It was generally stated that, since Mohammed Ali bad felt him- 
salf secure in the^Bushalic, he had ceased to be cruel j seldom, of 
hvte years, taking away life, and never with .tprture j and, if •the 
ftubordinate Ttuks were as well disposed as binipelf, the Arabs, not- 
withs<»anding the opj>re8siv.e taxes, would feel their prppetfy piore 
secure. One instance of his prompt justiq^.^plted m.uch astpnish- 
jDaept.i yet ja^more delib^ate ^nethod would pot 
a poopl^ jbavp pro(fucea^gn ,equal effect, 

long been afeuatorae^ (o ^be f a^Up's rylc^ nunjsj^^ own 

servants with death, the chief was called before Manomed, who 
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asked him by what fiuthority he hfid committed ^is outrage, He 
replied that the BD^n was his own seryatil. " True, ^ retched the 
Fasha^ but \ie ^8 my subject j** And’ with that he piissed 
aifd had the unfbrtunMd,(^cb^f iminedlately beh^aded-^aii 
tual warning to the rest of the grandees present, I'he aboy^ iKrt of 
severity has saved the fives of many of the Arabs who, in firmer 
times, would have been sacrificed by their 'Turkish masters on the 
most trifling pretences.* 

The next spechpen, although our author mentions it as the only 
instance of the Pasha’s rigour which had occurred for a long time, 
and though she adds that his recent lenity seemed verified by me 
miserable appearance.of the executioner, wIjo was begging in the 
streets, is enough to show that this despot’s lenity is little better 
than that of an old over-gorged and crafty tiger, who cares not tp dye 
ibis claws in blood more frequently than his needs require, but whose 
ferocious habits and appetites are still apt to be awakened by the 
slightest opposition to the most unreasonable of his humours : 

‘ A few months ago he had ordered that the dollar should pass 
for affixed number of piastres, and it was mentioned in his pre* 
sence that the rate was not strictly followed. His Highness ex- 
pressing some doubts of the fact, the head interpreter observed, 
careles^y, that a Jew-broker, whom he mimed, had, a few days 
before, exchanged dollars for him at the rate asserted. — Let him 
be hanged immediately,” exclaimed the Pasha ! The interpreter, 
an old and favourite servant, llirew himself at his sovereign’s feet, 
deprecating his own folly, and imploring pardon for the wretched 
culprit ; but ail intercession was in vain — the Paslia said his orders 
must nofbe disregarded, and the unfortunate Jew was executed.’ 

Nevertheless Mohammed All, as is well known, has caught enough 
of the manners of a European politician to restrain his Oriental pro- 
pensities, when it is his interest to do so. This he has evinced on 
many occasions, and the following may be added to the number ; 

‘ One Sunday he received intelligence that a small fort at the en- 
trance of the harbour had been taken possession of by certain 
Franks, and that the Turks belonging to it had been made prisoners. 
Some consternation prevailed among his people j but, instead of 
being angry, he laughed heartily j and swearing by his two eyes, 
(his favourite oath,) that they must be English sailors, be directed 
his interpreter to write to their captain, to order his men on board 
ship agaiA. Upon inquiry it proved as the Pasha had anticipated , 
the men had landed, got drunk, and crowned their liberty by seiz- 
ing on the fort and confining the unfortunate Turjes, who, indo- 
lently smoking their pipes, never could have anticipated such an 
attack in time of profound peace.* 

. In ordqr to finish at once our extracts respecting this celebrated 
I^gyptiafi Pote^ate, we anticipate, by a chapter or the author’s 
route. The flilowing observations occur at Alexandria : 
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\ Tbe agitation Excited by the battle of Navarino seemed to have 
totatly' subsided^ and it was eurfons to se^ KttgUsh and French 
fixates lying peaceably alongside a Turkish man-of'War, which 
evident naarks of the dreadful conflict in which the forces of 
the three nations had so reeently been engaged. The maguaninuty 
evinced by the Pasha, when he first heard 6f the event which de- 
stroyed his navy and humbled his power, was highly honourable to 
his character. He had not finished the perusal of the unwelcome 
tidings, when he desired Mr. Wolmas to assure the Franks that they 
should not be molested, and tliat they might pursue their occupa- 
tions as heretofore, in perfect security. 

' But notwithstanding the kindness which the Pasha manifests 
^ towards the Franks, he is not popular with those in Alexandria, in 
consequence of the dulness of trade, resulting from his monopolies. 
Neither has he friends among the 'i'urks or Arabs, tlie former com- 
plaining that the new system of tactics has thrown them out of em- 
ployment, while the latter hate him for forcing them into the 
Solitary service. On the whole, the best informed persons said 
that the state of his government rendered him very anxious, espe- 
cially as he had already incurred the displeasure of the Porte, by 
repeatedly urging tbe Sultan to acquiesce in the demands of the 
allies. His country, too, was nearly ruined by the Greek war, not 
only from the vast sums be bad expended in his co-operation with 
the Porte, but also from the depopulation occasioned by the hosts 
of troops whom he had been compelled to send into the Morca, 
thereby draining his provinces of their cultivators.* 

should do great injustice to the author, however, were wc to 
limit our extracts to such passages as the preceding. Mrs. Lush- 
ington’s descriptions of scenery, whether natural or architectural, are 
uniformly excellent. The following sketch appears to us very 
striking : 

‘ While I was leisurely travelling along, thinking only of our 
arrival at Luxor, one of the party who had preceded us, called to 
T »e fi:om a rising ground to turn to the left, and having gone a few 
bundr^ yards off the road, I beheld, unexpectedly, the temple of 
Garhac. It. was long after I reached my tent ere I recovered from 
the bewilderment into which the view of these stupendous ruins had 
. thrown me. No one, who has not seen them, can understand the 
^rwe and qdinimtlon they excite even in unscieutific beholders. When 
,, I compare the descriptions of Denort and Hamilton, I W them 
essentially correct, yet without giving adequate idea of tbe 

glorious reality. They fail in describing what has never been, and 
‘ 1 think hover chn be,*d^cribfifd.‘^No words can impart a con- 

*c^fioti of the pfofusloti of plBars standing, prootmte, inclining 
dther, bl^dkeii eiAwhole.* Klooeaof a gjga?tic size, 

by {nllars, and piiters r<»tiug ^hicb 

appear ready to crush tbe gazer under their sudden fall i yct^ on a 
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second view, he is convinced nothing but an earthquake could 
move them j all these pillars^ covered scqlpture, pei^heM three 
thousand years old) thou^ as if liQUhed ^t yest^r^y^^l pf 
grotesque and hideous objects, such as we are accustomed to 1»|jsb- 
ciate with the ideas of Egyptian myth9logy» but many of 
of gods, warriors, and toses, much larger than liie, 
surpassing beauty and grace. As I. had seen none but EngBsh ahcf 
Welch fums, and some of the caves at Elephanta and $alsett^ I 
might have doubted ray own judgment, had I not found every otle 
else, learned and unlearned, struck with the same admiration.' 

Her description of the paintings in the Tombs at Bibaunpol- 
Moolk, and the temples of Medinet Haboo, and Dendera, are etjually 
good and forcible’: but we cannot find room for, all we should like 
to extract j and for the sake of variety, select the following glimpse 
of Egyptian rural scenery : 

* 'the soil of Egypt may truly be c.illed luxuriant, and the sur- 
prising variety of the crops gave a pleasing novelty to opr rides. 
Plains of the richest clover, in which the cattle revelled uncon- 
trolled, besides fields of wheat, maize, beans of the sweetest sfi^nt, 
indigo^ cotton, flax, (and 1 must not omit the blue lupine, whi<^ is 
here used as an article of food,) were to be seen extending in every 
direction. Still, amidst all this fruitfulness, I could not help re- 
marking the loneliness of Thebes itself, (if I may so denomitiate 
Caruac and Luxor,) and how few animals and birds, pigeons alone 
excepted, broke the universal stillness. To my eye, accustomed to 
the swarming multitudes of Calcutta, the paucity of inhabitants 
here was very conspicuous. The absence, also, of all fishermen on 
the Nile was yet more remarkable. On the Canges, hundreds of 
fishermen may be observed, and vessels are frequently obliged to 
alter their course, to avoid injuring the numerous nets ; but at 
Thebes I never perceived any persons engaged in that emploj^ent, 
and the Nile flows silently and tranquilly along, undisfurb^ by a 
single boat. Meditating on this diversity, my imagination, rapidly , 
passing over the occurrences of many weeks, transported me back 
to India, and forced upon me the contrast of Calcutta, the isity of 
palaces, in the very pruriency of traffic and population, wklift the 
once magnificent Thebes, the city of a hundred g6,tesf/ devhfd Of in- 
habitants, without commerce, and lying waste, in hlltbe tfed<^htion 
of ruined miyesty.’ 

On visiting Shoobra, the country-seat of Mohqmmei ATi, iH the 
vicinity of after deacrilMng the gener^ appearance bf the 

buildings and the Eoagnificeni suite of apartments appi^^l&ted to 
the chief lady of the harem, Mrs. Lusnington ‘ ^ * 

'The gardensr of ShooWa, with their ar^atic 
flowers, Wing aireAdy beea described hyl&Hrmer travellers, 4 shall 
pa^ bn 16 the twagnifioaiH 

emhelfljJitfrtfAft ¥f Ipiiwer «(Ad wWch,.?w a 
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feyif weeks befire my visit. This pavilion is nbcmt two hundred 
and fifty feet long by two h^red broad. On its sides run four 
gallepes, or colonnades, composed of elegant pillars of th6 finest 
white marble, (of an order resembling the Composite,) surrounding 
a ^unken court of six feet deep, paved throughout with the same 
beautiful niaterial. At each corner of the colonnade is a terrace, 
over which water passes into the court below in a murmuring cas- 
cade, having on its ledges figures of Ash, sculptured so true to 
natute that with the flowing stream they appear to move. The 
whole supply of water rises again through a fountain in the centre, 
and re-appears in a beautiful jet-d’eau, lofty, sparkling, and abun- 
dant. One seldom sees an exhibition of this character without ap-. 
prebCnding a failure of water j but here the works are fed by the 
Nile; and the spectator is aware that its exuberance will not cease. 

^ In fine weather, the Pasha occasionally resorts to this splendid 
fountain with the ladies of his harem, who row about in the flooded 
court for the amusement of his highness, while he is seated‘in the 
colonnade. Great is the commotion when the ladies descend into 
the garden. A signal is given, and the gardeners vanish in an in- 
stant. We were all struck with the ruddy cheeks and healthy ap- 
pearance of these men. They were principally Greeks j and the 
gay colours of their fanciful costume — each with a nosegay or bunch 
of fruit in his hand — combined with the luxuriant scenery around, 
Mve Jhem, more the semblance of actors in a ballet representing a 
in Arcadia, than the real labourers of a Turkish despot.’ 

,Wja shall conclude our extracts with Mrs. Lushington’s account 
ofiber^cent of the great Pyramid of Ghizch an enterprise sufii- 
cieotly formidable to have shaken the nerves and endangered the 
xjeks of many former travellers of the sex which arrogates to it- 
self (though on grounds which begin, we fear, to look rather ques- 
tionable,) a monopoly of courage and cool intrepidity. 

* After cros'^ing the river, a gentle ride of three hours brought us 
tO tbeT^yramids of Ghizeh. The ascent of the great pyramid, the 
only oim that can be called accessible, had been so differently repre- 
sented, that I could form no just idea of its facility or difficulty^ 
l^ary talks of the great pains and many efforts necessary to effect 
tt, tlnd mentions that, after having descended, without falling into 
fabyss below, he looked up to the pyramid with horror# Count 
ide stiys, that he arrived at the summit, avec la plus 

]^hde fcitta;, 4puis4 deffitigue, et dans un.;^tat d’^tpurdis^ement 
^iflcilh ddcr!^e*^* Br# Ckrke relates that one of his military 
t^pHftiobs was so overcome by the ardumjstiess of mounting the 
he *abandoiiedi the attempt ia despoH^ ,[^)l bis friends, 
frwjvthe’ lop, urg^dhim to r«sume.vbid efforts, which .were 

a^ 'l64t^fiuhcassf«l. Oaibe other hcin<i>f4M^oi! 8h$reir. ^sects tbed 

the pyramid is a8cendod^ ^hout' further incouveuiunqe ,tliau is 
caus^ by the great height of the steps, and that there is ho sort of 
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danger. Dr. Kicliardson goes still &rtlier: — Lady 
he remarltSj *' ascended it yfiih the most pei^fect 'aad h(^ 
the party experienced the sjnallest iilfjeulty or y^igoi 
every step recedes so much from the one belov^ it, affords Stic^ 
excellent footing, that the mipd Ims the most perfect eonvictloiii bt” 
security, and I am disposed think that gidpiness haS but rhrely 
occurred to those who have attempted to cfimb this lofty pile/** 
The reader, -therefor^, will, I think, not be displeased, after These 
contradictory. testimonies, with a faithful description of ,my Expe- 
rience in achieving the same enterprise. 

' On my arrival, I saw some persons nearly at the top, ai 3 jd some 
just commencing the ascent. They were all at the very edge, apd^ 
certainly, their apparently perilous situation justified me in me COti*- 
viction that I should never be able to mount. However, determine 
ing to make the attempt, I commenced outside from where the 
entrance has been formed, and walked along the whole length of 
one side of the square, about forty feet from the ground, to the 
opposite corner j tlic ledge being narrow, and in one place quite 
broken off, requiring a long step to gain the next stone. As the 
pyramid itself formed a wall to the right hand, and consequptitly an 
apparent defence, I felt no want of courage till I reached the Cor- 
ner where the ascent is in many places absolutely^ ‘6n the ari^e, 
leaving no protection on either side. About this time, I began to bp 
heartily frightened j and when I heard one gentleman from above 
call to me to desist, and another tell me not to think of proEc^d^ 
ing, right glad was I to return, and to attribute my Want of Stic* 
cess to their advice rather than to my own deficiency of SJdfit. 
Each of the gentlemen as they descended told me the diffictftty'llnd 
fatigue were great, and they evidently were heated and tir^d but, 
at length, in answer to my question a hundred times repeated^ of 
do you think I could go ? they proposed to me to try at abd 
kindly offered to accompany me. Away I Went, and by thb a«^ 
si stance of a footstool in some places, and the aid of the guides, 
and the gentlemen to encourage me, I succeeded in arriving haff? 
way, all the time exclaiming 1 sliould never get down again ; and> 
indeed, my head was so giddy that it was some minutes after 1 was 
seated, at the resting- stone half-way, before 1 could recover 
Being a little refreshed/ I resumed the ascent, but the guides were 
so clamorous that I turned back, finding their noise, ond puabmg, 
and crowding, as dangerous as the height. The gentlemen 
length brought them to some degree of order, parUy by cptiXia- 
strance and partly by carrying the mtyority to the top^’iand leayii^ 
only two with me. This quiet hi some degree reetoned my bead, 
and the footing, a» ’^advanced, becormog more 
summit Uibid^t the huziaaof the whole party. It 
time, however, before Joined coniWenoo tudiMiklaround*: ufttwitb- 
standing I wiw ort a surface thirty foct sqaaleu 
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' Th'e prospMt, though from so great an elevation, disq)pQkited 
me. I saw, indeed, an immense extent of cultlv^ed %oomitry 
divided into fields of yellow flax and green wheat, like «o many 
In a ehesa-bc^rd, with the Nile an^ its.»yario^s canals 
wiich canae their taxuriance, and a vast tract of desert on 'the other 
Mt 5 I must, hm^ver, acknowledge that this scenery l.e^oyed on 
lecolleetion, for I was too' anxious how I was to get ^wn, to think 
much of the picturesque. A railing even of straws might give some 
slight idea of security, but here there was absolutely nothing, and 
I had to cross and recross the angle, as the broken ledges rendered 
it necessary 5 for it is a mistake to suppose there are steps, ; the 
passage is performed over blocks of stone and granite, some broken 
off, others crumbling away, and others, which, having dropped out 
altogether, have left an angle in the masonry 3 but all these are 
very irregular. Occasionally the width and height of the atones 
are equal, but generally the height greatly exceeds the width ; in 
many parts, the blocks are four feet high. Once the stone was so 
high, that, us I slipped off, I feared that my feet would shoot beyond 
the ledge on which they were next to rest, and which certainly was 
but a few inches wide. Another time I was in great peril : I had 
stretched one foot down with much exertion as far as it could reach, 
and as the other followed, the heel of the shoe caught in a crevice 
6 { the rock> and I had nearly lost my balance in the effort to extri- 
Cate rriyself. In a few places the width of the ledges enabled me to 
use the footstool, which considerably diminished the fatigue, but 
the greater number were far too narrow for its three feet to rest upon, 
and 1 thought it too insecure to allow an Arab to support it with 
bauds, while I stepped upon it. 

* After all this, it may be supposed I was glad when I had accom- 
plished the undertaking j for, to tell the truth, the greatest pleasure 
I felt in ascending the pyramid, was to be enabled to say at. some 
future time that I had b^ at its summit. I cannot, however, un- 
derstand on what ground it can be asserted that the ascent Or de- 
scent is not attended with danger. I may not be considered a com- 
jtttent witness, but it was the unanimous opinion of the jgentlernen 
who QKMinted with me, that in many places if a. person made a false 
step he would he dash^ to pic-ces. Two of ouj* party paced one 
‘ -•id® -of the pyramid simultaneously, and both made the length two 
iikpndred and sixty yards. The area of Lincoln’s-Inn-ll^ds has 
“ been adduced as a means of judging of the, hnlk of this pyramid 3 
.* -and I heard at Alexandria of a calculation ^de by^^i JVfehcbman, 
that; it eohtains stqpo enoqgh to build a wafl round fee yvhdte of 
\ ten feet high, and pue foot broad.’ 

‘ we ‘have taken aii our extracts from thab«pu^i4ou of the 

to .Egypt, there are many paasag^uhi other 
It, %liich, had («ir liirhtS' ahouW 
' also. The coafSAuatioa of^%hi^'iaiithoila Joprmd, through 
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Malta, Sicily, Naples, Borne, and by Mont St Bernard to ^ix^land, 
is equally lively, and, though upon such beaten ground, scarcely less 
interesting. ; 

On the ^hole, have no hesitation in recommending Mni.. 
Irushington’s Journal to our -readers as a pleasing and infesr^sj^ 
ing littfe volume. It is ii^troduced by a modest preface, whlcht 
claims for the vrork much less <Km«ideration than every intd- 
ligent rendfer will 'willingly allow it The style is throughout 
easy, expr<^aive, and unaffected} and, though upon such weQ<* 
known routes mu6h new information could not reasonably be ex- 
pected, there is redly comprised in these pleasant pages of "light 
reading,' as the author terms them, an extent of sound general 
observation, and of various and useful knowledge, that is uqt 
always to be found in works of much more pompous pretensions. 
But to tliose who intend to pursue the same route either in going 
out to India or in returning, this Journal will be most valuaUe,and, 
whatever other books they carry with them, ought not to be omit- 
ted, — being, in fact, chiefly intended and adapted for such readeiro. 
The shape, in which it has been brought out, combining cheapness 
with elegance, is also worthy of approbation, and adds another 
proof to many that have lately appeared, that our first-rate publish- 
ers have at length clearly discovered that the middle classes of so- 
ciety arc their best customers, and that it is to their means, rather 
than to the extravagant taste of luxurious indulgence,.^ that the 
fashion and price of works of general literature ought to be adapted. 


SlLSMONDl ON THE PRESENT RUSSIAN WaR WITH TuattEV; 

{Concluded fiom page 291 .) 

We have already seen how very erroneous the calculations of' 
politicians have been as to the resistance of the Turkish Empire. 
Turkey in Europe has not been conquered in one year ; nor will 
it be in several. Neither will the struggle terminate with the 
conquest of this part of the Ottoman dominions, should it even 
take place ^ it Will, on the contrary, beconae more difficult and 
expensive as the Russians advance into the Dnountains of Asia 
Minor, The Russian Empire, drained of men imd money, will, 
perhaps, be obliged, before the completion of its gi^mtic entef|Mfise, 
to mwte peace, at intervals, w**!* the rest of the Turkish Easplre, 
whijcli Wiu soon be succeeded by fresh wars. The Rtias£Emft.*wili 
not stop oh tl^eir career, iior will the Turks surreUde?. .The for- 
mer, if they be indeed infec‘ted with the lust of aggraodiseiUent, 
will kh¥eMUi?li mofe temptatioahkexte^ their coi^e^ in the 
Wutifd^ coirtifaflfifr ' they ihidl J^ive- ireacl^dKAho & cold, 
deS61a«e oHhb'«cii^ of iBurope. Can iMy poisiMyl^^^o 

bH'^eeh^Sb Mlttdrand J^russMi > Their ewse is hww^ard 
turned eastward, and will successively bear upon Turicey, Persia,. 
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and Thibet ) Europe will be freed from tbeir influence for at least 
a eentory to come, and tbatf period bontain^ many more chances of * 
partition than of consolhtetion for this colossal, but badly organised 
and incompact empire, composed as if is of nations dilenng so 
widely in inanhCrs, langiia^, and religion. Besides, are we still 
to estimate the power of states from the extent of their territory > 
Kussia, whose population doubles itself in fifty years, ^h rdom 
enough to continue this rate of increase for ages to come,— whose 
riches and commerce make rapid strides, and who daily augments 
her means of war and military discipline, — is, in fact, much more 
formidable to the liberty of Europe by remaining at peace than by 
scattering her resources abroad : her isproportion to the surround- 
ing states would increase much more by repose than by conq^uest. 
The Turkish war has dissipated that illusory power which had been 
added to her real strength by the prodigious success which, fifteen 
years ago, climate alone gave her. It has taught Europe that the 
Russians, though strong in defence, would be little likely to sub- 
jugate tlieir neighbours ; that success, which they could not com- 
mand in the East, would be still less likely to attend them in the 
West, where numerous armies, strong fortresses, the military 
genius of the people, and the powerful resources of the Govern- 
ments, would readily oppose insurmountable obstacles. 

The conquests made by Russia in the last century exceed in 
extent the whole Turkish Empire. She possesses, in fact, between 
Asia and'America, 7^8,000 square leagues, which, for an age to 
come, will positively add nothing to her power. These countries, 
it is true, only contain three millions and a half of inhabitants j 
whereas the Turkish population, in 13G,000 square leagues, is 
supposed to be twenty-five millions. But the former are under 
subjection, the latter would long be hostile j were Turkey ever 
conquered, the Russian forces w'ould still be long occupied in re- 
straining them. Spain, on her part, at one time possessed 4G8,000f 
square leagues in America, without adding to her real power j and 
England is not the more dangerous to the independence of Europe 
from having a territory in India more extensive than all Turkey, 
and containing a civilised and completely subdued population, ex- 
ceeding that of the whole united colonies of all other nations. 

The war will, we have little doubt, if prolonged, bring about, at 
length, the dissolution of the Turkish Empire j but ft does not 
appear to us by any means probable that it will end in the sub- 
jection of this empire to Russia, The Russians themselves seem 
i^t to wish it : they know full well the dangers threatened by the 
disproportionate extent of their dominions with their actual strength. 
Thq Russian nobles well know, that, were Constantinople to become 
their capital, their vast domains around the Pole would lose their 
population and their value, that they themselves Tyoald become 
strangers to thdr Court, and their influence diminish with tlieir 
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fortunes : they tio not wwh to exchange to, 

one they have y they wish to introduce commei^ce and ciyilUittjoii j 
they desire certain openings for their produce,, and a fr^ coinuv^rn 
nicatiou with the Mediterranean. The great rivers, of their country^r 
run towards the Black Sea j and, aecordihg as it open or shut, 
the produce of their estates rises in value. or sinks almost to nothing,'^ 
The tyranny which oppresses Turkey, ruins them 5 but the conquest 
of Turkey would not put an end to this tyranny. They would 
gladly see Turkey split into independent states, rich and not power- 
ful, who would have occasion tor them, who would show them 
deference and respect, and would enrich them by their commerce. 

It is said that it was in conformity with these wishes of the nobles, 
and, at the same time, to preserve those servile principles dear to 
all Governments, that Russia proposed to the other Powers to form 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe into so many principalities^ 
under Hospodars. 

The result at once easiest to attain, most conformable with the 
interests of civilisation and with the peace of Europe, would, in the 
present crisis, be the independence of all these provinces. But^ 
though the Russian Czar may wi»h to retain these new states in 
condition of habitual restraint and fear towards himself, it should, on 
the contrary, be the wish of every other European Power, that the 
oppressed people, by a common effort called into being, should be , 
under a wise, just, and stable Government, in order to acquire 
true independence. The Powers of Europe long ought to have be^n 
preparing for events, which begin to unfold themselves, in spite 
of them ; had they not obstinately shut their eyes in fear of the 
future, they might have disarmed the approaching crisis of its chief 
terrors. 

In this spirit,-— making, thus, the first step towards the arrange* 
ment of Oriental affairs, and with a view to the general interests 
of civilisation, — France has influenced England, though very reluc- 
tantly, to join with her in the succour of Greece, and to assist her- 
in regaining her freedom, — a policy at once the most prudent and’ 
most generous ; and France is now again called on to Stru]^l6 
with her ally. That regenerated Greece may be as great arwi power* ‘ 
ful as possib][q,j, whatever is bestowed upon her, will be taken from 
the arms and influence of the Russians j in her is prepared, ft? 
future guardian to the northern entrance of the Mediterraaean^ tft/, 
succeed theJ^psi power of the Turks. . . ' 

The, question* now agitated*bf the limits to be given to Greece, 
almost as much European asGreciaii. To be' independent, themeV^ 
nation must strong, .that she may not^ have ocdasicm for h pa-t 
tronage iaflileh might place her at the mercy o 4 *any h^ghfboaring 
Powers Her.^populatiOTi stmuldibe h6mog^eotts,‘thdt may hot 
be torn by civlliimir'': she should be 'COinf>aot, aild^SUrf'dunded by 
a good military frontier, that she may not in her infancy have con- 
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tinual recourse to the guarantee of her protectors. Were all to be 

?p«l»y Ehd)ee> pttW' of S( 'Mn Minor, enter into 

Greece but Greece «o fhfWied> ep«iid over too large- o epafce, and 
weaHened by its expansion, couM never defend itsielf, It Were 
even much better that emancipated Greece should become an 
asylum to the Greek inhabitants of the provinces istill in servitude, 
and should recruit by immigration her' diminished population. If, 
on the other band, the niggardly plan be adopted, which has been 
suggested, of limiting Greece to the Peloponesus, and some of the 
islands, we should be obliged to be constantly on the watch to de- 
fend the extensive coasts of the Gulf of Lepunta and of the Morea, 
against the marauding visits of small craft; and peace would never 
be restored to the most warlike portion of Greece, where the Ana- 
tolian mountaineers are always in force. The Greeks themselves 
will, no doubt, wish tlieir frontier to be extended to the banks of 
the river Sperchlus ; at all events, the chain of mountains, extend- 
ing from the Gulf of Arta to Thermopyla), comprises, if united with 
the Eubsean continent and the islands, all of Greece which is illus- 
tripus, armed, compact, or easy of defence. 

The Russians must be well aware, that their existence in Europe, 
as a first-rate Power, depends upon the efforts they may make in 
the ensuing campaigns to recover their former reputation. They 
must show whether their station ought to be above or below the 
Turks j or they will sink below any other Power. There is now 
great cause to suspect all the former statements relative to the Rus- 
sian military force, and to believe that the Generals appropriated 
the pay of many soldiers who existed only on their muster-rolls. 
No one, however, thinks of questioning either the bravery of the 
Russians, the great populousness of tlieir empire, or the aptitude of 
the whole vassal race to be quickly trained and taught. It is 
4;hcrefore probable, that at the opening of the ensuing campaign, 
the Russians will make their appearance with a force far superior 
to that brought forward on the jireceding one, and that they will 
avoid their past errors. The Turks, on the contrary, are probably 
exhausted by their exertions ; and, if the energy displayed by them 
in the past year was unexpected, still more unlikely is it that this 
sudden explosion of fanaticism should become a lively and steady 
flame, fresh opportunities will therefore occur for the liberation of 
the people under Turkish servitude. It is true that their faith in 
the protection of the Russians is, as it were, annihilated j but, on 
the other hand, the war can hardly fail to render the despotism 
of the Turks still more ferocious. Despair will almost infallibly 
drive the nations groaning beneath her yoke to rebellion. This 
moment should be seis^ed by Europe to prevent their throwing 
themselves into the arms of Russia, and to confirm their indepen- 
dence. What course may be adopted by the great Powers, is still 
bidden by the veil of futurity ; but the sooner they adopt a general 
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plan to basteii.theiiwtriiationr erf thoae 
Turks, to coii 8 olklftt€! their infant Govmm^^, and enable 
defend themselves/ the more humane #nd generous will this pkiti.^ 
be, the greater prosperity and independence will it enswe to those 
whom they release, andl the greater obstacles will it present to the 
future encroachments of Russia j the stronger also will be its pledged 
for the biilance of power, and of profit to the industry and trade of 
all concerned ; the more disinterested, finally, will it appear, aud the 
better will it forward the interests of those who adopt it. 

If the Turkish Empire should fall into dissolution, the elements 
of many great nations may rise from her ruins. The Moldavians, 
the Wallttchians, the Bulgarians, the Servians, the Bosnians, the 
Albanians, the Greeks of Macedonia and of TKessaly, and the Thra- 
cian Turks, may either exist separately, or unite with one another 
to form more powerful states, agreeably with their several relations 
of race, religion, manner'^, and language, or with the natural de- 
fences presented by their frontiers. Turkey in Asia is, in like man- 
ner, inhabited by different tribes enemies to each other. Armenians, 
Druses, Turcomans, Koords, Alaronites, Syrians, and Bedouins, 
are there mingled with the Turk^> 5 Egypt is advancing to inde- 
pendence, and the several Governments in Africa have nearly attain- 
ed it. They are all at present in a state of suffering, and mutually 
pillage aud murder each other, while they may all become civilised, 
happy, and rich ; and Europe, instead of confirming the yoke which 
bears them down, would assist in their organisation. 

Instead of this wise and generous policy, wife have, however, too 
much reason t(> expect the prevalence of entirely opposite councils. 
The newspapers of a certain party in England wish us to believe, 
that their Ministry has already adopted a menacing tone towards the 
Emperor of Russia, and that, wdiile it suffers itself to be bullied by 
Don Miguel, it demands of Nicholas to recall his armies. They, ftt 
the same time, announce a league between England and Austria to 
make war with Russia. The English are probably influenced, in 
this conclusion, by long-chcrished passions and prejudices j but, 
whenever they shall begin to negociate, their warlike ardour will 
cool : before a single soldier is marched, subsidies will be demand- 
ed by the Austrians, and their mode of employment will soon be 
manifest. It is well known how Austria is in the habit of treating 
her allies, how she has treated Poland, A^enice, and the Mediatizeii 
Princes of the Empire. She is to-day indignant at the want of re- 
spect towards Thrkey •, to-morrow she will require her portion of 
the spoils : let them cede to her Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, and 
let England discharge the expense of their occupation, and she will 
then be ready for an alliance with the Russians, 

The more the Turk is assisted, the IcsS will he do for himself; 
and the moment reverses commence, projects of partition will be set 
on foot. These projects, tempting to the common run of states- 
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me%^qonatUiit© .the tfeief danger to t^ie future peao(ey)f Europe. 
They wUl eifieko j©aiou«e», rivalrtea^ and' wars. 

Power wi^be open to attack tbrou^^ the prodn^ ^e'may 
have ajwrppj^iated tp^.bi^rs# ; inai^ pf .ginning atreng^tlf; i^e will 
weaUen pen^li^ , Tjh^ na|iQnp taWj from the Turks '^ft^Haways 
profi!)]^ the exchauge ; bpt they will not the hm wish^lbfllkne- 
thing >uperipr ; they wiljgain no accession of population, wettl^, or 
eneifgjr^npr will tljey acquire the consequence they m^t to Jjps- 
sess in &e great scale of EuropjC. The Servians/ Bosniaws, and 
Allmnians^ formed into independent states, and' pVopefly 
under Che joint protection of the Powers which may* OudlflSStt^ the 
pacification of Europe, would find resources in tteir patllidtliih for 
resistance against the Russians j whilst, if givea to A«rtftria;'‘they 
will he ever ready to rebel at the comnaencement of thO dr#t‘ "War, 
and to unite themselves with Russia. And thus will it be\rtCh‘<i^ 
other nation, whether of Europe, Asia, or Africa, to wl«inl'i%Stead 
of national independence, new masters only are given. 

We are aware that there is a class of men, by whom different 
language will soon be held, who already exclaim against the abuse 
of right in the stronger, in thus disposing of the weak^jJ and who 
affirm that one state should never interfere with the interior ar- 
rangements of another, and can never, without an cncfoafChment 
upon national right, interfere in the formation of its constitution, of 
in changing the one it may have. This principle ofnon-hHerference, 
together with that of legitimacy, has beeti lately proclaimed t0'th(8' 
worrfj’ and the one ha? not been better respected tbatt'theother,t>r 
rath^, they have never before been so grossly violatcJd. Their 
only results have been a wavering, weak, and contradictory polity, 
which the late events in Portugal should surely cause to brabandOii- 
cd. hl'om the earliest existence of public authorities, nations hare 
incessantly attempted a dominion over each other, and to Oflate^ftn 
influence under designs and pleas furnished by their internal policy. 
Poland was partitioned upon the pretext of il» troubles' j Tft^and 
was deprived by Prussia of the constitution w'hiob had been ft'eeiy 
given^ber, to favour the House of Orange ; Ainefiea; waft fre^ in 
spite oTEngJand ) all the coalitions against France werdditectcd,' at 
one tqnO^ against the participation of the people in the goVernmOrtt, 
at an^W against the elevation of new meu in the ^piace of the 
ancienf |5jia8ty ; all the wars of Ertince bad for objwt the 
placing ot the fieiglffiou ring Governments in cottftjfbiBQr ‘with the 
principles which directed becself. After the failed! 

Congress pf Sovereigns le-cKganiscd interior dditth^trtitiohof ‘ 

every^p^tipn ; fhe Ufawl ponstitudons of, Naples, P!dWioki> Por-^ 

tugal;au!q( Sp^n*,,wef€^hk sovereigns 

fo^e i >h4 VIko* after tbe«8 every-day pfcnrircifctsr^eJ^H us 

tbit tb^ have no rj^it to interfeiso in the iirterior 

that they have no right to oblige Ferdinand or Doo^iguel'^ keep 
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their oaths to their people: that ^ . 

•Mahmoudi from cutting tK* theanta k right to preveot 

from him in IliC f «• .ubj«« « differ 

's:r r,g-;a»^^as; 

te ^K!.~irc:'3 ™ ■ rtz 

and conquest,~wo» of intervetitionure almost^hp nM 

be ex^ An i«:u«ble jeahmsy anSXl/usreStroT^ ‘t 
exist, bett^w^ressive and retrograde Governments ' ^^ 1 ^ 
ter incett8«tllr H^bour to draw hanh inelat- 

to themaelres of iieighbourinfi* tvranmVQ 'in ^ danger 

tually on the watch irer^irth^,; on 2 

portnnity. War is kindied^t^een^ s^t ^ T 

r’o; ;hr«i:e"S frior'^ ' p^n 

principles, such as ouglit tolie reco-tised in *the "nd lasting 
reignty of every natiof over wlaT^rSonlv I tself"’"”'^ 

I - f 

Hhe g“aT«^ ZS" ’xhe la^ Tf - 

"ke mott 

‘baT ityCinvS “La'^h * 

nants wni ““ “'pessary to act, onr op^. 

always *f opposite principle to ours, Ibey^-^H . 

'Phis maThe the few at tlie expense of the many, 

‘•'‘^y atri>“ ms^i of their thoughts in the tOtie whi4 

Ewt; *7** J*’'‘«.*P“klng of the Peninsula and of the 

pWlaithio^J!f£ I? contempt winch they show for morafity, 

tile triu^^lk*iAk »ehtiHicnW policy : 

«key celebrated the King of BnJCd’; 

and^ ^together devoid of 
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consideration for the interests of humanity. ‘ These self-constituted 
and ostentatious champions of the altar and the throne, these de- 
fenders of religmti and private morals, affect so much contempt 
a^inst those who believe that morality should also influence policy, 
they so loudly pronounce them to be mgues seeking to dupes, 
that their jwsurance sometimes alarms us, and, makes us inquire if 
their deplorable system can possibly be true. W\iai ! we majr not 
for 8«lf*ttd vantage commit a private wrong, but a pubUe '^^d we 
may I ^ It would be wrong to rob or murder our enemfes, buf jmere 
are no sufferings which may not be inflicted upon a natioq^ p/pvtded 
it be advantageous ! We may insure the continuand^ lA sfhVei^ of 
all the Eastern nations, the dissipation of their prope^y, stt^- 
nation of their industry, and annual decrease of their pbpulatfon, 
provided that England benefits by it ! It would bo wrong ^to 
poison a man, or corrupt the morals of a child, but we may poison 
all Turkey, Portugal, and Spain j we may there corrupt the* morals 
of men, of children, nay, of generations yet unborn j we may^, for 
one advantage there, support a government which will never uUow 
these great countries to produce a single virtuous man ! 

This utter subversion of public morality has never been inbre 
imprudently advocated than by the English Tory papers. The 
liberty of the press having in that country rendered public discus- 
sion customary upon all subjects, they dare there say that which 
base njen elsewhere do without avowal. These papers declare tWt 
England has an interest, and therefore a right, to preserve, the 
Turicish Empire entire in its state of barbarism and anarchy, in 
order tbat the trade, carried on by some Englishmen in the'Lfevant, 
should not be disturbed. We feel so deep a contempt for the 
grovelling minds who reason thus, who find a pound sterling out- 
balance the lives of thousands, that we scorn to prove to them that 
their fldly equals their barbarity, and that for the benefit of their 
trade in the Levant, the interest of the many is what they should 
most wish to encourage. 

Others, looking to a more important interest, consider Turkey 
the bulwark of India, and predict the loss of the Company’s pos- 
sessions, if once the frontiers of Russia should extend to Iheth. If 
it be really so, what a disgrace to England ! What ! sh^ at this 
time governs or protects one hundred millions of subjects or hllies 
in India, and fears their contact with Russia ! She has so bddly 
governed them, it appears, that she cannot calculate' updtt their 
resisting the ardent feeling to be excited by seeing the condition of 
Russian subjects. If England were what she ought to be iti India, 
if she governed her millions as the most enlightened and freest 
nation of Europe ought to do, it should be for Russia to tremble 
at being placed in contact with them. It shoul(f be for her to 
fortify the passes of Thibet, to render the deserts of Bucharia im* 
peuetrAl;de, that not a single Russian should witness ^e safety, 
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prosperity, intelligence, and happiness erjoyed by the subjectii of 
Englan(J, an^.tbat Jtlussian Empire should not be shaken by a 
single touch tlie talisman of liberty' ! For ourselves, we sjiall 
rejoice at this danger to the Company, if really menaced ^ it^j ‘for 
it is a necessary warning to the English to bestow, upon Iiidm a 
legal, improrving, and protecting Government 5 it is a meccfsary 
warping, rthet they should suppress that association of imj)erinl 
nierch^pts,. which at otnee disgraces their good Sense and Ihcir good 
faith, wKcb jcpppverishes them to ruin their subjects, which ^nishes 
by Cpri^v^tipg tjieni in corrupting the millions of human beln^ 
un%r,t)^^i)r>way. 

For our ports also, we not only do not scruple to assert that 
morality, should hold dominion over policy as well as over the Other 
interests. of life, and that it is in fact the only rule that cati satisfy 
the conscience j but wc maintain that it is also the only one which 
ever in tlie end agrees with national interest, ^ye will g6 furth^ 
and say, that no man, ever admired by the w^orld for greatness bf 
cbaractqrj has been entirely unmindful of (his funchimental rude. ^Po- 
liticp action^, particularly war, have certainly something inherently 
so liar^h and inhuman, they burst so many ties, and cause so ptany 
private evils, to reach a general good, that much delicacy of con- 
science cff sympathy for the evils created must not be* expected 
from tnqse who direct them. These barbarities, these crimes df 
detail^ (ipve thus warped the judgment of those who pretendedh tot 
give the, laws of policy, not under.standing bow morality 
iin^,a i^ace in such an assemblage of evil. ■' Hi; 

But great politicians and great Generals are elevated to' h 
einbuaoing’a more just and mofe extensive prospect. Even tlibs'c' 
whomay be hardened to miseries, which they command, and* thqsib; 
Whoy to ewttie a greater suffering to their adversary, ’ iriftict tniitit 
on their partisans, may stand in need of some great fded 

to ipind and satisfy their conscience ; and if they shut 

their eye.^, if is in the belief that the end justified the means. 
N3t)Ol<^on4 even when he appropriated to himself the whole power* 
of the^jfetatej ’ ’^hen he overthrew the guarantees of the peoplh, 
>ivhen he multiplied the miseries of war, had ever in bis thougte 
ilus eqi)^lity, of Jaw-*— this march of intellect, this (particlpaiidn, 
thoug)i pJCfHopl^e, of all in the Government,— in short, 6f thMEt ra^i:- 
tional which he carried from people to petqde p he * 

belieyed 4biMr4he body: of the inhabitant*, dot only 6f Frauee/' 
but ftw any time under bis .Govennnen% wdre 

fiecjMhW Mya^dagea he had prdcured thenr j so iteihcb sOi 

tliut bj^v^pS heard to apywi' pemrraii lesfaivi<to^tuir;'^ 

,toiirner F^cmce.l He kebevedianttXfJliu 
tbatvimacal pi&hdpiev ; 

*' 'J'be greatest benefit to the many,’ from which he pretended never 
to deviate ^ and to the end of his life he laid claim, not solely to 
♦2H2 
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the admiration of posterity for his talents, but to its calm judgment 
upon the benefits which he bequeathed to it. Thus, also, his great 
adversary, however ccwistantly he luay be praised by the papers 
which pretend to interpret his feelings as having been purely Eng- 
for having been ever ready to sacrifice a whofe^brld to the 
ghwy of the English name, has an inward feeKng superior tb this 
narrow egotism. In spite of ‘ The Standard’ and ^ The Moftiing 
Johroal,’ in spite even of the Duke of Welliftgheh'bitiKfelfy'ff na- 
•tional prejudice have at any time induced him to caju^fiihie him- 
self, we believe that this fortunate General washed by Irtd^firtUes to 
jjprve huipanity at large j and we dore answer fos biiB, that what- 
ever may have been his errors of judgment, postarily li^Itonly set 
a value upon what he believed be was doing for the the 

whole human race, 

L. G. D.% SttMOfifoi, 

,, ' — - ^ 

Tub Bbngalee ^ or, Sketchks of Society and MAiiNWh's in 
i THE East. 

^ 1 '^ 

. s-Jt is impossible to speak too highly of this elegant and Onpre- 
^ndjng publication. It is written very much in the style of * L’Hermite 
i^ laChauss^e d’Antin,’ and other works of the* same character, 
which have recently obtained so much popularity in France. The 
object of the author is to present a picture of society and manners 
in the E^st Indies j and we do not remember to have met with any 
book of which the plan is more ably executed, or in which instruc- 
! tion Afti entertainment are more agreeably combined. 

* The Bengalee’ is a collection of interesting tales and poetical 
^antires. The latter are far above mediocrity j and of the former it 
is not too much to say, that they are all most pleasing, and some 
them of the very highest merit. We are quite sure thht no one 
caa read * First Love,’ ‘ Mary Ashforth,’ ‘ The late Marquis of 
Hustings,’ ' The Mofussil,’ * The Bareillee Chair,’ * An Indiaman,’. 
';Puath on Shipboard,’ without heartily assenting to ‘ this' praise. 
Every parent whose son is destined for India, should provide him 
with the, wholesome advice contaihed in this work | yotiUg ladies, 
too> way find in it some valuable suggestions 5 those who dwell with 
, piwure on Indian reminiscences will read it with kfid no 

admirer of pathetic narrative, or skilful description, can Tail to be 
gratified by its perusaL Want of space alone prevents us from 
verifyng this opinion at present, by selections from ‘ The Bengalee.’ 
Beserving these for a future opportunity, we insert this^ notice in 
. justice to our readers, and as a tribute of our adtnitdtion of the high 
|iirfttciples and superior ability of its amiable duthoifi. 



On the Manufacthee of Fieb-arms.* 

The wofk before ua, pn the Manufacture of Fire^armsi kcii|aBints 
us with a fact of which few general readers could be dw^wev^fhat 
in 80 vital a ciircui»$tEnce as a nation’s defence, an empire of «uch 
con^foercial magnitude as England Is, and possessed o^«Boh*^lo« 
nial wealth, had not, till lately, within itself resources qoiniii^u* 
rate, with ita own demands for defensive warfare. ' v 

This manufocture of fire-arms in this country appears to be of 
comf»aratiV<ely modern introduction. The charter of the Gun- 
makcfs’ Company, in the city of London, dated 13 Charlyd I., 1638, 
would seem to make it of some importance at that time y birt it was 
not utttH the recent and rapid rise of Birmingham as a manufactur- 
ing place, in the midst of the coal and iron districts, that Govern- 
ment looked to the country’s industry and the country's resources 
for the supply of this part of the necessary material of war. In 
the time ot‘ William III., the fire-arms required for the-usC'of our 
forces were generally, if not wholly, imported from Holland. At 
that period, the old pattern mus(iuot, or the match-lock, was su- 
perseded by the invention of the flint-lock of the form now in use } 
and, as this was much superior to the old pattern, it was Imme- 
diately adopted by all the European nations. Europe being engaged 
in a general war, and the manufacturers of fire-arms^ both in 
liondon and on the Continent, not being able to supply witU'gufR- 
cient pron^ptitude the demand for arms of the now pattern, Bir- 
mingham, then rising as a manufacturing town, caught the king’s 
attention, and, from that time, the making of fire-arttw bO^ame 
incorporated with its general industry. 

During the last century, it does not appear to have^been tb^^prac- 
tice of the Ordnance Department to give orders for fire-arms, ex- 
cept when this country was engaged in hostilities. In coiTsequence, 
our arsenals and depots at the commencement of war were in ’a state 
of complete destitution. M. Dupin, in his elaborate woifk on 
'The Military Forces of Great Britain,’ states, that ' the magazines 
of the Ordnance were in such a state of exhaustion, {it Xhe clOtee of 
the first war against the French republic, that the Ministry- Were, 
for some time, in consternation and uncertainty, wheilier %hey 
should have the power of arming all the men who were sum^^flimed 
to the defence of the kingdom from invasion. It watt dir- this 
accourd that a portion of the militia and volunteers wefCj^ In the 

* ' Observations on the Manufacture of Fire arms, fot Military Pur- 
poses on t^ nqniber supplied from Birunugliaih to the British Ooveru- 
ment, &c. &c.; iuid upon tjie obstacles to the Free Expojft;el Arms. 
Longman. London, 1 d2D. 
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first instance;, armed \vith pikes.^ At the epoch of which we. apeak • 
tW Ordliahee hfid scarcely 160,000 firelocks for the regular armv' 
whi^ amounted; $0 177.000 men.’ ‘ ^ 

As the greatest exertions of the manufacturer could ^f^r|lisll 
the re,(j[uisiJe8uppIx?yitU sufficient promptitude, Ae Gov^rument waa 

obBg^id qonclMe^hprgain^ in all haste, at a disadyaptageo^u^jrate 
wilh^tte'j^pt^ter.pacii-of . the nations of Europe, for! near^^,QQo 
firiSo^k'ij, which Qosl about 700,000^ . ^ ^ 

tte provision of arni8 was yet more scanty in 179a thftt>m4i8W. ^ 
period, Government had recoursetcife^^fe 
of the greater part of the niateria.1 of Orduamse* 
stnall-arms. On the dechiration of war> iil.)lr79i5i 
the|;<i were ‘not 47,000 musquets in the Tower of liondon,^ noi 
^boA?eT3,000 in the armouries of all the other forts. Ifrweud^- 
pare tqls want of prudence with the foresight of thePrench Go^fern*- 
meat, Ac contrast is very striking. The ‘ Meinoire’ of .General 
Gas^idi jftfonna us, that France held, in 1771, ft provision^ of 
hSS'ippp i in 1789, this amount had increased to 700,00(75 

in loll, without including the arms of the French troops- and 
ih there was a reserve of from 500,000 to dttp,00a. 

Wh^n English Government did avail itself, oi* the l^^e 
inantifaCttffe, the system of the Ordnance Department appears to 
have been a contract, with one or two individuals, for the nuinbct 
of nSquired; As this arrangement rend<'red it necessary that 
the Board of Ordnance should send down viewers from the Tower 
to inspect the articles when made, it proceeded, in 1798, to? erect a 
proof-house and rooms of its own at Birmingham, and entered 
into engagemen^S’dlfectly with the individuals manufacturijjg the 
Afferent materidfe, the barrel, lock, bayonet, 8cc., and with the 
gun-maker whqfi^ business it was to set them up complete. The 
materials, after undergoing the proper inspection and proof, were 
delivered to the„sctter‘-up in Birmingham, in the Tower of Lqudoi?,> 
or in the City, and^ fifter insixjction, received into stot^e.^ ' 

were adopted by the Irish, OrduapcCoDHt*' 
partnfi^^C js^eyipus to the Union of the two Slngdom^ ju#!) thafri ' 
Birminpgm manufactured almost exclusively for the wl^Qj^^ SqapirCw ‘ 

As lai^ ^ |,8p4ir the Tower establishment was ;(QrjujE!id|,«dktJMit 
small-arms requisite for the British troops were, at all even^^^aU|U’‘ : 
factured in establisbp^^nta , belonging to private iridjvmuajsA.,ftu4^ ’ 
it iq Lohdo.n and Birmingham that ^is v 

indusl?jr%dS'caTried pm. ' - v 

' Ii'j:^^^(^^,y^H'‘the'English decided upqn taking, a ppwqrfirf pdrt'i ' 
WM ‘both by their owu,trbop.% uq^ by.;l)i^^p«(»ple^'^ ’ 
wh()m^y^j[jjp^ft}aoMted td Valsd ir^'masse a^iqst Fraqpu^i/jMi^ltnaui'? 
nufactop., 9 ply ^ ,swiaihiU:m8, 'entirely, at the cha^^pj/tl«3 " 
was es^blifl^jafeX^ewisbam ; and its extent is not to be compared 
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to that of several private works of the same nature iij Loh(ioa 
Birmingham. Between the 10th of July, 1808, and the same 
in 1810 , Birmingham alone had fabnctit^ 675,480 musquet bcUv^ 
rels, and 470,018 locks.’ 

The comparison of England with France at thl^ period, 
remark. The town of St. Etienne, where the greatest of the irbut^ 
workshops of Frahqe are situated, produced, in the interval jjjetweeii i^i 
1809 and 1810, 180,000 fire-arms j in England, the royal estab- 
lishment at Lewisham supplied 40,000. But to show to tTbat dd 
extent Government were otherwise supplied, the fifteenth Repott 
of Military Inquiry gives the return of arms fabricated in EBghii^,, ^ 
and received into the magazines of the Ordnance, from the Ist i 
April ^803 to the 31st of December 1809, at 1,304,784. If we 
deduct from the total number of fire-arms supplied, the ^93,006 
purchased on the Continent, it w’ould appear that 1,011,734 ai^S ’ 
<vere fabricated at Birmingham, London, and at the royal mahnfad* 1 
tory within this period. — In addition to the materials supplied," ' 
457,548 of these arms were set up complete in Birmingham aldne; ' 

*To prbve to what extent the British Government put ip, , 
ecution the gigantic plan of being the depOt, the manufactory, Ao 
place of arms, and the centre of the European war, it is sufi^ient.^tf, 
to take a glance of the following table : ^ . 

Arms furnished to the Allies and National Troops of Great 
from 1803 to 1810 inclusive, 

To the Allies 2,143,043 ' ’ , 

To the Regular Troops . , . 349,882 ' ^ 

To the Regular Militia , , , 69,406 

To the Local Militia . . . 161,969 - ' 

To the Volunteers .... 307,583 

To the Navy ..... 215,233 . . , 

Total . . 3,297,715 

At the close of the war, in 1814, the Ordnance Department en- 
ered into engagements with the manufacturers in Birmingham for 
i supply of nuiskets of the new model, to be made in certain pro- 
)ortions, within three years. These were completed in Au^ist < 
IHI 7 , since which time, no fire-arms have been fabricated in Bir- 
mingham for the Government. , 

'From tlris statement it appears, that more than two-tbicd&,o£.* 
the fire-arms', made for the Board of Ordnance during tbe warj*...; , 
were fabrltwt^d at Birmingham. And, besides the uumber of arfoa 
set up in Birmingham, there was a considerably greater whnbdf 6 f 
materials supplied', particularly the barrels and locks, by ma- 
nufacturers of Ihese articles in Birmingham, than tlie total ntoraber 
of arms fabricated. So that, in addition to the arms in ^tofo W 
the dose of the vtar, tiiese materials had so accumidated, that there 
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are in the Ordnance stores, we Relieve, not less than from 5 to 
600,000 of them. Most of these are in the Tower of London, and 
some few in the establishment belonging to the Ordnance depart- 
ment at Birmingham.’ 

If a comparison were instituted with the tables fhraishei by the 
French Government during the war, it would be seen that Ihe num- 
ber of arma fabricated in England exceeded by upwards of ^00,600, 
those supplied by the French manufacturers j and that the wreb 
and locks furnished by private individuals in Birmingham, exceeded 
by 600,000 or 600,000 those of the ten Government manu- 
factories of France. There is a remarkable difference between 
France and England in regard to their local resources for the 
supply of arms. England concentrates all her energies in one town 
in the centre of the kingdom, whereas the manufactories of France 
are spread over the whole extent of the country, on the banks of 
the Rhine, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and amidst the Alps, 

In the memorial of the Board of Ordnatice laid before a Committee 
of the House of Commons in order to explain the extraordinary ex- 
penditure incurred by this department, there are some interesting 
details showing the necessity, during the late war, for this vast ac- 
cumulation, on account of the audacious ambition and military 
genius of a man who held received opinions and ideas in contempt. 

* The English musquet, during the greater part of the last cen« ^ 
tury, was considerably heavier than the one now used by our troops. 
The musquet used by our armies during the late war, was of the 
pattern which was adopted about the middle of the last century by 
the East India Company, for their forces in India.’ 

This is an interesting fiict to Oriental readers, and Monsieur 
Dupin passes an eulogium on its efficjicy in the hands of a British 
soldier, which is as honourable to French candour as it is creditable 
to British vabur. 

We have but one extract more to make, and then we conclude 
our observations on the manufacture of hre-urms, 

^ It is,’ says Monsr. Dupin, ^ an opinion generally entertained 
in England, and with reason, that the Government should not es- 
tablish manufactures, except it be when the branches of industry, 
indispensable for the public service, are not sufficiently practised by 
private persons, to supply the sudden or regular wants of the 
epuntry. The Department of the Ordnance has deviated from these 
wise principles, upon the subject of the fabrication of arms* Not- 
withstanding the plausible accounts laid before the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry, in justification of the change, we may be per- 
mitted to think, that, far from having attained real economy the 
Government must end by suffering greater expenses than if the 
supply bad been confined to a free competition of private imltistry** 
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appodr to be 

thjS contoiii n\i^y literary 

la|^e to, § ne^ected. K Society has fomwsd’itf SogiiP^, the 
proct^re traafilaticms.4of 

the^eWes iettres ; gs^ fim 

]6atfi&^^lj!!j(|ie peginnin^ of ihe fourteenth century, throagh^JlticlM, 
CliM* Tarti^, and various other countries of the Ee«t, 
f^ea commence this singularly interesting |«»ieS of: yffw^ 

a Mohat3aniedan dervish of TanjieTs;"^in 
lile, J^w .nafeijpe^y in the year of the Hejira seVe« bihidred ttnd 
twenty»^^‘{ D. 1324-5,) for the purpose of p^forminj^ the 
gr image t^Mecca. ' The Arabic work from which the present t^ns- 
lation has been made is only an abridgment of the original tr^yaj^ j 
blit \^hethcr judicibirsly executed of not, cannot now be oet^ifiiii^, 
as the larger manuscript appears to have been lost, In ope thjpg we, 
must certainly applaud the judgment of the abbreviatpr^ h®,hfts pas.^ . 
very raifidfy over the better known portions of the author^s wiutm 
and entered into more detail when speaking of the remotf^^ 
known regions visited by the traveller. In this we cannot perl^pr 
do better than follow his example j and, therefore, omhthife all 
mention of hia adventures in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
transport <ihrselves at once into Tartary. His descriptibn of tlw 
country, and thfe manners of its inhabitants, is curhjtis and'fhlfeie<r0 
ing, though perhaps it does not greatly add to ooV ' krto^edge. m 
faetj, modern .{r,aye)l,ei:s have so industriously exanainod and descfihed 
the viiHous ^uatries of Asia, that novelty in a writer who preceded' 
them fey . hundred years is scarcely to' be- eipeetOd, ire*> 

in many instances, Ibu Batuta describes peculiaritkas^and traltf' of ' 
manners not noticed, or noticed but imperfectly, fey 8aqc€e<|feig 
wrlt^Yii rfe viirted the East at a time when Europe 
few travellers } and the principal value of his worlc may perlwpd 
con$ist.4tt>^ it» t r i> iiWlt O g us to contrast the manners which pfCvli^ 
at that periodin Asia, with those which noW obtain 
those who desw lo contemplate the progress of nations 
of,ciizife$5iati€>p,’tlidik4^^ no small recommendatioti ; ibr 'thhs^Vo]^ifera 
and travekbalFord^tfee most important aid to hhioTy. An opfinfehT 
^ lifoTniln to Europe that that portion of mmSiM' 
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which inhabits the Asiatic continent is exempted from those laws 
of i^atnr? which impel men to change continually, either for the 
b^er or ftjr the worse j and that accordingly they remain, in ap- 
pearance, costume, and manners, the same from generation to ge- 
neration. This is an absurd mistake. The opinion holds only of 
<ihe Arabs j for even the Hindoos, who were attempted to, be fixed 
m an immutable position by an iron legislation, have submitted to 
invincible force of time and circumstances, and changed mate- 
rially for the worse. The principle of mutation has been no less 
powerfully at work among the other nations of Asia ; and the tra- 
vellers who, by their descriptions, enable us to mark the changes 
that have occurred, are deserving of high praise. Even the meagre 
relations of Carpini and Rubruquis become valuable when thus con- 
sidered and the travels of Marco Polo, besides the interest they 
possess as a personal narrative, are of the highest importance to 
the historian. 

Our limits unfortunately preclude the possibility of our com- 
paring the relations of Ibn Batuta with those of more modern tra- 
vellers. We shall therefore strictly confine ourselves in the| present 
article to the pictures he has drawn of the different natiorfs among 
whom he resided j though this may perhaps, after all, be the most 
judicious course we could adopt, as the religion, peculiar habits of 
thinking, and personal character of the traveller, confer upon his 
relations a quaintness and vivacity altogether delightful, He makes 
no secret of bis own follies or foibles. He never for a moment sets 
himself up as a hero. In one passage he informs us how much he 
was terrified by some imminent danger which threatened him ; in 
another how many wives he married in such or such a place ^ how 
and why he divorced or forsook them j and how many children he 
had in various parts of the world. That he should travel upon the 
•bounty of princes and nobles, in other words, as a genteel beggar, is 
40 reproach to a Mohammedan Dervish. It is the custom of his 
country, the privilege of his class. It was not, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that Ibn Batuta, who belonged to this holy order of men, and 
who, though he did not work miracles himself, was fqjly persuaded 
that miraculous powers were the inheritance of his order, and was 
acquainted with several persons who were in the habit o^ working 
miracles, should regard the benefits conferred upon him by the 
great and powerful in any other light than as tributes paid to the 
sanctity of his fraternity. Accordingly he relates, with the greatest 
complacency, that one prince presented him with a horse, richly 
caparisoned 5 another with three thousand dinars of gold ; a third 
with a dress of honour j a fourth with a female slave j and when, as 
happened to him in Africa, he had the ill-fortune to meet with a 
‘prinqe devoid of generosity, he scolded him for l^s niggaftSiness, 
and ip^ired, with triumphant reproach, what be supposefne should 
say of him when he returned to his own country, v 
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When this most naive and entertaining traveller arrived in Crim 
Tartary; Mohammed Uzbek was Khan ofliiat {rortroii of the Tartar 
race inhabiting the pkins of Kipchak. After travelling throhgh the 
country for several months, ' I arrived,’ says be, ^ at a statlOII^ to 
which the Sultan with his retinue hud just come before us : ati this 
place, which is termed the urdu, or camp, we arrived on the first of 
the month Ramadan. Here we witnessed a moving city, with its 
streets, mosques, an^ cooking-houses, the smoke of which ascended 
as they moved along. When, however, they halted, all these became 
stationa^. This Sultan Mohammed Uzbek is very powerful, enjoys 
extensive rule, and is a subduer of the infidels. He is one of the 
seven great kings of the world ; which are, the Sultan of the West, 
the Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the Sultan of the two Iraks, the 
Sultan of the Turks Uzbek, then the Sultan of Turkistan and Ma- 
wara El Nahar, the Sultan of India, and the Sultan of China. 

^ It is a custom with Mohammed Uzbek to, sit after prayer on 
the Friday, under an alcove, called tlic golden alcove,” which is 
very much ornamented : he has a throne in the middle of it, overlaid 
with silver plate, which is gilded and set with jewels. The Sultan 
sits upon the throne j his four wives, some at bis right hand, others 
at his left, sitting also upon the throne. Beneath the throne stand 
his two sons, one on his right, the other on his left; before him sits 
his daughter. Whenever one of these wives enters, he arises, and, 
taking her by the hand, puts her into her jdace upon the throne. 
Thus they are exposed to the sight of all, without so much as a veil. 
After this, come in the great Emirs, for whom chairs are placed on 
the right and left, and on these they sit. Before the King stand 
the princes, who arc the sons of his uncle, brothers, and near kins- 
men. In front of these, and near the door, stand the sons of the 
great Emirs ; and behind these, the general oflicers of the army. 
People then enter according to their rank, and, saluting the King, 
return and take their seats at a distance. When, however,' the 
evening prayer is over, the supreme consort, who is Queen, retums; 
the rest follow, each with their attendant beautiful slaves. The 
women who are separated on account of any itncleanness, are seated 
upon horses ; before their carriages are cavalry, behind them beau- 
tiful Mamlukes. Upon this day I was presented to the Sultan, who 
received me very graciously, and afterwards sent me some sheep and 
a horse, with a leathern bag of kiniiz, which is the milk of a mare, 
and very much valued among them ns a beverage.’ 

While in this country, he endeavoured, according to custom*, to 
collect as much information as possible concerning the neighbour* 
ing regions; The Orientals have a romantic way of describing what 
they se^ hear. Extraordinary phenornena make a profound im- 

! >refsiQii on them; apd their fancy, ever more active than their 
udgrne^j^ js apttp .^ve a colouring, whether they will or not, to 
whatever tliey wr}te concerning such things. Indeed, in all rela- 

2 1 2 



48^ . fh^ frauds qf IM iintuth 

ihe autlib!* "to 6f iln(jr tbing* hd^r^nd i^ 9 ri> 
d^scnbes^he ' iJttJir^M(fa8'4bi6fe^6irouit^ mal^TOon 
^im, k tinge of Tomdoftc S "^sibld. ' l*he ftings awfear 
when cotiietnpfiifted ftoth’diffi^re^ of tidw, of ^likh 
tile feadef who is familiar wh- 'dascriptiond^^^bf^iir bvn 
"by Ibf^gn writers, rtiifet be ^btmdantly sebsible'. It Is ftifef^pg 
to compare tbe following relation of Ibn Batuta/ th^f mlfi^rn 
desbrijltions of Siberia : ' 

* I had formerly heard of the city of Bulgar, and lienee I had epn- 
^ceived a desire to see it j and to observe, whether what baW been 
yMated of it, hs to the extremity of tbe shortness of its nights, and 
again of its days in the opposite season of the year, were true or 
not. There was, however, between that place and the camp of the 
Sultan, a distance Of ten days. I rcciuested the Sultan, therefore, 
that he would appoint some one who would bring me thither and 
back, which he granted. 

* When, therefore, I was saying the prayer of sun-set, in that 
plane, which happened in the month of Ramadan, I hasted; never- 
theless, the time for evening prayer came on, which I went hastily 

• thorough. I then said that of midnight, as well as that termed El 
^itrj Dutwas overtaken by the dawn. In the same manner also 
is the day shortened in this place, in the opposite season of the year. 
I remained here three days, and then returned to the King, 

. , ‘In Bulgar, I was told of the land of darkness, and certainly had 
a great desire to go to it from that place. The distance, however, 
was that of forty days. I was diverted, therefore, from the under- 
takiijg, both on account of its great danger, and the little good to 
be ^^erived from it. I was told that there was no travelling thither 
’"eXjpept upon little sledges, which are drawn by large dogs; and that, 
during the whole of the journey, the roads are covered \vith ice, 
upon wjiich neither the feet of man, nor tlie hoofs of beast, car^ take 
^ny hold- These dogs, however, have nails by which thplr feet, tafc 
pi;m hold on the ice. No one enters these parts except pbweifful 
p^erchants, each of whom has perhaps a hundred of such sledges , as 
tWse, which they load with provisions, drinks, and wood : for there 
we have neither trees, stones, mor houses. The guide in this coun- 
try is the dog, who has gone the journey several tijdies, the price of 
which will amount to about a thousand dinars. The sledlfe is har- 
he^ed to his neck, and with him three other dogs ar^ joihed, but 
of which he is the leader. The othbrs then follow him with the 
aledge ; and when he stops, they stop. The naaBler never' strikes or 
^^pmmaiAls this dog; and when he proceeda to a meal, the ddgh are 
brst: for, if this were not done, they ^o<)ldbeeom6enta£^d> and 
dperibaps nm^away and leave their maatet to perish. < Wh^i^e tra- 
irdil«fe| have completed their forty days or stages thfou^ this de- 
j|B|i|i^y arfive at the land of darkness; and^eooh flMditilea^ing 
he has brought with him, goes back to his appointed station. 
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On the morrciw return to look for th^ goods^ QsA 
of then^, aable, ^ine, and fur.of the^^^ijlmah. If th^ lie m^- 
chant likes,, what he fin^s, he takes ^ awayi it ncyp, he leaves it* 
more added to it j U{x>b, Jotne^ oocasione*^ however, these pjlo^ 
will take beak their own goods, and leave those of the xnerchai^. 
In this “Way is their bu3dD^ and selling Othried on j for the me:i;^chaiHa' 
know not, whether it i^ with mankind or demons that they have to 
do 5 no one being seen during the transaction. It is one of the pro- 
perties of these furs, that no vermin ever enters them.’ 

It appears that Mohammed Uzbek Khan, who reigned at this 
period over the Tartars of Kipchak, had among his wives a daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Constantinople. This lady, drawing near her 
confinement during the period of Ibn Batata’s visit, desired to be 
permitted, according to previous agreement, to spend the time of 
her seclusion in her father’s palace. The Khan consented, and the 
princess departed for the Capital of the Roman Empire with a vast 
retinue, and in all the barbaric splendour which the treasury of her 
husband could supply. The Dervish requested and obtained per- 
mission to be numbered in the suite of the Tartar queen, and 8^ 
out in her train to visit the city, which had once been the meftd- 
polis of the world. We shall not pause to recount his adventures 
on the journey, or to describe the ceremonies and pageants \^itb 
which the Grecian princess was received on her return to the house 
of her fathers. The traveller remained about a month at Constan- 
tinople, and then returned to Tartary j from thence, after a short 
delay, he departed for Ilindoostan, where he was received, and 
magnificently entertained, by the Emperor at Delhi. ' 

It was in this country that the fortunes of Ibn Batuta reached 
their zenith. He rose rapidly to the rank of magistrate, acquited a 
magnificent fortune, a splendid house, and wives and slaves in 
abundance. But his propensity to visit the saints of Iskmism, 
whose conversation appears always to have possessed irresistible 
charms for him, here proved nearly fatal to him 3 for hav ing visited 
one of these personages who fell under the suspicion of treachery to 
the Emperor, Ibn Batuta lost all his honours, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

While bolding the office of magistrate at Delhi, he acquired the 
knowledge of numerous particulars relating to the history of Hin- 
doostan, and relates several curious anecdotes of its princes* among 
which the. most curious is that of the Emperor Balaban : 

'The history of his beginnings is surprising, which is this : When 
a child, he lived at Boklmra, in the possession of one of the inhabit- 
ants, oud waa a little despicable ill-looking wretch. Upon a time, a 
certahi'FakCer saw him there, and said, " You little Turk 1” which 
is cohsidev’^ by therti as a very reproachful term. The reply was, 
“ I am hefic,|pood Sir.” This surprised the Fakeer, who said to him. 
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V " " r^" '<• vt'aw' ' 

^Gaao(t bwng me pae pomegr^a^a,” pointing to fome^ 

wbii^^iadbeea expo»e4 jSor S9k ia tl|e ftrpet< The urchin repUed»! 

¥ot, Sir;” immedielely t^ihing out nil the moBey be had,:^^t; 

aad bought the pomegrnna;^! , When the Fakeer- receiyi^^i4t<'^^hr 
said to Ualaban, We give you the kingdom of India,” lJpaO;)»ibicb 
the bo^ kissed, his own hand, and said, 1 have accepted of k^^nd 
aip ^uUe satisfied.” , ■ ^ . 

‘ It happened, about this tinae, that the Sukan Shams Odditl 5en\ 
a merchant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and Sarmarkand^ 
accordingly bought a hundred, and Balaban was among thep(^. 
When these Mamjukes were brought before the Sultan, they 
pleased him except Balaban, and him he rejected on account of hip 
despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban said to the Emperor^ 
Lord of the world ! why have you bought all these slaves ?”KThe 
Emperor smiled, and said, “ For my own sake, no doubt,’- The 
slave replied, Buy me then for God’s sake.” I will,” said he,. 
He then accepted of him, and placed him among the rest j but, ou 
account of the badness of his appearance, gave him a situation 
among the cup-bearers. 

* Some of the astrologers, who were about the king, were daily in 
the habit of saying to him, “ One of theMumlukes will one day over- 
come thy son, and Uike the kingdom from him.” To this the Em- 
peror, on account of the justice and excellency of his own character, 
paid no regard, till they also told it to the Queen-Mother; who soon 
made an impression on his mind respecting it. He accordingly 
summoned the astrologers before him, and said, ** Pray can you tell 
which of the Mamlukes it is, who is to take the kingdom from my 
son, if you see him ?” They said," We have a mark whereby wc can 
distinguish him.” The Emperor then ordered all the Mamlukes to be 
present; who came accordingly, station after station, as commanded. 
Hpon these the astrologers fixed their eyes ; but did not discover 
the person looked for, until the day began to draw to>yards the 
closer . At this time the cup-bearers said one to another; "We arc 
getting mther hungry ; let us join and send some.one into the stre# 
to biiy us something to eat.” They did so; and Balaban, as the mpst 
despicable, was sent to make the purchase. Balaban accordingly^ sal* 
lieji forth, but could find nothing in that street which, suit 
him j he then went on ipto another, dpring which time turn of 
tkc cup-beards camp on to ^ presented. as Balaban S^Ss not 
forlhgpJ^dn^ they, .took a jiiilepitch apd whfitevey else wa^ neces- 
for thei^ purpose, and daubing it oyeir , ^ ^hp^, tc^k liiih wjith 
;thcm,in the p^ce of Balaban i anl^ when his hhm ^w^J^edo#, 
^Aijj t^jJd was presented,; and the b^jh^s' 

astrologers finding their mark' fipop bhe> ^^ich Vas 
arcumstance for /' J*’ , 

{Simllast Bala^ hiSi appearance^ bfit 
of the day was over. The cleverness of Balaban was alterwards 
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noticed, and he was made head of the cu^bcafers. Alh^ tiiis' he 

was pittded in the awny, and soon beodtlie^^a 

tbU the 8«Han Jalal Oddilh^tnawied hie 

he had been made kinjj.* wheh^ewiSi, he anfleintedi^yid^ 

to lhe^dBee of Nawab^or-Viceroy, Wbieb^he filled for twfetttf "yeaili» 

He theh^ldlfed his master, and seiBed'tlife canphre.^ i 

Hie afar ortbn Batuta, after having been obscured 'ft^ d 
by the clopds of adversity, again shone forth mOrS‘brlghtly thra 
eyet. ' He ^regained the favour of the Em^ieror * and an ‘embassy 
from the Emperor of China arriving aboift this time at BeHii wttTt> 
rich j^resents, our illustrious dervish was appointed, with several 
others, to carry the Emperor of India’s presents, in return for 
those be had received, to the city of Khan-Bulik, or Catobaltt. 
He accordingly departed upon his honourable mission; and, to 
adopt the phraseology of the East, after journeying many days^ 
he arrived with his numerous retinue, and the splendid presents of 
the Emperor, at a cerfain city, named Kul. In the neighbourhood 
of this city, the Hindoos and the Musulmans were carrying on 'a 
war against each other. Our dervish, however, who never lost an 
opportunity of enjoying himself, one day ventured out of the city 
into ohe of the gardens in its vicinity. 

' While we were in the garden,’ says he, ^someone cried oirt, 
that the Hindoos were making an attack upon one of the villages- : 
I accordingly rode off with some of my companions to their as- 
sistance. When the infidels saw this, they fled ; but the Moslems 
were so scattered in pursuing them, that myself and only five others 
were left. Some of their people saw this, and the consequence 
was, a considerable number of cavalry made an attack Upon us. 
When we perceived their strength we retreated, while they pur- 
sued us, and in this we persevered. I observed three of them 
coming after me, when I w-as left quite alone. It happened at the 
same time that the fore feet of my horse had stuck fiist betweeh 
two stones, so that I was obliged to dismount and set hhu At 
liberty'. I was now in a way that led into a valley between tjWo 
hills, and hm I lost sight of the infidels. I was so ciroitmstAueed, 
however, that I knew neither the country nor the roads. I^then 
set my horse at liberty to go where he would. 

* IVbilc I wus in a valley closely interwoven with trees, behold j 
a p^ty of cavalry, ahqut forty in number, rushed upO^ me at^d 
took toe .prj8<>ner, before I was well aware of Ihe^r pdti^ 

I wus mlif|^;4Q’ai4 they would shoot me with tWr artpW*^' I 
ahghtJed fr^' thy bo'rsei therefore, dnd mysdf &' as tfiHr 
pri^ohcri 'iSey ttleti sftipt^d toe of hll I hhd, 
took„flie Wthfem fer tw days, idtendlnk tbljift ii(d. . Of 
language I ^vais ^te Ignorant : but pod i^vefedlS^ ftom 'ffieto; 
for they left me, and 1 took my course I khe^ titA whrilief . ' 1 ^^as 
ftl^y^K^oUld take it Into their beada to kift foey l^foere- 
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forehy my^lfin ft foiest tJkiftkly intw^^>vpa.^h 
so much so^ tM a pers<m jo jhide himj^ 

discovered. Whenever Lventuii^Upoa^4^ 
always led either to one of the viHageg of thetjofim^ or ito spme 
ruined village. I was always, tiherefore, under ^he.^ neeesiiit^ 
returning j and thus I passed sevcaiiHlmk days, during irii^ I 
experienced the greatest horrors. My food was^the fruit and^leaves 
of the mountain trees. At the end of the seventh dayi h|iff{i^^ 

I got sight of a black man, who had with him a walktng^ff .slnjd 
with iron, and a small water-vessel. He sakted me, and i*^re- 
turned the salute. He then said, “ What is your name I answered, 

** Mohammed.” I then asked him bis name : he replied, El BLaJb 
El Karih” (i. c. the wounded heart). He then gave me SQm^ puUe* 
which he had with him, and some water to drink. He^ask^ me 
whether I would accompany him. I did so j but I soon. fotind 
myself unable to move, and I sunk on, the earth. He then Ca^ed 
me on his shoulders j and, as he walked on with me, I fell asleep. 

I awoke, however, about the time of dawn, and found myself at 
the Emperor’s palace-gate. A courier had already brought the 
news of what had happened, and of my loss, to the Emperor, who 
now asked me of all the particulars, and these I told him. He 
then gave me ten thousand dinars, and furnished me for my re- 
turn.’ 

The embassy at length arrive on the coast of Malabar, and em- 
bark in a number of junks for China j but the ships are wrecked, 
the ambassadors, with the exception of Ibn Batuta, are all drowned, 
and the Emperor’s presents lost in the sea. The traveller, fearing 
after this disaster to return to Delhi, sails away to the Maidive 
Islands, of which he gives a most romantic and charming descrip- 
tion. He found the inhabitants to be Mohammedans, and tells the 
following story of their conversion to Islamism, which reminds US 
strongly of the classical story of Perseus and Andromeda : 

‘ The cause of these islands becoming Mohammedan \ya9, as it^js 
generally received among them, and as some learned and respect- 
able persons among them infornied me, as follows. When they were 
in a state of infidelity, there appeared to them every month.a speefre 
from among the genii. This canm from the sea. Its appegrauce 
was ilwt of a ship filled with candles. When they saw hiin,,it was 
their custorii to take and dress up a young woman who was a 
virglii, and place her in the idol-temple which stemd pn the sea- 
shore, and had windows looking towards him. ^ere thjey left her 
for the night. WTien they came ins the morning, they ^ound h^r 
vitiated and dead. Tliis they continued doing month 
casting lots among themselves, and each, to whopi the lot fell, givi^ 
up and dfessing out his daughter for the spectre. After (his thwe 
carije^to them a western Arab, named Abu’l Barakat the 
TMA ^as a holy man, and one who had committed the Koraii k 
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lemory. He to io%€in tbe.lioiisfe^ <rf ^ ttW 

le island of Mobi* One hod^/ W«fctr ^ 

er with ft company of to ^iftle Wfeepin^ and lamftnti^'? 

nd asked them ^to^TOft the nwttei*^ A peMon wbo aotfed aft intet-^ 
reter between him hnd them ftiSd, that lot had fallen upon thift 
Id woman; ^ho waa nnw adomto her daughter for the spectre^^' 
or this it wits fthe Waft crying j this too was her only child. Thd' v; 
logrebine, Who waft a beardless man, said to her, I wiH go to the^ 
pectre to-night irifttead of thy daughter* If he takes me, then I ; 
hall redeem her ; but I come off safe, thep that will be to the 
iraise of God.” They carried him accordingly to the idol-house that 
light, as if he had b^n the daughter of the old woman, the tiiogis* 
rate knowing nothing whatever of the matter. The MogrebineeiH 
ered, and sitting down in the window, began to read the iKotan. 
By and by the spectre came, with eyes flaming like fire j but when 
le had got near enough to hear the Koran, he plunged into the sha* 

[n this manner the Mogrebine remained till morning, reading hia 
Koran, when the old woman came with her household, and the great 
personages of the district, in order to fetch out the young woman 
and burn her, as it was their custom. But when they saw the old 
man reading the Koran, just as they had left him, they were greatly 
astonished. The old woman then told them what she had done, and 
why she had desired him to do this. They then carried the Mogre- 
bine to their king, whose name was Shanwan, and told him tlie wholef 
of the affair j and be was much astonished at the Arab. Upon this 
the Mogrebine presented the doctrine of Islamisin to the king, and 
pressed him to receive it 3 who replied, Stay with us another month } 
and then, if you will do as you now have done, and escaj)e from the 
spectre with safety, I will become a Mohammedan.” So Godopi^ncdl 
the heart of the King for the reception of Islamism before the Itipm- 
pletion of the month, — of himself, of his household, his children^ ftnd 
his nobles. When, however, the second month came, they Went 
with the Mogrebine to the idol-house, according to former custom, 
the King himself being also present 3 and when the following morn- 
ing had arrived, they found the Mogrebine sitting and reading hift 
Koran 3 having had the same rencontre with the spectre that he had 
on the former occasion. They then broke the images, rased^tl^O 
idol-house to the ground, and all became Mohammedans. Th^’ftcpi 
into which they entered was that of the Mogrebine, namely, tbjt of 
Ibn Mftlik. Till this very day they make mueb of the MogreoTh^^ 
on account of this man. I was residing for some timh in the^ 
islands, without having any knowledge of this circumstance.^ u^qo 
a certain ni^t, however, when I saw them ex^^ting and 
God, th§Htrere proceeding towards the sea, with Korahs on, their 
heads, t as^d them y/huX they were about ; when they tol^mc oi 
the spectre. They thqn said. Look towards the sea, a^ ypq wiU 
sec hhxi^^ I looked, ftiid, behold, he resepabled a ^lup jUed ,'^itb 
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candle« and torches. " This,” said they, is the spectre 5 which,, 
when we do w ypJi We ^w*g and deed ps no 

injury.*” 

jprona the Maidive Islands Ibn Batuta salj* to Ceylon, and various 
other countries^ ivnd ^ length Arrives in CJhin^ where he h^ anau- 
dknce of the Great, aan, and relate^ tbe^ Hsl^OTy the 

Emperor’s presents. In one of the citka or China ha a Mo^ 
hAmroedan fakeer, whom be had formerly known in Iii^and hia* 
pathetic description of their meeting reipinds us,, as w wsfetor 
justly observes, of the affecting scene hetween Ja<?phiSW j^ache) 
at the well : i j<. 

' It was strange enough that, one day, when I waA h^Jih feast,., 
which they had made for me, in came one of the greatMpba^^edan 
fakeers, whom they welcomed by the title of the Shei^^wam 
Oddin. After the salutation, and his joining our society, I wag 
wondering at his appearance, and had looked on him for some time, 
Wheh he said, Why do you continue looking at me**, wifess you 
know me >” I then asked him of his native pliice. ^Ueifiidd it was 
Subta (Ceuta), I said, Well, I am from Tanjiers;’ Heathen re- 
newed his salute and wept j and at this I wept too. l4hAU asked 
whether he had been in India. He said, “ Yea; .at the pekce in 
Delhi.” When he said this, he came to my recollection j Bn4I said, 

Are you El Bashiri T’ He said, “ Yes.” He had come to Delhi 
with my tmcle, Abul Kasim El Mursi, when he was young, and be- 
fore a beard had appeared on his cheek. He was then. . one. of the 
most clever at retaining the Koran by memory, and of. those termed 
benchers. I had mentioned him to the Emperor of India, who ac- 
cordingly wished to retain him in office. But this he dkl imt accept 
of. His wish was to go to China. The Emperor had given lum 
three thousand dinars, and he had then set out for China. In China 
he was put in office among the Mohammedans, and became ; pos- 
sessed of great wealth. After this, he sent me several . pr^ents. 
His brother I met, some time after, in Sudan ; What a distance be- 
tween these two brothers !’ . < , 1 ‘ 

^ Shortly after this he leaves China ; and, after numerous Adven- 
tures in Various other countries of the East, returns fo 
after an absence of nearly twenty years. Here his travels 
hate. ♦ . ; ' ^ 

The style of the translation is remarkable for ife^extr^C simpB^* 
city, which, in many instances, degenerates into ddwnil^t poverty 
of language; bdt, in others, suchtesfuUyitepreMtekjtl^^poMnd 
naive pl^raseology of the Orientals; . . It, k feet, henTsiPW Wlw 
of h^H^ncCj which are sufficiently 'aeqoUnted ^ by *tN hurried 
^nher In which the trahskibn has been fxecuM. . t ^ 
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HI8 JjIFJ&a ^RAVBLfi^ AND WRITINGS. 

[Thr gx^ uitiereft excitiitifl ey$r^ cl^y L^tu^e* ItiiVe 

yet been deUvefeU^ lias led ta S de«ire, 6iLth« pait 6f mjiny ofthe SnbBj^^ibera t6 ^ 
this Work, folloili^i^ Slisf<;fts flidtild have a peiwuienfc jdace ia One of its 

yolomeS. AS^ &* we iiMitter it oObtama will be entirely new to the large nujoul^ 
of readers wJ»»lMive recently beoomSjSubeerjbera, in con/ieqpeijce of t^e riaii« 
interest excited on the ^r^at object to which its pages are ueVoted, thlif'e n' 
the less'n^d.of apology for what may appear to he repetitSotito its earlier Sup- 
porters. It Ilf iif course desirable that all parties should be gratified, at fav«s.ikniyr 
be found practicable ; and as there are yet a vast number of towns and dUtricta 
in England. Scotland, and Ireland to which this Work now reaches, where these 
Lectures wfil ^ delivered in the course of the present and ensuing year, the in- 
corporation ^ these Sheets in the regular Number of this Work, besides grati- 
fying many who have expressed the desire adverted to, will spread the informa- 
tion it contains in those more remote quarters also, where it is most important 
at the present moment that it should reach.] 

It is not unreasonable that those who are invited to read or iDt 
hear the facts and arguments which any advocate of a great puUie 
question may venture to lay before them, should ask for some proof 
of his claims to their attention, and demand the exhibition of bis 
credentials before they consent to honour him with their confidence > 
and being myself quite as desirous of granting, as others can be oif 
asking, such reasonable concessions, I proceed to give a Sketch of 
the most material grounds on which I consider ray claims to general 
confidence to be established. It will of necessity be very brief^and 
merely an outline-*-for the history of forty years is not easy to be 
condensed into a few pages but when I add, that I shall be alwqyR 
ready to afford to any one who may deem it worth his inqniry, the 
more detailed information he may seek, by a personal interview and 
verbal conference, I hope I shall sufficiently acquit myself of my 
duty by the union of these two modes of communication. 

At the very early age of nine years, I embraced, with the most 
enthusiastic ardour, the maritime profession 3 and embarked in one 
of his Majesty’s Packets for a foreign station. Before I completed my 
tenth year, I was captured, and, as a prisoner of war, passed sev^al 
months in confinement at Corunna; and, before I completed my 
eleventh year, I had been marched, with the rest of the officers and 
crew of the ship in which I sailed, a distance of many hundred miles 
hare-foot throqgh Spain and Portugal, from Corunna,, through St. lago 
di ComposteUa,^ Vigo> Opewrto, Cioiiubra, and Sant^em, to litsbon. 

Subsequent this, \ viaitied other countries in the saam gro^* 
sion 3 ana Obtained a maritime command at the early age of 
one. In this capacity I performed Several voyages ta 
Indies, the two Araeriesw, imd the Meditereawn 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Greek Islands, ^d Smyrna in the Levant ; m 
v^hich, uniting as 1 did, the occupation of Seaman and Merchant, 
nnd conducting not merely the navigation but the commerce of the 
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voyafee, I had abundant opportunitiM <rf becoming aoqu^nted with 
all tS facta and circumstances bearing in any degree upon either 
of which I very sedulously avaUed myself : 'and to show the manner 
in which this information was used, I need only refer to the early 
pages (^Thk OaiBNTAn where, in a sf e?- 

Sed ‘UnpubUshed Manuscripts of a Trave ler in the East, * will 
be found a very copious detail of my principal Voyages ip the Medi- 
terranean : and a Report on the Commerce of Smyrna, Muding a 
detailed history of all its peculiarities, with a minute ^yiption of 
its Exports. Imports, Duties, &c. &c, which may fMy challenge 
comparison with any similar paper, for fullness, clearness, and 

fidelity, t 

In the year 1813, having formed the intention of resigning my 
command, and settling at Malta, as a general merctent, I sailed 
from London with that view. The attractions of Malta as a place 
of settlement for that purpose, consisted in its being the great cen- 
tral maeazine or dep6t, from which tlic continent of Europe, then 
under a rigorous blockade against all British manufactures, by the 
decrees of Napoleon Buonaparte, was supplied with every description 

of merchandise, both in English goods and colonial pi^uce ; and 

also in its being the great prize-port, into which all captured v^scls 
were brought for adjudication and sale, by decrees of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, of which Malta was the chief station. 

Uniting as I did, in my own person, a thorough knowledge of 
dl mercantile matters, connected either with Colonial produce or 
British manufactures ; being equally well acquainted with the vdue 
of ships and marine stores ; and speaking famiharly the severa lan- 
Euoges of which Malta was the seat, namely, Arabic, Greek, French 
and Italian there was every prospect before me of a succMsfal 
mercantile career, by a settlement in that island, at that particular 
period. 

On arriving off the port ofValetta, however, it was foufid that 
tbe olaeruc, which had not been known there for upwards of a cen- 
turv^ raged with such violence as to induce the Governor toprobibi 
the^l’anding of any individuals, and indeed to prevent any pereonal 
communication with the shore. The cargoes destined for th« de- 
p6t were accordingly landed in magazines near the «e8, and ^ 
£rproceeded to other porU ; the one in winch I was embarked 
going on to Smyrna. 

. I remained there a sufficient period to be a considerable loser by 
the calamitous events that occurred at Malta, in TOnsequcncc of th 
long-continued and devastating pestilence wWch afflicted that isbnd^ 
and at length proceeded to Alexandria in Hgypt, to look aron^ 

f ,S««, 9 ^atal, Herald, Tol. X.p. 72. 473. ; 
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;hat country for fresh sontcfes df enterprise, (the coi^ial reoepliaii 
given to me by British < r^idents 4 bere> soon obtained me the 
notice and itttentrbn df pSeisba, Mohamnied Ali^ the 

present ruler of that ‘ iktaresiing^ c'onntry. He "was at this period 
just beginning to percelVe thd advantage of encouraging the settle? 
nient, in S%ypt, Of persons of skill and capital,^ from every qusupt^ 
of the glpb^, for the pur|j 08 e of improving the resources' of his 
dominion V and, extending his views also to external commerce, I 
had the picture of passing many successive evenings with kirn in 
his Divan, after all his public officers, excepting only his confidential 
Secretary, were dismissed, and there, with a set of Arrowsmith’s 
(harts, which I exhibited to him, explaining the relative positions 
and productions of various countries — the winds, seasons, monsoons, 
currents, rooks, shoals, &c., as well as the theory and practice of 
navigation and hydrography : — all of which afforded him such de- 
light, that wc often sat together until near the dawn of the following 
morning: and I at length succeeded in having transcribed, upon a 
duplicate set- of Arrowsmith’s charts traced by my own hand for the 
purpose, all the information of importance, written in the Arabic 
language and character. 

One of the undertakings which I subsequently proposed to ac- 
complish for him, was the re-opening of the ancient canal which 
formerly connected the Red Sea with the Mediterranean 3* and an- 
other was the transporting across the Desert of the Isthmus, before 
the canal should be opened, two beautiful American brigs then lying 
in the harbour of Alexandria, which he was anxious to get into the 
Red Sea, but feared the East India Company would prevent liis 
sending them round the Cape of Good Hope.f But at this period, 
the war against the Wahabees occupied almost the exclusive atten- 
tion of all parlies in Egypt, and ultimately compelled the Pasha 
himself to repair to the seat of hostilities in Arabia 3 while those to 
whom he confided the government of the country in his absence, 
were fur less able than himself to appreciate the value of such works 
as these. 

From Alexandria I proceeded to Cairo 3 and from thence ascend- 
ed the Nile into Nubia, beyond the Cataracts, being prevented from 
penetrating further in consequence of an almost total blindness, 
occasioned by a long and severe ophthalmia, one of the plagues that 
still afflict Egyj)t. On my descent I halted at Keneh, and crossed 
the Desert to Kosseir, on the shores of the Red Sea. In the course 
of this journey, I encountered, nearly in the middle of the Desert, a 
party of the mutitious soldiery of tha Egyptian army, retitming hi 
a state of revolt from jKosseir, by whom I was stripp^, pftindered, 
and left entirely naked on the barren waste, at a distance of siJity 


* For a collected of idl the heat information on this fuhject, s« *^|ie 
Oriental Herald/ vol. v. p. 1. 

t These are both adverted to in the Preface to the ‘ TraVeli in Palestine,* the 
first of my published works. 
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miles^ at least, from any habitation or supply of food or water. The 
narrative of this disastrous journey would alone make a Volume, if 
extended to all its details : I must here content myself With saying, 
however, that by perseverance J succeeded in reaching Kosseir, 
though under circumstances of the most painful and^ distressing 
nature j and that, to add to my sufferings, I was obligeff^tp retrace 
all my steps, and return again to Keneh on the Nile, from the im- 
possibility of prosecuting my route hirther in that direction.* 

I descended the Nile to Cairo, from thence traversed the Isthmus 
of Suez, explored all the surrounding country, and visited every 
part of Lower Egypt and the Delta, habited as Ati Egyptian, 
speaking the language, and mixing freely with the people of ^the 
country. 

It was at this period that a proposition was made to me by the 
English merchants then resident in Egypt, to undertake, on their 
account, a voyage to India by way of the Red Sea j first, to survey 
its hydrography, till that period most inaccurately known, and thus 
to judge of the practicability of its coasting navigation by English 
ships j and next, to ascertain how far the merchants of India — but 
those at Bombay more especially — might feel disposed to renew the 
commercial intercourse which formerly existed between India and 
Egypt, for the supply of all the higher parts of the Mediterranean. 

I readily acceded to this proposition, and set out for Suez accord- 
ingly, profiting by the departure of a large caravan then conveying 
the pilgrims of Africa, collected at Cairo, to the great Temple at 
Mecca 5 and bearing also the Harem of Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
consisting of fifty or sixty of the most beautiful women of Asia, to 
his camp in the Holy Land.f The voyage was continued, under 
most disastrous circumstances, to Jedda, from thence to Mocha, and 
ultimately to India, 

The merchants of Bombay being, however, unwilling to resume 
the commerce with Egypt, except under securities which it was 
hardly probable they could obtain, I considered my mission at an 
end ‘j and, after communicating the result to the proper quarter, my 


* The idea having been first started in ‘ The Athenaeum’ of producing a vo- 
lume, similar to the Annuals, for the benefit of tlie distressed foreign refugees 
in England, to which the leading literary men of England should be invited to 
contribute their Rssi:»tance gratuitously, I selected, from my unpublished, m^u- 
ficripts, an account of this Desert Journey, written a few days after its termina- 
tion, and devoted it to this purpose. 1 subsequently obtained ihe consent of that 
excellent statesman and accomplished scholar, Sir James Mackintosh, to charge 
himself with the editorship, in which it has been since arranged that Mr, Campbell 
the poet should be also associated, for the purpose of rendering his valuable aid. 
1 have, therefore, great pleasure in taking this ojiportunity of drawing public at- 
tention to a work, the benevolent object of which, !t is hoped, all classes and 
parties will foel disposed to promote. 

t An account of this Journey across the Isthmus was fufuisbed, 
uf^blished manuscripts, at toe request of the editor of * The Fri^nds^ * 
Offering,' for 1827, for the pages of that beautiful and interesting Annual, where 
it will he found. 
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attention was turned to some maritime or mercantile occupation in 
India itself. Xliis was soon obtained ; for T had scarcely been a 
week on shore, before I was appointed to the command of a fine 
new frigate, just launched for the l^maum of Muscat, an independent 
Arab prince, who bad commissioned her for a voyage to China. I 
was invested with the command, and was actually engaged in 
rigging and fitting her out, when, not less to my regret than sur- 
prise, I received a letter from the Government of Bombay, dated 
May 10, 1815, which is so short that it may be given entire : 

‘ Sir, — I have received the orders of Government to call upon you to give 
security to proceed to England, in such ship and at such time as may be 
appointed by Government, it being understood that you have no license or nvjtlio- 
rity to remain in India. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, ‘ J. H. SiEPHENSoN, Company’s Solicitor.’* 

To this I replied, by recapitulating all the circumstances under 
which I reached India : explaining, that when 1 left England I had 
no intention of coming thus far ; that I neither knew the fact of any 
license being necessary, to give an Englishman the privilege of 
visiting any part of the King’s dominions j nor even, had I known 
this fact, should I have ai)plied for it, as I considered Malta the 
boundary of my voyage. 1 therefore asked the Governor’s indul- 
gence to remain in India, under the special license which he bad the 
power to grant, until the pleasure of the Court of Directors in Eng- 
land should be knovsm ; and, in addition to this public demand, the 
greatest private interest was used to obtain the indulgence required. 
But the orders of the Directors in England were so peremptory, 
commanding the instant banishment of any individual, however 
useful or honourable his pursuits, who ventured to set his foot in 
India without a license, that the Governor dared not depart from 
them. This indulgence was accordingly refused : but, in an inter- 
view which I afterwards had with the Governor, Sir Evean Nepan, 
he himself said to me, ^ IMy dear sir, what a pity it is that you are 
not au American — and I think you might very well pass for one — for 
then you might remain in India, and visit any part of it, without 
license from England, or even leave from me.’ To show also that 
this my Jirst banishment from India, and deprivation of a very 
honourable and lucrative command, in the service of an independent 
prince, which any American, French, or otherforeignofliccr might enter 
without the power of the English to hinder, was not occasioned by 
any supposed hostility on my part to the India Company, or by any 
thing objectionable in my character or views, I shall subjoin the 
whole of the letter of the Governor of Bombay to bis Chief Secre- 
tary, in reply to bis afqdication on my behalf for permission to 
return to England by way of Egypt, as I had already been refused 


Brother of the, Banker, Rowland Stephenson, whose frands and escape liar* 
lately excited so touch attention ; hut, nnUke this brother, a most upright and 

honourable man.’" - ® 
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perjfiissioo to go by way of Bengal, wbl^ I bad widhe<fe as the most 
expeditious of the two : * 

* Dear* Warden, -i-I can have naobjeethm to Mr^Bnckinghatti returning to 
Englandhythe way of Mocha. Be came hidwr^ 1 aftderakAwJ, by that route. 
But I h/ave an objection to the allowing him to go' toBeng^, or jtoany other part 
of fndia, being determiried to discourage all attemj^ts which maybe made by per- 
sons to settle in India without the license 'of the €oml»any. To the individual 
iitmself I have not the slightest degree of objection.. On the coiktf ary, he appeared 
tQ be a sensible intelligent man ; and I shall by no means sorry to see him 
return with the Company’s license, believing, as I do, that he woujd of uje to 
the mercantile interests, in opening the trade of the Red Sen. Your1i,‘&fe. 

‘E. Nepean/ 


I was accordingly, without the least fault alleged the, but 

even ^ith these eulogies bestowed on niy character and irt^ views, 
punished with the deprivation of an honourable conntrtalld, the loss 
of a certain fortune from this lucrative service, (which my Hcensed 
successor actually realised, to the extent of three lacs of rupees, or 
30,000/. sterling, in three years,) and subjected to transportation, as 
if my very touch were sufficient to contaminate a laud-^which we 
Englishmen call our own, as being won with the blood and treasure 
of our countrymen, and under the protection of our national flag— 
while foreigners alone are free in it, and every Englishm&n is 
virtually a slave ! 

I returned to Egypt in company with Dr. Benjamin Babingtou,! 
by a second voyage through the Red Sea, in which I collected 
ample materials for a new hydrographical chart of all its coasts ; 

' and communicated the result of my expedition to the British mer- 
chants at Alexandria. It was then resolved to ootain from Mo- 
hammed Ali the securities which the Indian merchants desired j 
and accordingly, a Commercial Treaty was entered into, between the 
PaSba, the British Consul, and myself, each of whom pledged him- 
self to certain engagements, calculated to afford reciprocal pro- 
tection and profit.! 

■ As this was considered to clothe me with a new character, and 
invest me with new powers, it was agreed that 1 should j^eed again 
to India, ns the ambassador or envoy of Mohamtned Ali, the viceroy 
iOf Egypb< being made the bearer of letters and commissions from 
him to the Government of India, as well as of tbU Uripaitite treaty 
»'to4ts^mei»hants. I accordingly left Alexandria in the close of the 
"-yfear for the coast of Syria,§ landed at ‘Bai root, proceeded 


• tlie whole of the official correspondence relaUngto 


lengthy in the Appendix to the First Volntne Of the OrtenUl Herrid, 

, , , 

. t Sei ids evhJenct m to d‘i« voyage in * The Prientaj vol. xi. p. 403 * 

, ’ . 1 orifiRal Arabic vereion of this Treaty isiin the 
' Iwbest Bart.i MiFij^and^Ihe French. Fftaion of itiriU-bc 

lY- p. 606, . ^ i Jr 



«iDg at Alexandria. 
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f by Tyre, ^ou, Acre, And Jada, to Jerusalem j- — was cctttt pelted, by 
various circumstances, but more especially the disturbed state of 
the country, to traverse nearly tlie whole of Palestine' and the 
countries east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the Hauran, and 
the Decapolis j — reached Damascus j — passed several weeks in the 
agreeable and hospitable society of Lady Hester Stanhope j— -visited 
Baalbeck, Lebanon, Tripoly, Antioch, the Orontes, and Aleppo,* 
From thence I proceeded into Mesopotamia; crossed tbeEuphr^es 
at Birj visited Orfali, the Ur of the Chaldees,* and Edessa of the 
Creeks, near Haran, the birth-place of Abraham tlie Patriarch ; 
journeyed to Diarbekr, or the Black City, in the heart of Asia Mi- 
nor j from thence to Mardiu on the mountains ; and by the great 
Desert of Sinjar to Moosiil on the Tigris — inspected the Kuins of 
Nineveh, Arbelu, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia; made extensive re- 
searches on the Ruins of Babylon, identified the Hanging Gardens 
and the Palace, and discovered a portion of the ancient Wall j 
ascended to the summit of the Tower of Babel, now still erect in 
the Plain of Shinaar, and at length reposed in the celebrated City of 
Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris.! 

After a short stay here, I proceeded into Persia, crossing the 
chain of Mount Zagros, and going by Kermanshah to Hamadan, the 
ancient Kcbatana ; Ispahan, the most magnificent of all the 
Oriental cities j the ruins of Persepolis ; and by Shiraz and Shapoor 
to Bushire. At this port I embarked in an East India Company’s 
ship of war, bound on an expedition against the ^V^ahabees, the Arab 
pirates of the Persian Gulph ; visited their port at Ras-el-Khyma ; 
went on shore with the Commodore of the squadron, and acted as 


Hastings, and comprises 553 quarto pages, with a Portrait and 28 Engravings, 
exclusjive of Inscriptions, Plans, and Maps. The Preface to this contains a 
detailed account of my track. 

* This concludes the second volume, entitled * Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
inhabiting the Countries East of Syria and Palestine.' It is dedicated to Dr. 
Babington, and comprises 679 quarto pages, and 28 Engravings, exclusive of In- 
scriptions and Map. In the Appendix to this Volume are contained all the docu- 
incnts and correspondence relating to the controversy with ‘ The Quarterly Re- 
view,’ the Indian Government, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Murray, and the elder and 
younger Mr. Bankes. 

t This concludes the third Volume, entitled * Travels in Mesopotamia,’ whicit 
is dedicated to Hw Right Honoumble Lady Hester Stanhope, and comprises 
571 pages, and 27 Engravings, besides the Plans and Views of the Ruins of 
Babylon, and the Map. It may be mentioned here, that this work having been 
read by Mr. James Keeling, an extensive manufacturer of porcelain at the 
Hanley Potteries, in Staffordshire, he was so pleased with the scriptural itlus- 
trations it contained, and with the Engravings with which the Work was embel- 
lished, that he fortnM the design of making a beautiful Dinner Service, to bo 
ornamented byihe Views in Mesopotamia, which he brought to great perfection, 
and presented Mf with the tint set sent from his manufactory, which haa l^n 
admired by all who have seen it for its beauty, and which X shall lon^ continue 
to value at « gift wor^y of. preservation in my famUy. The Appendix to this 
volume oontadtftthe moo ofibe trial of Mr. Banket ; a verhotim report of which 
'fill be found in/ The Oriental Herald/ Vol. xi. p. 375. 

Oriental Herald, Fol.2l. 2 K 
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bi^ Aroian iti^ei'pr^^er 5 assisted afterwards tn th« boiubid^ent of 
the towii’j arid finally reach^ Bbmbay at the end of 1816/ hnvin^ 
bean twelve Months perf(»rniUig ibis nnd^peeilous 
jothrney.*^ ' ^ \ - .. , ,, 

That such a sliicbessioh of voyages and traVels should fie full of 
daijger, well ki iriciderit, inrty be easily Imagined : but I ‘jjjokjosely 
abstain from a recital of them, which would lead, ind^dj to a 
vcflume’fif itself. It nmy be sufficient to say, that 'StOroiSi plagues, 
shipwneck, batek, imprisonment, hunger, thirst, eicknesB, naked- 
nefes, and want, had been my frequent portion ; and that ' thene was 
scarcely any form under which human misery could preaentitaelf^in 
which I had not encountered itj or scarcely any pomp, -pleasure, 
honour, or distinction, which mortal could enjoy, that I had not 
witnessed, and occnsionally shared in ; having in all this weary 
pilgrittiage, invariably found the name of AN ENGLISHMAN, 
wherever it was safe to assume it, a passport and a claim to every 
favour and protection that the public authorities of other nations 
could oflGprd, till I reached what I had hitherto regarded as a part of 
my own country— India j where I fouud this proud name, the badge 
ai^ symbol of every thing that was debased and ensjaved— an 
Englishman alone being there subject to banishment and ruin, with- 
out trial, without a hearing, without even a reason assigned, merely 
because he is an Ertiglishraan j while foreigners of evqry o^her 
country are entitled to the protection of the laws, and cannot be 
touqived/but through the medium of a Court and Jury,— -a privilege 
of which all Englishmen are deprived ! 

The Issue of my second mission to Bombay was not more suc- 
ctssfhl in bringing about the wished- for trade between India and 
Egypt; IhttU the former ; and having, by this time, through the 
iriwr^ention of my friend and fellow-traveller from Ibdioy Dr. Ba- 
bingtbh, who had left me in Egypt, and proceeded to ‘England, tkh 
taihdd Company’s license to remain in India, (which was sent 
oiS'tiorihein Bombay,) I resumed tlie commaindof'tbe Iiaauflii of 
JfdsdatVfHgate, from which I was before displaced j >iu8 Moham- 
medan og^ having been indignant at wbnt cven As -eonsideied 
theM^ranny df the Indian Government, and plerigtedibimiolf to re- 
in^hle dre^fri 'the command, if I ever returned ativuito Jndia 'tptac-* 
cefit it. ^ Bttt' the three lucrative voyages China, which < I was to 
havie performed, hrtd in the mean thhe beferi aecompikbedi by an-* 
QtbeJ, lri»' fortune made. The ship waa : noW' dwdoedf for, the 
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Persian whither wiled iu her. ^ and afte^ ^.Yifi.ti»,ng:Muftcat 
and Bussorah, I , returned, with a suqcewhii r^su)lj(;, tg 
From hence I proceeded dcMpm Uhe coast oft Malabwytoiiehia^at; 
Tellicherry, Calicut, Mabee, and Cochin; Colombo and PoinitTda^t 
Galle, 4n Ceylon ) up the coast of Coronfiandel, torching at Covie- 
long, Madras, and Bimlipatam ; and at length reacted Calcutta in 
June, 1818. 

Here I fornid that orders had reached from the Jmaum of Muscat, 
to whoth the Hfiflgate under my command belonged, directing her to 
proceed lo the coast of Zanzibar, in Africa, to give convoy to se- 
veral of his* vessels there engaged in procuring slaves, ns well as to 
convey Mme of these unhappy beings in my own, — a service in 
which, had the prospect of fortune been ten times as brilliant as 
was, my abhorrence of slavery would not permit me to engage; 
and acfcOfdmgly, mther than acquire riches from such a source, I 
resigned the command, and with it, all the prospects of competent 
and ease which it had hitherto promised me. 

At this period I became acquainted with Mr. John Palmer of Cal- 
cutta, who is designated, with great justice, the Prince of Mer- 
chants in the EusSt, who holds the same rank in India as the Barings 
in England, and whom no man can intimately know without loving 
as well as revering. He it was who first suggested the idea of my 
having talents for literary and political life, for which I ought to re- 
linquish that of the sea ; and this im])ression receiving considerable 
strength from the very flattering attention paid me by the Marquis 
of Hastings, the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and indeed all the 
men distinguished for their rank or learning in India, I yielded to 
the general solicitation, and consented to undertake the editorship 
of a public journal in Calcutta, to be conducted on the liberal j^riu- 
ciples which then characterised the brilliant administration qf tlje 
Marquis of Hastings, and with which every feeling of my,b®^rt 
was in perfect accordance. The materials for this, journal were 
purchased for 30,000 rupees, or 3,0001. sterling, ft was issued ji 
obtained' almost instantaneous popularity; and, within three ycaryr 
after .its establishment, I brought it to produce^a n^t proflt, of, 
about 8,000Z. sterling per annum. During the whole of this period, 
it sup|)orted, with a degree of zeal which was sometimes inter- 
pretedas adulaiiDD, the measures and jwlifcy of the existipig Govern- 
ment, which ■i^asihat of Lord Hastings, who, contrary to tjm .yUiVa, 
of bis move naitow-minded colleagues, the civil servants of the 
India Company, had removed the Censorship from the Press, was 


♦ AslK^rteito^rMntha^iiMcriphPPoLM^ this Vby 

will found ^kga^^^nnual, th« * ^rien&lijp 
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to el^yn-U the ^oti^dUion ^ the^Natiyes j to^per^it get- 
tl^i^^^ of ISn^lfch gepiUtpeu of capfyal api character 
,rior ^ 4nd in every other in^apbr to "psompH th® Joteregtg bot^ of big 
pw^' cpuhtry, and of that over which he riilctf. The support of this 
noble and enlightened p(^icy of Ldrd HastingSi; the repreiientfttiye 
of big j^Iajegty ^d the British JLegislatlire in India, — and the ^ct of 
my' having sold one-fourth of my paper , for 10,0QP/. gtei^ljgig, in 
jl(^ shares of 100/. each, which were purchase^ by tjhp pripipij^l 
mprcjifijitp, and civil and military officers in the Company's spr^e 
in India^ and which, therefore, 'was the highest mark of honour, any 
public writer could receive, — was thp very cause, of, j,pjl tbe^ h^ea 
felt against myself, and hostility to ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ wnwh I 
conducted, by the more bigoted adherents of the Company’s sys- 
tem, then forihing his council. Accordingly, there arose perpetual 
efforts, on the part of the latter, to obtain my arbitrary banishment 
from India, for supporting the views professed and entertained by 
the hcfid of the Government himself t but he, like a true English 
nobleman, always referred them to the law, as the protecting power 
of the ruler and the subject ; and declared, that while Providence 
continued him at the head of affairs, he would never suffer any one 
to deprive a British subject of that shield which was purposely 
citeated to protect him from the exercise of arbitrary power, 
Duringthewhole of Lord Hastings’s government, therefore, which 
lasted for ten years, no arbitrary banishment of any Englishmen, 
for opinions expressed through the press, ever took place. The law 
was tlrere, OS it is in England, sufficient to repress all evils arising 
from this source j and notwithstanding this j)erfect freedom, never 
was the empire mote tranquil, never more prosperous, even accord- 
ing to the Wstimony of his enemies j for he was the first Governor- 
Geheral India had ever seen, who left the country in a state of per- 

repose, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Himalaya 
to Ceylon, with ten millions sterling of surplus revenue in the trea- 
•bury, the people comparatively happy, the public debt in a state of 
liquidation, and content and prosperity marking every branch of 
tirt pdblic service. During all this long and eventful period, in Which 
the law had been Vesorted to by the enemies of his pacific adminis- 
trintidn, no single conviction for libel or any other effencse had ever 
hedn Veciorded against me 5 though 1 had obtained convictions 
hgamst* my ’calumniators, (for no man ever opposed bed measures 
nwtliout being calumniated by those whose unjust gain® Were endan- 
gered,) and WHS even obliged to meet my opponents in ^the field 
yet, no sooner bad the IStarquis of Hastings quitted' India — Which 
his health obliged him to do, before his permanent successor. Lord 
Amher8ie,arrived— thai^histempqrary Bmn teneris, Adam, 
-TiWlio, being one of the of ihe Past Jbdia Conipaii|y*3 servants, 

I 1.41.^ 

See A detailed aCeauut' of the duel foujflit with one of the pwWt serrAnts of 
' the Indian Government, here alluded to, in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vdl. i. p« Cl. 
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and that held the office of Censor of the Presli. abdliah^^ by 

Ldrd Hastings, was most deeply iibbu^ with lUl its 0 p(Mt 
principles of ftf^t pl^sibl„^ mBihCnVot 
banishii^ me ff&n the ednntry, ^ni dtoijpg STor myself what he fea'd 
before oiteri ur^ed the Marqtiis of Hastings to ao vain. T had 
alrekdy'heard, and indeed was enabled to prove, his'^eclaration, rdade 
before lLord Hastlhgs left India, that if he ever obfhThed the siat 6 f 
powei* bul'for’a day, his first act should be to banish nie j nnd I 
exercised tf |^portfonate degree of caution 5 So much 80,'that ttiy 
enemies, ^hosC great object it was to goad me into indiscretion, 
taanted me "tvitb the line from Sliakspeare, > ^ ^ 

* High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect j* 

and provided also a very easy remedy for the Government, by ex- 
claiming, in the language of the same divine poet, 

* Off with his head ! — So much for Buckingham.* 

Accordingly, the time of JNIr. Adam’s temporary governorship fast 

drawing to a close, and the impression being, that if Ue did not has- 
ten to do his deed of destruction, the dagger would pass away, from 
his grasp, the occasion was seized to do it instantly, and this was 
the feeble pretence on which it was attempted to be jufetiiied. 

A Presbyterian Minister of the Scotch Church, Dr. Bryce, who 
was the head of his particular sect in India, had been for many years 
the Editor of a violent newspaper, entitled ‘The Asiatic Mirror,’ 
which h^d disappeared before the superior success of ‘ The, Calcutta 
Journal,’ to his very natural mortification and regset. He had 
subse(iuently become the Editor of a second Paper, called ‘ The John 
Bull,’ set up by the functionaries of the Indian Government far. the 
avowed purpose of defaming me : and in which a series of hbels 
on my private character appeared, for which I obtained judgrpeut 
against him, even in au Indian Court of Justice, with large 
damages : the Judge on the bench declaring, at the time of passing 
sentence, that, ‘ the libels were so atrocious, us scarcely to be.tiiought 
of without horror.’ * To show upon what |>fiuciplc^ he condnoted 
this Journal, it will be sufficient to quote a single passtige of his de- 
fence, in which, be openly avows, that, being unable to oV0rturp,,by 
reason, my arguments, (in favour of free trade, free settlement* and 
free puUicaiiqn,) and finding that my sentiments derived gre^ 
weight ffom the excellence of my moral character, he thought it.foir 
to destroy eluiracter, in order to weaken the opinionStWhiuh^fe^ 
posed, on dt 'T is so atrocious, that no one would h^oye 

it without^^s being produced^ It. is 08 follows*: . ; 

‘ The pbf^ROmeaoB of a Journalist venting his sentimente idd rtf 

a censor, k ntw in India ; and it wa$. manifest thabi in 
naan might prove the instrument of (incalQnlahle, evil. In looking ar 9 imd me, I 
beheld the evftkihat lAifeht W Kh'red ac^ahy deetfi+hirg. ‘1 saW tbem^sinh'atinff 
themselves into the very stfongholds of onr power, an<kposwWy paving Uiewny-foi* 
an event, wbloh of ounpower have hitherto jo, vain. Lnter- 

* See this trial and sentence in * The Oriental HeVaM,’ vol. 1 . pp. 15. 348. 352. 
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, '.'1 • _ K rT ■ iJ’i. •*' : V i.ti , 

" takfhiltliMAe viej*rs, the Ce^j^AfcterefsttChia a cVfiLic 

f ftffd'^resttng hit pawi6?^ tis kf m wiH oiiyh»^Ak^J?*t«^ nfcFaiN- 

‘€rt»iaii Wpame* •# its 

' Vji^R¥mww4iW)^»et xsOtonett trHmfA Ki^vetjr 

♦ frjBi'ugle cpium^nl, . .. ‘;Z;^y 

' HiW lii'diVldWIll, thefti-^e writer of the pfe^agimph/^quoto^^ 
alrnost jmniedihtely uftcr Writing it, rewarded bjr Mti 'Adam 
ijifift p ap^ntmeht to an office of some emc^iitnent, but the duties 
e£ irfiich were the most unsuitable to a.clergypdau’ ttiat coM be 
imagined, and such as required very close attenliou, although the 
samd indli^idual had only a few weeks before given up th(fe unpaid 
Secretaryship to a Bible Society on the plea of wahtljftg thue to 
perform its duties ! The appointment was even announced, By the 
local Government, in an Extraordinary Gazette, as if it were a 
triumph or a victory j and certainly, the unusual nature both of the 
ihet and its mode of announcement created considerable sensation, 
of mirth in some, and of sorrow and alarm in others. Being rather 
aetdoted by the former than by the latter class of feelings, I wm dis- 
posed to view it, and to treat it, in a playful light ; and as this was 
the prticle for which I was a second time banished without trial 
ifrom India, (the reader will remember the first from Bombay,) and 
as, from o«r rooted notions of justice, tiie bare fact of any man 
having been banished from any country, leads all who hear it to 
in^r that the individual really deserved his punishment, or it would 
not have been indicted, it is very important that it should be given 
’entire.' it is rather long, but it will dispel the fears of many } and 
them that, from the portions of my writings in India for which 
^ was* made to suffer the loss of 100,000/. in prospect, banishment 

* .as a. felon, and the deprivation of an actual income from the labours 
of my own pen, of 8,000/, sterling a-year,— there was, at least, no 
probability of the empire being overturned, which is the only danger 
that coiiid justify such severe and arbitrary punishment. The fol- 

. lowing is tfie article in question : 


' ’ • * Appendix Extraordinary to the last GoxernmeM Gafiette* ♦ 

* During the evening of Thursday, about the peridd at WWeh thelnb^ltants of' 
"‘this gdod City of Palaces are accustomed to sit down to dinner, t an Appendix to 

the Oovemitient Gazette of the morning was issued in a stpawto form, ano 
coming in the shape of a Gazette Extraordinary, waieagerly wittfd* even at toai 
ineonvenieftl hour, in the hope of its containing some intelligence of great puouc 
^ Some, in whose bosoms this hope had been most strongly. 

'liwy, perhi^ have felt disappointeientj others^ we<kiiow» a tuna 

of amusement which lasted them all the remaindes of thn orening. 

* Tlie Reverend Gentleman, named below, who we perceive hy the Index of 
tiiat toieWl publication, the Annual Directory, is a Doctor of Divinity, an 
hltbdehitor of thC Kirk Session, and Who, by thi favour of the’ higher ^wers, now 
combines the office of parson and clerk rathe same person, has no 
ielected for the arduous duties of his new place from the purest motives, , 
.ptljctOfif possible aUention to the public interests. Such a clerk as is here requir ^ 


• * Qriental Herald,* vol, iv. p. 511, 
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to inspect Ait4 ^Hutever Reticles may appear objectionable to* him^ sbou 
be a competent'' |qop»«df^the ee^araViftrtfelea of pasteboard •aeaUqfr*v«Hl^im) 
**J??** lapiP,^o4 ItatboRlj and m 

si£s?:£^:?!inK2isl£^^ 

information may seem to l>e ipcompaUble witfr li edilfcirtl^rydt ^ 

kno# wt India «aboaiide wifli Instancea ef that kind of geiiit»iirhicb;toa ma 
la k moment poet to which be msy, be appointed. ^ T 

'la Scotland, believe, the duties of a Presbyterian MinisteV are divide 
between pr^Uwg on the Sabbath, and on the days of the week visiting m’^icl 
comfortirm the weaK-hearted, conferring with the bold, and encoufdfrirtg tl 
tirntd.^ln tte aeverdi duties of their religion. Some shallow persona mbtht cok 
ccive that if a Presbyterian Clergyman were to do his duty m fo/^a^hc might als 
^ abond^t occupation throughout the year, in the zealous and faithful dis 
charge of thos^ pious duties which ought more especially to engage hit 'devoi 
attention. But they must be persons of very Httld reflection, indled/ wJia entei 
tain such an Idea. We have seen the Prefehyterinn flock of 0aloutt)a tak^ vei 
good care of themselves for many months without a pastor at aJl; and cve 
when the shepherd was among them, he had abundant time to edit a cohttovei 
sial newspaper, (long since defunct,) and to take a part in all the meeting, Jest 
vities, addresses, and flatteries, that were current at that time. He has continue 
to display this eminently active if not holy disposition up to the present p^'riod 
and, according to Uie maxim, ‘ to him that hath much (to do) still mor^ sh;^ll 1: 
given, and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he haUi shall betake 
away,’ this Reverend Doctor, who has so often evinced the universality of h 
genius and talents, whether within the pale of Divinity or without itj is pariiaj 
llie very <best person that could be selected, all things considered, Cjl^e < 

the foolsc^. paateboard, wax. sand, gum, lead, leather, and tape^^o^ tlfe Hononi 
able East India Company of Merchants, and to examine and pron<nlnd“e*6ti tli 
^ality of each, so as to see that no drafts are given on tlreir Treftiury fglP'gui 
that won’t stick, tape short of measure, or inkstands of base a ' > 

' Wheth^er tlie late discussions that have agitoted both the wise, and the foolis 
of this happy country from the Burrampooter to the laduiv<,<tud frpym.Cap 
Comorin to the conhnes of Tartary, have had an influence in hastening lj»u cor 
summation so devoutly wished, we cannot presume to detennineV We do n( 
profess to know any thing of the Occult Sciences : and being eqdttlty tguoviit^ c 
nil sehret inflitences, whether of the planets of heaven or the satellites, ofiaartl 
we must content ourselves, as faithful ch«*omclers of the age. with iuoludlng i 
our records, the important document issued under the circumstances wc hav 
described. . 


^ ‘ (Here followed a Table of the articles of Stationery required, fAid tke ijuanti 
ties of each ; at the end of which was the following paragraph, as it stood in th 
Gov^nment Gazette, publislied by autliority.} 

* ** Condi(iofts';-*-lBlL The quality of the Stationery to hs eqwd to th® wueter 
now open inspection at the Stationery office. — 2d. The arMclas requifpd fo 
the expenditure of every month to be delivered on or hufore the 2Sth day of th 
month which prciccdcs it, and paid for by an order on the general ireasury fo 
the amount^ deHvered.-'S. The proposals of contract to he accomfwsd by 
wriitta docnmentraigtiodhy a vespectahle person, aeknowledgif^9!ljUInsfkf,tH‘l^^b 
terms are aoctfptod)^ to be responsible for the. performance of »;))^tvpctor’ 
engagement, aid engaging, in the event of deficient deliveries, fq ma^ good tli 
value of these, together Mdth a penalty of 50 per cent on the anaQqrd of them.- 
4th. 'Ijke Glqrk to the Conamiltoe of, Sfatiqnwy fo ke at ^iherty to any par 
of tile Stationery which may appear obj(ecti/pi\able )l|p bw*,^ , 

‘ By order of, the Committee of l^ttkiiiery,; , 

‘ JAMES BRYCE, Clerk Com* Sty. 


‘ “ Stationery Office, Feb, 4 , 1823 .’*’ 



50ft ^ 4fr. Muckinglim^'t4^m 

li^iet>» i^bir 

wTfi^ $ol«mftfte4il^l^, 

of ^avito^kfi ll^t tfr 

mJriftrW^dya^ to Malta; rereHumfed oat*^of ihbttSe arid%ia^vi{ a 
inomeflt*^ ^arnitig ) *i ptinttely hrtiiM deistro|^d ; e4ii^abai0fdfjk«p^ 
pme#» chafa|5td ittto dneof'feourning^f fcud t\it bran($llf inlbm^;ad 
a iidbi^d man, placed upon ^ my ^reliead, for the INiger of^' s06ra 
to point aty ahd for every man to i^ef, from the mefecfect ltteif, 
thai^I wan h hre-brand^ dangerous to tlie peace of tho eoimtry, nnd 
thereft^r^ ejected Imw it by violence ! - . u >; 

Wbfether my offence was of a nature to deserve thitf irehtttifent, 
let tbo reh'der judge. But what will be his Mlgrlation he 
learts, IhOt allhotigh, when we reached England, — (finding out child- 
ren embarked, and almost in the act of sailing to join uii'ln India) 
so' sudden was the decree, that there was not even time to counter- 
mand our orders for their coming out to what they innocently deemed 
a shelter and a home,) — the India Company and the Hoard of Con- 
trol had both concurred in the impropriety of the appointment I 
hi4 60 gently satirized, and had even ordered its being instantly 
aHnolM ) yet, when I applied, on this ground, for leave to return, 
I WaS'tefosed, by both, this reasonable permission. The doctrine 
maantained at the India House, was, that their servants Ubroad, 
even if occasionally wrong, fmst be supported j and tlie doctrine at 
the Board of Control was, that as it was not a question of patron- 
age, the India Company must be supported also. Of all this, then, 
I was the victim ; and even when I asked, a few months afterwards, 
on hearing of proceedings against my property in Irtdia,^tOo atro- 
cious to believed, and too long to be detailed, for leave merely 
to gh to India for a few weeks to wind up my aifoirs, pay my 
de1&; receive those due to me, and then quit the country^ ever, 
these Onfoelitig tyrants (can any man designate the authors Of such 
cruelty by any more appropriate term ?) refused me even this ; so 
that, to the totaC wreck of all I left behind, amounting to at least 
40i®00^„ was added the accumulation of debts on various proceed- 
ings taken in my absence, purposely to increase my embarrassments, 
amounting to Upwards of 10,000/. more; thus plunging an inno- 
cent and arafiable family into almost irretrievable misery, tbb, at most, 
the indiscretion of a father, who ventured to call in question the 
propriety of that which the highest authorities^ of tha country no 
sooner heard of, than they denounced and Overturned ! ! 

My return to India, where all my friends and hopes of fortune lay, 
beiiig' thus retidered impossible, I determined to use the information 
whi^ Providence bad thrown in my way, to benefit, as far as my 
humble powers would admit, my fellow-countrymen here, as well as 
my Tellow-nien and fehow-subjects in the East. I have accordingly 
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^ployed y«ftrg o W ^fciii«0|iducfcing^^ 

to sant'wtje^'^^ 

an tj* W Mims^mm beayd ftro^befeet 

who lefti4.iii’ l>is wiU ;a$ ,a4ri^ute of t^niot^r ind 

priwapl©«*,wia n« a maik.of grai^itude fof.thf ben^liiVlOcU be^o- 
lieved my to hm iwroduced w India.j^-^d ia foWowhiflr 

up suc^sgW weor of this,, by Tag^ a 

voted elu^y to Jiiteratuiro, Sctence, and the ArtsJ In, addition^ to 
these, which, bavie dll boen crowned with marked npprobalton and 
success, I have also published four quarto vqIuomis of TeBvaW : m 
the East, each pf which has been received with favour by the li- 
terary world j and have succeeded in bringing to a sati|s(a(^ry 
issue, my legal proceedings against Mr. Henry Bankcs/ thp Fate 
Member for Corfe Castle, and Mr. VV. J. Bankes, the kte Member 
for Cambridge j and setting myself right, I hope, with all the read- 
ing and reflecting part of the world. 


The time ia now come, therefore, when I have resolved on Allow- 
ing my writings by the personal 'J our which I had always purpoeecL 
and wliich, indeed, I . stated my intention of undertaking some years 
ago, in order to communicate to others that local knowledge of * 
which my peculiar duties and pursuits have given me .possession : * 
and to rouse the public attention to the benefits which must result 
to this country, as well us to every part of the Eastern .World, 
by extending the commercial intercourse between them. J[ have 
begun this task under the most favourable auspices, and^ aS'Aras 
zeal and determined perseverance can effect, I hope, by the blessing . 
of God, to bring it to as auspicious a close. If thejre are those who 
think that in. so doing I am actuated by vindictive feelings towards 
the East India Company, I cannot wonder at their receiving such an* 
impression j for, if ever man had cause for vengeance againstftbeim> 
that man is myself. But I confess (let those doubt it who may) 
that I would not willingly hurt a hair of the head of any man livings 
not even of my greatest enemy: and as for the East India Com* > 
paay, it is composed of 4,000 or 5,0Q0 individuals, including.old 
men, old women, and young children, and has within it as much of 
merit and innocence as any other body of superannuat^t Stock-, 
holders, — for the great mass of them are nothing more 
some of the wornatest and steadiest friends I ever hud the ^bAppipess r 
to possess, are members of that body, or holders of its atockr$n^|Mit 
who, though members, deprecate, as severely as I can do, thoj con- 
duct which I have faithfully described. 


— - — — rr — - I ' M'", , >■ ■ ' 

* See the details of this in the first Number of * The Spbyiix,’ for JtilV, 1527 s 
Horrid,’ vol. XIV. p. 391. 394. TUfs Piipftr h«8 since been 
corporated with ‘ The Spectator,’ for the reasons assigned in another part of 
'US J\ umber, where that incorporation is announced' and explained. 
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It is not against any man or any toen thatmy laboaraara directed 

not of that number. To thjft^x^qn I was as determined an enemy 
on the first day of my settingmot in India as I am now : apd this 
I never concealed. 1 could not have been influenced by vi^ictive 
motives hqfore I received any injury from the India Coinpany, yet 
the views I maintain now^were those which I maintained : no 
change whatever has taken place in my sentiments on those sub- 
jects, except that the longer I have lived, the more I hay^ seen, and 
the more extensive and more accurate my information has become 
during the last ten years that 1 have been engaged almost exclusively 
in increasing my stock of knowledge from every accessible source, 
the more firmly have I been convinced of the truth of my position, 
that a i'ree Trade to India, China, and the Oriental World in, gene« 
ral, would be productive of incalculable benefit to all the countries 
engaged in it, and of danger or injury to none. 

I have now, then — though I fear most itnperfectly-^endeavoured 
to show,’ that when I address my countrymen on the subject of 
shipping and commerce, I have some claim to their attention, as a 
seaman and a merchant; that when I describe to them the anti- 
quities and productions of other seas and countries, I speak of tracts 
that I have traversed, and objects that I have seen j and that, even 
on questions of policy and government, as relates to the Eastern 
.World at least, I am not altogether unworthy of being heard, after 
supporting the liberal pdicy, and enjoying, as I had the happiness to 
enjoy, the good opinion of the greatest and best Governor-General 
India ever saw j after conducting, for five years, with iJbe greatest 
success, a public Journal in India, supported and patronised by the 
most celebrated of the civil and military servants of the Government 
itself ; and editing, for the same period, a public JourmU in Eng- 
land, Thb Oriental Herald, which is still eagerly sought after in 
every part of that country, and well known and esteemed among 
the statesmen and legislators of this. 

If these credentials are deemed satisfactory, I shall rejoice at 
having been prompted to produce them ; and I ask only the fair 
‘ atifl^dandid interpretation of whatever apparent confideheC may 
seem to evince. For myself, I feel that I have a claim to bd heard; 
and that feeling, it is but consistent with the acknowledged 

Tronknesii'of my earliest profession, which still influences my nature, 
^Itat I shbuld freely say so, whatever imputations of w’eakness, or 
' ' df undue confidence, may follow such a declaration. My seiise of 
, public duty is as clear aa, it is strong ; 'shalf'thercfore 

continue, firmly to follow \ but the issue is With a Higher Power— 
whose blessing I implore. 

4, firvnswkh Place, IS. BUCI^NGHAM. 

Park, London'.^ 
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GfiOditAPHY. 

ss- 

Delta 
Catki(^ct!s , 
Nile ’ 

Sources 

Deposits 

Mouths 

Lakes 

Canals 


Climatje. 
Moderate 
Etesian winds 
Khatnseen 
Simodhi 
No rain 


Minerals. 

Granite 

Natron 

Emeralds 



Animals, 

Buffalo 

Crocodile 

Hippc^cjtimns 

Hyzena 

Jackall 

Ibis 

PigeoU ^ 
Sturgeon 


Antiquities. 

Alexandria 

Ptolemy 

Cleopatra 

Library 

Omar 

Serapis 

Pillar 

Diocletian 

Sailors 

Needles 

Pharos 

Catacombs 

Wells 

Canopus 

Batiks 

Sais 

Monolith 

Tanis 

Magicians 

Bubastis 

Heliopolis 

Pythagoras 

Memphis 

Pyramids 

Sphynx 

Catacombs 

Mummies 

Bitumen 

Puel 

Medicine 

Moeris 

Reservoir 

BrickPyramid 

Labyrinth 

Crocodiles 

Autinoe 

Hermopolis 

Crocodilopolis 

Tentyra 

Zodiac 

Eliethias 

Silsilis 


Bshett 

Edfon " 

PbilotS 

Assoiiati 

Frontier 

Elephantlna 

Tropic 

Well 

Nubia 

Sculpture 

Ipsamboul 

Thebes 

Luxor 

Carnac 

Avenue 

Statues 

Obelisks 

Portico 

WaUs 

Memnoniuin 
Tombs 
Mem non 
Inscriptions 


Chief Iowns. 
Alexandria 
Rosetta 
Damietta 


Hall 

Well 

Squares 

Streets 

Bazi^rs 

Mosques 

Gar (fens 

Mokattem 

Canal 

Nilometer 


POT»ULAMOlf, 

Arabs • k 
Tkirks ^ 
Greeks 
Armenians ? 
Jews 
Copts 

Afeyssinians' 

Europeans 


Relloiony 

Priests 

Fasts 

Feasts ^ 
Books 
Pilgrimage 
Alms 


ManNEB84 

Dress . J 
HorseniailAip 
Women 
Marriage^ 


Funeral^' 


Language 


Passions 


Govebwment. I 
Caliphs 
Soldans - 

Beys > II 
Mt>humed Ali 
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HEADS m DIKE SBEOND EB(WRE. 


Gfioo«Ai*ffy, 

Peninsula 

Nedjed 

Petrsea 

Felix 


ANTiauiriBS. 

Ailah 

Ezion Gebcr 

Splomon 

Tarshish 

Ophir 

Caaba 

Sabeans 


Mannebs. 


Mountains 

* Written Rocks 

Tents 

Deserts 

Lost Hebrew 

Flocks 

WaadU 

Horeb 

Dress 

Sands 

Sinai 

Meals 

No River 

Israelites 

Marriages 

Red Sea 

Leuke Kome 

Horses 

Coral 

Myos Hormos 

Caravans 

Clear Water 

Plunder 

Keets 

-Navigation 

Chief Towns. 

Revenge 

Independence 

ClilMATE. 

Suez 

Hospitality 

Heat 130'' 

Tor 

Government. 

Calms 

Yam bo 

Dola 

Hot Winds 

Jedda 

Cavalry 


Hodeida 

Shereefe 

MrtfERALS. 

Loheia 

Sacred Colour 

Limestone 

Mocha 

Viceroy 

Sandstone 

Aden 

Sheiks 

Granite 

Shabr 

Equality 

Porphyry 

Maculla 

Dofar 

Commerce. 

Vegetables. 

Muttra 

Bussorah 

pate 

Muscat 

Muscat 

Accacia 

Ras-el-Khymra 

India 

Fruits 

Katif 

Suez 

Coflfee 

Bahrein 

1 Mocha 


Tyrus 

America 

Animals. 

Aradus 

'England 

' Camel 

Bussorah ' ' 

Abyssinia * 

Dromedary 

Derrya ^ ^ 

Jedda 

Horse 

Sana ' 

Pilgrimage 

Qutula 

Medina . 

Fair 

Locusts 

INTecc^l ' ' 

Disp^sioh 
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Mr,^]^ki}^gha^%f>e^iUres 



Aniaials. 
Horse 
Camel 
Lion 
Wild Ass 


Chief Towns. 

Beer 

Orfah 

Diarbekr 


Gezireh 


Abraham 

Genesis 

Females 


Amusements 


Government. 

'Turkish 

Turcoman 

Koordish 


Commerce. 

Beer 

Hilleh 

Rafb 

Boc^ 

Ciuravans 

Deserts 

Bussorah 
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hEADS, OF, CTHE FOIUTH LEC^TlirilSi } j 


Climate. 

Heat 

Rain 

Cold 

Snow 


Minerals. 

Copper 

Lead 

Turquoise 


Vegetables. 
Trees 
Fruits . 
Flowers 


Animals. 

Horse 

^heep 

Cow t 

ihi. 

Ass r\., 




Tabreez 

Teheraun 

Kermanshah 

Haniadan 

Ispahan 

Palaces 

Ciardens 

Mosiiues 

C'ol leges 

Paintings 

Fountains 

lhaths 

Squares 

Bazaars 

Gulpyegan 

Kerman 

Herat , 

Yezd 

Shiraz 

Hafiz 

Saadi 

Kauzerooo 
Bush ire 


Gkoorapuy. ' 

Antiquities. 

PORULATION.^ 

Mountains 

Tauk-e-Bostan 

Turcomans . * 

Zagros 

Arbour 

. Persians . ,, , 

Pass 

Dervish 

Sheeahs 

Alwend 

Inscriptions 

Armenians 

Ararat 

Ecbatana 

Christians 

Looristan 

Susa 

Jews 

Descents 

Esther 

Guebrs 

Valleys 

Mordecai 


Rivers 

Persepolis 

Manners. 

Kara Soo 

Alexander 

Dress 

Choaspes 

Inscriptions 

Horses . 

Karoon 

Pasagarda 

Arms 

Zeinderood 

Cyrus 

Story-tellers 

Irak Ajami 

Shapoor 

Rural Feasts 

Khorassan 

Sassanian 

Wine 

Soosiana 


Smoking 

Farsistan 


Pilgrimage 

Mazanderaun 

Chief Towns. 

AVomen 


Beauty 
Dress 
Betrothings 
Marriages 
Funerals 
Baths 
Children 
Language 
Poetry 


Government. 

Shah 

Sons 

C’hiefs 

Governors 


Commerce. 
Bussorah 
Bushire 
Bender Abbass 
India 
Kerman 
Herat 

Ormuz . ^ 
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Groqbaphy. 

Peninsula 

Himalaya 

Comorin 

Nilgherries 

Ghauts 

Indus 

Burrampooter 


Hindoostan 


Malabar 

Coromandel 

Guzerat 

Climate. 

Heat 

Cold 

Monsoons 

Squalls 

Minerals. 

Salt 

Coals 

Diamonds 

Vegetables. 

Wheat 

nice 

Sugar 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

0|ihim 

Fruits 

^ Animals. 
Lion 
Tiger 
Leopard 
Elephant 
Snake 


ANTiaursiEs. 

Salseite 

Carli 

Amboli 

Elephanta 

Hindoo Triad 

Brahma 

Vishnu 


Ellora 

Oojain 

Tauje Muhaul 

Mausoleum 

Caravanserai 

Architecture 

Adornments 

Dacca 

Mahamaliapoor 
Seven Pagodas 


Chief Towns. 

Delhi 

Agra 

Cawnpore 

Lucknow 

Benares 

Dacca 

Poonah 

Hyderabad 

Seringapatam 

Goa 

Pondicherry 

Seram pore 

Cbandernagore 

Chinsurah 

Bombay 

Madrtta 

Calcutta 


PaPUXjft^TION. 

Hindoda ' 
Jains 

Mohammedans 


Portuguese 

Half-castes 

Europeans 


Religion. 

Hindoos 

Bouddhists 

Mohammedans 

Christians 

Parsees 


Manners. 

Dress 

Food 

Languages 

Marriages 

Nautches 

Music 

Fidelity 

Docility 

Superstition 

Government. 

E. I. Company 
Great Mo^l 
Native Fnnces 
Subsidiaries 


toveri^ 






Enttffn ff'trl4f 






ro B tends of the subjects to be treated of in this lecture, tlioush 
of still greater, merest and importance to the British public thw 
any of those previously detailed, are yet not sufficiently ntttnerous 
or diversified to require that minute classification’ and subdivision 
observed in the former lectures. The following are the principal 
topics to which the present will be directed : 

INDIA. 

1. The history and constitution of the Bast India Company, with 
the qualifications of Proprietors, and graduated scale of duties ob- 
served by the Directors, are alone sufficient to show their tothi 
unfitness to direct either the commerce or the government of a vast 
and distant empire. 

The practical effect of their mismanagement has been, not 
to benefit either country, but to increase their debts in each, as if 
they were aware that they had a positive interest in becoming more 
a!id more embarrassed j — this incapacity to exercise the trust teposed 
in them, is therefore of itself a sufficient ground for depriving theta 
of its further possession. 

3. Notwithstanding the high antiquity of the civilisation of 
India, great even before the Macedonian empire, and natural 
progress of time, under any good system of government, to improve 
all the arts and manufactures j the country continues to be m tte 
same state of rudeness, in every thing that regards all these, as 
when the £ast India Company first traded to it, more than two 
centuries ago, and in very many instances it has declined. 

4. The disabilities under which the English, who are not actually 
in the Company s service, labour in India, in consequence of their 
living there by sufferance only, liable to be banislied without trial, 
and without a reason assigned, and the impossibility, under such a 
system, of any thing like justice or prosperity being attained. 

5. The Hr^mehts used by the advocates of the East India Com- 
pany against the settlement of English merchants in the ijtUierior ; 
and the ahWefs By which these arguments are met. 

l^e universal prevalence of a desire among the. 

India, in every paft that has yet been visited, to possess British 
manufa^^tur^ of every description j tVe imitative and even osten»- 
tatious disjpoaUipn of every class to the Engljsk in all 

unforbidden j and the obsiaqles v> the gratifienU^ thijf 
desire ^beydntt the ^^ere precincts three principal s^llement$ 
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7. The revolting superstitions of the Hindoos, in the pilgrimage 
at Juggernaut, the fair - at Hurdwar, and the conflneiice of the 
Jumna and the Ganges,"— from all of, which the East India Company 
reap aii absolute profit ; and the burning of widows alive, from 
which the Brahmins also derive great gains j as well as the 
Churruck Poojah, and other nameless abominations, common 
throughout the country. The widows are burnt at the rate ^f two 
a-day, throughout the whole year, so that these horrid fires are 
never extinguished ! 

8. The reasons alleged by the East India Company for not inter- 
fering with the manners, customs, &c. of the Hindoos, — false as 
well as fallacious j as they have taken away the lives of Brahmins, 
held captive, and even pawned, their idols, dethroned their princes, 
and violated all their rights, whenever it served their purpose. 

9. The example of Lord Wellesley, in abolishing the practice of 
drowning infants at Saugor, proves the ease with which all such 
murderous inacticcs may be abolislied j and the testimony of the 
most able and most experienced of the civil and military servants of 
India, is uniformly in favour of the authoritative abolition of the 
monstrous and inhuman practice. Difference between toleration of. 
ppinions and toleraiion of acts. 

10. Effect of opening India to the settlement of Englishmen, and 
the consequent improvement of all the productions of the soil ; to 
abolish slavery, and yet to provide a remedy and a compensation 
td those who might suffer by the change. Effect also in giving 
interest in the improvement of the country ; interest in defence from 
invasion ; interest in support of good government 5 and interest in 
the legislature of England. 

CHINA. 

1. Exclusive nature of the trade to China, and excessive jealousy 
of the East India Company at the least participation of others in this 
traae. 

2. Profits derived from this, sufficiently large to cover all the 
losses on the trade with India, all the expenses of the wasteful and 
extravagant mismanagement, and to pay a dividend to the proprie- 
tors of India stock. 

3. Conse(juence of this exclusive monopoly — a duplication of the 
price of tea, exclusive even of duty j and a quadruplication in conse- 
quetkce of the duty being ad valorem, 

'tlniyersality of the use of tea makes this a tax bearing on all 
b^a^ises df the nation, and eveu lieavier than that on cornq with this 
^e^senthfl difference, that the latter has at leaai the exctiae 9C being 
supposed to benefit a very large and influeniiai tbie copunu- 
tmy,'ffnd to render us indepei^ept of foreign aidj wJhj^vthe (priner 
has the effect of injuring millions, without heneftti^ a .^hundred 
individuals, and of giving to foreigners a wealth in which English- 
men dare not participate. 
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5. Vast population of China, and active and consuraing 'character * 
of the people. The market for English go6d« in that country, if it 
admitted^h free traders, gi^eater than fhaf of itll the world besides 5 
and their disposition to receive our goods, shewn by their now using 
cotton-twist and printed goods, sent from* Manchester through 
Ameri^n vessels. 

6*. Jleduction in the price of tea would necessarily lea^ to Ihcreas^ 
consumption j and this return alone would be sufficient for ap imme-‘ 
diate supply of manufactures of every description, including hardware, 
porcelain, cloths, silks, cottons, and all kinds of ornamental luxury j 
besides the increase which always takes place in every good article 
the more it becomes known 3 as witness tea, sugar, and indigo as im- 
ports ; and cotton-goods, cloths, and almost every kind of English 
wares, as exports. '^ 

7. The shipping and seamen of the country injured and insulted 
by the existing monopoly, which prohibits English vessels and 
English seamen, now languishing for want of employment in our 
docks, rivers, and harbours, from loading for China either out or 
home ; while Americans, Trench, Dutch, and Danes, anchor in our 
very ports, load for China, make fortunes for their owners and cotn- 
fortable provision for their crews, and laugh with contempt and 
derision at our starving artisans and seamen, who cannot and dare 
not follow them. 

8. Reasons assigned by the East India Company against the 
admission of ‘British free seamen into the ports of China, whil^ 
their own and the Americans frequent them with safety, the most 
preposterously absurd that the human imagination could conceive. 

9. Doctrine of vested rights, inviolability of charters, easy collec- 
tion of revenue, safe government of India, &c. which will be set up 
in defence of perpetual monopoly, must be met by the broad ques- 
tion of national rights — etjual participation of benefits — the good of 
the many rather than the benefit of the few — and the effect of Free 
Trade to diffuse, not merely wealth, but moral improvement and 
happiness over all the countries engaged in it. 


Conclusion. 

Necessity of union and co-operation. Certainty of a great struggle 
being made by those who possess the monopoly and its patronage. 
To be opposed successfully by the dissemination of accurate irffdVlrm- 
tion- — frequent rAfeetings and correspondence—- extensive -aud liberal 
subspilptions— tbij advocacy of the public press — appeals to public 
op’mron thtdigfr ParItament,-^-^aiKl that untired and untiring perse- 
verance, wi^Wut which no great public good was; ever wrested 
from the majust ttien. 

‘ 'V ‘ 2h2 
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Documents, Bcoks, Papers, and Articles which may be 

TO AS PhOO^S. * 

^ 1. Historical Sketch of the, Rwe an^ ’Progress of the British 
Power in the East — co^nmencing. in a series of papers, in the 
Oriental Herald, vol. v. p. 341, and continued through seyeral suc- 
cessive volumes of the same work. Considerations on the J^lative 
Duties hnd Interests of the Mother Countries and ColoniesT-Oriental 
Herald, vg!. £‘p. ^06, and’ vol. xr. p. 1. The Constiturtbn of the 
East Jfhdia Company j Us Monopoly, ftnd the relative Interests 'and 
duties of its Members — Oriental Herald, vol. xiv. p. 413. 

, Letter of the Directors of the India Copipany to the Board of 
Control, admitting the progressive increase of their debts and embar- 
rassments — Oriental Herald, vol. xix. p. 449. ' 

3. Pamphlet entitled ' East India Sugar, or an Inquiry respecting 
the means of improving the Quality and reducing the Cost of Sugar 
raised by Free Labour in the East Indies’ — and Colebrooke on the 
Husbandry of Bengal. 

. 4. Disabilities under which Englishmen labour in India, shown 
ill the/ Grounds of<)bjection to the Calcutta Stamp Act’ — Oriental 
Herald, vol. xvii. p. 353. 

5. Enumeration of the arguments against Colonization in India 
by iti^ opponents — ‘Free Trade and Colonization of India,’ a pam- 
phlet published by Ridgway, pp. 32 and 121 j and Oriental Herald, 
vol. XVII. p. 415. Articles in proof of the henejits that would result 
from the Colonization of India, — Oriental Herald, vol. i. p, 275 j 
vbl. 'n. p. 412 3 vol. IV. p. 227 j vol. v. p. G13 5 vol. vi. p. 223 3 
tol.' *1. p. 0*8 3 Vol. XV. p. 193 3 vol. XVI. pp. I67. 399. 421 3 vol, 
xvWi. p. 552. 

' 6. Proofs of the universal desire of the Hindoos to use British 
ifanufactures — in Bishop Ileber’s Journal, voT. ii. p. 290. 293. 
330, 342 5 and in almost every work published by any one not a 
Company’s servant in India. Proof also in the Increased con- 
sumption since the jiartial opening of the Trade, admitted even by 
the East India ('ompany’s organ — Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p, 14, 
Proclamation of the Indian Government, punishing, by seizure, any 
persbn found guilty of the crime of trading, or buying and selling 
English investments, with the Natives of India, at a distance of 
cnore than ten miles in the interior from Calcutta— Oriental Herald, 
p. 163. 

7. Pilgrimages to Juggernaut, — see ‘ Reflections on the Present 
State of British India,’ published by Hurst and Chance, in one vol. 
Svo. 1829, p. 1 11, and Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p. 103. Bathhig in 
the Ganges, and profits of the Company from the superstitions— 
‘Sketches of India for Fire-Side Travellers,’ vw*itten by a Captain 
in the British Army 3 1 voh 8vo. Burning of Widowe> aod 
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authorities for the safety of iiiune4iately djplishing the practice 
—Oriental Herald, in almost ©very number j but especially vol. i. 
pp. 531. 551 i vol II., pp. 131.' fSS. 173 j Vol vi. pp. 16?. 67‘^. 
574 j vol Vii. pp. 537 . 56®* volYiti. pp. I.^ft8. 479; Vol lx. pp. 
93. 153; Vt 6T. xn. pp. 546. 55.^; vol. xiii. pp. 37, 140,^380; vol 
XV. p; 4bO,; Yol xviii. pp. 183. 381. ' 

8. Proofs of frequent interference with Native prejudices, siiflli- 
clent in the general fact of the India Company invading and occu- 
pying the country : but also in the particular facts of the hanging 
of the Brahmin Nuneomar, by Warren Hastings, for a pretendW 
forgery, not then punishable by death according even to the Eng- 
lish law — see Mill’s History of India ; in the seizing and keep- 
ing in custody the idol of Juggernath for non-payment of re- 
venue ; and in the perpetual invasion of Native customs, which 
led to the mutiny at Vellore, the rebellion in Cuttack, and the 
massacre at IJarrackpore — Oriental Herald, vol v. p. 13. 

9. Enumeration of the Authorities, Native as well as English, 
in favour of the safety of immediately abolishing the horrid sacri- 
fice of burning Indian Widows alive, taken from official papers of 
the East India Company’s own servants, in the Oriental Herald, 
vol VIII. p. 16, and Index, p. 656. 

10. Ennmeratipn of the benefits to be effected to the world at 
large, by opening the Trade to India and China — in Mr. Cropper’s 
'Plan for the Relief of Ireland.’ — Oriental Herald, vol v. p. 613* 

CHINA. 

1. In proof of the jealousy with which the India Company regard 
the least infringement on tlie China Trade, as a blow aimed at their 
very existence ; see particularly a Letter from the Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman of that Body, addressed to Mr. Canning, then Presi- 
dent of the Board ^of Control, dated June 7, 1830 ; Oriental Herajd, 
vol XX. p. 37 . 

3, 3, 4. For the profit derived by the East India Company on 
their Trade in Tea, and the vast quantities consumed, see t^e Re- 
port of the Liverpool Ea§t India Association, presented 31st March, 
1838, pp. 10, 11, and the following papers, on tJie Tea Monopoly, 
in the Oriental Herald : Vol i. pp. 408. 586, American Trade ; 
vol u, p. 460, Salaries of Supercargoes, &c. ; p. 58, Prices in New 
York ’^nd London ; p. 616, Short Supply j vol in. p. 148, Varieties 
of Tea ; p. 318, Exports and Imports ; vol vi. p. 399 ; \o\. v/i. 
p. 95 ; vol VIII. p. 335 ; vol xv. p. 316 ; vol. xvn. p. 436 ; vol 
XVIII. ppr. 65. 301 ; vol XIX. p. 1. . 

5 and For a dUaiJed description of the Statistics of China, sec 
Oriental Herald, t^l'ix. p. 358; y'nd for its capacity for consump- 
tion, and its, political and pommercial relations with Great Britain, 
see a sefjejpf articles, on that subject in the Oriental Iteald, vol 
XVII. p. 4S(> ; vol XVIII. pp. 65. 301 ; vol xix. p, 1 ; for Sum- 
mary of the Benefits to be produced by opening the China Trade. 
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7. Liverpool and London furnish daily proofs of American ves- 
Btls loading with British goods- for China, while Engltsh vess€i8 are 
lying dismantled, for . want of employment, alongside of them.— . 
Case of a Livemool ship sent back, empty, from Mexico, though 
chattered by a Family to convey -Passengers , only, and ndt to trade 
to Canton, detdled in the Oriehtal Heradd, vol. xx. p. 

8 and 9, Blcwuent and convincing Speech of Lord Grenl^illC, in 
favour of .abolisnhig the East ipdia Company’s Charter j and an- 
swcjripg all the objections both of the Company and the Nation, re- 
garding the Trade, the Government, the Patronage, Stc., most espe- 
cially recommended to the reader’s close and serious attention.— See 
Oriental Herald, vol. xvin. p. 477* 


CONCLUSION. 

i 

The best proof of what union and perseverance will effect, is to 
'be found in the great and acknowledge fact, illustrated by the his- 
tory of every age, — that no great public good ever was achieved with- 
out such union and perseverance and that there is no human evil 
which these may not ameliorate, if not entirely overcome. 


The foUowiog articlea in * The Oriental Herald’ may be also read with advan- 
tage : — -On the Governments of Asia — No. 1. Turkey, vol, i. p. 78 — No. 2. 
Persia, vol. i. p. 251 — No. 3. Tartary, vol. i. p. 431 — No. 4. China, vol. i. p. 505 
—No. 5, Japan, vol. ii. p. 187— No. 6. India, vol. ii. p. 344 — No. 7. Arabia, vol. 

II. p, 5t)8— No.S.The Caliphs, vol. iii.p. 171— No. 9. the Imaiims, vol. iii.p.461— 
No. 10. Egypt, vol. IV. p. 171 — Historical Essay on thS Origin, Progress, and 
Probable Results of the Sovereignty of the English in India ; by J. B. Say, vol. 

III, p. 348 Sisraondi, on the Colonization of India, vol. iv. p. 227 ; vol, x. 

p. 411. — History of a Day at the India House, vol. ii. p. 419 — and History of 
a Second Day at the India House, vol. n.p. 553 Value of Sir John Mal- 

colm’s Testimony on Indian Affairs, vol. in. p. 1 — Ditto of Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Fei^usson, now a Member of Parliament and Candidate for a Seat in the East 
Inma Direction, vol. iii. p. 469— Ditto of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
atoTl^, late Governor of Bombay, vol. iii. p. 521. — It is important to watch these 
three witnesses, as they are likely to be ranch relied on by the India Company in 
Ae coming discussion in Parliament. The articles illustrative of Mr. Bucking- 
ham's personal case, including his correspondence with the Government in India : 
the Discussions at the India House, in Leadenball-street : the Petitions and 
Debates on them in the House of Commons ; and the ulterior proceedings taken 
against his property in India; will be found at vol. i. pp. 1. 6. 128, 338 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 78. 293. 301 ; vol. iv. p. 503 ; vol. vi. pp. 349. 380. 396; vol. vli. p.'569; vol. 
Viii. pp. 126. 157. 377 ; vol. ix. pp. 368. 407. 599. 603 ; vol. x. pp. 145. 161. 
360.418. 588, 
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Fcblic Mbstibg at Manchebt«r> on 

PANy’s MONOFOObY^v i j i 

On Monday, April $7^ a large and respectabili meeting ^es^^eld 
in the Town Hall, on st requisition to^ tl^ Borqqghf eeve 4n4 Cpn- 
stables, by the chairman and directors the Chamber of Commerce, 
and some of the first merchants, manufacthi^rs, apd sinners of Man- 
chester to take into consideration the propriety of i^thioning Parlia- 
ment for a freer intercourse with the countries of the Sast, on ihl^^ex- 
piration of the East India Company’s Charter. In the absence of 
the Boroughreeve, who was confined by serious illness. Robert 
Ogden, Esq., senior constable, was called to the chair, and opened 
the business by reading the requisition, and the notice which he and 
his colleagues had given for convening the meeting. 

Mr. G. W. Wood then rose to move the first resolution. He said 
the time seemed to be now arrived when it became necessary that 
the inhabitants of Manchester should again turn their attention to 
the commerce between this country and those extensive countries 
comprehended within the limits of the East India Company's 
Charter. The inhabitants of several other commercial towns had 
already uttered their opinions on the subject, and strongly recom- 
mended that it should be taken into. consideration in this town also. 
The directors of the Chamber of Commerce, as well as a number 
of other gentlemen, had therefore united in recjucsting the autho- 
rities of the town to call their fellow-townsmen together, for the 
purpose of expressing their opinions upon a question of so much 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of the country. (Cfr^n\) 
The Charter under which the East India Company nad efijoyed 
their exclusive privileges was first granted in the reign of EUiiabeth, 
for a short period, and was renewed at short intervals dowil to the 
last renewal, which took place in the year 1813. Until about 
twenty years before that renewal, — namely, up to the year 1792, — the 
trade of the East was entirely confined to the East India Company, 
and no other persons were permitted to have the slightest partici- 
pation in it. In that year, however, under the influence ot a num- 
ber of distinguished individuals, at the head of whom was Mr. Pitt, 
some regulations were adopted for allowing the private merchants 
of this country to enjoy a participation in the advantages of this 
commerce. The^regulations under which the trade was j:;arriied on 
so fettered and hampered the privileges thus conceded, Unit very 
little was done in the way of private trade, until the year 18(X) : 
when Lord Melville, who was at that time President of the Board 
of Control, seeing how ineffective were the regulations which he 
had been concerned in introducing, suggested some changes to 
which the East India Company were induced to yield, and which 
were calculated to put the trade upon a better footing. Prom that 
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time to tile yeof idii4 ii«de gradu^y increa 8 e 4 > thoogiilt^dii 
not reack^lo ittif thin^ like* the aonnint to ^hrch It had alace at^ 
tained. In the year 1812, (the ChAVter being to expire In^l 8 ]i 4 ^)> 
the Company commenced their to obtain a r,^^ai of their 
exclusive privileges. Public attention, however, was at that time 
alive “'^ 6 ^ W subject ; and the great* importance of ilHyif felt 
amongtt'the commercial and radhnfacttirhfg classes in almost every 
part the ‘kingdom. We were at that time engaged In a most 
extettfelve ^d ruinous wvar, which weighed heavily on the i^sonrees 
of the cOoiWry, and the end of which no one could ftii^see» India 
was, thiet'cftyre, looked to with great interest by hiercanfila men, in 
the hbpe that it might replace the markets of which the had 
depHVed usl After a long and severe struggle between the two 
parfej Whitih lasted during the greater part of tWo se^slona of 
Parliament, a Bill was obtained under the provisions of which the 
trade had been conducted to the present time. When the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the country called on Parliament for 
an extension of the intercourse with the East, they rested their case 
on th^ plea, that open competition in all commercial affairs was 
advantageous to the community. They said, ‘ India is a rich, 
populous, extensive, and, to a certain extent, civilized country, the 
inhabitants of which, from their wants and their natural produc- 
tions, are calculated to be highly beneficial to this country j 'and by 
establishing a free intercourse with them, we should cause a great 
extension of the limited commerce we now enjoy with them.* 
These were the arguments urged in favour of a free trade. On the 
oth^r hand, those who were interested in the monopoly which 
existed, contended that these views were totally unfounded in fact. 
They said the people of India were totally unlike the people of 
Europe : that they were not actuated by the same views, nor in- 
fluenced by the same passions, as other men ; that they h^d no wish^ 
even if they had the means, to possess the manufactures or the pro- 
duce of Europe ; and that all hopes founded on supposed analogies 
between them and other yjeople would be utterly disappointed. He 
(Mr. Wood) recollected a speech made during the discussion by a 
gentleman holding one of the highest offices of State, but who had 
since, he was happy to say, begun to entertain more liberal opinions 
on commercial affairs 3 in which there was a very striking passage 
on this subject. He said that three thousand years bad now rolled 
over the Peninsula of India, during which, empires had risen and 
cjisappeared ; mountains had been levelled, and valleys filled up ; 
even the Ganges liad changed its course; but amidst all these 
changes, its inhabitants remained the same. Their habits were un- 
changed, their wants and wishes remained the same : and those 
who sought to change them would find it a hopeless task. Other 
advocates of the Company contended, that those who asked for a free 
commercuil intercourse were seeking their own ruin ; that they 
were rushing on w’hat would destroy them. The then Governor of 
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\heE 0 it India Company, by way of tbe,. 

effects wbtdb rwcHild result to Ihos^.whoamt^orke^J^ 

India, quoted a line from an old soag s 

* £ittle water-wagtails/cbttife and be killed:^ ' * ^ ^ 

intimating tbat those who^ qsked for# free trade were seel^i^ 
would be theifs own destruction., ^£^ar, hear.) A tbirid^^y^ 
dual, distingpUhed as one of the first mercantile men 
contetided that India could furnish no produce in returja hnr 
commodities.^ He said its cotton had been tried and fou^ not to/ 
answer the purpose of our manufacturers ; and that the import of 
indigo CQuld not hie materially extended, unless every man in 
country would wear a blue coat. To be sure the piece good^ of 
India might be obtained to any amount 5 but he apprehended that 
a large import of them would not suit the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Glasgow. The trade, however, was opened ; and the 
result of the exjMirieuce ought to make us feel a great diffidence in 
the judgment of the acutest men. Events had completely set. at 
nought the anticipations — had falsified the predictions of all those 
eminent authorities. The piece goods of India had been admitted, 
to this country 3 and so far were they from beating us out of the 
home market, as the advocates for restriction foretold, — they had 
not even dimintsUed the demand for our manufactures in the other, 
countries of Europe : and there was at this time a very large. ax- 
port of English piece goods to the very country from which this 
overwhelming opposition was to come. (Cheers,) These were the . 
results of the auticipation of some of the ablest men in the country, 
and he would now proceed to examine how the prediction pf .tjie 
meroliants and manufacturers had been borne out by experience.— , 
[Mr. Wood here read u resolution passed at a public meeting on. the 
subject held in the year 1812, which was to the effect that the 
opening of the t;rade to the East would cause an increased export of 
British manufactures.] — He would now ask whether the anticipa- 
tions of the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester, or those 
of the eminent English statesmen, had turned out to be more .cor- 
rect, The intercourse with India had now been, to a certain ex- 
tent, open for the last fifteen years, and the meeting were aware 
that trade to a vast extent was now carried on between this coun- 
try and India, by individual skill, capital, and enterprise 3 and he 
(Mr. Wood) might add, that it had been a highly successful trade. 
Of course it had not been without its vicissitudes, but that it had 
been on the whole a lucrative trade was best shown by its lapid 
extension. In the year 1814, when the free trade was first estab- 
lished, the exporf of white calkoes from this country to India did 
not exceed ^WP hundred thousand yards, whilst in the year 1827, it 
amounted tjo no less than twenty-height millions of yards, — having 
increased one hundred and forty fold in the short space of thirteen 
>cars. (Cheers,) Of printed and dyed calicoes, the export in 1814 
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TO'iottly «i» hioidred and fi«e.4hoj»and y»rd%^a 1^7 it waafour 
teeai milliong. : (€kaen4^ An(if,iK)twitb$tw)4i»g-<$bese^ ex 
pbPW o%oods, aa entirely new trade ha^ sprung tip in, co|;tan twist 
which was lint fiLaotiget our eafparta>pibr iio tl>e opening in 
teroours^ with lirdia. . In Ihe pear 1814^ it appeared (>ply eigh 
pornidi of twist 'ivere exported to Jndm> whilst in 18{2jp, then 
were near three njillions of pounds^ , (Lowd cheers,) , thesi 
facts before ’ their ey^s, the merchants and manuffpi^rers o 
Manchester might say that what had been done in' 1814 wa 
^Well done j that the changes made at that time, as far as the^ 
had gone, had been highly beneficial •, and they h^ a. fair claiii 
on Government that they should now allow the utmost freedom o 
intercourse that was compatible with the security aijid well-teing 
of the Company’s possessions in India. He would therefore nov 
proceed to inquire what were the restrictions under which th( 
trade at present laboured, and which contributed to prevent' its ex 
tensibn. In the first place, the private merchants of this epuntrj 
Were entirely shut out from any participation in the trade, to China 
'It certainly did seem odd, at first sight, that China, a country ovei 
which the Company had no manner of control, should be the onlj 
one excepted from our commerce ^ that whilst they permitted a 
'^commercial intercourse with their territories in the Peninsula, the) 
should reserve to themselves the trade of a great and independent 
empire, so far removed from their own. One of thfa arguments 
made trse of in support of this singular anomaly, ^was^ that the 
Chinese were so peculiar a people, so quarrelsome, and so, jealous ol 
Europeans, that the trade with them could be carried on by pobodv 
but the East India Company. In a speech of Lord Castlercagh 
during the discussions in 1813, it was stated that such was the 
nature of the Chinese Government, and such the peculiar character 
of the people, that it was extremely doubtful whether . trade, could 
be carried on by any other individuals than the agents of the Com- 
pany, even aided by all the influence of the Crown of Great Britain. 
To this argument, an answer would be found in the single word 
^ America.’ Both then and now the Americans carried on a very 
extensive traffic with China j and their example was perfectly de- 
monstrative on this point. If they could trtide with the Chinese, 
surely private English merchants could trade with them also ; for 
it would be derogatory to the power and dignity of our Government, 
to say that the Americans^ — a people of yesterdayr-descendants of 
our own— were able to exercise an influence which could not be 
wielded by this country. {Cheers.) But the exclusive trade to China 
had also been defended on the ground of revenue. The advocates 
of the Company stated, that theh* trade to India was unprofitable ; 
and, unless they continued to have a monopoly of the China trade, 
they should not have the means of paying their stockholders. At 
the time when this argument was urged, it certainly possessed some 
weight. The country was at that time involved in a war of which 
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no otie could' ifotesee tlic" termitiiitioii 5 and#^iifc liad coliappened 
that the Company iMd b^n unable to dliBcharge their obligatUms^ it 
might have been hecedaairy that they should be provided for by 1^0- 
vemihent ; and in a tiirne Of^cotiBidCTablQ hnandol dUhouHy, it y»2S 
desirable to avoid any additional burthens. 'Hfe (Mr. WQod)7vras 
not al^te that this argnihent had beeiy recently urged in fbvour of 
the monopoly j and, if it had, he wouM say, let the eoantvy take the 
dividends' to itself, rathCr than continue the present exclusive sys* 
tern. The tea monopoly formed one great branch of the question 5 
it was by that monopoly that the Company obtained their profits* 
Of course thbse profits could be gained only at the expense of the 
pe9ple of England 5 and the great evil was, that the people lost 
much more than the Company gained. Some computatioiiB had 
been made on this subject at Liverpool, by which it appeared tiiat 
the consumers of tea in this country were injured by the monopoly 
to the extent of about ^, 800 , 000 /. per annum. They had, there- 
fore, a ftiir right to ask to be relieved from this burthen. The pri- 
vate meVehants of England did not ask Government to transfer the 
trade of the Company to them j they did not wish to take- from, the 
Company oiie tittle of what they possessed : all they asked -was 
that the trade should be thrown open, (cheers,) in order that it 
might be seen whether they or the Company could conduct it most 
to the advantage of the country. (Cheeis.) So important was the 
China trade thought at the lime of the discussions to which ho had 
already referred, that the utmost efforts were made to obtain some 
participation in it. Mr; Canning strenuously recommended that the 
renewal of the Charter, as regarded the China trade, should be for 
ten years instead of twenty. In that, however, not being at that 
time a member of the Administration, he unfortunately failed, and 
the privilege was granted for the period proposed by the Company. 
Another most important impediment in the way of a free commer- 
cial intercourse with the East, was the regulation by which Eu- 
ropean residents in India were prohibited from goingmore than ten 
miles from the seats of the Presidencies, without a licence from the 
Company, specifying whither they were going, and the object of 
their johmey. He understood so much difficulty was thrown in the 
way of obtaining these licences, that very little was done in that 
way 3 and the interior might be said to be practically closed to all 
private merchants. The intercourse with the distant parts of the 
country was, therefore, conducted almost entirely by Native mer- 
chants, by which it was very considerably cramp^ and restrained. 
He did not see why, under proper regulations, Englishmen might 
not be allowed to visit the interior whenever their business required 
it. He thought if Englishmen were allowed to settle in the interior, 
it would have a Very beneficial effect on the condition of the country, 
as it had on every country where it had taken place. Whilst Go- 
vernment were holding out inducements to settlers to proceed ta 
Canada, to the coast of Africa, and to Van Diemen’s Land, it cer- 
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thinly (#4 e^Uaprdiwy that,^tbey^ sliould preclutfeihem from 
. in the ripjb and.f^rtijQ pd^es^ed hif theEiast India 

Company. (Cheers.) Surojy the pfEngflaii 

of English habits; of English ;iJail,.in4UB|jry,apd enierprS^, could 
not fail to have a highly beneficial effect on the copditiph of the 
pepple. (Lf)ud cheers.) lie would pot conclude without noticing 
pouter assumed by the Coippany, of summarily anij arbitrarily 
b^ahing^ individuals, without %al investigation and r^onsihility, 
It.waa, weed, mpst monstrous that an Englishman sbquld thus li* 

, sant half round the^Iobe at the caprice of any individu^. Governor. 
(Cheers.) No doubt, if a freer intercourse takes place, some restrict 
tlons might be necessary ; but he trusted that it would not longer be 
considered necessary to allow the exercise of such a.power.^ 
had now been at peace for fifteen years ; a great increase had, iu that 
time, taken place in our population and capital ; but new markets 
were essential to the continuance of this increase, and why should 
- this quarter of the kingdom be excluded from a field so well cal- 
culated for the exercise of its industry and enterprise ? Let the ob- 
structions be removed j let commerce spread, and there would soon 
be abundant proofs of the benefits of its extension, (load cheers.) 

Mr. WaniAM Garnktt said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. As vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
lent bis assistance in calling the meeting, and he was happy to find 
that it was one of the most numerous and respectable ever as- 
sembled within those walls. The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce thought it right to be the first movers in this great work. 
An opinion had been entertained that it was not necessary that the 
sense of the town should be taken this year on the irnportant matter 
before them, as the Charter of the Company did not expire until 
1834 ; but three years’ notice w^as necessary to he given prior to 
the expiration of the charter, or it would continue in force. The 
next year would have been in time for the giving of that notice, 
wkhin the letter of the law ; but when the directors observed that 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, and other great towns bad stirred in 
this question, they were also ready to take their part, and they had 
accordingly sent a requisition to the municipal body, requesting 
them to call a town’s meeting on tlie Subject. If he were to advert 
to this question as a commercial question only, he should express 
the sense of all commercial men in saying, that by putting the 
trade to India on a right footing, we should very greatly extend the 
oommerce of England, and should contribute much to the comfort 
and prosperity of the vast population in this neighbourhood. 
(Cheers.) I'lie employment of capital, and the exercise of skill and 
industry, in this neighbourhood, had been carried to a pitch n^yer 
before attained. As a consequence of this, the trade of. the district 
was liable to occasional stagnations ; but these \yere often pro- 
ductiV'er of much good, as necessity is the mother of invention, and 
as odt of evil comelh good ; for during those intervals of repose, 
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Vir machinery was improved^ and our powers of production ex- 
tended. * jThdt principle WeH called iht<i''^tfeh 

any foriher peritrtl)' ahd necfes^fy fof taUpeiiin^ 

of new irmrkefs, St tvTis at thfe thin‘6. Oiir intercoWrsd with 

India, since the pcdtft^ Op^Ti% dftt^d frkdC tolhht country,' proved 
that it Was capable of cbh^iiiirtingthe Surplus maiattfdctures of Great 
Britain. The fti6ts detaSfed bjr the president of the Chamber, (Itfr. 
Wood,) tespecting the growth hM increase of thc'^'frade to'ttai 
country, Wiere hiost astonishing. He (Mr. Wood) aWo Wnmeiitfed 
on the effects of extending^ the trade to China. He Garnett) 
did not agree with him, td the full extent of his views, ns to We 
effects of a free trade to that country, as at present there were two 
monppolies to contend with as respected China, and if the mono- 
poly at home were destroyed, still there was the monopoly at 
Canton to be combated. But if the fiioiiopoly of India were de- 
stroyed, we should have access to a country containing n population 
of a hundred millions, and it would be there that British capital and 
enterprise would have free scope. This, however, was a matter of 
opinion, and he thought it right to state that he differed to that ex- 
tent from the views stated by Mr. Wood. If there was one’ article 
of foreign product more interesting and important to Manchester 
than any other, it was cotton. 'Ihe improvement that had fehen 
effected in the cultivation of indigo w^as well known •, and it was 
impossible to hold the opinion that the culture of cotton could hot 
be similarly improved. If English capital were transferred to Hin- 
doostan, we might obtain such a supply of cotton from that Cohhtry 
as would render us independent of any foreign state in t(ie world. 
(Applause.) When they saw what America was doing with her 
tariff, the object of which was to make her a manufacturing country, 
and by which British manufactures were excluded and a bounty 
given to her own manufactures, it must be acknowledged that it 
was seriously affecting the cotton trade, which to this country was 
worth all other trades put together. The question Was therefore 
important in a political point of view. He had considered this as a 
commercial question solely j but it wms also connected with other, 
higher, and important considerations. He looked upon commerce 
as the handmaid of cultivation and refinement, and he believed that 
if an increase of commerce were extended to India, it would tend to 
the progress of Christianity and of science in that country. He 
feared he was taking up the time of the meeting, and w^tild only 
therefore in conclusion observe, that in co-operating with otbet* 
towns to accomplish this measure, he trusted they would be gUided 
by principles of patriotism, aud would consult the interests of the 
country at large, as well as of this district, 

Mr. SuuTTLEWORTH.— In the satisfaction which has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Garnett, at the crowded state of this meeting, I 
fully concur. It is a circumstance which shows, that since the last 
renewal of the East India monopoly, a great change has taken place 
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in the public ipind’respecting it. Qn that occasion, it will ^ recol^ 
lectecl Mr. Wood haj|. fidvert^^ .to the fact) that public 
no^ctings were lield in this town,, ^ at wj^ch, the attj^i^l^ ^as so 
triflihg^aP to jtahe from them all title tp he denomioaten piibhc, ex- 
cept what, they derived from hfiving been sumiponed, like the pre- 
sent m€eting„.% the town's officers, in coriDpliance with a public 
reqtuisitioD. An improved state of knowledge ha3 pQWj^ however, 
rendered the whole community fully sensible of the pviJa pf the East 
India Company’s monopoly, and I trust we shall soon- it united 
as one .man in a determination to remove them. {C^e^rs.) But 
loaded as this raouopoly is with mischief to the public wielfare, it is, 
nevertheless, certain, in consequence of the great and powerful in- 
terests dependent on its continuance, that it will not h® yielded 
up by those who possess it, without a stubborn and vigorous 
resistance j and it is on that account also certain, that almost 
the only chance which the country has of removing it, must 
arise from the strength and general character of the discontent 
respecting it which niay be previously manifested. The in- 
fluence which the East India Company have, in Parliament 
and out of Parliament, will be found to render it a most for- 
midable opponent, whose counteraction will require the utmost 
exertion of popular energy. (Applause.) In one of Sheridau’s plays, 
the soldiers of a recruiting party are introduced, deliberating on the 
best means of redressing a grievence ) and, after some discussion, 
they determine — as they express it — to ' argue with their captain, 
in platoons, each for himself and altogether.’ Now, with respect 
to the grievance on which we are deliberating, I trust the country 
will argue with its truly great and good captain, in a similar mjui- 
ner, and that each town and district of the kingdom will form itself 
•into a platoon for the purpose. (Cheers and laughter.) . No place 
is too unimportant to interfere, with usefulness; every place, with- 
out exception, is interested in the question, and ought therefore to 
petition ; for the smallest co-operation will enforce and strengthen 
the general effort. There is a common saying amongst huntsmen, 
that every hound of a pack has a good mouth in a cry, though no- 
thing single. (A laugh.) If the country will but act on, the spirit 
of this remark — which 1 hope to ,bc excused for applying, on this 
occasion— apd keep well together in the chase, the . g^c, which 
is now afoot, will assuredly be run down. (Applause apd, laughter.) 

The objfictions to the East India Company are equally forcible, 
— .^Whpthor applied, to it as a company, privileged for purposes of 
trade> oy^ tp thp manner in which its privileges ore c?iercised. I 
shall nqtis however, enter into tbe general question of the policy or 
impolicy of. such companies, further than to show the disadvan- 
tages, unijer whieh.aome of tbepr may labour, compared with private 
eppeerns. To, success in busin^s^ especially under thp present ar- 
rangementsTor frying it on, great exertion, ju<jgir^ent,^ and. euter- 
prise, togfither >rith a close and constant, attention tq small, savings, 
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inclispensablfe j atid, as whatever a private trader gaihs by sttpepbr 
industry, Ibt^Jligence, and.ecorioaiy, hegedtis fot himsdlJh^ ia^ 
strongest ra^Cfements ftyr aci^uWii^ ihk qaalificatiort^ bh Which 
the successful prosecution ot bis business depends. This, how^di^^ 
is not the case with those who manage piibMc companies ; they 
labour for li body of Whiph they are themselves but a smnlf part, 
and they have, hot, oii tht^t UccoUnt, a sufficiently adequate motive’ 
to use supetior exertion and care, to increase those profits in which 
they participate only with numbers. Besides, it happens that they 
are engaged in other business on their own private account, so that 
the affairs of the Company receive from them only an occasional 
and passing attention. In many instances, therefore, directors of 
such companies either neglect the business of their appointment, or, 
without casting away a thought on the interests of the shareholders, 
so manage it as to make it profitable to themselves. This latter is 
the case with the Directors of the East India Company: they have 
converted their own concerns into an immense system of patronage j 
to this object they have rendered all their privileges, all their re- 
venues, territorial and commercial, subservient. {Applause.) It is 
in this point of view that it is necessary to consider it on all occa- 
sions like the present, because it is owing to the extent to which 
this system of patronage is established, that the just claims of 
the country to the right of free intercourse with India, and the 
right of free Settlement in India have been hitherto, and con- 
tinue to be, resisted. (Cheers,) Looking to the fact that the 
revenue of the East India Company in one year amounted to more 
than twenty-three millions, a sum Avhich exceeds by several mil- 
lion^ that part of the revenue of tliis country which defrays all the 
exp</ises of the Government, the colonies, the army, the navy, and, 
indeed, every thing but the interest and^charges of the Debt 5 and 
looking also to the fact that the expenditure of this enormous re- 
venue is ‘not exposed to any public observation and comment — is 
not subjected, like the expenditure of the revenue of this country, 
to the scrutiny and control, such as they are, of Parliament, — ^it is 
no ^Yonde^ that all the expenses of the East India Company should 
be on a scale of extravagance and profusion, which renders them a 
source of great private emolument and public corruption. (Cheers.) 
It is no winder that splendid remuneration should be granted to all 
— from the lowest commercial agent and most subordinate officer 
on board a ship, to the highest civil and military functionary in the 
Company’s sers^ice. It is no woifderthat the Company should have 
in its employ six or seven thousand persons, to whom it pays sala-; 
riesoffrom^Ooi. to 10,OOOZ. or 12,(XX)k each. It is no wondfer that 
traffic in merchandise should, under such circumstances, be neg- 
iecled, and traffic In pkcH and appointments profitubk! like these 
should be culH^i^ated j and least of all is it a wonder that those who 
thus man^ the affairs of the Company for the advantage of them- 
selves, theiir kindi'ed, d^endent^, and friends, should be S6 hostile as 
they are t^any change of j he system. (Cheers,) That the East 
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India Company have fend^ed every thing under their control j[ 
oWect of patronage to an cx^ptwldch pwrposely chance 

dfti^cumulation, either from revenue or profit, id appa^ 

rent. ’ To take for instance the shipping departi^t of 4^ Com* 
lidny's*con<;erns. There are three classes of ships^each with a fixed 
rdte tonfiEge j this rate, for what are called Company’s shipg, ig, 
I beHeveJ 40/. per ton ^ for extra ships, 80/., and for country sliips* 
29/; Its, The average of these three rates is about 31/. per ton! 
Iti the prfvate trade, a vessel may be chartered for 7/, or 8/., or about 
one-Ibntth of the Company’s rate ; and yet so bountiful are^dl the 
appointments on board a Company’s ship, that their rate, large as 
it is, is irisufficient to defray the expenses, and the Company lose 
by their Shipping as they lose by every thing else in tlwir trade. 
The obstacle which this single item presents tO the extension of 
commerce may be readily shown. A ton of shipping is forty cubic 
feet, and a bale of twist, containing 1(X)0 lbs., and i>ress-packed in 
the best manner, will average about forty-five cubic feet j so that 
the difference in the freight of such a bale at the Company’s charge 
and the charge of the private trade, would be more than 25/., or 
six-pence a lb. on the yarn, which, supposing it to be common 40^., 
would be fifty per cent, on the original cost. {Applause.) It must 
be evident from this statement, that so long as the East India Com- 
pany had exclusive possession of the trade, no extensive inter- 
change of the ordinary products of India, and the coarse, cheap 
fabrics of this country, could be carried on : and yet, this is pre- 
cisely the trade, which is of the largest mutual advantage to nations, 
inasmuch as it is that which contributes most to supply the wants, 
increase the comforts, and gratify the tastes, of the great mass of 
the community. {Cheers.) On this part of the subject, Mr. Rickards, 
— who has resided long in India j who has been intimately con- 
nected with the Company, and extensively engaged on his own 
account in the private trade j and who, from the high esteem in 
which he is held for honour and intelligence as a merchant, may be 
justly regarded as one of the best authorities, — distinctly states, 
that a gross profit of 100 pcr-ccnt. on the amount of the Com- 
pany's sales, w'ould not defray the expenses and losses which 
they sustain in bringing their goods to the London market. As 
a further illustration of this subject, I beg to slate, that I have 
in my possession a freight-list, or schedule, of a cargo brought 
from Ch!^ by the Company’s shm Cumberland^ the same vessel 
which was, I believe, afterwards sold to some « the new 
Statii^ ^dT^buth" America, for Lord Cochrane’s and that 

this itdounb tb the large sum of, 39^pOO/, i AM I have 

the aufhoHty of sefveral merchants engaged ip shipping trade of 
LivCipOof, that this cargo, under a ffe^-rtraiie systesa, 

mi^iihaye%^’’Dr9hghthbme,for 4,(XW {CheartA ere, then, is a 

difference j hp'acfittifl tosf to llie country, for purpd|e^ bf, patronage, 
on otie Coto hlofie, d( SS,booV (Cheer, s.) , An^ tluf mpst not b« 
oonsiddr^an isolated casfe j on the contrary, it U st CM which, I 
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believe, thS dktfe ot charges in the China-traife, 

for I reiirti^mD&i%^eral years ago, that the Company's Kelly • 
Castle was renbtfcd, atid oh good authority, to have freight 

of51,OOOi/ 'Shch' is the state of the shipping department of the 
Company’s hbncerns ; and every other department will be found, 
on investigation, to be in a similar manner overloaded witli ex- 
penses. At the last renewal of the Charter, the Company were 
invested with power to prevent private traders from carrying on 
business in thh interior provinces, or even from visiting thena. 
They were also permitted to retain the monopolies of opium and 
salt, and the exclusive trade to China. In all these branches of 
their concerns, the usual profusion of management is displayed. 
Throughout the provinces — although the Company have scarcely 
any trade with the provinces — they have distributed about twenty- 
one commercial agents, to whom they pay salaries which average, 
at least, five thousand pounds a-year each^ The opium and salt 
monopolies are not of very important extent ; the quantity of opium 
is about 4,000 chests, and of salt 150,000 tons j and yet, for the 
superintendence of these monopolies, the Company have appointed, 
besides a number of well-paid supernumeraries, ten great officers, 
who receive from "six to ten thousand n-year each. With such a 
system of management, it must be evident that mercantile profit is 
impossible j and we accordingly find, in a number of statetnents 
which have been occasionally published by the Company, the fullest 
admission that the trade to India is attended with loss. Thfs, then, 
is the' state of the Company. The trade is a source of loss ; the 
revenue, thou^ exceeding, by several millions a-year, the free 
I revenue of thhi country, is insufficient to defray the expenses j the 
debt, now amounting to a large sum, is constantly increasing ; and, 
while all this is notoriously the case, those who have influence in 
the management of the Company’s affairs are rapidly enriching 
themselves and their connexions. What, then, is the fair inference 
from these facts ? What can that inference be but this, — that the 
object of the East India Company is not surplus revenue, is not 
profitable trade, but the extensive and lavish promotion of private 
interests. {Loud cheers.) According to official papers which have 
been laid before the House of Commons, it appears that the total 
annual value of the Company’s exports to India before the last 
renewal of the Charter, was less than one million sterling. Since 
fben, this amount has diminished. It appears, from statements . 
made by Mr. one of the writers who favour the Eas^ India 

Company, that th|B ^al^e of sales made in India by the Com|Wy in 
five years, to 1833 inclusive, avera^jpd l^ss, than 

h‘30,ooof. the really insignlflci^nt amount ofJhe.CjomiiiaBy’fi 

trade with a country to which tliey alone have and 

riiich contain^' eighty to ninety milKojns of inhabitants, 
hiinitcd, however,' as this trade is, it appears, from a variety of 
•'^presentations respecting it which have been made by the late 
Oriental Herald, FoL 21. 2 M 
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Lord Melville, ihe. Marquis . of Wellesley, and others, that th^ 
Company have all along been so harassed for the aiteanSiOf carryii® 
it on, us to have been constantly compelled to resort to. 4he, most 
ruinous expedients for the purpose. And yet, though thus con- 
fessedly without the necessary resources for conduoting it them- 
selves, they have, nevertheless, earnestly struggle to retain it, and 
to pveyent the smallest participation. In proof of this, I may 
tion, that, before the last renewal of the Charter, the Company were 
bound to supply 3,000 tons of shipping annually to the private 
merchants 3 and so jealous were they of an interference to even 
this trifling extent, that a standing committee was appointed, from 
the body of Directors, with the express title of a * Committee to 
prevent the growth of private trade,’ (shame !) and so successfully 
did this committee labour in its vocation, that, in a report from the 
Committee of Correspondence to the Court of Directors, dated Oth 
February, 1813, it is stated, that Mn twenty years not one new 
article for the consumption of India had been exported.’ This 
twenty years was from 1793 to 1813, a period pro! i tic, beyond all 
former experience, in new manufactures of utility, excellence, 
cheapness, and beauty, surpassing any thing previously known. 
And yet, by the avowal of the Company, not one of these new 
manufactures had been exported; and, singularly enough^ this 
avowal is made as an argument for continuing the monopoly. 
(Cheers.) Again, in the same report it is stated, that ' of .54,000 
tons of shij)ping allotted to the private trade since 1793, no more 
than ‘21,806 tons had been aj>propriated.’ Thus did the Company, 
by their own arrangements, and the efficiency of their committee to 
prevent the growth of private trade, endeavour to establish the 
truth of their statement, that no extension of their trade was prac- 
ticable. ^Vith these facts, and the testimony of Warren Hastings, 
the Marquis of Wellesley, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munroe, 
and others, in supjjort of their statement, did the Company attempt 
to maintain their monopoly. It happened, however, that the Com- 
pany’s facts and the Company’s witnesses were so far disregarded, 
that a partial opening of the trade was permitted 3 and the increase 
of trade consequent on this partial opening, shows the entire worth- 
lessness of the solemn declarations of the Company and their agents 
on the subject. In 1814, the total exports to India amounted to 
870,000/., and, in the year ending January 1828, they amounted to 
more than five millions 3 (applause ;) and the increase lias been 
chiefly in the direction in which the Company’s witnesses stated it 
was least likely to take place ; for, in a report of ft Committee of | 
the Hpiwe of Lords, the increase is stated to have been the greatest, j 
in those particular articles which are calculated for the general con- 
sumption of the Natives. (Cheers.) The arguments which have 
hitherto been urged in favour of the Company’s monopoly, are such 
as confound all principles of government, policy, and nature 3 but, 
contradicted as these arguments now are by experience, as they 
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rer^ formerly contradicted by reason, it is to be hoped that the 
joblfc at large will not be satisfied with any thing jess than a coin-, 
^te destruction of those privileges of the Company which cdhsti- 
ute what Lord Grenville severnT years ago denounced as the im- 
jomiuercial system. {Cheers,) What the country is now deeply 
iiteresfed in obtulning, is the right of free intercourse with India— 

[he rigtft of Vree settlement in India — of holding and cultivating 
iinds in India^n short, of employing capitiil there, in agriculture, 
Iiaiiuhictures, and trade, as freely as in any other British colony. 
’Cheers.) With respect to the policy of making settlements, there 
U very decided preponderance of authorit\^n its favour. From 
IVarren Hastings to the late excellent Bishop Ileber, almost every 
ndividual distinguished for intelligence on Indian affairs has sane- 
ioned that policy with his approval. Indeed it is consistent with 
•very natural principle, that the diffusion of English ideas, arts, an‘d 
iustomSj and the employment of capital under the direction of 
English skill and knowledge, among such a population as that of 
ndia, must improve the mural, political, and commercial condition 
ind institutions of that country. (Cheers.) But to effect these 
)urposes is not the object of the East India Company. They desire 
)n]y to perpetuate the present system, and they feel that the system 
voiild be endangered by a moderate intermixture of Englishmen 
vith the Natives of India j they know that the system depends on 
ts being described only by those who are interested in it — on its 
workings not being popularly known — on its being free from ob- 
ervation and discussion. They object, therefore, to free settlements 
n India, for the same reason that the tyrant Richard in tlm play 
and th« Company may point their ol^ection with the same name) 
)bjects to Buckingham — (cheers ,) — ‘ None are for me that pry into 
iiy deeds.’ (Loud cheers.) But the effect of employing English 
kill and capital in the cultivation of Indian products is not now a 
natter of mere conjecture 3 it has been tried, and with the best 
esults ; of this the cultivation of indigo is a striking example, 
kfore private individuals were allowed to cultivate this product, 
lie (piality of it was so bad that it was unfit for sale in any foreign 
narket; the quality now is the very best, and the annual produce 
s estimated at two millions sterling. Sugar is another commodity 
^liich has felt the advantage of private interference. Since 1814, 
lie import of sugar has increased tenfold. The history of this 
irticle furnishes another instance of the utter incapability of the 
East India Company to exercise mercantile functions with advan- 
age. According to a report on the sugar trade, published by ord^l^ 
the Court of ' Directors in 1823, it appears, that in five years,; 
from ISI 7 to 1821 inclusive, the Company imported ^bout One ; 
forty-fifth of the vrhole imports from India, upon which (though * 
the general trade was So prosperous that the imports doubled in the 
Period) they lost an average of three-halfpence a pound, or about 
% per cent, on the original cost. (A laugh,) An application of 
- ♦ 2M2 
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tbe same means ha® i>een, eqaaliy usefnl in ibrnrovirig the ai/ih 
and increasing the quantity ot‘ many other articles. I shall nn/ 
however; detain you further on tbife port Of tlie «uMeet ‘ then t 
obaerve, that the result of. al) the experiment® of tbtr^ture tha 
have been made, has much surpassed the ej^eettltlons in whirl 
those experiments originated, and furnishes us with^doli'd' grounds fn 
ahticipating the most valuable effects, both «iordly and commer 
cially regarded, from a free and unrestricted inbrcontse and sfettlp 
ment tWougliout British India. (Cheers.) lacked, any seribus de 
gree of rellection on the present state of that most ifttemstine 
country~-ou the nature of its institutions— on the great variety o 
Its produce, arising from the extent and fertility of its soil— on the 
rude and imperfect means adopted in its cultivat:iOn~-.on the 
vast numbers and destitute condition of its pcojile — on their pecu- 
liar manners and customs— and on the inferiority of their domestic 
arts— must produce an irresistible conviction that the introduction of 
English civilisation, by allowing free settlements in every part of 
the country, would effect the most salutary changes— would almost 
infinitely increase its comnlbrcial importance — would rnise and ele- 
vate die character of its people— and by establishing a confimunitv 
and identity of interests, between them and the English settlers 
would.consolidate and confirm the influence and dominion of British 
power in the East. (Loud cheers.) The immense capabilities which 
Asia possesses, this country, and this country alone, can fully de- 
velop. The value of those capabilities it is not easy to define or 
over-rate. But never, perhaps, in the history of the world, was 
any nation presented with an opportunity of effecting so great a 
good (o human kind, us, by a wise and virtuous administration of 
her power in India, England may now accomplish. (Cheering.) I 
come now to the China trade. The pretext on which the public is 
excluded from this trade is, that the Chinese are so fastidious in 
their manners, and so quarrelsome withal, that a greater degree of 
care and circumspection is necessary to conduct an intercourse with 
them than can be acquired by any but the Company’s servants. In 
the Company s petition to the House of Commons in 1813 , they 
declare it to be their * opinion, considered and re-coAsidered, that 
the opening the trade with China, in any degree, would endanger 
it altogether.’ It is really painful to be under the necessity of con- 
tending seriously with such an absurdity as this j it has, however, 
been seriously urged, and I may, therefore, be excused if I attempt 
to give it a serious answer. (Cheers.) And in doing this, the first 
remark which presents itself is this, that if the Chinese are formal 
and testy in any thing like the degree which this averment of the 
Company implies, then, it is clear they must be totally unfit for in- 
tercourse with all other people. But so far is this from being the 
fact, that they rarry on an extensive commerce with dll the sur- 
rounding countries j their vessels swarm in every port which is ac- 
cessible to them in the Indian and Pacifici^leas 5 in Short, China is ; 
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(0 the couatrk# of the further Ewt^ what Great Britain is to Europe 
ind Ao^erie^'^it aupfdiw thote countries with Its produce and manu- 
Mures, (Ckem^) XhereoB a yet more decisive fact. The Anieri- 
ains carry on a lerg® tiwie with thei»>and that so successfolly^ that 
bey have never In tmeisiogle instance been involved in a serious 
iispute with tjiem. . I «ib &r from being insensible to the merits 
ind excellence of Ameacan merchants j and I will not be guifty of 
ihe rudeness of making them the subject of any comparison : but 1 
irill express a sincere and earnest hope that the mercantile 'com- 
Bunity of England will never be so for degraded, either in fact, or 
fl it8 own estimation, as not to repel indignantly the insulting im- 
putation that it is incapable of conducting any trade, no matter 
ivith whom, which depends on industry, skill, wealth, honourable 
ying, and discretion. (Loud and continued cheering.) But there 
s not the slightest foundation, not even the semblance of a reason 
n any known fact, to justify this representation of the Company re- 
ipecting the difficulties of carrying on this trade. In trafficking 
vith some rude and barbarous nations, there may be difficulties to 
iverconie, which require a great degree of dexterity and address. 
Jut China is not a country of this description ; it is a civilisedynot 
I rude and barbarous country. And besides the absence of all dif- 
iculty arising from its state of civilisation, the regulations which 
le established there, for conducting foreign intercourse, are of such 
mature as almost to preclude the possibility of any degree of -dis- 
retiou being useful, or the want of even ordinary discretion being 
njurious. Mr. MiJburne, one of the best informed individuals that 
lave ever been in the Civil Service of the East India Company, in 
lis very valuable work on Oriental commerce, distinctly says, * At 
faQtou, business, immense as it is, is carried on with astonishing 
jegukrityj and in no part of the world can it be transacted with so 
puch ease and dispatch to the foreign merchant.’ (Applause.) The 
usiuess at Canton is done entirely by the intermediation of licensed 
geuts, who are denominated Hong or security merchants j these, 
t present, are thirteen in number, and no foreigner is allowed to 
‘ade till some one of them has become security for his good be- 
lailour. This responsibility is underiaken in the usual course of 
util business with mercantile agents every where else j that is, 
(ifln introductions, and other evi^nces of respectability, and for a 
^lamission on business done. In this respect the facilities of 
iisiness in China nre.of precisely the same nature, and are fully 
pal to those which exist, and with which we are so familiar, in the 
of Europe America. These Hong merchants have, there- 
’ll) the usual mo|iyo$, of interest to avoid all differences and qiiar- 
’K and to incjreai^e/theif business j besides which, they speak Eng- 
*>1 fluently, and tjb^ir personal characters and conhectio^S are as 
known to merchants residing in this country who trade to 
as are the personal characters and connections of the Liver- 
fool brokers, and agents on the Manchester Exchange. (Jpplause.J 
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Besides all. this, th? foreign merchants v^a tratfe%t GSim^ are p 
hibited from entering the walls of that'fcily ; an bxtenlSb^vsuburl 
appropriated to them> and to that they are lithlted.* Tfeis may t 
very unnecessary precaution j I believe that it Is so t but whel 
it is or not, it diminishes the chances of any unjileabant collis 
and renders less necessary that excessive discretion \j^hich the I 
India Company allege to he an essential attribute of all who i 
bark in this trade. (Cheers.) Having thus exposed the i 
groundlessness of this argument for the China monopoly, let 
now see what are the consequences of this h&onopolv. To the I 
India Company it is of the very greatest importance, inasraucl 
it enables them to pay the dividends to the shareholders, wh 
under a continuance of other parts of the systena, they could 
do, if the monopoly ceased to exist. Wherever the Coinj)any 1: 
to encounter any degree of competition in their trade, their lo; 
are enormous. Without, therefore, a rigid monopoly of some 
tide like tea, of magnitude sufficient to pay the expenses of t 
most wasteful mismanagement, and ten and a half per cent., 
limited dividend upon the stock, either the dividends must go 
paid, or economy, a dreadful alternative in a system of jobbing 
putronirge, to save the amount of the dividends, must be introdi 
into the administration of the revenue. (Jpplaiise.) From a c 
parison of the prices of tea in this and other countries, it app 
that the tea-consumers of this country pay to the East India C 
pany from two and a half lo three millions more than they w 
have to pay if the tea trade was open. And while the country 
been paying the Company this large sum, the Company has 
exerting all its influence, and urging the most glaring misrepre 
. taiions, to prevent an extension of the national commerce, it i 
be clear that the trouble of obtaining the^ great excess whic 
drawn from the tea monoi)oly must be diminished in proportic 
the aggregate business from which it can be derived is si 
The policy of the East India Company has, therefore, always 
to reduce their trade to the lowest amount compatible with the c 
ing patronage dependent upon it, and with the payment ot the 
dends. These objects secured, and then with their views, the 
the scale of their business the better. We accordingly find tho 
Company have always avoided enterprise in their trade, an 
their popular arguments, and oflicial condmunlcatibna to e 
lature, have invariably and strongly asserted that no inir 
business within the limits of their charter could possibly he ro 
Their own nut-shell traffic they have constantly ^ 

exceeding the boundaries of infinite space. (Cheery) o 
their export trade was pushed to an excess, . 1 

from one of their committees to the Court of Director in ^ 
that the export of British mahnfadures is continued by 
pany, ‘ for itie benefit of the country, and under the ccr . 
no benefit can be derived fyom the exported article. » 
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in a statement laid before a committee of the House of Lords in 
182 I> the Ctwnpany that in twenty-six years, they lost by their 
exports t 9 China, i,668|103{. 3 and in other cominunicatiohs made 
about’tbe aama period to the Lords' Committee, they state that they 
* have tottdly fhiled in all their efforts to introduce British cotton 
manufactures among the Chinese.’ It fortunately ha|jpens that 
the experience of the Americans enables us to contradict the decla- 
rations of the Company respecting the impassable extent of their 
trade to China, in the same manner as our experience enables us to 
contradict similar declarations respecting their trade to India 5 for, 
while the Company’s efforts for that purpose have proved abortive, 
those of the Americans have had a ha])pier issue. The Americans 
began to ship goods of this description to China in 1819, and since 
then, have had a constantly profitable and increasing trade in them. 
It is now understood that of such goods, they export annually to 
China the amount of from 200,00()i. to 300,000/. The other branches 
of the American trade withChinahave also been very prosperous. The 
total value of their trade with that country, though of only thirty 
years’ standing, almost equals ours j and, if the system remains un- 
changed, will, before the expiration of the present charter, un- 
doubtedly surpass ours, which is of 150 years’ standing. And this 
too, although our population is about double that of America, and 
our consumption of tea, the very article which is the subject of the 
trade, is computed to be nine times that of America. (Applause.) 
The manner in which the Company conduct their trade with China 
is quite as significant of the purpose to which the monopoly is 
applied as any other part of the Company’s affairs. The China 
trade is carried on at Canton by means of a factory, composed of 
twelve supercargos, eiglit writers, a chief surgeon and mate, and 
a tea inspector and deputy. I'he supercargos receive a commission 
of two per cent, on all sales in and out j the amount of wh ch is 
divided among them agreeably to a fixed ratio by which the prin- 
cipal supercargo obtains about eighteen thousand pounds a year ; 
the other supercargos receive less than this, according to their 
rank; but the v’^ery lowest of them receives four thousand a }ear. 
The writers have good salaries, and the surgeon and inspector are 
paid five thousand a year. Besides these salaries, all the factory 
have free residences, and an establishment of domestics, together 
with a public table most sumptuously provided, the whole expense 
of which is defrayed by the Company. So profuse are the Com- 
pany in all the disbursements on account of this trade, that tfie total 
amount of their expenditure in it is stated to be 3‘25,000/., which, 
as the origins cost of their tea averages 1,800 000 /., is seventeen 
and a half per cent., exclusive of interest, freight, demurrage and 
insuSmee. (Cheers.) Such is the shameful expense of the Com- 
pany, in conducting a trade, amoimting to less than two inillions, 
in a market exemplary, according to Mr. MilbUrne s au ion y, e- 
yond aU others for the facilities it affords. The direct loss to the 
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9‘'^.M »‘>«f:^?!?MlW8.—attiKMj8, which, 
in «^(pWd« of the monopoly, now, aIinoa{. eKeI,usivelxX8njoy«d 
by the Americans, who are much jess favourably drcumstanoed 
awn We nn&forcwBdttetld^it; Ahi^b^ldes this, CfiTnaTp^t 

18 scarcely known to U 8 ,'e!iciiept hs d'Vnarket fol ■; but there kre 
np &wer thaq seventy-two other valunble prodwstSi of -whkfli^Aiton 
W,the reguja* partj and many of these, no donbt/u'nder’ia free 
woujd become important articles of European coibbefce. 
{A]^plause^ The, novelty, as* well as the importance hnd interest 
of, the subject, to a public meeting, renders it difficult io dt^te^Inine 
thp degree to which any attempt at information might bda^tt^tle 
In^jny imperfect endeavour, therefore, to suggest soiib> vie Ws of 

the extent to which the rights and interests Of the tiodntry’ itre 
sacrificed by the East India Company’s monopoly, and 6f' the iiti- 
wprtby apd sordid purposes for which the sacrifice ii rtiadl^, ! tttuai 
fear that I have trespassed most unbecomingly upon j^dur aftentidb* 
for this I beg to apologise. {No, no ! md cheers.) I tvill«iJot 
further claim your kindness and indulgence than tp r^nind you, 
tMin^pendent of the injustice of a system of exclusion, there are 
oAer reasbtis, in the present condition of this country, * 4 nd in the 
ciraumstancea of the countries with which our commercial rfjlatious 
areomost important, for desiring the change we seek. Our most 
ext^iwiveand valuable commerce is now carried on with tfie nations 
of Europe and the United States of America. But witti them it 
must, sooner or later, arrive at, a point from which it will decline. 
In the actual state of those countries, perhaps, even yet, capital 
may be most profitably employed in channels which may not affect 
Our trade with tliem. This, however, in the natural progress of 
civilisation and wealth, cannot continue. In all tlicse nations, a 
period is ffigt approaching, when manufacthring pvofit^iir equal 
the profits of employing capital in other ways j and whenever that 
period arrives, capital will be freely employed in manufactures, and 
the demand for our inanufiictures will in consequence diipmisb. 
Actuated too by a bitter feeling* of hostility, and, however mortlfy- 
ing, we are bound to admit that it is a feeing of Just^hostility to 
our system of corn laws, {cheers,) those countries are adopting 
regulations for the encouragement of their own Inanufact^res, by 
wbic^ the period will be rapidly accelerated when oiir trade will 
inevitably decay. It is the necessary policy of this country, there- 
fore, to extend, by every practicable arrangement, our mercantile 
connections elsewhere. {Cheers.) Newcb^unels must, if possible, 
be opened, to supply the place of those which are thus gradually 
closing against us. Not only general pblicy, but' the most press- 
ing mercantile necessity, demands that' the Vast and almost bound- 
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' les« regions Hiyf lthe Eastern ^<irIA be 
fuli ettelilSi'tb winSh'jentW^lkie, tnat oi^r lapi^i^bjing 

try nrn^ lie WStnitd'td Vjgbni^/nnd’tlwt, tripmpbmg Jn «Jni^W5 

over the waddtlinji^ li^kAuence of *au bppres^iy^ tuxat|pp,,,it,,Wiay 
cbxne agiilfi^lhe botintebtis sbarce of Indfvidu^l a^a na,tljpi;\a). prpsppf 
rity. {Loud M Iodg-i^Hiini^d cheAng,^ , 

The test Vesplution z^ras then put from the cbaw^^and adopted 
unaniiiioA8ly^.‘aV Wf re nU the subsequent resolution*^ w. i 
iJAr. 3p4oaHAW, m moving the second resolution; obsM'v'edr^hdt 
the object of the lueeting had been already so fully and ably dildteA 
upon by the gentlemen who had preceded him, that he need not 
occupy^ their time by many observations. By the Opponents of a 
free intercourse it was asserted, that the peace of India would be 
endangered, by the residence of Englishmen in the interior. He 
knew noclaas of persons more interested in keeping the peace and 
preserving good order than commercial agents in foreign countries, 
while (there was .nothing, on the other hand, more calculated tid 
promo^ their interests than the peaceable and good conduct of the 

* inhabitants, of those countries in which they resided. 

Mr. Thomas Hoyle briefly seconded the resolution. 

Mr. ft. H. Grkg moved the third resolution. In an assembly 
like that, composed principally of mercantile men, it would not be 
necessary for him to say much on the utility of commerce^ Eor a 
nation to be enabled to exchange her commodities with other nations^ 
was a great advantage j and the more extensively and more cheaply 
goods could be distributed, so much the greater was the adYantigb’ 
to b6th parties. It was necessary,, however, to the progress of 
commerce that it should be free and unshackled j and no traded 
proved this more clearly than the state of the East India ^trade*. 
That trade afforded a comparison betwixt what a free trade and' 
ii monopoly could do. It appeared that while the free trade ex- 
ported, within a year, forty-two millions of yards of cotton go^^s, 
the monopolists only exported 680,000 yards, or about one-rightieth 
part of the other. And while the Company, had only exported 
41^2 lbs. of twist, the private traders had exported tlu?ee or four 
millions of pounds. If the restrictions were removed at the expira- 
tion of the Charter, they might look for a great extension of the 
exports of British manufactures, and of the imports of East India 
produce. It was oqly by a great increase in our commerce that 
we could bear the heavy pressure of the public bmthens, look 
for any remission of taxes } and he trusted that this would procure 
for the country the support of Government, in removing the ol^ 
stacles to free trade which the existence of the East India Company s 
monopoly preserved. He therefore bop®^> opposition ta 

the measure Would not be so great as many persons anticipated. 
One great body,. the landed proprietors, those great aristocratic 
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iti<kidjk)lfets wl» ruk alik« and the people, were 

directly interested ia the suCscese ^ fhis questipn. Tl^e^ , also had 
landed' comitry with the cotwequences of a most iniquitous ^ 
monopoljr- 4 h« monopoly of corn, (Uud cheers.) They had closed 
the foreign mathets one after the other against our manufactures, 
by the eioliwion of foreign; corn 3 , and.they were bound injustice to 
the country to find other markets for those which their iniquitous 
acts had thus shut. It was not only their duty, but tbeii; interest ; 
for the country, if that monopoly were continued, would throw oif 
the intolerable burden. He trusted, by a strong and iinited effort, 
that an opening of new channels to our commerce might be ob- 
tained j and he was confident it would be highly beneficial to the 
country at large. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, in seconding the motion, said that; he should 
have taken no part in the proceedings of that day,- bad he not been 
strongly impressed with a sense of their necessity and importance. 
He thought that it was the duty of every man to seek the welfare 
of his country, and, however humble, to raise his voice against the 
most injurious monopoly with which the country eve^ had to 
struggle, or which had disgraced the records of history. (Hear.) 
The subject which called them together was not of local or tem- 
porary interest, the squabble of a party, or a political question 3 or 
his voice bad not been heard. It was one purely commercial-one 
in which every honest man of every party, however differing on 
oth 4 r subj<*cts, might honourably unite, without any compromise of 
principle. It was a subject in which every class of the community 
were more orless concerned, and in its prospective influence affected 
the very babe in its cradle, and generations yet unborn. {Loud cheers.) 
It was evident that both in this country and in Ireland vast numbers 
of the community were altogether unemployed, or only partially so. 
They were, therefore, rather considered us a burden than a beneht 
to society; and,as our population was increasing one million every 3^ 
years, this burden would increase also. It was painful to contem- 
plate the consequences of an unemployed teeming population; 
muperism and misery must ensue to a dreadful, he feared to an 
overwhelming, extent j and he could be no friend to his species, 
nor have the her^rt of a man, who shows any obstacle in the way 
of counteracting such fearful evils. {Hear.) One of the noblest 
modes of Charity was to give employment to the people. We never 
so effectually assist another, as when we enable him tp help him- 
self. (Cheers.) By giving employment, we render innoxious the 
dastardV spirit of dependence on the exertions of otheijs-r-we check 
‘ pauperism and crime— we raise the national character— we ado 
both to our physical and moral strength— -we open the avenues ot 
supply through which ten thousand comforts flow — we secure tne 
blessing of him that was ready to perish, and enable widow s 
heart to sing for joy. {Loud dkeefs.) A free trade to India an 
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China he considered ftifhiAtng ample means. of our 

abundant population 5 he i^fis, therefore, happpthat meeting 
ha^ be^n called, ^nd hbped It wbuld terminate in-.-# iQMmDjtQUs re- 
igolufipn to petition Parliament not to renew* the Bast India Com- 
pany’s charter. He had been so ably antiapated by the gentlemen 
who bad preceded him iti many remarks he meant to have offered, 
that be snould, therefore, chiefly confine his observations to the 
art^b' he was best acquainted with, so important in this part of 
the country, that of Cotton, This, we all know> was one of the 
most important articles of commerce; next to agriculture* it per- 
haps, in the various stages of its mauufacturey required more 
capital, employed more hands, and was nmre universally necessary 
than any other. We imported cotton in this kingdom to the 
amount of rather more than five millions sterling ; and we exported 
of manufactures and twist at least eighteen millions, besides twelve 
millions consumed at home. Here, then, a difference of 25 millions 
was effected by the labours of the people ; and how vast must be the 
aggtegate of comfort thus afforded ! If we can, therefore, profitably 
increase the means of employment, we add to our national wealth, 
and enlarge the sphere of human enjoyment ; and in the East Indies, 
China, and various parts of Asia, such means of employment were, 
he believed, to be found. Mankind were bound together by their 
wants as well as their sympathies. One couptry possessed that 
which another needed ; hence arose mutual intercourse, exchange, 
and advantage. Thus with India and this couhtry ; India covers a 
surface of 600,000 square miles, with 1 00 millions of inhabitants, 
and possessing great varieties of soil and climate, producing cotton, 
silk, rice, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and various othpr important ar- 
ticles, and all capable of vast improvement and increase. Now 
Great Britain, with a population of 22 or 23 millions, is m want of 
all these articles, and could teach India how to improve them ; she 
could, besides, clothe her population cheaper and better than any 
other country, or than they can clothe thejnsclves. Why, then, 
should not these two countries possess the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunities of trading with each other ? Are they not subjects of the 
same crown ? Would not both countries be thus enriched and te- 
neflted ? Would not commerce and civilisation go hand in hand . 
Would not these introduce other higher and sublimcr blessings ? 
and should we not, in some degree, be paying off the long arr^r 
of justice and kindness which we owe to that * 

(cieeis.) It >8 singular, but most true, that_ almost ^-the pro- 
ductions^ of India cultivated by Natives, ate inferior to those of 
other countries 5 but, with the aid of British ropital and superinten- 
dence they might rank among the best. This applies to her cot- 
ton which is fhe coarsest and worst we receive. But the cotton 
nlaAt. like the slUt worm and mulbeny tree, is indigenous, and 
fiSiessS vast tracts of country where the climate situaUon 
and so^are admirably adapted to the cultivation of cotton. With 
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‘lie 9“d, the preparation 
for T *{'‘'■‘^“1*®'' of machinery used in America 

** India might produce as good and linh 

cottona, rilM m quantity, m any part of tfc world. Ho 

^L TrS ?. he had occasionally samples of ex- 

fio^aid^WW ^ Liverpool Tome very 

» “o** import^ 

cotodefatftrti, espwially when we reflected, that three-fonrths of the 
cotton we now us^ came from America, and that we were almdst 

J?“' ®"“‘ cotton, -dependent tn 

ThWit^ ys destined still more to be,^a most formld- 

able rival j a power who interposes every restraint she can on our 

soll^to been at war, we may be 

herTwe .1 he, were we ever dependent on 

her as -we are now r and who can estimate the injury and distress 
that would attend our first spinners and manufacturere ? America 

Ene “■""S’’*’ "®‘have assumed 

the tone and pursued the measures slie had done. But whether his 

^wl“T Correct or not. as a mercantile country we ought, 

Tn^n 'Srlff ? |“^‘S"hf in^irve? afmuch^a! 

fnow& management, was now ac- 

know^^ to be the best in the world, and supplied four-fifths of 
Ae _whole consumption of Europe, Asia, and America. But the 
East India Company disliked the introduction of British capital and 

It seemed as thongh they dreaded all improvement for which fto- 
vidence bestowed the means ; and advantages that almost courted 
their employment, they seemed determined to reject. As to manu- 
factures, ^CTOment were told by the Company, and it was 
confirm^ ^ highly reputable characters, that ‘ £very effort had 
rim” introduce British maniitactures into the inte- 

nor, that the *t«mon people were too proud to buythem, aiidihe 

attempU-^h^ their customs, castes, and superstitions, presented an - 
msuro^ntaWe obstmetion to all j’urther commerce^’ Thus were 
these Hmdoos perfect anomalies in natures ‘tor while all ' 

» greater freedOTB in 

hemrrr^!twr^ -- excessive sensibilities, to bear the Idte of 
being accessary to the injury of others The concessions at length 
wrungfnom them were not obtained without the greatest reluctoce. 
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and their bargaining was devoid of generous poljcy. i^^agpani*- 
mous feeliiig, but di^eovered inordji^ -that 

grasp^ at every thing, artd^anf ’ ataAe ’tjiaf woi^i p^t no-; 
tiding. , 3 wt how have all thfeir iwsertiohf by 

fasts ? j They bad heard;by prdo^feliipg gentll^eit ao 

supci^i^ded.ail eommentj’ aiyl rendered their ra|uxai^on 
Notwithatandiiig: all the obstacles and vcxatiops_];<^ncfio^ plac^ 
in. way, the private trade exceeded all expectation i. a^4r,iC H did 
soj thns manacled, what would it have been if reajlly fre^i {Qieers ) 

If every merchant had been permitted to find, own customer, ^ 
mtike his own bargain, purchase his return cnrgo p£ , whom and 
what he chose, if he had been permitted to go into the interior to 
study the wants, the tastes, and the character of the inhabitants, ^ 
and by every fair and honourable means have prosecuted his plans,—* 
would not the trade have been increased much more than it hjas 
been ? As to China, we are forbidden all intercourse with her 
5200 millions. We therefore know little of her country, her wants, 
her productions. China remains, in a great degree, a terra incogr\ 
nita to us, and the policy of the East India Company is that it 
should remain so. Else, why are foreigners permitted to enjoy pri- 
vileges from which we are debarred ? Is it not rpo^^strous that a 
foreigner can come to England and load his ships and sail' with his 
cargo direct to China ? That while foreigners may do tbesamc 
India to China, and take the produce of China and sail direct to 
France and other countries, you are forbidden to do th^ like by^he 
East India Company? Is this even-handed justice ? Is, ibis, 9 X 
ought this, any longer to be borne ? The Company, said that the 
Chinese would not take our manufactures, and said this at jth^ very 
moment she was purchasing them from the Americaqs, wltoi.buve 
been for many years constantly selling them to the Chinesev. and 
found them among the most proli tabic sources of commerce, llie 
fact is, the Chinese will and do take our manufactures, apd evm . 
go to Miuiilla and Singapore to fetch them themselves j and 
tainly they would take more even to an incalculable extent^ if wc 
bad the same freedom given to us as others enjoy. Littlei how- 
ever, as w’e are acquainted with the Chinese, we know h^r n^chante 
are as intelligent, active, and keen as those of other nations, .and 
that none know their own interests better. Now, we take > from 
them toa than all the world besides, Great Britain toksig 
thirty ootUlions of pounds annually, and all the contineid of r^urope 
but four 'millions 3 and the quantity of tea, if it was as here aa 

on the Continent, would be doubled, W e can also furnish them dkectTy 
with those masiufectures they purchase circuitously and at second 
hand, choi^icr tbah any other country, and is it conc^yablcj^th^, thttf 
circumatoDced, they should prefer the poorest customer, and give the 
highest prides, when they might sell to us in the greater quantity, 
and purchase fh>in us on better and cheaper terms ? The idea was 
too preposterous to need refutation. It is probable, tbeu, that, had 
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we the enjoyment of unrestrained trade to India and China, our 
commerce would be radically but inconceivably increased, that 
labour would be abundant, that the comforts and the weaW of otir 
country would be increased, and that there would be no complfdniri;^ 
in our streets. All we want is free unfettered trade j we want not 
to interfere with the internal economy of their administration "of 
India-— wil^ her politics, or her revenues. The regulation of tHese 
we leave to other and more suitable quarters. Let the East India 
Company carry on their trade as they choose j we wish not to dis- 
turb them i but let us also enjoy the same privileges as they do in 
every other part of the wprld. We wish to go as merchants, not da 
politicians j and in the peaceful but honourable pursuits of com- 
merce, we fear not but the results will be satisfactory. We cannot 
but anticipate the good which would arise to India. Her own pro- 
ductions would be improved and increased, and the productions of 
other climates introduced and successfully cultivated ; her popula- 
tion would advance in civilisation and wealth — industry and skill — 
in knowledge and happiness. With increasing means and im- 
proved tastes, there would be a greater demand for the productions 
and manufactures of Europe and other countries. Her supersti- 
tions and idolatry would at length yield to the light of truth, and 
her barbarism give way to the mild influence of Christianity. 
(Loud cheers.) This influence might at length extend to other and 
remoter regions j China might feel its mighty impulse ; the whole 
East become again the scene of religion and virtue. He said he 
could not dismiss those bright visions from his nnnd j he prayed 
they might be verified ; and concluded by hoping the time, yea, the 
set time, to favour Britain and India, was come. 

Mr. John Powell, on moving the fourth resolution, observed, 
that when exclusive privileges were granted, they should be for the 
beneflt Of the country at large. Had this been the case with the 
East India Company's privileges’ No. If any advantage had 
been derived from their monopoly, it had accrued to themselves, 
and to themselves alone. The removal of those exclusive privi- 
leges depended now on the representation of the country to the 
Legislature, It had been stated that we paid annually two millions 
and a half or three millions more for our tea than we should do if 
the trade y/ere free. Had this tax benefited the revenue ? No. 
But if the price of tea were lowered, the revenue would be benefited, 
as the consumption would be proportionably greater j and this de- 
sirable reduction in price could be effected, and effected only, by a 
frea trade to China, 

Mr. N. Phillips briefly seconded the resolution. 

Mr. George Jones, in moving the fifth resolution, observed, 
that to secure the objects of the present meeting, it was necessary 
to secure the permai^nt, safe, and free residence of commerdttl 
agents, a class of persons who were not at present allowed td reside 
in the country. ^ 
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Mr. James Ferneey seconded the resoiution; 

Mr. SABfUE|[« Fletcher moved the sixth resolution. After what 
had been said, it was unnecessary for him to add ahy thing id |ffodf 
of the io^policy, injustice, and absurdity of the East Indid’mono- 
poly. But he might just glance at one or two of the argahients 
used by the agents of the Company in support of that monopbly. 
First, it was argued, that the Company had made the trade to tndia 
at an amazing expense and trouble to themselves, and that they 
ought to be protected in it j secondly, that they had greatly en- 
riched, the nation 5 thirdly, that since the trade had come into their 
hands, it had been- greatly improved, and that its present state was 
as nearly as possible one of perfection; fourthly, that they sell 
goods cheaper than private dealers would do ; and, fifthly, that if 
the trade were thrown open to our merchants, they Would ruin 
tliemselves with competition. If these were good arguments, then 
we should pass a vote of thanks to the East India Company fot 
having taken the trouble, for two centuries, to bless this country 
with a monopoly. But these arguments were urged by the autho- 
rised agents and servants of the Company in the most plausible 
manner. They were introduced into histories of the Company, and 
in the annals of their proceedings. The Company are rich, and 
can afford to procure the support of men of talent j yet these are 
the strongest arguments tlicy can urge. They observe, with some 
appearance of truth, that the Company have a real property in their 
chartered rights, which are perpetual and in succession ; and, though 
it depends on Parliament to renew their privileges, they ask whether 
these privileges, which they have enjoyed for centuries, are to be 
given up to exploded systems of trade. Will they declare that they 
have as absolute a right to this monopoly as we have to our money 
or estates ? No ; but they make use of these ambiguous terras to 
deceive weak minds. Then they say that any change would bo 
hazardous. Since the French revolution, anarchy and Confusion 
have been anticipated from every projected change. When any 
change is talked of, the ancient institutions are trembled for. By 
this means, the country members, particularly of the House of 
Commons, are intimidated, and induced to support the monopoly.^ 

As to the settlement of British subjects in India, the Company 
seem determined to ojjpose it. They don’t like the word * colo- 
nisatiou,’ and th^ dread the most awful results following, if Eng- 
lishmen go out to India. But there is no real cause for this alarm 
for how could we better benefit India than by introducing intO” it 
persons who, by the integrity of their character, and by their naan-,^ 
tiers, would raise the character of our countrymen in the eyes of 
the Hindoos, and secure the country in our hands. We are told 
that the intrusion of Englishmen ^ into the country would raise a 
rebellion, and that our Countrymen would all be put to death. We 
are also told that the Hindoos are so timid, that at the appearance 
of an Englishman they would all be frightened to death. Mr, Grant 
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has talked of the Ganges changing its course, tbe^bobits anc 
customs of the Natives are unchanged, it seemed ^O^hjir 
(Mr. iPletcher) that the habits of the Company were alnioei iis un> 
changeable as those of the Hindoos themselves, (lauigBer,) ai!)c< 
they had sent the same articles into the market, without variation 
for, fourteen years. They had opposed the introduetionof ChriS' 
tiapity into India. They bad had India in their possesshmh^r twc 
hundred years, and they had done nothing to promote ithe Goftpe 
there. With the exception of placing a few chiapilaiiis at thair^ 
torks, the Company had done literally nothing for the sacred 
au^ the Baptist missionaries who had translated the JBijbie inu 
eighty languages of that country, could only find permission t< 
reside at 8erarapore, a Danish settlement. Would Christianit] 
introduce wars into India ? It was a libel upon the Scriptures t( 
say so. Look at the South Sea Islands, what had CJiristoiit] 
not done for them } The first missionaries found wars raging 
there } but now these all had ceased, and these peacefid island! 
afforded a beautiful example of the effects of real Christianity 
Wherever Christian missionaries had gone, its ameUoral|ijig effec 
had been indisputable. In no case had its introduction led to tb< 
interruption of the public peace. On the contrary, wherever tract 
had been read, or sermons preached, the people had flocked cagerl; 
to hear 5 and if the Gospel had free scope, we should Ikear iw mor 
of the burning of widows j and the change would be effected, no 
by the force o^ enactments, but by the dawning of the pure light 0 
truth. {Cheers.) He hoped the time would come when he sboul 
see a dopr opened for the introduction of Christianity into India 
for he was convinced that it would rivet that country to this in 1 
manner that bad never yet been done, and he trpsted that tb 
country Would be unanimous in calling for the abolition hf tba 
monopoly, which was not only prejudicial to the commercial in 
terests df this country, but most adverse to the moral and refigiou 
improvement of the vast population of the East. {Loud cheers,) 
Mr. JjBBEMUH Fielding, in seconding the resolution, said, tha 
he b^d been once a representative of the town of Manchester pn 1 
similar occasion •, and, if what was then obtained were ik ^lessing 
this would be a much greater one. In 1812 , when be waa Bo 
roughreeve of this town, he spent three months in London in en 
deavodring to get the partial opening of the trade, wbkfc waaibei 
obtained ' 

• Dr. Johns said— J am not willing to diminish the effect of th 
able speech^# delivered by the gentlemen who have preceded me 
by r^oeating. any part of their arguments : but it td 

j^e has been too much confined to thefenv^milHoas a 

ho|^ mid i should appear to falter in the df grea 

MW ^ot urge! the suppression of the MiafCoinpany’ 

moho^ly, on account of the far greater nuiid)er M the ^ 
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people who are spread over the vast territories of the* East. 
(Cheers,) My belief is, that the innumerable population of India 
should he placed under the immediate protection of the British 
Government 3 n Gtwerftment hiflueticed by public opinion, 'which 
the East India Company is not, and in a great degree responsible 
to the people. The history of the Government of "^e East Indin 
Company aflFords ern instance of an ' impetium in imperio' unknOTO 
in the atinala of every other nation. That India has been mis- 
governed is proved beyond controversy, by the fact that since the 
partial opening of the trade, under the provisions of the present 
Charter, more good has been attempted, and more effected, both for 
India and England, than during the whole of the period of the 
Company’s Government. (Loud cheers,) Anterior to the year 
1813, the Christian religion was in a sense, and in a very extensive 
sense, proscribed by the East India Company j and even to this very 
day that part of the system is continued which allows of — whicu 
sanctions murder. Crimes, murders the most horrible, which it is 
in the power of the Government to prevent, are perpetrated. 
(HeoTf hear.) That it is in their power to prevent them is estab- 
lished, on the testimony of respectable Natives, who declare that it is 
the duty of the Government, and their disgrace that they do not. I 
am aware that reasons may be urged why the Government does 
not interfere, and I shall not here inquire into them j but I say, if it 
has not the courage to enforce the command of God * Thou sbalt do 
no murder,’ we may fairly presume that the time is near when the 
hand-writing will be legibly conspicuous on the walls of the great 
house Hi Leadenhall- street, * Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upbarsin.* 
Mene 5 God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. Tekel ; 
Thou art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting. Uphar- 
sin 5 Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the British Govern- 
ment and the British merchant. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Bunting, A.M., said he was not about to appear in 
that place as the advocate of the East India Company. If he said 
a word in their favour, it would be on the principle of the old adage, 

' Give the devil his due.’ (A laugh.) However obstinate and i^n- 
principled in €Vet*y respect had been the opposition of the East India 
Company prior to 1813, to affording facilities for the spread of 
Christianity, he believed that since 1814 they had acted up to ^e 
spirit of Parliament on that point. (Hear.) As to one society at 
least, he -could toy from personal knowledge, that tliey had altered 
their policy. He hoped that in the approaching discussions respect- 
ing their Cbacter, they would be equally accessihde to argument OA 
tlie subj^, of commerce, as they had been on that of He 

thought it rij^bt to say this much in qualrfication of hid Mf. 
Fletcher’s rather sweeping statement. But increased facBliies fot 
commerce woedd' increased facilities, to an almost Infinite 

degree, for piops^tton of religion 3 and he was glad to find. 

Oriental thrM, 2 N 
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that, thoiigh the meeting had assembled on commercial subjects, 
they had yet introduce a clause in favour of religioiv 

Mr. Fletcher explained that his observations wer^ intended to 
apply to, the conduct of the Company anterior to 1813. 

Mr. J. B. Ta’Vlok, in’ moving the seventh R^olutipn> saif], that 
the state of his health rendered it impossible for him to.<oflfer any 
observations, as he could not make himself hea^d. 

The whole of the Resolutions having been unanimously adopted, 
petitions to Parliament, founded upon them, were submitted for the 
signatures of ' the gentlemen present. The meeting then s^para^ed, 
having lasted from half-past eleven till half-past two o cl^k. 


Resolutions of the Meeting. 

At a numerous and most respectable Meeting of Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and other Persons iiYterested in the Trade and 
Commerce of Manchester, summoned by the Boroughreeve and 
Constables, on the requisition of the Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures, and Others, and held at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, on Monday the 27th April, 1829, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon : 

Robert Ogden, Esq., Constable, in the Chair : 

‘ The Requisition calling the Meeting having been read, it was 
moved by Mr. G. W. Wood, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, seconded by Mr. W. Garnett, Vice-President of the 
Chamber, and resolved unanimously, — * 

* 1, — That results highly beneficial to the manufactures and 
commerce of the kingdom have arisen out of the partial opening, to 
individual skill and enterprise, of the trade with the countries of the 
'E9/si, which ^k place in 1814, on the last renewal of the East 
Indin Company’s Charter.’ 

Moved by Mr. Bradshaw, seconded by Mr. Hoyle, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

g..;-.,That similar good effects may be confidently anticipated 
frotti extending the principle then acted upon to the interior of 
India' and to Cliiiia, which still remain subject to the interdict of 
p6mpau/tf mdttopoly.’ 

’JVtoved by R. H. Greg, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and 
r^esolved unanimously,— 

* 3, — ^I’hat one of the main blessings which th^ freedom of com- 
merce confers on mankind, is the distribution Uie prodacts of 
the soil, and of human industry, among the vttWtts iiations of the 

earth, do cheaper terms, and ia greatly 

that, 'tried by this test, the experiment >ofi 181 4 ’ha35,pfay;«d 

nently successful, and sanctions and prescribes to us the removal 
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of those remainiDg restrictions which were then suffered to con- 
tinue/ ' , ' ' *' 

Moved by Mr. l^owell, seconded by Mf. N. l^hilips, and 
resolved unanimously,^ — 

' 4. — That exclusive privileges depend for their vindication on 
the supposition of their being beneficial to the community at large, 
and are manifestly impolitic and unjust when they are otherwise; 
that the monopoly of the trade in tea, now possessed by the Com^ 
pany, i» productive of great and obvious injury to the public, .and is 
not attended with any equivalent advantage to the revenue.’ 

Moved by Mr. Fletcher, seconded by Mr. J, Fielding, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

' 5 . — That the happiest consequences might be expected to arise 
from giving encounigement to the settlement of British-born sub- 
jects throughout our Indian possessions j the .accumulation and the 
useful employment of capital would be thereby promoted ; the arts, 
the civilisation, and the literature of Europe would spread ; and the 
great blessings of Christianity be peaceably diffused, through regions 
where its name is yet unknown.’ 

Moved by Mr. G. Jones, seconded by Mr. J. Fernley, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

' 6 . — That the power enjoyed by the Company, of summary and 
arbitrary banishment, without legal process, from the territories 
under their control, is in violation of the rights of Englishmen, "in- 
jurious to the interests of India and of Great Britain, unjustifiable 
on any plea of state necessity, and ought to be no longer suffered to 
exist.’ 

Moved by Mr. J. E, Taylor, seconded by Mr. Jones, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

‘ 7 . — That for the reasons contained in the foregoing resolutions, 
petitions be presented to both Houses of Farlianietrt, praying that, 
at the earliest practicable period, the trade to the interior of India 
and China may be thrown open ; the monopoly in cease ; the 
right to proceed to, and settle in, India be matenaily enlajrged ; 
and the power of banishment, without trial and conviction fpr some 
known offence, be put ah end to ; and further, that inquiry be 
instituted into the present condition of the countries iww subject to 
the British Crown, within the limits of the East India Company s 
Charter, in order that such measures may he adopted as shaU most 
speedily develop the Native resources of those regions, .and most^ 
effectually promote the permanent welfare of their inhabitants. 

Moved by Mr. Tootal, seconded by Mr. Shqtlfeworth, and 
resolved tmaaisxioualyir^ n » . * 

' 8.-^Ttofh^ ibllovfing gfentlemeu, jointly witli tfee IHr^tom of 
the Chahaaef 6f Comtrterceyti« appointed a. OoamHtee^ with power 
. :2 ' ■' " ■ 
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to add to their numbers j and be requested and authorised to use their 
most active exertions to promote the object of this nieeting, by 
deputation to London-, by correspondence with other c^^merdi 
towns, mi in siicfi^ 1)ther ' Ih^jjr t6ay 

namely, ^ ' ' 


; ^r. JiOhn Bentley, 

Mr. X Douglas; 

Mr. H. Holds worth, 

' Mr. Thotnas Hey wood. 


Mr. John Hargreaves, . 

Mr. James Dugntotf,' *' ’ 
‘Mr. ShaTcspearc 'f htHjis, 
•Mr. Matk'Hilfh^r ' 
Mr. John t^owefi, '* ‘ 

Mr. Richard Snaitb.’ 


IVjoyed by Mr. G. W. Wood, seconded by ‘Mt. PUdtcher, and 
resolved unanimously, — ^ ^ \ 

^9.. — Tb,at the proceedings of this Meeting be adye^eil under 
the direction of the Committee.* v .< ^ 

Robert Ogden, Chairman. 

^ — /i i, 

r Mr* Ogden having left the Chair, Mr. Bentley was reflm^ted to 
takedti when it was resolved unanimously, on the motion qf Mr, G. 
W. Wood, seconded by Mr. W. Garnett, — 

* lO.-^That the thanks of this Meeting be given to theBorqugh- 
reeve and’ Constables, for their kindness in calling the' Meeting; 
and to Mt* "Ogden, for his attention to the business of the day.’ ' 

/ ' J. Baunbr. 


iffrittcH under an Engraving pf Cupid with the Thyrsus af Bai:<;hus» 
BV EDWARD QUltLlNAN, 

Who witji me will wander ? straying 
Xhrough the purple vines I gQ> 

„ )|[^ugfiing with the nymphs’ and playing , 

^%ere the richest clusters grow : 

Who will wahdir whti nii ? 


IRound tny staff the tendrils wreathing,^ : 

TIhh the autumnal prize I bear ; 

AH musky ripetess breathing < 

'6weeSs to loadathe wings of aTr 

^ ^ Who^will wdoden lritlieme 1 [. 

WKo witli me will v^aWer, jqjlhg ?’ 

Welcome to the fair and ^y I, 
l^eyei^.qlqj^’d, never ql(^ng|‘., , ' 

, Here ^4 t^ere, and then^ay ^ ^ ^ 

/ . ^ Who wiD wander ? 
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PVBL^p Mb^BTINC AT GlaSOOW ON TBS TsApB TO IBi)IA ANp 

^ China. '' ’’ 

On Tuesday, 5 ,.a uumerous and highly resp^taljid Mating 
of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other inliabitadfe of 
Glasgow, was bel4 iu the Towu Hall, for the purpose j^tlli^ing 
Parliament agofiwt aoy ipeuewal of the East India Corppapy’s C(^- 
mercial monopoljr, qf the trade to India and China, , 

On the motKHi of Mr. Kibkiian Finlay, Baillie .GsAY, in the 
absence of the Lord Provost, was called to the Chair. The Chair- 
man, after reading the requisition, stated that this was a question of 
the utmost possible importance, and he had no doubt it would be 
discussed with the liberal and enlightened feeling characteristic of 
the merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow. 

Mr. K. Finlay then rose. He stated that, having lately had an 
opportunity of addressing them, it would be unpardonable in bihi 
to take up much of the attention of the meeting in what he had to 
say. He then read the first resolution j after which, he gaVe a 
history of the former struggles to get this trade opened up. Up 
to 1813 this trade had been completely shut, when a formidably 
push caused a partial opening to be made. The gentlemen con- 
nected with the East India Company at that time predicted that any 
extension of the trade was entirely hopeless. In 17^>3, three thou- 
sand tons of shipping were placed at the disposal of Pritish mer- 
chants ; but they were so shackled with the restrictions of the 
Company, that nothing effectual or productive was derived froiq 
this measure. In a report in 1813 of the Directors, it was ttlade a 
subject of congratulation that not one new article, for twenty- one 
years previous lo 1813, had been ported to India. The first 
year, however, after the trade had been partially opened up, the 
exports amounted to 870,000/. ; and in 1823 they had increased to 
5,000,000/. Thus they had the result of experience td show what 
free trade was capable of accomplishing j and, instead of no new 
articles being exported, they were all new — in fact, India was found 
to be in want of every thing we produced. It waB-stated by some 
individuals, that, although the trade was opened there would not 
be much exportation to the East; and he, when he bad advocated 
the opening up of the trade in Parliament, bad no idea that there 
would have'^eemsuch an incr^se. Ail he said was, let the trade 
be free, and it will be seejq what will be effected. He ^ did not pre- 
tend, as a prophet, to pi^^ct wbiit had occurrel)/ ihbugh he cer- 
tainly had anticipated that *lbe demand for our drorfuce would greatly 
increase. Mr. FifllutJhert refeiffed to the famoAs fetto of Mr. Grant 
to the Chairman of the India :6oard, in f^h&h it^as stated, that, 
though tKire Blight he an import trade from India, there never could 
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be an exp6rt ^ 

41,^ !?-.«* China without restriction.^, it jvigbt 

!tihg bridhr selfi^ gnwnds ; 

f ^ * ^!.Ll :4 >_l ._ A 1 


' iut tW same 'mjlgtit ' He a^ai^d On sel- 

,^fish gron^ds j but also, fpr Ae ff^ner^VaOvaht^^ of the 

'j^qpiT^try. r tfheir 'WnSk ex^’ftoWs Were to be dc^votedtio g?t' the'^ob- 
, tb a ftejS, trade tp jfnma removed. The^^did nbt^h to in- 
^e^fere yyith tj^e ii^terhargpveititheht of Ihd country,* tHbugh;, lllere 
ho%ub‘ti great imprWmbnls in' the condition bf the ^ple 
y^uid,jfQ|jbw, Wh^n Elizabeth granted the Charier iH ldipb/it>as 
cob'sidei*^ that it Would be, advantageous tb trade; but iti i698, 
when King William renewed the Charter, they left the character 
pf merchants, and had since become the greatest sbv'erelgris that 
bad ever existed in the East. All writers considered that Ibe cha- 
racters of sovereign and merchant should not be blended, 'for they 
were incompatible with the prosperity of a country. The first duty 
of, a' sbve^:eiffn was to promote the prosperity of hl$ people ; 
{cheers ;) and sinqe the Company had assumed the prerogative of 
' .jS^ereigns, they ought to be prohibited from trading to theii* own 
.forritories. If they were to continue to govern these territories, 
they ought not to monopolize their trade. If it were in China, he 
had no objection that they should become our rivals j but in their 
own territories they ought to Iqt trading alone. In 1813, Parliament 
had ordered accounts to be annually laid on the table, to show 
whether the Company were gaining or losing by the trade ; but, 
from the manner in which they had blended their territorial and 
trading accounts, he held it to be beyond tha ingenuity of man to 
ieU whether they were gaining or losing. It was well known that 
th? copimerce of the Company had proved injurious to them. He 
^id not wish to meddle with their Government j all that was wanted 
was the removal of the impediments to currying on a free trade 
,wfth Indhi and China. He then refuted the assertion that free trade 
cpuli not be carried on to China, without the assistance of the Com- 
pany; froiri the qnarrelh'ng that would ensue ; and showed thc^t the 
Americans, who carried on a free trade, had had only one (juatrel. 
The Government, it was said, would refuse to open up the trade, 
foir the sake of the revenue ; but the Governmeut had no right, for 
the sake of the revenue, to do an injustice to the countryi He had 
no doUbt the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have ingenuity 
; enough to extract money from the pockets of the people, if it was 
there, in the shape of duty on tea or otherwise; let Go- 
■‘hpiehiment only make the trade to China free, and there was no fear 
‘ fbat they Would be able to extract revenue enough from it,' even 
though the price was much lowered. The present coowimption of 
tea wa^ 30,000,000 lbs. yearly; and if the'^price was diminished 
bhe-half, he bad no doubt it Would increa^ to 60,000,000 lbs. The 
same amount of revenue would thus be raised, and additional com- 
fort be diffused among the inhabitants of the country ; besides, an 
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additional duty ifirould derived from the extra consumption of 

stig^^‘ m c^abdW by moV^ tbd firt ,JJ U , ■:{ 

Mi:. r 

he ha^‘b^^ fonferred, uiK>h, hipj c6nse^neri(ir oQis 

having; resW^^ seyei^ yeaw m IMTdlay Ai^bipe%6, fr6iiilSie 
experi^nc^^^ived.^uragiwhicb^^ be phoutd taHe t^e Ji^y tb ‘tiiahe 
a few Qbeeiryatijonf , At Singapore, where he last I’^ded^VtW't^he- 
fits of A perfect freedom in comcperce had been trm^phahtlf 
llshed,!|.in ISi^^his island was a barren and'ne^lecifeil spot^ Ire- 
sorfedr# a few fishermen or pirateB. A settlement >ai9 tW 
formed ppon it by the British ; it was declared a fre^.bfert^ dhd all 
ships wer0 invited to trade to it without let or hiridranci^ There 
was, neither customhouse nor any other troublesome officeistpgo 
tbrpvgp in transacting business. Under this system of jierfect 
freedoip, in less than six years this small barren island Contained a 
popujation of 14,000 jsouls, and enjoyed a trade arppunting to nearly 
seven millions of dollars of imports, and a like amount of exports, 
of which upwards of one million of dollars was to Great Britain. 
ColocuzatiOn was also permitted then, and indeed encouraged ^ and 
Europeans, Chinese, Malays, and natives of various parts of India, 
received grants of lancj^. Though these settlers might occasionally, 
as in every other part of the world, have disputes ambngst\thCm-» 
selves, they certainly would as soon have thought of burning their 
own houses about their cars, as of doing any thing to eudangdr.the 
stability of the Government. Nothing can show mOre cleanly than 
this, the advantage of removing all disabilities from the, traae/ind 
intercourse of mankind, particularly such as live under th'e 
Government. Indeed, such has been the spirit and inteTlfgCnce 
displnyi^ on this little theatre, that he had brought home wUh him 
fuU-grown nutmegs, plucked from the trees of the Botanlcal^i^ar- 
den at Singapore. Pepper, sago, and gambler have also been pro- 
duced there in considerable quantities j but from the poiirpess of 
the soil, he did not consider the Island likely to be'distinguislib'd in 
agricultural productions. But, though rice has' not beeq produced 
thexe, yet, from the absence of all restrictive laws, there has r^bver 
been any wapt of the staple article of food on the settlement. , 

So agreeably indeed, to reason and common sense, is freedom in 
trade, thali.^ven in the Kingdom of Siam, with, which pjj^e Sjvga- 
pore is intimately connected in a conpmercial way* 4he has 

lately been acted upon by the new king, who hufii gmited tOjhi^iiub- 
jects freedom of trade in every thing except warlike stores and.Qpium.»‘ 
In Java, where .he resided many years,, he. elso great 

increase of trjiMde under a fre/^dom. 10^.1816, when he 

first visited the.Ielimd^i the importation of British' cotton :goods did 
not .excewd^frw JSQiO to ;3QP coses for tht|t<.>year*^twt in 18^ the 
importatione, Wieeded^dQOO cafies j . and in the, following ye;^ the 
aggregate, valuie of importations into the Island, nteOMUted to. si^tteen 
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lidnB»or'tf imd « Siiwe 

diKtltd berngv^ffijpoft^^n jBiitui)i :fiiaiiu&ct^j^ 
bAs^eccMdfldif 'Bk iw4> oiJdy k 4»^to 

C9Mntryfl$b^ is&tlv&ttt^la|Kd> cfi^\ek a&€offi9<U a|»4 

riee ^niiarpx; The ^good^ effects of thii ha?^ bejai^l^n«ik.|Jiek^ 
ciceisedprQtitictkm^ ot coffiee^ whicb» lA;lilaie^ww0’Oif 
netrl)&dmLyed,tlMpioa^ of tbe year 16 ^ 

18^000 tow.. In\thia Island (w waall m 
tlie t;aBtbent of Irtish Tndia^ the ports are, not, oky openi-to 
Duteh, but to all foreign vessels, and no less than .eleven ^aowt^st 
the Ofther isljwMb subject to the authority, of tlw J^uteh, wW^.hy Tar 
the greater nreon^r of Dutch colonial vessels are emamanM by 
Engli^en. InT824, the King of the NeUiSrlanda issued hidccree 
for the establishment o^ a Joint Stock Cornmercial Compjany for 
trading to India, China, &c. ; and in this decree the Wng declaifes 
* there, shall not be allowed to this Company any exclusive prtvj&ge 
whatever/-— thus, though himself at the head.of the Ccnjupfi^jr, apd 
guaranteemg if' the subscribers four and a half per-cent,* anapa) in- 
terest, nobly conceding to his subjects in general, wh^t^w^ are now 
about to ask, and he trusted, ask successfully, from our owA (go- 
vernment. {Jpplause,) , 

The motioii was then put, and carried uimnimously* 

Mr. DALOtisfi, in proposing the second resolution, said tb^, after 
what had fallen from Mr. Finlay, little remained for hlfo to say. 
He stated that in 1793, the opposition to the dhUrttlr 'Was Cfd na- 
ture different from the present, and had rather th^‘n|ip^irrtitnce of 
mdttoholy; for the petitioners then wished the exchttiohbf India 
mhiKn^ footn thid country. The Glasgow manhftlctareA W^hed 
thdt no plain tnusUns should be allowed to ImpKjrted uhdcr^a duty 
of 10«. a yard, ahd nofiguitd or landed muslins tmdefSOs. ’ N^xt 
it wk W'ished that no raahufocturing utensils shotiWb^’^pbrtedto 
India, in case the trade there ihould be rained j and ^hd re^flected 
the satlsfdctiott that was manifkted in this ^fty Whett^tfeh' supposed 
rehef epheeded, the trade rni the country at that *tlmb being in a 
very langiild'State. No benefit, however, accrued ,^for^e breaWng 
out 6f therFh^eh Revolution paralysed ifee^jetkdiante, 

and the Chd^ Was renewed; In 1812, Whed^iihe* Vefi^Wifl bf the 
Chatter cameagain uttder consideration, he r^6o!feetbd 
ings had Men heW ferthe purpose of petitionfff^^a!ifet*^M# 1 *ettewal, 
in^fofch' his fVFend'Mr/ Ffohy, another gelTfiAiBirildiT^reSent^ and 
otlrtS[*8,tock ku nctivekhai^j for Whhdi they wdj^*da^lodto tbeiast- 
ing gratitude of their ^llowmith^ual * there 

hkPB^ a gl'kat increase ttf the trade fo the Basti ^ IW^qdatdi 808 , 
Jndm ealicos wei^ reeehred mm lJ<md6h‘fo^ 
were kht to thh India rnmiettill I814. W tW 


On ih» to hodki ikdrXSUHa. 5W 

there bed 

packed I8#5>8,isl ditto 

packl^ge* 60^ to ^o-iweeeb. rf^twfwevfivdid^edh 

deny tbtit iH bed bdew 4^f^4faeh ^ia phid^f Urntr! 

it '^ras «tt ktoiMMriiig -increia^ ^In lyoai, 
made to |h# ^lifter/ tbo lhtttTsfediaeir%' }iopdkUDn:^v^<ii^^ 
under" ^reet'4i«tr€»a| io 18t^ when oppdBitic)n.'Wii« ag»i^^cfa|^^ 
our manutkctoree vmto excluded Irom thaC^ntihent^ i|)lvv te 
182Si> W«*e . 4 geifl involved greht tto^eiwonl^ UW«d' t^ete ^ 
circumitnnoii^^^e co^ry ought ^ be etalled upon toniakoefnf^ 
exertion I to .Wln^ nboot on ppebing ^nHhe on^ rtiarket.thnt 
likely to prove beneficial to our lauguisbing inaaufSictQreis. ' They I 
had every ibitig to hbpe from the present liberal prmeiples 
GovernwiCBt were acting, if their opposition was gOided wkbprt^* 
dence and discretidti. He concluded with proposing the adaption 
of the ree^bition; r ? . 

Mr. JoiiJf Wbight, Jim., in seconding the resolution, remarked, 
that from observations made by the previous speakers' and so lar as 
he underst^ the ' subject, it seemed to be obvious that if ever Ibe 
moral, the physical, or thO commercial capabilities of the Eas^ - 
Indies were ip be de'i^eloped, it would not be by the present riiyste- 
rious and cuhiberSOme monopoly, bat by the intrepidity and judg- 
ment of individual enterprise, and by the Natives of India being 
brought into unrestramedooUislon with those of our native oou&try. 
One circupastsaoce, which bad occurred several year^ ago^, corrpj^- 
rative of thif^, he would use the freedom of stating. We 
the knpprtaiwe of cotton wool, as the raw material of the 
tensive branch ^be manufactures in our country j bufgt i^per 
riod was this bo visible as during the continuance the Asa^rji 9 ^a ^ 
embargo, a period when not only did the price of the article rjs^ tp. 
a most prohibiting height, but when, from the complete sewity,. 
there was the prospect of a cessation of tlia spipping almost jsn** 
tirdy, At th^ time n very particular acquaintance m [hi^^ |uid ^ 
gentleman completely conversant with the various qualities ^ ppttpp^ 
was req^estedihyii^l® J^^f^ctors of the Ea^t India Compphytff ^^all 
at the India Hou§© and inspect soip® boxes of qottqn sawle^ . 
which had lQt^g,J 5 fmaiined unheeded ha that apqpra-v 

ingly wen4i two day;? m thqeittwwatv^,#nd[. 

amongst t^« aamplfi&,,^ discovered every kind ^ ijherriSfW 
rial thattwitsix^qa^tctjfqr the ijaultifarioua 
from the w<ws?,J^>hf[|d,aw se€»> tO#omis eqnah bpt superipf^ XfK 
the be8tS)ea*;^hiIld,^^^V^r^e.b^ ^ 

them withth^ 

incipil^&ntcfiort, 04 (Up pf th%^mponyi «oipefr!Psmci|»tiQp.. was 
to be }ook4d^,;^*]bm*jft W^ ),-r 

material dnehn^V^d \h^ i^^por 
rific indilw^Odj^ Bhectoia of the Inidla Company r^- 
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jhihUe Qkisgqwt, ^^ 



, &at ttJo |M»i!Q4 w<i$ ixfheii ^latf^rs of all 

the oapatoilities i\» SaMerp ^f^u)4 

and Ujat our Gov.^nmepiiii«R>viid ^ce meet to up^qja to 
iwrWio the Brijtiwhmemhfknt; an4 8^|, there .^jjp4er 

over it as fre©ae to windon your «K|P«taiP9r"toe«^j7^ 
unfestmined hy .«ny despotic power, apd rekastja shackles 

of this favoured monopoly. The active and aucceq»fia,^^erjti9ns 
of the Amejrioaos, and other na;don8, called for tjns-4i^ piftyesses 
of our tnerchflttts apd manufacturers called fpjr this--|tn^urmiMd of 
privations of our artisans called loudly for this-^to j^^^fll^nts.of 
every British subject called for this 3 and lia hoped thej^, calls 
would not be in vain. ' . , 

Mr. J. A. Andekson, In proposing the adaption of to next re- 
solution, said it would require no laboured proof to show that the pre- 
dictions, in 1812, by the Company, of ruin to the country if the trade 
' “^re opened, and that a few pounds’ worth of knives and scissors 
‘ -irould be the extent of our exports, were Macious. The speaker 
then proceeded to read extracts from a letter, in 1812, from the 
Chairman of the East India Company to the Earl of Buckingham, 
Stating that the slightest opening of the trade would k detrimental 
‘la 'to revenue, and injurious to the whole kingdom. The Deputy 
Chairman talked of their exertions as air-blown bubbles that would 
soon die away. In their resolutions against the opening up of the 
trade, they stated that the ships of Liverpool and Bri$tol, though 
julapted to carry sugar, were unable to bring home sil^^ 'or mdigo, 
^ or double the Cope of Good Hope. So much, for the predictions of 
the Company and their servants. Gentlemen did not come here 
to have it proved that our ships have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and brought home indigo and silks 3 and that other articles 
than knives and Scissors have been exported. There have been 
exportations of iron, lead, copper, zinc, cordage, and h^W^are 3 
above all, our cotton manufactures have found a pew apd most im- 
portant market from the Indians condescending tp wea^ cottons. 
He then went on to show that private vessels made shorter voyages, 
with fewer hands, and sustained fewer shipwrecks, th^u those of the 
; East. India Company. In 1813, the ,expprU pC to Company 
Bttjounted to between two and three mjtoj^^.andtoy.W^^ 
&),000 tons of shippiog to India* and 20, CW ^t6.,Cjito3 
the third year after the trade bad been pwtMjrPpep^.4 IOI,000 
tons of shipping were employed by private tfpder®^ ; The expor^at 
that time, were 5,000,0001^., and were poW increwd toj,000,W • 
-The freight charged .by the Company during 
ton. This! was at the- peace reduced ^ ^25/., and }s poyy ^ 
the freight by private vessels was ppjy one half to^ ^ 

wincipm trade to the East was in cotton goods 3 although the tom- 
p«ny held out that it was hopeless to contend with the in 1 
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weayei> Wo hii!%om undbr a^eej dfegini a tolo 

for liis VrWgbt WftH ' ttiwTi ifett W 

thipff itt th^wy off our ftt-shiittles of 6 tfeCT W^cbiutfdal' iw««itioiJs* 
The Coitip^ty alW talked of the Rldia^'e foiid, whiuh-waa^ddly a 
pound of rici 6 ; and a dHuk of fiMi thfe Gai^d ^ atid triumph- 
antly asked if British trfaniifkctiirfee could cottipetoin that market? 
Some of the^riendh ^ free trade tten beghn’to dotxht 4f a profitable 
trade douldoe carried oi). They allowed Calicos' were made very 
cheapen India j but thought harufss, lappets, gauze, of any hew 
fabric, might succeed. Now, what was the fact ? In I 8 I 7 , 
34,o6o, 6()Q yards of plain and printed cottons were exported to 
India ^ aiid in 1898 the port of Calcutta alone had received 75a;OOOf. 
sterling of cotton goods. In 1816 a vessel arrived in the Clyde, 
bringing the first cargo of cotton twist from India j while, in . 1828, 
300, 000^. worth of cotton twist were exported to Calcutta^ He 
knew this was a small proportion to the quantity of twist made in 
this quarter 5 but though small, if it had been added to the stock of 
last year, it would have had a severe effect on the market. He 
hoped Government' would listen to the voice of the country, and re- 
move now and for ever all restrictions on the trade. 

Mr. Alexander Graham seconded the motion. The feet an- 
nounced in the resolution of the triplication of the trade with India 
since its partial opening, was a most triumphant result of that ax* 
periment, the future promises of which also were of the most cheer- 
ing description •, and, however far the success of the past hod ex- 
ceeded our expectation, he felt assured, that, if the trade were ftdly 
emancipated, the experience of the future would exceed tliat of the 
past almost beyond definite limits. The first circumstance t 6 which 
lie would refer, as affording the trade a guarantee of still higher in- 
crease, was the general capacities of Great Britain and the East to 
exchange hnd consume each other's productions. Great Britain, 
from the luxurious habits of her population, and the unceasing 
demand for raw material of all kinds for her manufactures, pre- 
sented to the eye a vast abyss into which the surplus productions 
of the whole wo^ld were constantly poured by a thousand currents. 
Among th^sp productions, those of the East were not the least 
prominent^ while, oH the other hand, the capacities of the East to 
consume buf ^manufectures in return, had b^n proved to be of the 
most extensile <^ha^ai 6 ter. Hitherto the import of these manufac- 
tures had bdfen priftclpaHy confined to the coasts of HindUostan ; but 
if the interior of that great ijeninsula, with its ninety millions of in- 
habitants, clothed from the earliest ages in cotton fabrics, were 
opened to the enterprise Of the free trader, there could bo little 
doubt that he would introdfide these as well as other British manu- 
fuctulfes, intq the inmost recesses of the interior* ' It wer^ however, 
a limited view of the channels of this trade, to eon line ourselves to 
Ilindoostan. Taking oUr stand upon that peninsula, we have on the 
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shores of Af^c^ Arablft,, Md Kerslap and on East, 
.th<^ Qt 'Malacca, Binpaja, ?iai[q,^'CwQttbpdia, ipc^Wn-C^\n^aj and 
Cton^vi^fctjie island^ of. vAa ,Arc|jwl^,Jned ^irp imme- 
mprial with a auc^supu, Ot ports tobour^, poc'h rpi^ving the 
n^anu^ctnrpspf i and whpD |^p,.p|)Mrve item all these 

imports^ by far the na^at prominent Is dott^ piece go^4 it is not 
too mwch to infef^ that^ as British cott(i^sA|fe aupers^ing others 
in India itaelf, they must likewise flow into the^ancienji, panels of 
the Native manufactures throughout all the ijegions of tj^p East* 
Another ground on which we may look for a still more extensive 
increase of this trade, is the political ascendancy of Briti^ power 
in the East, which, under the proper direction of our prtfeent ^se 
and liberal Government, will no doubt open the way for individual 
enterprise by commercial treaties with the Native Governments. 
Under a happy application of this influence, such tfeatiei have been 
lately made with the Burmese and Siamese Governments " and a 
mission still more recently has been sent to Cochin-China, tor a si- 
milar arrangement with that kingdom : and thus those barriers of 
jealousy wmch have shut out many countries of the East flrotn 
European intercourse, promise to be gradmilly broken down. The 
- last fact to which he should refer as affording the most cheering 
hope, was that the vast countries to the west of the Straits of Malacca, 
have hardly yet been touched at by the free trader, whiles the ex- 
tensive trade carried on by the United States to those still sealed 
re^ons, sufficiently proves what British enterprise may stMl do in 
that quarter. It is well known that by far the most wealthy class 
of the Ametican-Cbinese merchants are those who have confined 
themselves to the export of British manufactures to China, tod that 
while those engaged in other branches of the trade have had their 
periods of loss and bankruptcy, the one referred to has beto marked 
by a steady career of almost uninterrupted prosperity. This branch j 
or trade is now prosecuting with more vigour than ever, and it is | 
only very recently that a large American ship sailed from the 
ThaiUes for China, with a cargo of seventy thousand pounds* worth 
of British manufactures. In looking to the ancient and toodern 
history of Oriental commerce, there is one feet with which we can- 
not fell to be struck. It is, that, when Tyre, and Akiandria, and 
VemcO,Elttrd Genoa, and Lisbon, which in successidn' enjoyed the 
Indian trade, did each, under a free system, rise to a mbst elevated 
height Of wealth.and magnificence, readied a point of political 
importance in the scale of natiohs fer beyond that to which their 
intemarresouioes w6uld otherwise have raised them, Engkftd and 
Holland hat^' under the tootm^ly system, at a subsequent period, 
bad the whok tirade to lftemselvw in still more fevburtok ♦circum- 
stances, yet without deriving’ frbm it any advantage^ compared to 
what Wight have been expdited. ^ 

J^rrEiNi^Y here explained the,alivaiion wfije by Mr*. Dalglish to 
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assembly tMt m m ?d‘trtb^ td%auiie koM 4iS W' 

put an 

this f W.thfeii-' rt Centre 

from Indm tbfmpof^‘|oda9/Mi thdm tdinartcit, lii(f 'dlirfo^e‘' 

of them without refer^be tp pr which 'conmfetely 
stroyed tpfe ]^Hykt'e manufa^^^ t, . v . . ^ . ^ 

Captain 3pi*nf, of Culcreuch, in prcmosing the fourth resoktipn, 
remarked d?ia observation^ wppla he pppcipnUy confined ; to 
the second part pf, the question, the tra(|e to Cbinp. He said there 
was a material djffejpence between the trade carried on with a 


country where a ,Coippany are sovereigns, and assumed territorial 
and regal swayi apd a country that was totajjly independent of 
them. Ill 1813, t^ie l^ast India Company said, if they; were de- 
prived of the China trade, they would not be able tO keep up the 
expensive estphli^hment of Hindoostan. They held up ibe strange 
and eXtrawdh^^^fy spectacle of carrying on a lucrative trade in one 
part of the wprM, in order to uphold a system of useless and e^tra^ 


vngant govprpment iu another part. It was said that qperrels 
might ensue between the Chinese and the private traders j but the 
coinphunfc of qp^rels was not supiiorted against private, traders^ 
There ha^ been only ope case of quarrel with the Americans, and 
the only q^cr^ls known were with the East India Compnpy.’s su- 
percargps and sailors, of men of war. The merchant sailors 


were under , better discipline. The Company, in 1813, said this 
WHS a prphtable trade } but now their export trade baa decreased, 
30 per cept.j, and this during a period in which has arisen % gi- 
gantic trade, to many, parts of Asia. The monopoly neptf^ses 
the skill, infelligeiice, and capital of the British merchants,;^ 
throws the bene tits of an increasing trade iuto the hands of our rivsdSr 
He would, not ^py that none of our merchants found their way^itp { 
that country j but jt was by a circuitous and expensive rQUtCL,t,fIt 


was not prttd^t at any time, but more especially now, whe|t it was 
hurting the paijept cpuntry, to throw the carrying tifad^ ' into< dm 
hands of Aip]^^*icamf, He hoped tliey would unite in ^yip.lyjpg 
tolWliameiit;^pi.TeUey^tlm ^bioaseasfi:on^monQppjy: they^ed ^ 
no favour, but^pply | ja^ld for their exertipns : Jet Governp^e^ 

be told tha^ ^this ie idi,ihaf ¥ wanted-. While Jt wpl?Hv4ncrea^ 

private wealihi it woul^ incre^c the, pountry>,r^iKmi5(^^ia^jgW 
cmploymei^t Jo thoiisgnds >widUhoq^$^ pf artisap^i^wpo^^W^.^ftt ' 
present >yaptpf projfijahle f|^ thaftf eounjry^g 

produce. 4pub%d , not that, wijk^ free tvade,othfij Wall , 
which at present Surrounded the front%-ojf, Chii^iwxmld.i|n:qyf na » 
barrier to t^e telents, enterprise, and iq^nufty of British merchants. 
(dpplaiise.) Thfe next Jibint to ^blch nd would alltiife, ' (h^ did not 
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know but it would be be better to leave it to a committee of old 
ladifes j indeed, the Company was generally known- in -India by the 
name ofan old lady, tHough lie hoped she; was now.^bout to re- 
ceive her -death-blow,) (a laugh,) was the tea Ifade., /j:he,Coia- 
pany were in the habit of levying several xniBions a year ^ tea- 
drinkers, (and we are all that,) till, in 18^5, it was dwopy^ered that 
the Company had hitherto evaded a clause ordering them to sell 
tea as cheap as the neighbouring countries in Europe. He Sfitdown 
yfith reading the resolution. , 

Mr. Craicw seconded the resolution. He began by Stating, that 
from the stupendous display of skill, capital, and enterprise of 
Europe, our Government was most interested in taking Away im- 
pediments to trade. No other country is so much merchntile and 
manufacturing; and, therefore, no other country can be so much 
injured by any false or illiberal system of commercial policy ; and 
whether we regard this monopoly as it affects England, or as it 
regards India, it is alike unworthy of the Government, as it is in- 
jurious to the interests and prosperity of the people. The British 
merchant, finding bis capital unemployed, his ordinary market over- 
stocked and profitless, casts the glancing of his intpusitiye eye to 
the immense and splendid markets of China, and the interior of 
Itkdia; but to him they are markets as much sealed as if Buonaparte 
were there with his decrees of Berlin and Milan. (Laughter.) The 
case of the British shipowner is still more galling, as he has the 
mortification to see his rivals, the Americans, enter his own ports 
with their ships, load them with the manufactures of his own 
country, and career away, on the bouncing billows, to most lucrative 
markets, from which be is excluded because he is a British ship- 
owner. Upon every interest in the country, then, is cast the same 
^thering and injurious effect ; but the most terrible effects of all fall 
upon the artisans of the manufacturing. districts. He did not need 
to dwell upon this most painful subject before the Chairman, who, 
in virtue of his official situation, was in every-day contact with the 
sufierings of large masses of the people, both from want of employ- 
ment and from inadequate wages. The difficulty may be got over 
for the present, with a great deal of suffering on the part ot the 
workmen ; but it is for the Government to look to the final issue 
6f the matter. With an increasing manufactwrii^ population, and 
improvements in machinery as rapid as they are astonishing, and 
which are every day lessening the demand for the iabour oj the 
hand^bom weaver, if they (the Government) Shall renew the latha 
monopoly, and thus deny to our merchants and manufacturers the 
spkndid markets of China and Hindoostan, he thought it would ^ 
twt bf the powef of the local Magistrates, in some future se^on o 
to answer for the peace and good Order of themaoutactur- 
Th^districts. (Hear.) What may be the benefits of afree trade i 
ifidia, it would be impossible to calculate. lie would give an i * 
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stance or two of the good that had resulted from the partial opeuiug 
of the trade In 1&18. The trade to India before that period was 
little more than the trade to Guernsey an^ the Isle of ISJan j imd 
they had heard it stated to be now more than five millions sterling. 
In the three years, ending in 1815, the price of mace was X4^. 4d. 
per lb. ; and its price during the three years ending in 1823 was 
5 s. lid. Nutmeg, during tlie three years ending 1815, were lls. 
3fl per lb., hnd their price for the three years ending in 1823 was 
2s'. lid. This affords some idea of the price we have to pay for 
articles coming through j^he medium of Leadenhall-street : and 
such has been the waste and extravagance of the Company’s ma- 
iiagemerd, that, even with a gross profit of 100 per cent., both their 
import and expoyt trade, with the exception of that of China, has 
been a losing one. Still, however, such has been the tenacity of 
the Company, that they would not permit the other merchants of 
the United Kingdom to intermeddle with it. In this respect the 
gentlemen of Leadenhall-street were just like the gentlemeii 
Pharisees of old, who would neither enter into the kingdom of 
heaven tliemselves, nor suffer those to enter in that would. Mr, 
Dalglish had urged them to exertions in this cause, and he would 
remind them that our enemies were in possession of the field j they 
have well manned the garrison, and are preparing for a vigorous 
defence. But if we are firm, and united, and persevering, the 
Company will have the wisdom to capitulate. Should they not, if 
the merchants of the United Kingdom are true to themselves, and 
carry on the contest with their ordinary intrepid bearing, he trusted 
they would be able to carry the garrison by assault. He concluded 
by seconding the resolution, 

Mr. R. Finlay proposed the fifth resolution. He alluded to the 
great improvements that would take place in t’ne interior of India 
by free intercourse. Commerce was always the harbinger of im* 
pro\ ement. Few Britons \Wuld think of keeping a hundred million^ 
of human beings in subjection by ignorance — the tenure was weak, 
and a wise policy was necessary^^to maintain a permanent ascendancy 
in the country j for the British sway, as at present exercised, con- 
tained within itself the seeds of ultimate dissolution. He had ^ir 
John Malcolm’s authority for saying, that by treating the Natives 
kindly, and appointing them to situations in the local magistracy, 
they considered themselves as identilied with the British Govern- 
ment, and the best results were produced. I’he thirst for know- 
ledge among the Natives was abrood^ — schools were established, 
and the bi^try of caete was diminishing} andr if this wise sys- 
tem of policy, commenced by Sit John Malcolm, were foljlnwad 
up by Great Britain, it would soon Demove the ignorw?e whhJhjftas 
prevailed for thousands of years } and life, hberty, and prop^y, 
would be ifeecured to Bnrish raerobants trading to that quarter. 
Britain, is in* India at preseht <i«i the top of the>eye 
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of an explosioi^ ; and, however the Natives might be at present 
kept down by coercion, like pent-up waters, reSlratfiedfelings 
would burst out. The speaker then went ihto a <!tefall t!ie pecu- 
liar policy of the Company in licensing persons gofing India, and 
in restricting intercotirse^^th the interior, by whitb,tt!thoiigh there 
was the strongest desire for British goods, every preventive was 
thrown in the way of the British merchant procuring cnstotoers in 
the interior. He then alluded to the absurdity of preventing Britons 
from becoming landholders in the country. In the Bengtu district, 
half-castes were allowed to settle j and the intercourse with the 
British had much improved the national character. They cutiivated 
indigo with so much success,* that 2,000,000 tons wem raised 
annually, which supplied not only Britain, but nearly all the world. 
If the British were allowed to become landholders, the saoie success 
would attend the cultivation of cotton, cotton- wool, silk, and sugar; 
and we should no longer continue in dangerous reliance on America, 
whose supply might be withheld in case of rupture. After a few 
similar remarks, he concluded by moving the^adoptioo of the re- 
solution. 

Mr. John FiEivtiNC, in a short speech, seconded the resolution. 
He showed the great importance of the cultivation of cotton in 
India. In 1827, the gross import of cotton in this country was 
889,000 bales, of which 044,000 bales were imported from the 
Unit^ States. This showed how much we depended on America 
for our supply, who, so far from being friendly to us, was doing 
every thing to exclude our manufactures from the country. Our 
foreign dependencies were admirably calculated for the cultivation 
of cotton j and there was no soil or climate so well suited os India 
for this purpose. If the cotton which had hitherto come home had 
been of an inferior quality, it was owing to the want of skill on the 
part of the Native cultivators ; for if it were better cleaned, it would 
be as good as any cotton produced in any part of the world. If the 
British merchant were allowed to come in contact with the Native 
cultivittor, we should not long be told that the cotton of was 
inferior to that of Georgia, or that our resources were de^dent 
on a foreign power. 

BaiJUe Graham, in proposing the sixth resolutipn, flaid> after the 
and interesting statements they had heard, and the lateness of 
the hour, be woul^ trouble them with few observations, tic would 
confidently hope that Parliament would adopt such mea^Mires re- 
specting the trade to the cast of the Cape as would benefit all 
Britain. They did not now rest their claims on theory or ^litical 
speculation, but on facts deduced from experilhee, and which ex- 
caed«4 the most .iauguineca^ijiectations of the friends i- of 4^ cause, 
!I&pjiiaperity of die oauntry> tte revival of die of 

pip^> wnu^turers and artisans, pn 

pK^dbtiim of Parliajqent in owning 
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' much tbe jiwtiee and intelligence of the enlightened <5oveminent 

of our Wellington, who, he hoped, would add new l^Mirels 

to hisalre^y imperishable fame, by rendering the finest colonies 
ever a country possessed no longer profitl^-s, - (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tknnant seconded the resolution. 

Mr. John May proposed tbe last resolution. He remarked that 
evwy thing had been well discussed, and he was satisfied of the 
justice of the resolutions. He trusted to the justice of Government 
■ in doing something to open up the trade of these wide regions. 

Mr. jAivfEs Oswald, in seconding it, observed, that this and 
other public bodies ought to recollect that the parliamentary in- 
fluence of the Company was great •, and, as we cannot assure our- 
selves'that our present liberal and excellent Ministers may continue 
in office until the question shall come finally before the Legislature, 
he thought that every person })osscssed of electioneering influence, 
ought to make it a sine qua non with candidates for vacant seats, 
to give their stretmous support to the question when its discussion 
shall arrive. This proposition called forth much a]»plause. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Kir KM AN Finlay next rose, and proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to the Lord Provo.st, for the great readiness shown by his 
Lordship in accepting of the office of Delegate from the tlast India 
Associatiem of this city, and returning again to London in that 
capacity so soon as the intimation reached him at' Leamington, 
whither he had gone after having concluded the business which 
originally culled him to the metropolis. This motion was at once 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Graham then proposed thanks to Baillie Gray for his con- 
duct in the chair, which having been cordially agreed to, the 
meeting separated at half-past four o’clock. 

We have seldom attended a meeting which afforded us more 
gratification, whether wc regard the intelligence, liberality, or 
eloquence displayed on the occasion. The speaking, in every in- 
stance, was manly, straightforward, and excellent j and wc only 
regret that our very limited time and space have prevented us from 
doing it such justice as we could earnestly have wished. Circum- 
stances, however, we doubt not, will indulgently be permitted to 
form o«r excuse both for this and for any slight inaccuracies that 
may have fhadvertently escaped us. 


Resolutions of the Meeting. 

At a PuRhe Meeting Of iW M«rcbAntt, Mwaufacturem, Bankers, and Others in- 
habitantt of the City^of GUsgow, held in the Town Hhll, on Tueeday tbe 5th 
of May, 1825>, for the purpose of taking into consideration the fR^riety of 
PetitionW Paiiiament aglinit' any Renewal of the East India Company's 
Comm^al ^itO{K>ty 'of the Tnim to India and China, 

William Gray, Esq., Acting Chief Magistrate* in the Chair j 
Oriental Herald, Fol 21 . 2 0 
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Ofl Uie motion of K. Finity, E«q., 8econd«4 by W. P.Pato^ E»^jr^lyed 
unnmiQo(vIy,-~ / 

* l.^Tlwt this meeting, being deeply and immediately iaterested id tfe.cOin- 
toeroe, navigation, and manufactures of the United Kingdouik camio^']&ut feel 
roost anxious that the Legiafature should see ht, on the expiration. of tW cjha^r 
granted to the honourable the merchants of England, trading to the Indies, 
to remove all the disabilities to free commercial intercourse with the countries to 
the east^d of the Cape of Good Hope, and thus to open up a wide fidd to the 
mercantile enterprise of this country, at present languishing for want ^f profit- 
able employment.' 

On the motion of R. Dalglish, Esq., seconded by John Wright, Junjr., Esq., 
resolved unanimously, — 

* 2.— That on the renewal of the charter to the Company, in 1793, and more 
especially on the passing of the Act of 1813, the mercantile bodies, and mnny of 
the merchants and manufacturers of this city, in common with those of the other 
parts of the kingdom, petitioned both Houses of Parliament against granting to 
the East India (^oiupany the extensive and exclusive rights and privileges with 
which tliey had till then been invested, and that on both these occasions the Le- 
gislature liniited and restrained the rights and monopoly of the Company, in 
many important parliculais,’ 

On the motion of James A. Anderson, Esq., seconded by Alexander Graham, 
Esq., resolved unanimously, — 

‘ 3. — That these most wise and beneficial limitations of tlie commercial mono- 
poly of the Company were made not only in direct opposition to the earnest en- 
treaty of the Company, but in the face’ of the repented and positive testimony 
of some of their most distinguished officers and civil servants, “ tli^t the trade 
and commerce of India with Great Britain and Ireland could not be augmented,” 
and especially “ that the consumption and u>e of British produce andmanufac- 
tures could not by any possibility be increased in India.” That to the utter 
overthrow of such theoretical view3,~-tlie offspring of early prejudices,— the 
amount of Exports to India and Imports from thence has gradually increased 
since the partial removal of restrictions by the Act of 1813, and is now nearly In 
the proportion of three to one; and that the benefit thus derived from the greater 
freedom given to individual enterprise and exertion, emboldens this meeting to 
trust, that the Legislature will take the earliest opportunity of removing entirely 
and forever, all restrictions fiom thecominerceof the United King.lom withindia.' 

On the motion of A. G. Spiers, Esq., seconded by William Craig, Esq., re- 
solved wmoiinously, — 

‘ 4,— That this meeting are fully persuaded, that Parliament will, at the same 
time, ijcmove that great, and, under present circumstances, must injurious and 
misfllievous grievance to the commercial indusli-y of the country, created by the 
periodical grant to tlie East India Company of the excUisivd right of trading to 
China and the entire monopoly of the trade in tea ; — that the cofisequence of 
these exclusive privileges has been, to enable the East India Company, for many 
yeatH, to dispose of tea at double the price at which a similar quality can be Iwl 
at any of the continental ports of Europe or the United States of America, 
whose subjects enjoy free intercourse wdth Ciiina, independently altogether of 
the duties ^id to Government) and from the universal use of Ibis luxury, a 
heavy tax i& thus paid by every individual in the United E^ingdoro, In support 
of aimOJaopoly which cramps the national industry by the extensive injury it 
indicts ^ the commercial operations of indlVlduhl merchnntji arid private com- 
pantbs engaged In eastern trade, and which, in its principle, Is inConSisteut with 
the natural nght of British subjects, of trading’ with countries tn amity with 
their own.' ’ 

’ On the motion of - Robert Finlay, Esq., seconded by* John Flemiag, Esq.i re- 
solved rnianimouBly,— 

Ifrv^That the arbitrary; power vwtbd in the . JBwt , Indie CompWVihy tl‘eir 
Cbrirtes, of opposing the setdementk India ofTief-horn,fp^cts of ^itain, is 
t<pinl|y derogatory to Uieir natural rights,. an4 n^yprseto tV , 

qur easforn empire i.,t^aL^y the direi^tion o| BritiA slrill. Industry, arid capital, 
to arts and agriculture, the utmost bcnefits’maylbe derived from the’ Inexhaustible 
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Britlahtne.OT«"drt*«hpte, they“rKm5.1^7?h^wlVL^ 

by which ^are 

more and more ""Portaht .n a commercial point of view to the co,.«re ’ ’ ^ 

JsArru,?*”'''”--'"-'- b, A.T„s,, E.,.. 

‘ 6. ^That this meeting therefore resolve to anneal to the TaPo-ialnfniv. 
fullest confidence in its wisdom and patriotism, to institute di.^fnqniryln o tSs 
most important si^iject, without delay ; entertaining the firmest p^rsuksion tbit 
such measures will be the result of their deliberations, as shall, at the period 
now fixed by law, establish the intercourse of this United Kingdom with the 
countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, on such a footing of entire 
freedom and secnntv as will cfrectuully and greatly extend the wealth, and add 
to the prosperity and Kappiness, of British subjects abroad and at home.' 
unanlmmisly^'^'^ ^ seconded by James Oswald, Esq., resolred 

‘ 7.--1 hat petitions to the two Houses of Parliament be forthwith prepared 
agreeable to these resolutions, and tiansmitted for presentation : and that the 
movers and seconders of these resolutions be appointed a Committee tonreoare 
said petitions. * 

^ A® *'«<l«ested to transmit the petition to the Right 

Honourable the House of Lords, to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don. Lord Lieutenant of this county; and that to the House of Commons, to 
Archibald Campbell, Esq., M. P. for this city ; entreating that his Grace and 
Mr. tanipbell will do the petitioners the honour to present and support their 
petitions,* 

William Gray, Chairman* 


Meeting at Wolverhampton, on the Trade to India and 
China. 

A MEETING of the inhabitants of AVolvcrhainpton, ctmvened by the 
Constables, for the purpose of taking into consideration tlie propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against the renewal of tlic East India Company’s 
monopoly, was held at the Public OflScc on iMonday the 18th Of May. 

J. Pearson, Esq., having been voted to the Chair, commetic^d his 
observations by apologising, that owing to the ill state of Us 
he was not able to do that justice to the office which he was desirous 
of, and requested permission that he might sit down while he was eadea> 
vouring to execute its duties. He said the question, both coinnurcial 
and political, was one of the most important that ever came to be con- 
sidered; he would very willingly enter into it at large, but he presumed 
most of the ^hAemeii present were well informed on the stibjecL as 
meetingsliad been held at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol^ Bir- 
miDghaH),Rnd othef , places, the details of which Jiad appeared inthe titoic 
papers, s«d iiao, ^rfou|>|;/.thqy had made themselves acqaaintp^''^th 
them ; he could add nothing new to them. He hud certain parliamepliary 
and official r^thms w^ch threw, a great light on the subject, ai\d were 
calculated to show the importance and necessity of removmg «11 restric- 
tions from the Indian trade; and of^laiyingopen that t« Ghinai. - Owing to 
several of the 3l^tes*'eff Europe and 'United Stotee of Amerioii'l*|^ng 
on ejfecsg^6 d4ti6,,aT|d,thtowingt>bstacieaid our \yay, onrex|lwr®8 to 
those couiitri^ qobiidefab^ reduced, th^'frade in every branch 
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ofri9Wti6itun6 hftd nofusiderf^biy f^xilen teen 

theicftnscquencfii so ibat nvc w«re coiupqllgtt.by w(y;e?sitxta |q& those 
elttftnela.iir a auppjy xvbwbt were ia oqr, qwq, ppase^aipn^ ,, Sqithen 
went iuto the inonopqly qflhpKaBt ladiat.fiJopipauf, j-5iio\yM'fha|, as 
tfadeffli they thoraselF'es/Coafegsed they weyq low l»y 
they formerly derived from it was fixwn theif ti'ftde tP China, and even 
this they were now losera hy» tlkercfore their ejUire hipnip®-nnd profit 
derivjed froin the territorial possession. of Ipdia. What this meet- 
injr wanted, and what was generally \vi\uted by the tvhole maiMifapturing 
aad mercantile interest, was a free unrestricted trade to Ihdih* 'velj as 
the right of any person gouig out from thi^ country to, nn unmolested 
settlement; for under the present system and monopoly no settli^r was 
nlla^vcd to go more than ten miles from tlm town iu wpich he , resided 
without special licence, and this was obtained with great di^cydty / and 
if violated, the person was subject to banish meiU at an hour,’’^ notice. 
When it ivas considered that every class of the community was< iden- 
tified with each other in one common interest, and that traifc could not 
flourish witlumt the farmer, ship-owner, wool-grower, and eve{*y, other 
description benefiting by it — they were equally called upon with ourselves 
to unite in obtaining redress. It w’ouJd be taking up too much of their 
time to go into further particulars : he would proceed, therefore, to read 
some otlicial documents which would convince tbom, notwithstanding 
th© predictions of the East India Directors in 1821 that no possible aug- 
mentation could be made either to the exports to, or imports from, India, 
that the trade with that 'country had increased since the partial oj)enin|:j 
was made; and they wouhl be able to judge who were correct, the Di- 
rectors, or the merchants, who at that time said a considerable increase 
in the trade would inevitably ensue.* In support of the advantages of 
an opening to China, the Chairman entered into statements to show that 
the Americans (wdio, it w'as known, entertained unfavourable dispo- 
sHioiis^ towards us, for they had, by u recent tariff, imposed such heavy 
duties on most of the articles we exported, as amounted nearly to an 
absolute prohibition) had greatly increased their trade with tliat vast Em- 
pire within these few years, and could procure tea and s^llit in Europe 
for half the sum at which we could purchase it from, the East India Com- 
pany. The import of lea, an article which was now become almost a ne- 
cessary of life, (the annual co?isuinpti«n of it in this countrjy appew’cd to 
be in the proportion of from 4 ll>s. to 5 lbs. for eacli individual), wa:^ thirty 
millions of pounds a year. 'Hic India Company bad the exclusive right 
of selling it to the British public at nearly their own price, and we were 
paying more than double what it could be purchased for at Ilaralmrgli, 
wfaere thc same quality might Iw bought at 1.?. 3H per Ih. that the India 
Conopany charged 3#. for. But tea was not the only thing vse should 
have cheaper, if this monopoly were abolished ; tlie price of ^Ugar and 
various articles would be lowered, and the public at large benefit taeraby, 
as well as by the advantages which would afforded to trade b)[ an 
opening to thc-tw<> great mai’kets, India and Cluntu whifiU would^ in » 
few years, probalily take more goods than the whole of Europe. It was 
not, however, to be e^ipecicd ffiat by a rembVal of thh' rtsmctlons on 
commercial interddutfp with Ihdt'a and hn'bpeiiing id’Qlfitrtiy'all these 
b^iiete Wbhld.be. Cxpjeri^ii^ihed /ii ttnee ; bhHHfe was evdt'y reteop 40 be- 
lievjh tM^'ni^^res&iye ih ^uld' be’ ttu^htlpjiy result. 

diu not tnow that he ttOed occupf the attention 'of the mei^tirtg by 
entering into many more details. The East India Charter had still four 

• The documents referred to, want of room obliges us to omit. 
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years^of its term .to run ; but it was necessary for Parliaincsnt to Rive three 
years ^tice, if it were intended to reuevir or annul it After advdrtm# to 
the vferi^s commodities fortvhich there \fould be a m'arket^vttnt^ntf 
free, intercourse with t|ie vast territories of India with 
India Company had the™? excTurive prit 
vilege of trading, he fhat it was not our interest only, but <mr 

bounden duty^ ^ inhabitants Of this great manufacturing town- to come 
forward and petition Parhament against a continuance' of the monopoly, 
and thus to obtain a participation in those rights and privdeges which 
had been purchased by English money and by English blood, p;irticularly 
at such a period as this, when every department of trade' wa^ labouring 

country was in consequent distress. 
The Chairman then said he ought to mention, tliat the two iNlembers 
for the County were both active in promoting tlic object for which the 
present meeting M^as held. He then read the following extract from a 
letter he had received from Mr. Littleton : ‘ It will be in the next Session 
that the great effort must be made to procure a full investigation of thh 
great subject of free access to India and (Jhina, and of the^ ight of free 
settlement m the former country. I am firmly persiuided, that the shin- 
puig and commercial interests of this country never hud to deal tvilh a 
question of ffrMter importance to them. Every prediction of the Com- 
pany has been faUified, and every prediction of our nicreliants has hcen 
verified, in the most signal manner, by tlic result of tlie present partial 
openmg of the trade. I trust that next year every pariiih in England will 
be made to understand its interest in this ([uestion, and to speak its 
opinion to its Members and the J.egisluture. On tlic question, which is 
a very simple^ one, although it will be called a coinpru'uted one by 
interested parties. Parliament will echo the scntiincnisof its constituents 
if they are expressed, and they should be expressed in the large towns of” 
agricultural districts, as well ns in manufacturing ones; for the fanners 
have learned how much their own prices arc afiectod bv a steady trade in 
the manufacturing Oounties. If our merchants and manufacturers con- 
sent again td an arrangement, under which the former arc prohibited 
from a trade with China, while Americans resort to our shores to carry 
out British^ pcrl^aps foreign produtHj, in order to bring back teas to sell 
to our nearest nei^hbodrs, die fault will be entirely their own.’ On the 
subject of petitioning Parliament, Sir John Wrottcsley, in a letter, thus 
remarked : ‘ I have no doubt that this course will be adopted in ail the 
inaimfacturing districts. The present state of the question appears to 
be, that the extension of our exports to India is only limited by our 
imports, t^pd these 'rtiay be most beneficially increiu'^ed, by applying 
British capital and skill to the production an<l preparation of the growth 
of that climate.* The Chairman concluded his address, which frequently 
elicited the applause of those assembled, by some emphatic observMions 
on the lieccssity of urging Parliament, by petitions, to refuse a renewal 
of the East India Conipany^s inono|j!oly, ana of keeping the subject alive, 
and renewing tlielf applications, in the next Session — for it was a ques. 
don of the magnitude to all classes of the community. ■ 

Mr. E. Il(. CaL|:>iAN, having made a voyage to India, rpse to speak of 
me advantoges f which he knew would accrue by a market for British 
'iianufacturen heing opened in that country : and he alluded paniqularly 
0 the M,afpya Islands, and Sumatra, where he ^od had opportunUjes of 
ibberviBg Uie wants of the Natives, and the avidity with which they 
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pmfcalted‘thiB' ino#tf^tn^nff‘ cargoes ot hardware, cottoir 

g9i^,;&c.' ‘ :,7,'r" 7’ ' .'■ 

lliLfi th^,pjrpduce(l .|)y tlie CJ^aimih,,D^ ww 

had be«n pi;«wed, be<}ftf>a4, ;w(5re 

and ^JomwSttee ww ajjpejyat^'^or the purposia di embodying tfeem in 

The other gentlemen who took part in the pt^ceOdliigs Were, Mr. H. 
J<mtfff| Mr^ T. He Ward, ftSnTlogers, Mr. Wearer, Mr; Wi Walter, Mr. 
LtSris, Mr. Dixeti, Mr. Shaw^ and Mr. Wynn. ^ ’ 

An announcerrient, by the Rev^vP^gh, Huttpn, that IVft, jBijnetingham 
sbortJy, intended visiting.this towp for the purposp of dellvpting his very 
inter^tmg course pf lectures on the Eastern World, wa% received with 
great, apfdanse. , < , 

A vote of Uiaaks having been passed to the €hairrotwi, the meeting 
separated. 


Resolutions of the Meeting. 

Wolverhampton, 18th May, 1829. 

At a numerous and respectable Meeting of Merchants, Manufacturers, and other 
Inhabitants of this Town, called by the Constables in consequence of a Requi- 
quisition in | The Wolverhampton Chronicle’ of the 13th inst., for the Pur- 
pose^of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament against the Renewal 
of the hiast In^ia Company’s Monopoly : 


Joseph Pearson, Esq., in the Chair ; 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to : 

* 1.— That every monopoly in trade is highly impolitic, injurious, and con- 
trary to the proper object of all law—the public good. 

* 2.-— That tbe privilege of free intercourse with those countries which form an 
integral pai t of the Empire is tbe inherent right of British subjects. 

* 3.— 7*l^at tbe system of despotic government and commercial monopoly 
maintained by the East India Company is pregnant with tbe most serious and 
ext^s^ eyijs : while it operates as a positive loss to the revebue ^ tends to per- 

mtttyrfeAasemeaf of the Natives of India i piralws, in a great 

Kingdom*! by 

f »"•> it« wliolo lorritory (with the ex- 

th^^hi.n.p tile coastj ; ftt the *ame time, it prohibits all access to 

t^'^uS (spopolatioti tAiMherimounting 

rwTww! ■“ 1814, although 

^ j ottttocles, has succeeded beyond tbe most sanguine 

6xpec(8tions j and, were thf emsting restrictions abolished, the fertile soil of 
In^a, yjelfUnj all tl^e productions of the tropics in endlew orofusion, wpuld 
pimtbe'ekiljanged by its inhabitants, to a bqundli^^^t, fdi’g dtlt’ .manufac' 
;''#hei‘eDy empfoytnent would be glvep to cSir, niechamcB> 

agriculture would flourish, and^ a vast Incfcl^ the revenue bf the 

'■ a.^l^iiat by engrossing tW whole of the trade to^China^,^(by^^h 0^ 
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5>T~'iJ']i^in.Qvdw to Cftrrir isto effbct Uwi. num^^ilK 

these re.lricaon8, (indepe^tly of 

”£?* ^**?*®'SWt ^ould sefiqrea to EoglMunetuind tbe 

conntrY oi^q^ to ^eif ^nerj^ira An^ escainj^^, It e\4a4iit''’<hir ««' ^^n- 

t^OTJduce io tite improyemirtltfWfthe’Nlititw, 
(now eoerrftted by inddknce 4<jd debased by aopprstition,) in ei^udhtir 
neOts of cmllsation, promoting industry, and conferring inteUigenoe aiiS Jiiiow*- 
ness ottL miUjona of oor feUonr-croatnres. ® «««wig»ce ana mtpf^ 

» 7,~-:^r^»ddd#ibgl^ long cominoed agonfekig distress Of our manufec- 
turers and artisans (owingfo tbp stagnation of trade), weans notoniy jusHfied, tot 
imperiously failed upon, to solicit Parliament to adopt the most effective iea- 
surts for onf present relief and future wtelfare. '>7 

* 8.— TliAt It'U the opinion of this meeting, that it is liot Ae mamifacthrihg 
and cotnmercSal interests alone, which are aggrieved by the odious monopoly oi 
the East India Company, but the landed proprietor, ship-owner, wOOligrower, 
and every tax -payer in tfie Kingdom; and that all will be essentially beueftted 
by the attainment of its abolition. 

‘ 9.— That for these reasons, petitions to both Houses of Parliament be pre- 
sented, praying that at the earliest practicable period they will direct their attention 
to these great and serious evils, by effectually removing aU restrictions and re- 
storing the public to their legitimate rights, under such regulations as will best 
accord with the safety and permanence of the empire at large. 

‘ IG.—Tha^a Committee be appointed to carry these Resolutions into effect. 
To conalst pf 

The Chairman, 

Messrs. Briscoe Messrs. Weaver Messrs. R. Jones 

W. Tarratt Rogers Dixon 

Coleman Shaw Wynn 

Lewis W. Walker Joa. Walker, 

Four of whom shall have power to act, with the privilege of adding to their 
number ; and that Mr. Hallen be appointed Treasurer and Secrethrj’. ’ 

* 11. — That a subscription be entered into for the purpose of defraying th6 ne- 
cessary expenses. 

* 12. — ^'fhat the petition to the House of Lords be presented by tbe IVfarquU of 
Lansdowne ; and that to the House of Commons by tne Members fortlid County. 

* 13. — ^That these Resolutions.be advertised in **TheWoWevbajnptonChronic][e,‘’ 

"Am’sBiminghm Gazette, " “TheStaMslmAkHiser, 'iii^‘%(jkk ” 

and likewise in The Oriental Herald;’" and that a thousand copies he printed 
and circulated.' ^ 

. Jos. Pf.abson, Chairman. 

The Chairman, having left the chair, Mr. R. Jones was called thereto ; and 4?n 
tlie Motion of Mr. Ward, seconded by Mr, Wynn, a vote of thanks to Mr., ^ear- 
son, for his able conduct, was unanimously agreed to, . . , 
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to find a merket for the produce of his skill and industry, and when British 
artisans, in almost every branch of trade, are suffering the severest privations 
from wauto/ frpm mt l•e<^viI]^g it fair , 

it beconies the duty of all men who have Ae welfare of fhefr countty at nfeaH; 
respectfully, but earnestly, to call tie' atlentidli of PdlKaoient to this important 

subject. . r - J vt.' i ‘ 

* 3.-- That theT2a«teni' WbVWf 'affords a 'field for the consumntion of British 

producU^^d Hritihh maintrfUcWWB* id \thich there aa^ 410 mssigoible limits, . 

vided llbi» d!dAbilHlbe’<ihdeV««drfcli‘Wbat Is calied-H^cw rather ^scaited^he ./ifee 
trader hotr Hbodrs, Wcio ^ 

‘ as Mg*rds British India, it j8,.aftUj^«onsolatipatbat th^.Cj^ifteT 

grantedito,Ui0,Eaat India Company wiy expire^ , ia, thp year 1334, when it «.fer- < 
vently hoped, ,t(ha.r©ac^nl of a monopoly so partial and pi^prnssive will be resisted 
by the ^arJiniweat of the United Kingdom, sq far \e^i ipi British dominerce is 

‘ 5.--^iat this may be effected, and would pfoducC tbbmost iniportauft bencfitt 
to the Rritisli nation, without any injury to the Company itself,’ as it IS 'allowed' 
that the Company is a loser by its trade, that its'(le])t« have been progressively 
increasing year after 3 *ear, even before the renewal of the Charter in .1313, and 
from that period to the present. * 

* 6.— ^’hat China presents to the British merchant a market of stiU greatorj im- 
portance than British India, from its superior industry, wealth, and pppiilatioti, 
and that it appears most unaccountable that a trade with that country shouhl be 
carried on in foreign ships while, it is refused to British, a sufferance not pnly iOi 
opposition to the best interests, but in violation of the just rights, of British 
subjects, and most galling to the feelings of a British merchant. 

* 7 . — a free trade' with China, notwithstanding the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in ah interoonrse M'itli that people, would be highly beneficial to British 
commerce ib general, and in an eminent degree to that branch of it, thd iron 
trade, which is carried on so extensively in this town anti neighbourhood ♦, that 
this is manifest from the fact of British iron being now in fair demand, andiat 
a fair price, in tlie small but rising settlement of Kingapoie, whilst at Calcutta , 
the market is overstocked. That in the year 1827, British India was supplied, 
and chiefly through tlie free trade, with no less than 17,127 tons of British i'rpn, 
while the East India Company supplied China, having twice its population and 
four tipaes its wealth and industry, witli no more than 1,973 tons. 

* 8.— That from'a refurn’of the number of ships cleared out from the different 
ports in the United Kingdom for British India, specifying their tonnage, and dis- 
tinguishWlhc ships' belonging to, or chartered by, the East India Company from 
those of privafe merchants, it appears that since 1813 — when a free trade waa < 
partially ofleneki— the tonnage has been considerably in favour of tlie private 
merebaht ; from this' fact, if a really free trade with India and China united were 
permitted,' the advantages arising to British commerce, would be incalculable. 

‘ 9. — Tiiat fhiv Meeting has viewed with unmixed satisfaction the efforts already 
made, and now making, in the great commercial cities and towns of Uie King- 
dom tp, procure a free intercourse with the Eastern World, and fervently hopes 
that thiJr ^o^d examjde'ivill be universally followed, the eftd b^in^ So re^onable 
and just, and ro essentially necessary to the prosperity of the country. 

‘ 10.— TbaVpetitionseuibodj’lrig tnc foregoing Re^olutioris b^preRcntetl' Do both 
Houscs'bf Tfti:liitfiient; pi*aying them to remove? those obstacles teour Interdouwe 
with the' EMstetti Woi44 which how* exist, to th^ seriopi injury of British cem- 
mcrce 'Safi national prosperity. ’ ' , < * u[ ’ . , > t . 

‘ U.'^hat those Resoitotiotia be inserfed iit ‘f.^ris/aBirmiitgliftin Gazette/' 


and “ Tb© Wolverhampton Chronklfi^’ 


rMr,^ baying left tW 
' Wa*fd<»^ Ono uR^ipioqsly r 
condcfl V JIE V- ttean-Tlhat 
W. L|igh:,,fet lij 



fey liis'^inj^^M in fa^in^ thy cj^,' 
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pETITipNg -jiHD PAALUMEyf ON Wn«» 

- < Inpia' 4-Nd”Chin4, ,, ^ 

< u • House of LojTjJp, Tuesday, 15^, 

The Marcfuis of 3 Um«bow»e said, that he tO precept io iheir, 
Liordships A pctitMMi ft*oin ttH>thfe^€oi]ifnercialand'mBiiuJftctuiinff inter^atf*^ 
)f the second town in the empire on this iinponant(8iil>ject. He hoped 
hat he shroidd i^cCeive for a ftew moments the indul^rehce of their Lord- 
ihips while he stiated the general object of the petition, dnd while he 
called their Ivoraships’ attention to that great question of e^tretfie and 
pressing impbrfance to which the petition referred, and ’in' the dehlslbn 
jf which the petitioners, and all the other great manufacturing interc^r 
)f this country, were so deeply involved, and which, in fact, involved tue 
iiterests of the vvhole einpire. The petitioners prayed that t^ir tord- 
ihips would take into their early consideration the expediency of opening 
ihe trade to the East Indies; and that they would also consider at tli6 
same time the expediency (»f imposing such ’limitations upon the trade as 
night be consistent with the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
his country; that they would refuse to renew the present charter of the 
East India Company when its period for renewal arrived ; and more es- 
pecially that their Lordships would seriously consider whether the public 
interests of this empire would not be benefited and promoted by remov- 
ing the limitations which at present restricted the trade between this ‘ 
L'ountrv, the East Indies, and China. He (the Marquis of Lansdowite) 
ivas not about to enter at large into the consideration of this great quea- 
[ion at this time. He knew that it was one which must necessarily very 
soon eiigage their Lordships* attention. He rose only on this occasion 
to lay before their Lordships a petition, expressive of the feelings and 
sentiments of a large portion of the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terest of this country — feelings and sentiments which, he might justly 
say, they only expressed in common with the great majority of the people- 
of this empire. He could not, however, refrain from stating his opinion, ‘ 
that if their Lordships meant to discharge their duty as legislators of ' 
empire, they would at the earliest possible period apply themselvoAlo a 
preliminary inquiry into the various important considerations which im<. 
mediately arise out of this mutter : that inquiry could not be deferred to 
a distant period, and the sooner it was commenced the better ; for their 
Lordships must be prepared to pronounce a deftnite opinion npon this 
vast and important question in the course of a few years. They would 
have to decide upon matters connected with the happiness and involving 
the prosperity or this country, and the principles of the British Cmisti- 
tution. They would have to pronounce a dccisipn upon these, and vai'iou^ . 
other matters which were connected witli all the principles 0 / igovern- ' 
ment and commerce, and upon questions which essentially inyafyed tho 
happiness and welfare of this empire. It had not often'-^indeed, he might 
say that it had n^rer, iihppctifled before, and it would probablv never 
happen J^ain, that their Lordships would find it necessary, m oeficidmg 
upon orttrqfi'e'stloTQ, not t6 determine it alone, but to determine every 
principle JiqrfMClcd wlth.^e goVetfifil^t tmd Corbibetce, iifid fesSentially 
involvij^ ana pr^j[ienty, m tlljj'f pippjiit^j^ And. tl^^i 

be called upph, tp; ^0 iparp , especially respect djplant interests and 
countrio8jAyfcidl*tcwd not be brought fairiy under their consideratibn 
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ndthout immeiiMriiidtitt^ (Ol tbe pm of their Lovdsh^s ia order to 
tiaolklci tbom to form a 6/aad proper judgment upoa a mh 

gfeftt,i|»mraou^t, and viat importance. be(le«a fromiwlmt 

had said* thathe (Lordliaol^wne) ww not iiiHen^le hr the dha^ties 
connected with this qtie8tion«and He certaihly did not tnnaaioft th3s*occa- 
sion to call upo» the. nobife Duke (WeBingion) an^ noble Loril^BUen- 
hofougfli) oppouite^ to declarh at present ipiyi decided opinion qs to the 
itttentkMM of hia Majesty’s Miitistera-rc^rdin^ <the finld a^ustment of 
this question. He would not only not call upon them to do so now ; but 
on the contrary, he would ex|»eaa a hope that they would nnt atate any 
thin^ like a rash or hastjr opinion on thin subject, fte should not con- 
sider himself justified in calling upon the noble Duke to. do so. He 
would confess, that whatever peculiar bins his (the Marquis of Lnns- 
downe^s) mind might have in respect to this question* his own sense of 
the extreme and immense difikulticfi connected with.it wmildTestrain 
him from iwonouncing any deckled opinion upon it, until he had. been 
able to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all its'bearsngsiandall 
its merits, and until, at a later period, he could approach to. the cousidera'. 
tion of the question in a riper state of mind, which would enable him to 
arrive at a proper decision upon it. He trusted that tlieir Lonlships and 
his Majeety^s Ministers would also devote tlieir minds to a full considera- 
of tliis subject, in order to enable them to decide properly respect- 
ing a question which involv«l not alone the protpetity off the commerce 
and manufactures of England, and which not omy immediately involved 
every principle of our government and constitution at home, but which 
alao involved eveij consideration of duty and humanity ; for they must 
feel 4hat, ill deciding on this question, they would be (letermining the 
fate of sixty millions or eighty millions of people, whoso mtcrcsts, by a 
strange dispensation of Providence, had become inseparably connec^d 
with our own, and whose future career in civilisation and prosperity 
uxmld materially depend upon the wisdom of the decision which their 
LordAipi should then make. Looking, therefore, at the difficulty and 
vast importance of this question, he should not wish to call for auy de- 
ckled opinien respecting it from the noble Duke aud the noble Lord 
opporite ; but lie should wish to tknow from the noble Duke what was 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Government as to the best course of con- 
ducting the preliminar}^ inquiry previous to the period whep the House 
would' be caliod upon to decide tliis question. He wal« anxious to know 
la whalj manner bis Majesty’s Ministers would propose. to^ oofidiwt that 
laonkry. He was desirous to know whether or not it was the uitention 
of 'his MajesiVs Gorernment to propose the appoin^tment of iVfCOinmiUee 
of their Lordships to investigate all the matters e^mneettid wiBblhe ques- 
tion, with, a view to obtain for their Lordahips aooh evidenoefiUid tnfor- 
matioWaO' might direct their ipdgaoeuts in pronouudng a finaltfecisiiDn 
upondt. He (the MarquU of Lansdbwne) would take*thot lopportunity 
to<fit4ie, that whatever might be the eourse which hie. Govern- 
menthad determined to pursue on this subjeet, he wouM qot tdlow this 
session of iParliatneBi to closet without moving for doottn(kit»‘4nd evi- 
dents the subject, ais be knew \hU » gresi^ wai of itkae would neofs- 
aarily elapsc' before they oouldbp priipuce^ iheir 

i^dsbips as w;eB himseHuWonldhoiaiaBioubttb itm^'Waelb docnmenls 
ibddvbefm theitn by the < next aesnim^/syhedJtlilv wcriild iimcei-* 

sndl^'CFodte ^uniler theit ooosideintikai.biitimasidbvehitd^necteSaiyv^ ^ 
andnii|ipbltwcd^>Ui«t.>th^ 
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obtain all tke uifeifiaation vrhich they could iKtssibly nrofciufey^aiid that 
every docnn^nt at ftU connected with it shbuld he produced^ pli£«d 
before' thear for 4heir guidance and instruction. At present^ wUhoot 
offerinMh opiHwn of .hwdwn upon this shbjed^ which He shotdd posW 
pone tiu thepenott artired wh^ their Lordships should He ctdled upon 
toptdndance their judgro^t upon it, he I felt it hlS duly to call their 
Lordships’ atte^iou to this petition, which expressed a most decided 
opinion as to tlie impolicy, of continuing the existidg restrlotioaa upon 
the trade with Iiuua and Ghiita. He was sure that the intportanoe of diO 
subject of this petition, hnd4he high station and weiglit of the pedtioners, 
would recommend their petition to their Lordships* attention. More* 
over, when their Lordships recollected that this petition expressed the 
opinions and feelings of the great commercial and manufacturing com- 
munity in this country, and that it expressed the feelings of the hrst and 
leading thwn in the British empire, he was sure they would give to it the 
most serious attention. He was well aware that the most extravagant 
expectation® had been raised in the country. Those expectations had 
arisefn out of the depressed circumstances of the country, which induced 
persons to look out anxiously for any opening, any new avenue, in which 
to embark their pr<merty and employ their capital. The petitioners stat^, 
that the opening of the trade to India would be calculated inorc than any 
thing else to raise the manufactures and trade of this country to that 
prosperity from which they had fallen; and fie was sure that, under such 
circumstances, the petition would meet with their Lordships* attentive 
consideration. 

Lord ELLRKBOaouGii could assure the noble Marquis, that hisMajesty'a 
Government felt equally with the noble Manmis the extreme imjaurtance 
of the subject to which he had adverted. He could further assure the 
noble Marquis, that, from the day on which he (Lord EUenborough) had 
been appointed to the office which he at present tilled, this ctuestion bad 
been the constant object of his thoughts, and that from the very first day 
he entered upon the discharge of his official duties, he (Loid 
l)oroiigh) had taken measures for the purpose of obtaiulng the fullest in- 
formation on the subject, which should be laid before the House at the 
proper period. He would further assure the noble Marquis, that Ms 
Majesty’s Government would not form any opinion on this subject withs. 
out being in possession of the most ample information respecting it, awl 
without giving to the question the most deliberate consideration. . It only 
remained for him to state, in reply to the question of the noble Marquisv 
that he was not prepared to state on the part of his Majesty’s Govern^ 
mciit the precise course liu which the inquiry that may be necessary, re* 
garding thib queadtm ^all be conducted. 

The petition was then read at length, and ordered to lie on thft tabloi ’ 

Lord CiiLTiioitex paresented a similar petition from the Memtevs oi 
the Ohainber ^60 Cotninerce and Manufactores in the town df Birtniag^ 
ham. Tte nohk Lord expressed his concurrence in Uife prayer of the 
petition I bttt^ after wha(t hw fallen from h» iiol)k Friend, be should not 
trouble the Hcxase \rUh anT.obecrvatioils upon theiSuUecty ittrther tiuin to 
express « hope that. hio> Misty’s Mibistera wduld beialive to the great 
importance. aiuL vast^dnagtiifeude of thig questioa. Me oonefired that the 
opening of thmtrade;f;bindia.iiiotddhe4^du(4ive of 4he greatest hentdfl 
to thesebipire at«lav|f«p and tte preseKt rwtrkctioBauponihilt tn^ iverei 
dctriniental to . nfa iXMtmflctnrtiig k&veit^ this'Cdw^ 
try, whil&.they McntprodUctioh of aaaB^qgnattidieiiefits to the East Indi» 
Company itself. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
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Hqdm of Commons, Tuesday, 12. 

Mr. W. Whitmo»e presented a petition from the raerotw^ts^ manu- 
facturers, and others; M^mhers of the Chamber of fiJummewe of Man- 
chester, proying that the, trade to India and China may he ^ 04 vn opeur 
—Laid oa ih'e» tablel and to he printed. 

Mr. LiTTLEToit presented^ a similar petition from the Chamber of 
Commeree of the Potteries, in Staffordshire, a district containing 70,000 
inhabitants.— Laid oil the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. H. Davis presented a petition to the s«ime effect from the banters, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the city of Bristol and its vicinity. — 
Laid on the table, and to be printed. 

$ir J. Grapam presented two petitions of the like nature from the 
city of Carlisle ana the town of Cockermouth. The former peiitioners 
also complained of the weight of taxation and the high price of bread,— 
Laid on the tabic, and to l)c printed. 

Mr. HusKinsoN said, that althouj^h, from a consideration of the para- 
mount importance of the subject to which the petition he was about to 
present related, and out of courtesy to those honourable Members who 
were most deeply interested in discussions upon the trade between this 
country and India, he had thought it his duty to give notice ye.sterday 
that he should this day present the pclition he held in his hand, yet he 
had not the Ica.st intention of anticipating now the discussion which, 
pursuant to notice given by his honourable friend the Member for 
Bridgenorth, would be brought forwaul on Thursday. At the same time, 
he feit that he should not be doing justice to his constituents who had 
put this petition into his hands, if lie did not state the grounds on which 
they approached this House. It would be in the recollection of many 
hooourable Members, that in 181il the Charier of the East India Com- 
pauy was renewed. On that occasion, a full and extensive inquiry pre- 
ceded the renewal of the Charter, — an inquiry which was called for by 
petitions from merchants, from manufacturers, and, indeed, from almost 
all elass^ of the community, praying that tliey might be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the trade with British India, of wliich trade the East India 
Company were in the exclusive possession. It was not necessary for him 
to say much as to the result of that inquiry ; and yet he must remind 
honourable Members, that on tliat occasion those who Iiad spent the 
greater part of their lives in India — men of the greate.st intelligence and 
disccfnment-r-were called upon to give evidence upon the subject. And 
when he spoke of those who hud spent their lives in the Service of the 
East India Company, let him be allow'cd to observe, that no, service had 
been more fertile in men of talent than this service had been. .It, might 
be necessary to mention, that in tliat inquiry the late Mr. Charles Grant 
and Sir 7'homas Monroe — gentlemen w hose opinions were entitled to the 
greatest respect— gave evioence which went to this point,— namely,, that 
it would be^ impossible, whatever freedom of trade might be permitted 
between this country and India, to produce any extension ofi tradq. 
Ihese igentlemen sts^ed, that the wants of the people of India were so 
few and so simple, that their habits had been so long formed, and that 
the. whole of their, private, as well as their social existence, so, com- 
pletely controlkd by tlieir religious feelings^— that, for these reasons, 
any.attempt to introduce among them those comforts and cpnveniencics 
whnth British commerce might afford,>woul,d;be totally unavailing, and 
that los6 and disappointment must be tUo inevitable result to those wdm 
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should attemj)t. He Bid mean to state their precise words ; 

but he thoiijifhr honourable lMei«ber$ would affreo that a^fAir 

repr^eentatto^ of the opidittorf hxpr^gedi by Mf. Charles Grant aa*«ir 
Thomas Moiiroe. ll wae stated,, that the whole history of ftidia con- 
firmed this vievv of the subject. Those opimorts^ then, muat have had 
great wfajrht.with the Parliaineiit, comintf they (Ud frmn the hiffhost 
living' authomtw» and seemlp#* also, to be supported by the history of 
past times ; but the ans>yei?.cij|lj^.merchant8 and manufacturers Great 
Britain to these opinions was— Tict us make the experiment at<our own 
cost and at our own risk j let U3 try what may be done fiy a class pf idie 
most ingenious, the most industrious, and the most enterprising mpp, in 
attempting to overturn the prejudices and habits of this peoxdc.' The 
Legisiatpre partly listened to this appeal; the ti'ade was partly tj^hrown 
open, and, the experiment, therefore, had been partially made. ’ Many 
o])stacles, however, many serious difficulties, were thrown in the ivaV of 
these parties, who knew nothing of the country — who were allowed to 
form no establishments there — wlio had no agents there, and were subject 
to many otherr discouraging and troublesome regulations, into the detail 
of which he would not then enter. It was on tlic Ist of April, 1814> that 
the commerce with India was thus partially tlirown open^ so that we had 
now the experience of fifteen years l)y which to judge of this experiment. 
This was a space of time whicli, in the life of an individual, hardly ter- 
minated the period of infancy, but which, when considered with refer- 
ence to the commercial intercourse between two great and distant quarters 
of the uwld, might be coubidered as little more than the hour of birth. 
What, however, had (without entering into details) been the result of this 
c.xperinient ? Why, in the year 1814, our eximrts to the countries cast 
of the Cape of Good Hope amounted to something more than 1,600,000/. 
In the last yeftr, they amounted to 5,800,000/. (//ear, hear.) So that 
here they found that a commerce had risen, under so many obstacles, 
from the insignificant suin of 1,600,000/. to 5,800,000/., which waS equal 
to oiie-cighth of the whole of the exports of tliis country to all parts* of 
the world. The experiment had been beneficial, also, to the snapping 
interests of the country. In 1818, there were employed in the trade'^vith 
India 28,000 tons of British shipping. In 1828, no less than 109,()00‘tons 
were employed. He thought, therefore, that the views of our merchants 
and manufacturers had been completely realised. (Hear, hear.) It had 
been stated, before this period, that the returns from England were habi- 
tually made in the precious metals, and that the commerce with India 
must, therefore, necessarily be confined, on account of the small amount 
of the returns we were able to make. This experiment^ hovrever, had 
effected U total change. The commerce was not now limited by the 
small returns we dould make, those returns being almost entirely In the 
precious metals; hut the difficulty now was to find returns from India to 
Europe. (Hear, hear.) A very material consideration, theiefore, iU the 
vievv of tMs now was, how far the trade would not be restrained 

by the difficulty of procuring returns from India. The’petitieuerB like-^ 
wise stated^ thkt this extension' of commerce hud affheted not merelwour 
inauiifaclturesp but that it held included the mineral wealth of the king- 
dom; und that there had’ been large exports of iron, copper^ and of other 
articles uf u sithilar kind. The ^Itioners, however, comjrAaiiied of v^nt 
of returns, Qud stutediwdiwafiforded the best retui^n. ' The potltfonera 
remiested the special attln^^ of thOHOiiw to that part df the IMde 
with the East wliicli 4rhs *€Wriedbon with China; It waa obvious; that 
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iHfWfevar poljti^fal r^on^ whatever^ circumstances connected Ivilh the 
Odvemment w Iiifiia, might hear upon the int^ptirte hefWcen this 
country and our J)Osse8iioii8 in India, there weriej ho istiidt speciaf consi- 
deratitfni with respect to our intercourse with OhW. Eitcept fbr poli- 
tical reasons, China onght not to be excluded A'om intercourse tfith this 
country. The commerce with China, however, was exclusively monopo- 
lised by the East India Company; and, if that monopoly wete retained, 
It must he not on political considerations, but for some other reasons! 
The petitioners complained — and he thought with something like reason 
—that the House, when in 1813 it greatly relaxed the restrictions on the 
trade with India, took the same opportunity, whether intentiontdly or 
inadvertently — he thought inadvertently — of drawing tighter the Com- 
pany’s monopoly of commerce with China. This part of the subject the 
petitioners wished particularly to be brought before the House, because 
a remedy might be applied to it before the expiration of the Company’s 
Charter. {Hear, hear.) To make this part of the subject intelligible, 
he must state, that all the Charters granted by the Crown prior to that 
of King William, contained a clause, that, if the trade so monopolised 
were found to be disadvantageous to the Crown, the Charter might be 
terminated on two years’ notice. Afterwards, when the Charter was 
granted by Parliament, it a\tis granted for periods of twenty or twenty- 
one years ; but there was always somc^ regard paid to the British con- 
sumer, and to the people of this country, especially in the article of tea. 
By reference to the Act of 1715, the House would see what checks and 
securities had been provided by the Legislature. That Act, in order that 
the quantity of tea might always be sufficient for the consumption of 
Great Britain, and in order to keep the jirice of that article on an equality 
with the price of it in neighbouring countries, made a provision that, in 
case of such inequality in price being manifest an<l considerable, the 
Lords of the Treasury should be at liberty to grant a license to any other 
persons whom they might think proper, to import tea from the Continent 
of Europe, for the purpose of producing an approximation of the prices. 
Thus, then, there was a power of keeping down the price of tea; and 
this provision lasted until 1813, when it was enacted, that no persons 
other than the East India Company, or persons having the license of the 
Company, should be allowed to import tea from any place to the United 
Kingdom. The result of this had been a considerable change in the 
price of tea in this country. Tea on the Continent sold for little more 
than half the price it fetched here ; and, when the Lords of the Treasury 
were called upon, as they had been called upon, to grant a license to 
others to import tea from the Continent, they found that the power was 
taken away from thean, and that the monopoly was exclusively in the 
Company. In another part of the petition, with respect to the trade 
with China, there was a very singular complaint, stated, that all 
foreign sliips, and all subjects of foreign countries, were tillowcd to carry 
on trade with China with the productions of this country, and from the 
ports of this country, and to go from China, with their return cargoes, 
to any part of the world but Great Britain. Now the merchants and 
the shiimwfiers of this country did tiiink it extremely hard that they alone 
should be excluded from a trade in which the did not partici- 

pate, and by. their admission to which the Company consequently could 
not, be, in the least degree injured. {Hew, heair.) . He helioved that, m 
the last year, eleven ships of the United States camO into the Thames, 
were loaded with goods of this country, and carried them to China; 
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wliere^^ a verwprofiuble tji^y wgait with th«k ratum 

carf(oes,Uitf»y,JB^t 91 the world tliey pleasea-rex^c^pl^, of <;QU^e» thii 
country. It m& mHr huauhatiug, t;o. our pride and. to our good 
that Epgli^H piirm sl^ottld be excluded £row thia tr«d(^i not becauso tbS 
exclusion Wpa a benent t« the pountry,.but merely becauae they bajapeued 
to be English abms, and b«W^ they, Wcned to b,e navigated by 
English sH|ye,ct8. Wear, haar,) . In the Committee, nn Foreign Trade 
of the l^u^e of Lords, some years ago, and also in the Committee on 
Foreign Trade of, tWs House, some years ago, this subject was adverted 
to, and it vyae admitted that no prejudice could result to the strictest 
monopoly of the Comp^any from allowing British shipping, navigated by 
British seamen, to engage in this ti-ade with China. On all these points. 
thc petitioners claimed the attention of the House; and, though he had 
not entered fully into the petition, he thought that he had stated enough 
to ensure to the petitioners the favourable consideration of tlie House. 
{f/ear, lie was sure that he had said enough to convince the 

House, that the experience of fifteen years proved that extensive pros- 
pects wqrc opening to us. There were other considerations wliich the 
petitioners, as merchants and manufacturers, did not press now. There 
were grounds far higher than commercial considerations to he weighed 
in reviewing this subject.^ Improvement in civilisation, the increase of 
ihc comforts, the exaltation of the moral character of the people pf 
India — these claimed the operation of all the means which commerce 
and intercourse with Europeans would atford towards the attainment of 
&nch important objects. ^ They must not forget, that they held India by 
conquest ; and, recollecting that, it was their duty to atone for past ana 
present faults by extending these benefits to the people of Indio. As 
they stimulated them to iiulustry, they would create in them the desire 
of new enjoyments ; and, in proportion as they increased their enjoy- 
ments, in the same proportion they would raise them in the scale of 
moral worth. If India were to be a permanent possession^ it must he 
made permanent by consulting the happiness of the millions of people 
there, and, by consulting that, they would consult, also, the prosperity 
and the power of this country. These were the considerations on whicn 
he recommended the petition to the House ; and he begged now, after 
thanking the House for the attention with which he had been listened to, 
to observe, in conclusion, that his constituents were unanimous in their 
feeling on this subject, j 

Mr Baring did not mean to detain the House many minutes. No 
doubt, when they considered that the happiness of millions was involved 
ill the settlement of this question, the commercial part of it sank into 
comparative insignificance. He merely rose to suggest to his honourable 
friend, tlie Chairman of the East India Company, that if a measure were 
introduced to remedy Uvc evil complained of with respect to the trade with 
China, and from China to other countries, the general question would be 
met with: much better feeling. There could be nO' reason why our 
ships should be^ e«citided. from a trade which was opea to every other 
country. , , 

Mr. AsTbli Said hie ahotdd trouble the House with very’fewwordB. 
He had no doubt that' the petitbwors believed all they stated to be true. 
But at thoaatn^^tame hoi wa$ convinced that the House would not rdy 
upon the belief 'Of the petitioners, or form any opitiioU<m the subject, 
until they had ’before tiictft'the eonnter-statement. The question of the 
trade with China cotrid not^ bff tae^rated frOm the othey parts of the 
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' ^stkwi? Arid !t« filttlwl he shettlilfelfi^isch^lfhffWdaty, if he lent 
him9f)f to « committal «n tma* fait of a tjuestioti' ^Ich a material 
-poMtin the eonsideritiOti Of He '^oaldlidfiiJe one of the 

facta atated hy the rijaiW hoWOumble gentleman, in order the House 

might see that ifmight he true that the others did not rest on better 
grounds. The right honouraHe gentleman had told them tliat the ship, 
’ping employed m 1813 in the trade with India, amounted to 28,000 tons 
and thht it now amounted to 109,000 tons, leaving^ to he ranposed that 
the private trading had produced the increase. jBut the shipping thus 
employed was that of the Company alone ; and, the Custom-house beino- 
destroyed by fire, it could not bo ascertained what the amount of private 
' shipping had been. In 1815, however, the private shipping amounted to 
79,000 tons, and in 1824, it was no more : so that we had not found the 
beneficial results of the experiment. The right honourable gcnt^iman, 
‘too, had made a stateirfeiit respecting the exports ^ but he had quitwor- 
gotteii to say anything about the imports. This was .not Jhe proper 
mode of dealing with an important question; and he did hope that the 
House would suspend their judgment until regular and authentic docu- 
ments were brougljt before them. The time for considering the question 
was not yet arrived. The riglit honourable gentleman had stated, tliat 
he thought that there wouH be but one opinion as to the propriety of 
opening the trade to the East Indies. He (Mr. Astell) presumed to think 
that the right honourable gentleman’s views on this subject were erro- 
neops; and he only asked the House to wait for adequate informa- 
‘ tion before they came to any decision on the sulyect. He wished tlie 
House to suspend their judgment, until they received that in^rniatioii 
which he as much desired as any man that they should obtain.* 

Sir C. Burrell rose for the purpose of corroborating what his ri^ht 
' honourable friend had stated with regard to the article of tea, which, in 
■ consequence of the excessive tax which had been imposed on it in 
this country, was sold here at double the price at which it was sold on 
. the Continent. At the present unfortunate time, when all the poorer 
classes were distressed, and when the price of beer, in consequence of 
‘ the very heavy tax on corn, was so high that the poor man could not get 
it, he thought the House, when the question came regularly under dis- 
' cussion, ought to look attentively to tiic subject, and endeavour to give 
to the people of this country their necessary beverage of tea at a loner 
rate than that for which they could now obtain it. With respect to the 
' shipping interest, it certainly did appear a very hard case, that British 
’ ’merchants were not allowed to do that which foreign rfierchants were 
' ^crrtiitted to do — to export their manufactures to China. He was parti- 
' c^larty aware of the great delicacy attending the question of the trade 
With China ; but still he thought that an adequate nrningeraent should be 
' madq for opening the trade with China. 

• ^ Geueral GascoYxNE could not allow the petition to He on the table 
without offering a few observations on the subject. The honourable 
member for Callington had suggested to the honourable Chairman of the 


* Yet Mr. Astell i* an enemy to a Free Preas in India : and generally votes 
.jtgainst all inquiry. The assertion now is, that * the proper time ift not come.’ 
, when it does come, tlie complaint will be that * the House is taken by surprise, 
or some other equally established fallacy. The suitors for justice .are always too 
early or too late in their inquiries ; the time present is never * the proper time 
In the eyes of those who oppose the demand. 
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into th^,con^ratwa the question of theagemag Ao t?aiesS China 
at an ^IierjpeOpftJha^t^ ex^ation of the premLohaner. H« {Ge- 


-Vn !S A«t.,«Ujfg«atiot. aa strongly m he 

could, a^^he msuld the India Couipany.wbetheri oonsiderW the 
WOO: Stdte of. the mennfaptiirinff on/4 . /• 


presenj ii«|re«ed 8tat§ of , the manufwturmg and sh*n>^ng iuteroL of 
i^r® relief vv^ore reouikd? 

Would not ft boon as the opening of the trade with come 

from mth .abettor grace now than to wait till it was forced from 
them He was strongly interested in this quesUon. and he thought It 
mconsiatent with (mmmon sense, and with common justice, that the shin- 
owners of pvery othe^ part of the globe should be permitted to pftrtici- 
pte m the proutable trade to China, and that English merchants should 
be alone excluded. He thought he need not call the attention of the 
^ouse to the present situation of the 8hip|)^g trade. Though he had 
been silent during the whole of the present Session on that suldect, be- 
cause he felt that there was no disposition on the part of the House to 
give relief, yet he was sorry to say, that the distress prevailing in the 
shipping trade was not less now than when he last called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject. Lapse of time had afforded no relief 
and the distress of the ship-owners was greater now than when he moved 
for a committee of inquiry into the state of the slupping interest, in the 
last session of Parliament. 


Sir G. Phillips could not perceive any incorrectness in the statement 
of the right honourable Member for Livcipool, as to the increase of ship- 

K which had taken place since the last renewal of the charter. The 
mrable pntleman, the Chairman of the East India Company, had 
referred to the private shipping in 1813 ; what that private shippmg was 
he could pot understand, for then there was no private trade l^ndia. 
He thought that the facts stated by the right honourable Member for 
Liverpool were incontrovertUile, anil fully bore him out an the correct- 
ness of the view he had taken. If the House would only bear in mind 
the great impediments which had existed with respect to commerce in India 
since the partial opening of the trade, the House would be surprised, not 
that so little in crease' had taken place in the trade, but that so much in- 
crease had. The amount of cotton goods manufactured and coHon twist, 
exported to India and Ch|na within the last year, was 2,000,000/. sterling. 
Notwithstaiid^ the monopoly of the East India Company, the manu- 
factures of this country had been sent out there, not through tl^e moans 
of the Company, but by private traders. He was perfectly convinced 
that t,be most^ sanguine expectation might be entertained for the future 
extension of tb^' tra^e between this country and India, particularly jn the 
article of co^tqp^,if, Instead of^ opposing dilficnlties to the settlement of 
the inhabitant^ or this country jn India, their settlement there was more 
encouraged., {Hear.) That was all that was wanted, in his opinion, to 
extend the l^de with India. {Hear^ hear.) The monopoly of the* East 
India Commny with respefct to the trade with India or with China would 
be tcrihlmlitdd at the expiration of the present charter, and then he was 
satisfied that ft very great extension of trade would take place — an exten- 
sion prlp^ch the nec^Sflfl^^ of , this country very much, wanted, ifJiear.') 

Mr. W. Whitmorb rose for the purpose of taking notice of ft remark 
which had heen made by tfi^ honourable Member for Galtington (Mr. 
Baring), stated, that it was the dhty of the Leglitlature of tnia Coun- 
try tO^niaftC the trade between' this cobntry and India subservient to the 
Oriental Herald, VoL 21, 2 > 
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int^vests of the po«r peopk of thoiatUr etmobj. He iroubl be prepared 
to mtiktmit fatty oa a fiitnre occasion that the intecesteof the tv$^ coan, 
triea were <Jie same. 

Mr. AsTliLfi wished to reply to an observatida which had* been made 
by the ri^ht honourable Member for Liverpool on the subject of tea. He 
would take on himself the onus of denying the justice of that statement 
The right honourable gentleman had stated that tea was much cheaper 
on the Continent than in this country; but the House sWid recollect 
that here the Government received a duty of 100/. per-cent, on tea j 
whilst, on the Continent, the article was free from any such tax. In 
'England, tea was an article of necessity, not of luxury j hut on the Cpn- 
tiuent its consumption was greatly neglected, and it passes, in commer- 
cial language, under the name of a drug. He would undertake to prove 
this to the satisfaction of the House— that tea, looking to its quality, and 
putting aside the tax imposed by Government, was not only not dearer 
in this country, but essentially cheaper and better than on the Continent. 
The quality of the tea never seemeu to be taken into consideration by 
honourable gentlemen ; and he would pledge himself to prove that, in 
point of quality, tea was not only not dearer here, but infinitelr cheaper 
and better than on the Continent.* 

Mr. Huskisson was sorry to prolong the present discussion, but he 
wished to advert to the observations made by the honourable Chairman 
of the India Company, on what had fallen from him in explaining the 
prayer of the petition to the House. The honourable Chairman in his 
first speech stated, that he, (Mr. Huskisson,) had omitted to lake into 
account the year 1815, in which there was a great amount of private 
shipping. The year 1816 was the first year* of the operation of tlm pri- 
vate trade : there was great excitement and great overtrading, and there- 
fore of all years, that was one from which a comparison oupt not to be 
drawn, The honourable gentleman accused him of making a very bold 
and unfounded assertion on the subject of tea. What he had said was, 
that the law which protected the British consumer of tea from being 
liable to pay a much higher price than the foreign consumer, by enabling 
the Lords of the Treasury to admit tea from the continent under their 
licence, was now repealed, and that, he thought, constituted no slight 
aggravation of the Last India Company’s monopoly. If the honour^Ie 
'gentleman thought that tea could be got much better and cheaper in this 
country than on the contiiient, would he have the goodness to do, what 
he and the East India Company alone could do — to grant to some of his 
(Mr. Huskisson’s) constituents licence to bring tea from the continent ? 

, J* licence, he (Mr. Huskisson) could assure the honourable 

.Member, that those very foolish persons, on whose behalf he presented 
the petition, would most cheerfully bring a very considerable portion of 
tM From the continent, {heaVf heaVy) ana would be ready to run the risk 
of having tea of cheaper price and superior quality sold by the East India 
Company. He knew nothing of the facts on this question, except what 
he had learned from persons competent to give him information, and 
'from what he knew to be the price current of tea in different parts of the 
He knew that at New York tea sold for one hau, Indepen- 
dently of duty, of the price it sold for here ; and he was also aware, that 


* We shall be curious to see how Mr. Astell will prove this : be must first 
DOT Up or burn all the * Price Currents ’ of Hamburgh and Rotterdam, or these 
will flatly contradict him. 
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the moet monstnmi teg^ilatidra^ by.>Mr]iio^lhe.(v!io)&«^eai of 
the liidia<iGempMiy/s monopoly was bounds k ivat nAobli»tkeifon the 
part of the Company not to put up any tea for sale uonl had'heen 
two yewre their storehouses. .. The result of this w^is a great detieriora- 
tion iqj fhe/quajlity; of the article, and an increase iaits price. 

Sir>0. PHiiiiiXva had taken puns to inquire from foreigners respeotbg 
the quality of their toa^ and they had all been as confident of the aiipe- 
rlority of their own tea os the honourable gentleman was of his tea. 

The petition, signed ^ by the merchants of Liverpool, and praying for 
the removal or re^rietjons in the trade between Great Britain, the JSast , 
Indies, and China, was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Huskisson presented a petition to the same effect, from Chprley, 
in Lancashire. 


[The interest attached to the Debate which follows, has induced us to give a 
verbatim and corrected report of it, from * The Mirror of Parliament,’ the only 
work which uniform^ gives verbatim reports of all that is said jn both Houses of 
the liCgUltttiTfe.] ' 

House of Coramons, Thursday, May 14. 

Mr. WoLRYCiiE Whitmore. — I rise to bring under the consideration of the 
House a motion, on the subject of the trade of this country with the East, of 
which I gave notice in the early part of the present Session. The subject b one 
of vast importance, and I may now add, that in this respect there is nohe that 
can be brought before the Legislature to compete with it ;~of such large moment 
is it, and so manifold and so involved are the considerations belonging to it, 
that I confess I feel almost appalled by its magnitude ; and were it not that of 
itself it is calculated to make a deep impression, not only on the minds of Mem- 
bers, but of the country in general were it not that the facts connected with 
it are striking and familiar, that the inferences from those facts are clear and 
inevitable, and the results of pcculi.ar promise ; 1 should very much apprehena 
. . . .1 .. :»■ c.io'lo tr» viewed. 


quRlitied than myseir, i reci convinccu, wu.itvrc. .uy ...-v 

fe*r they will be (nany, they will !« amply supplied and compensated duralg the 

present discussion. I shall proceed, witliout further preface, to enter 

^al subject I have undertaken to bring before the House; and with a to 

place it in » clenr a point of view as I am dble, I shall divide “J; 

into three several hciids— those heads which are pointed out m the 

notice for ‘ an Inquiry into the Trade between treat Britain, }]“ ^ast Into, 

and China.' I shall speak first of Great Britain, then of our Bast Indian pes- 

sessions, and lastly of China. It is necessary to allude to ^ 

erst place, because every man who look.s at the condition of 

present, or who has regarded it for the last eight or ten years, 

Jhat to a certain degree its prosperity is precarious, and that 
cessary to ascertain by what meana we can '“'PT"’'® 
them fuller development, and how far it is possible 
derabledegreo, if not altogether to obviate, the periods of 
haveatwrtain intervals constantly reciimd in our 
I am convinced, if we look thia sub^t fairly m the to, ’*;® 
inittheroeanaofaUeviating, if not of removing, ®»“*‘ 

Tht present ii not an occasion on which it is desirable, or perhaps 
ento? to an «»»ination of those causes , 1 ^ emlvmS “d 

that there is in the country a vast amount of capital seeking employment, ana 
rcdlidng W cJmtSnTprofits to the lowest ebb, combined with ^ enormoiw, 
a giganfic^werSf^oduction in the manufacturing Si 

tion; ttie psrt of Biyoy®®^®!"*"* “’® by wlacli diittess may be 

2 P 2 
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I#t tb^re be' a lairger ^d’Opened for the etaptofinaiUli o<< rSfiUai^aBd 
Ibrtfae ventof Rmnafnctures, atui a gre«t national benem vUllM^ktfeorai^iU^ 

I am also broufht to the coneideratjoii of this ettfa§eet by toe tarO ciitutm* 
stances aiflectlng us at this moment. Looking at stats of Ifelask^ altibowrh 
1 am persoaded that the Act \rhlch has just passed is one of the most b^c^al 
ever adopted within the memory of any man who has ii seat in tW LegistMiDre*-- 
though it has done away with the g^and impediment to improvement there, yet 
ihe removal of Catholic disabilities ia not the sole means of ameiioratiffg tllk 
condition of that country. It is necessary to find means' to give wider scope for 
the employment of the people, and the adoption of what I propose, I am gads- 
fled, will efikctually afford those means. The commercial relations between this 
kingdom «nd some of the other nations of the world, arenlso calculated to arrest 
attention to this subject ; and, although 1 mean not to enter folly into this point, 
get 1 conld not lie jnstified in omitting it. 1 refbr especially to onr relations ^th 
the United States. Hon. Members are, of course, aware that, by a recent Act 
of the American Legislature, our commercial relations are placed in rather a 
curious predicament : the recent tariff ia most severe and oppressive, and the 
duties imposed are so high and heavy, that it must place the trade widr Great 
Bidtain in consideruble dithcully. It is impossible for die, or for any man, to 
pl*edfCt what may be the end of this system of legislation ; but that it has been 
already attended with inconvenience, and will hereafter be productive of injury, 
i» but too probable. It becomes, too, a mutter of the most serious reflection, 
when we advert to the fact, that we depend upon that part of the world for the 
abppty of the raw material of one of the most important of our manufactures— 
1 mean cotton. How much we are dependent upon the United States will be 
seen from the fact, that we derive three-fourths of our cotton from thence. It 
Bdema to me, that the precarious nature of our relations with that Republic forms 
a stroBgTcason for considering whether wc have not the means within our own 
Empire of sopplying the deficiency, provided the injurious commercial regula- 
tions' of the United States should prevent our receiving from them the large sup- 
jdios absolutely necessary for the pro.sperity of our cotton manufacture. 1 shall 
endeavour to show, in the course of my remarks, that we have ample means of 
producing that article to any extent, and of the be.st quality, in India ; and if, 
hereafter, cottOn should not be wanteil by us from foreign states, it will furnish 
to- the Ministers of this country, and to the opponents of the tariff in the Unhed 
States; the powerful argument against a vain ]^rseverance in the system' of pro- 
hibition. Having stat^ thus shortly the general grounds on which 1 think the 
policy of extending our trade to the East rests, 1 shall prbceed to take a brief 
view of what that trade is, and what it may possibly become under a different 
atateof things. I apprehend I am not now to argue tliat this trade may be one 
of considerable value j on that point 1 may appeal to history, and every man now 
«daiiU,tbat it is one of the largest carried on by this country. Never were pre- 
dictions more completely disproved than those which were hasanded at the time 
when the removal of the Charter was last before Parliament. We were then 
and by great authorities, tliat we could not expect any increase of tlie com- 
9 ill 9 lce,to tbe East. One gentleman, indeed, wont so far as to contend that the 
only article in which it would be extended was that of glass bottles \ while 
« 4 H>ther argued that k was absurd to suppose that a population whose labour 
,was only remunerated at the rate of about 3d. per day, could become customers 
to any amount for tbe manufactures of this country. 

lids' not extraordinary that gentlemen connected with the East India Company 
'Sktonld- endeavour to dvC currency to these notions i nor is it, jlerhaps, sur- 
prising that they sbOuld even contrive to bring their minds to- this conclusion : 
it'wns quite namral that they shouM conceive it timst be a toriOff trade, inas- 
Itmoh ns from 1793 to 1813, tbO Company had logt tb' the extent of about 
4|000,00p/. by it ; In short, from first todast, ait'thkt tinste,'bttd from pcrsoneln- 
tstrested^B the contiOnanoe Of tbe Obartof, it wks Sfrg^dthktkhc frndoto fr^ 
'WM an injury instoad of a benefit; Looking at tlte plflstktaS'falHng'^off in the 
trade, from impediments tbrbwn id the Way’'of ’lt;'^lirtrhapif'tbCy‘wirtVin^come 
degroe, ■ juadfiW in taking this nnfavoui-able, thcfogb frfise' view of the^aubject. I 
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tmstikut ib»HoMe w\n all<mr me to reier' that treie a iii 0 fft 4 pe 

ast^eiiLaini to tlie^rencwal of the Companjr^s Ctiarter ; first noticing Ibe 
falling off 4p the’itmde, and then contrasting it with the rapid, extension o£> it 
fijWtt the time it wi»»ade free. Fnoiie 1790 to 1796, it was 2,520,000/, j from 
1796 to 1601,, ifc irae: 2,342,000/..; from 1802 to 1807, it had demwed to 
2,153U10W,; wid from 1808 to 1812,. it was only 1,748,000/. The Charter 
having been renewed in 1813, the produce of the trade from 1814 to 1819 was 
2,118,000/.; from 1620 to 1820, it ascended to 4,877,000/.; and in 1827,11: 
rose tO-5, 821, 0004'y^ The House will not fail to remark during the first periodTr* 
that is, up to the year 18 13r— the gradual diminution of the trade ; and during the 
last, from 1814 to 1827, its constant and rapid augmentation ; so that the pre- 
dictions in which some indulged, as to the impossibility of extension, were 
founded upon minapprehension and miscalculation. Following up this part of 
the subject, it is desirable that 1 should mention a few of the articles in which 
this extraordinary increase has occurred. I will first take cotton. The total 
amount of manufactured cotton goods exported from this country to the East 
Indies in 1814, was, in round numbers, 818,000 yards; in 1828, it was no less 
than 43,500,000 yards. The value of these cotton goods in 1814, was 90, 000/i, 
and in 1828, 1,900,000/. ; but here it is not to be forgotten, that in consequence 
of the improvements in machinery and the cheapness of the raw material, this 
value of cotton goods between 1814 and 1828 had fallen most materially, so that 
the two sums 1 have mentioned, do not contrast as strikingly as the dif- 
ferent amount of cotton goods exported. The quantity of printed cottons 
exported to India in 1814, was 600,000 yards, and in 1828, 12,372,000 yards. 
The article of twist affords a very remarkable instance of augmentation j the 
total amount exported in 1814, was 8 lbs., and in 1828 it had increased to 
4,497,000 lbs. 'fhese facts will sufficiently Ctetablish the advantage of allowing 
the trade to be in the hands of private indi\iduals, and will lay a strong grour^ 
for a minute inquiry, in order to ascertain whether it will not be fit that measures 
should be taken to promote a still further extension. Large as la the present 
amount of the trade, and rapid as has been its growth, I am convinced that, we 
yet know nothing of the amount to which it may be carried ; every body con- 
nected or acquainted with the trade to India agrees in opinion, that no* assignable 
limit can be named for it, the only difficulty being to find a profitable return for 
the investment sent out. There exists no preju<lice in the minds of the Natives 
of India, as to the purchase of our goods, and there is no obstacle to theic dis- 
semination over the country ; but an impediment is arising from the difficulty of 
finding a return cargo. 

This brings me to the point of imports ; and I find that in 1790 the official 
value of nil the goods and produce from India wa.s, as before, in round numbers, 
3,800,000/., while in 1827 it was 8,343,000/. The average of imports from 1814 
to 1819 was 5,748,000/., and from 1820 to 1827, as 1 have already said, 
8,34.3,000/. 'fhe export trade, it will be observed, in the interval between 1814 
and 1828, had increased nearly fourfold ; but the improvement in the import 
trade was not in the same proportion. This difference is cliiefly to be accounted 
for by the stationary nature of the tea -trade, as I shall have occasion to state 
when I advert to the commerce with China. The fact is, that at the present 
moment, with one or two trifling exceptions, the products of India are of inferior 
quality ; the grett — I may almost say the sole — exception is one of a most 
extraordinary kind, and which can never be too often stated, or too^BNicli 
examined— I allude to indigo. Indigo, the growth of British India, was foifmerly 
scarcely saleable in the European market ; but it is now su^rior to that produced 
in South America, or in any other part of the world. ^ Wliat is the fact/ .For 
the last forty years the growth and manufacture of indigo in the East Indies hpu 
been under the superintendence of British capitalists. Such is tlie extraordinary 
result, that not only thia country, hut all Europe, has been supplied with tbia 
most im|K)rtant drug fro«B British India. There can be little doubt, that if the 
same permisaion toBritiah subjects to embark thalr capital, and employ their 
superintendeuoe, were extended to other articles, the same effects would follow. 
The climate and soil of India are favourable to the growth of every spcciejiof 



^5il6 ^ Bebates in Parliament on the 

foi4ii^VfTo4npe> ,»ii4 wlitn ^rUisli c«pit4 «nd 
the cuUiration and preparation of ^ho other tropical 
of Europe, thev will be attep<|^ with equal success. The import of 
Pp‘w 'yp0,OdD Jta., and'lb J828 Was 9,600;b0iy |b5. To 'cottob F&tb 
peurq since tne itnewid of ^he there haa heetj; i 

ai^iot^e increase in the import of thw com'mpdltf. ’ In 1914, 4t inie ctoV 
3s>,D(%^0ti lbs., acid iq 18^8 it had risen lbs.' If onc6 the ct^Oh 

Wh|t qrer could be rendered of a apperior descriptldu; the augmentation Woulohe 
hut at present the best Eaai Indi/ cotton is inferior to the wolk 
dottoh, and I believe, that in some instanceei the differnube beta 
a£iV^ to lOlO per cent. ‘ Tbe truth is, that lU India no el^ntion %a1d to ith 
j^wwou^tVe seed b never changed, and nd attempt is made to oKudh'the 
ya^^Gea of a superior quality ; in preparing the cottbn, aptffn clcahing it from 
tj^.^rtit contracts from the soil, there is likewise the' grbjisest ne^firot, Itia 
dot to he doubted^ that cotton, to challenge domparboh with attv ihfhe tvorid, 
"iplght be grown m the East Indies, if British capital, tare, and hadusttW Were 
applied to it. The quantity of cotton consumed in Great Britain is 187, 009, 000 
lha., of which at present we draw no less tlian 151,000,000 Iba. frdm Amt^a ;. 
and this ^atement alone is sufficient, with refbrence to the prospects of ffie 
pountiT, - to warrant inquiry whether encouragement ought not be givt^W^its 
cuferatibn. The article next in importance is sugar, which may be grdWn to 
apy extent in India. In 1814, 49,000 cWt. of it were imported j and in 1828, 
hl6,0(i0 cwt. i but of this latter quantity 360,000 dwt. came from the Mauritius. 
The House will at once understand why so great a proportion is hnpOrted from 
the Mauritius ; for there Europeans are allowed to apply to the growth and 
'iqanufacture of sugar thpr skill and capital. In the last eight years, 200 sugnr- 
tntlls^ some of them with steam-engines, have been sent ont to the Mauritius j 
vjrbile not a single sugar-mill has been sent out to India. Nothing can he more 
rude and defective than the whole machinery of the sugar-mills there ; and the 
consequence is, the production of a very inferior article. Another important 
commodity is raw silk ; and at this moment, when so much distress prevails 
among its manufacturers in this country, it demands the most earnest donsU 
dera^n. In 1814, the importation was 1,116,000 lbs. ; and In 1828, 
lbs. ^ and it is considered so inferior, that while Italian silk is sold 
for 28 j., India silk only produces 18.^. It can only be employed on the coarser 
articles ; and it is stated by an intelligent gentleman, in a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, that India silk enables the manufacturer of broad goods in this country to 
compete with foreigners, as he probably would be enabled to do Itt the finer 
description of goods, provided he could command a raw material of mith a 

S uality, and in such quantity, as India, under British managemeht, might pro- 
UCe ; but to accomplish this, a power of settling in India is indispensable. 
Having dientioned these few instances, and having selected them as showing 
princiide I wish to esUblisU, 1 suall abstain from goin||Jarther, because I 
am aware that I should be trespassing too much upon tne an^ patience of 
the House: wbatl have stated 1 considered absolutely necessary to tbe citse I 
had tp make out. Th^s brings me to the question of the power of Englishmen 
to acttlc in India, and upon this point, as 1 conceive, the whole depends. It is 
myheUef, that if we are to Continue to prevent Englishmen from seUlipg in 
India,’- if we are to continue to prevent the application of British capiUT and 
the produce of India, the trade cannot be carried ,n|u^h fuf^er tnan at 
<«|irMent out I . am quite certain that if we adopt a more ^uerous, aild a wiser 
icpurie, we may carry our trade to. the East to ,an Incalqu1alde,extouj:'\ 8nd 
tl^nan area of 1,028,000 square inhabited hy 1^4,000,000 ^^ple ; trpe 
, jt they are not all under pur imn^diate control, but , th^y ^rp , ui either 
('/UUdir.fhedomlaiqp of thp ^t India Company, or .un^^%qauthpr^ of ^ 
huUuy Epwnrs. The Houjse w,. perhaps, awpre t^at the 1*1 fhilfa <howIs, 
prevent the iutroduj?tum pf fi;iiroi»efmf i e,wemi 9 g pa ^ab jao in 

.tha,Ti,p?idcnpm» of, Bqmbas, apd 

, direct pwmiMiap, hold pr ^ppsseaf laj^. Tfttf 

well as a very mistaken policy, and sucH as hiAs nOver neen putsuM ny any 
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ourtelves : I am thoroughly periuaded tltat it has* 
Wia)g?hy*|ide ^chttotOnonsly prevail in India. ^ <1 

S l^aixa, we acted upon a directly opposite system, and toy 

***■ I^wrved it so Ion#, if they lS[ 
eo^^raged ct^onisaiiDQ^ The same tnhy.be said pf modem Kussia^^-«^t 
hn^ joVj«« among empires : it cou0 nercr have been so extended, or kept tb- 
in its magnitude, i£ it had pursued the course vre . maintain : it preserves 
iUimmmse possessions by ppomotiorf the settlement of its subjects fe remote 
situations. Looking at the^ origin of this regulation, we are brought, at once, 
to the aopree from whence it proceeds. It has been said that it was established 
in or<^ to promote the happiness and improvement of the Nativesj hut that is 
one of the most futile arguments ever raised, and the very reverse ha’s been the 
consequence ; the only mode by which you can really ameliorate the couditroii 
pf the wple of India is by removing this absurd restriction ; and by sp dohig, 
you will At pnee advance their knowledge, improve their liabits, and reform that 
System of cultivation, the rudeness of which, at present, impedes the growth, and 
impairs the sale, of Indian produce. You will open to the Native sail the benefits 
of a dviUsed state, and raise them from a state of what may be called half-civi- 
lisation, to eijualily with tlie more favoured nations of Europe. The true origin 
of this exclusn-e system was the preservation of the monopoly of the East Ihdia 
Company ; that was the sole object in establishing it. Nobody ever dreamt, at 
that time, of the improvement of the condition of the poor Indians ; btit^fie East 
India Company did long and anxiously reflect upon the surest mode of keeping 
their monopoly, by which they are, at once, placed in the double capacity of 
merchants and sovereigns, deriving advantage both from their trade and their 
dominion, 'fhe argument of protecting the interests of the Natives waa 
a mere afterthought; the very name applied to those who were ^mfol*- 
tunate enough to find themselves in India without tlic leave of the Com- 
pany, shows the light in wliich they were considered : tliey were called inter- 
lopers, and this alone proves that the object was the preservation of the <^m- 
merce, and not the improvement of the people. Tlie advantages which would 
accrue from allowing British subjects to settle in India would not only be g^eiv 
with reference to the points already noticed ; but I am satisfied that, unlctB^ thut 
permission be given, we cannot carry on the Government of India in the cheib 
beneficial manner we ought to do. One great evil arises out of the adminlstra- 
tioD of justice, not on account of the general unfitness of- the Judges, or any 
greeof corruption prevailing among them, but on account of their total Ignorance 
of the people. Upon this point the opinion of Sir Henry Strachey, a most intelii- ' 
gent Indian Judge, given in tlie fifth Report on the affairs of India, is cbnclusive. 
He states, that those appointed to administer the law could not study the genius 
of the people of India — that they knew little of their domestic life, — the state 
of their knowledge, — the nature of their convcr.salion, religion, trade, castes, or 


any of their national and individual characteristics ; that every day something 
new and surprising was tuakng its appearance among them; and the sartie, 
learned Judge adds, that the evil of which he complained was extensive, and 
that it might be ascribed chiefly to the want of connection and intercourse with 
the people, — to the w'sCiit of knowledge of their peculiar mauners and habits, so 
that the ignomnce Of the Indians of the character of the Europeans was alcfiOst 
equalled by the ignorance of the Europeans of the character of the ItfiStetls. 
This opifiteh, by ft man well qualified to deliver^ It, shows, at once, the 
and the lijfode of overcoming it, by altering the construction of Indian 
and' by inducing vritisb setUfers to reside among tbem. I am aware thatif 'fits 
been if#^nil/ stated by some Gentlemen that the power of settlement 
weakeri the InSti^ncis of England in tbatcountry ; but I never heard kn al^giifment 
more emi^ly debate of 'foundation. ' Our connexion with India at present is 
onq pf'tn^'slMteit Oatute. If 1 wtu-e io explain what I feel, 1 sbonld say that 
Wk hol4:^i^, 'iiS It wetCj^by ^ .sirigje thread ; bpt under a diffe^nt* system, if 
aljba^ed^ktilthiiiebitb w6f^ fti thak cdufitry,, and' to BJVeit thdr capital in Ite- 
fifovii^tt, we abOulb Convert tlfiit thread dnto a oabfe 0thpdaed of mRliOfii of 
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*^ 10 ^ i, c;u:h miiy b« stripped iM^(Hpid«r hj Ibe storm ; botl^imAy^ m^in 
all pj^oMilitr wiU| be>,w<»rn oui by ^ja^ttooi M tbo lattoa wtmid olrHeiisly 

a Wtar ‘Stoarity for mainiaaMag^^m; eonouseitotf^ bet ween 
comitoie^^n ^ tormor* I /oel so^entire omndctton of this propositton, t^t 
I ix^^ipw,Y odjnre; you, if your object ba. to 8trei^;ti>en that^coa* 
ne d j i^ - ^i f your object be to make pwm»neattbal«vbieb » now pieeartono*** 
thoomy ivay to effect it is, at oace to aboUelr the ' idle and absurd system of re^ 
striqlJion^, byrirhiek the settlement of Englishmen is prevented^ ta India. When 
I am'tqld tb4 this ^euJd do injury to toe people of Ind&a/ 1 deny it#boUy. 

know that after toe emaneipatioe of tout part Of Soutk America, wbicb 
fo|rmerly belonged to 3psuS| there ;was a large appUcation.of BrUisb capital to im 
wapts ^ p^saitles, of which, X fear, a conaiderable portion U entirtlT tost, 
or jst,mat is now looked upoin by those who embarked it m the light of a bad 
de^. If we. had alloAved tl\e settiement of En^ialimen in India^ when, tow 
pa^*s Charter was renewed in 1B13, theprobahil^ is, that that ct^pital would 
hate been spent in India, instead of being wasted iu South America ; abdelEm. 
gUlbmen bto possessed the same power of superintending the apjdkalioi} of toeir 
capHsl in India that they have in South Anterica, such an appropriation of toe 
surplus capital of this country would have rendered far more beao&t toihe 
people of India, than any act ever done by the Company from itp pstaidishmem 
to this day. The application of those 20,000,000x of capital to India, 
wece, 1 mav almost say, thrown away in South America, would have e^cted an 
entile revolutiuo in the products, and, consequently, in the commercct of tkkt 
country. Will anybody tell me that the condition of Ireland can be improve^ if 
we prevent tlue appUcatton of that capital, which, it is to be hoped, will,fia,d Its 
way there, and give employment to the people ? The benefit to dci^ed from 
the/applICBtioo of capital in either case, is so manifestly obvious, and,* denial 
of It something so monstrous, that if any body were to attempt to apply, such an 
ar^uient to any other country in the world, the person to whom ha used It could 
onfy tre^t it with the ridicule it deserved. Such an argument is too absurd for 
serious commentary. It owes Us origip to the desire to preserve the nspnopoly 
of jdie trade of the East, and is the sole ground on which that monopoly could 
be preatryed. , If the monopoly of the trade, and the absolute doniinion over the 
people, possessed by the East India Company, were beneficial to India, I should 
eay * persevere in this system.’ I should then think it would he wise, consists* 
ent, and politic, to exclude all others from settling in India, and entering into 
coi^(rtion with the Company in the trade of the East. But it happens that wo 
arp^hpt called upon to consider whether it is right or wrong to prolong that 
m^<)poly } for jt was decided in 1813, that the trade with India should nojpnger 
bejtond.octed on the principle of monopoly ; and I contend that we are boupd.to 
foupw it up, by throwing open the whole system of trade with the East. 1 jtrust 
that, when come again to the investigation of this subject, we shall took mi- 
uuty)|y into the stoto of tl^e trade between this country and India } fpr in tb# open* 
ing^f |t,tonsists the sole source from whence any improtif^mt^.of the, people 
th|r^ ^ j;xroceed, and on which any reasonable bop^ ctm^^.jenfm^toined of 
of tite trade and manufactures of this country.,. 1 wiU not dwell for* 
thei'^on this point, but address the other observations I may make, to the cqn* 
side^HU^.of the nature of the ijaqni>7 we should hgve to institute, if this Pom- 
in]|tpe^snoiildbs I i^ope it will be, during this Sessio^. , -IVe -have 

he/g. pres^h wd to us a subject of .wide extent. We ahaU .^ntsr wp^ .a* Igrga liftld 


, 1V[e musthave ampto IntormaUon, whf^ 


bed, by 
nwmence this 


tcvjdehfp from In^ia.. jam, myself, extremely dei/iJ|U8 

ajs early as ppsaiblei and for thfl; reaacxnlw.ish.to«>Cua^ 
ipqipted tp-night j for, ^Jtough shalj.Stotie pr<?seo«tc 

-yjsf dafil^thft'^Oftscpt jjet, ^y he--' ^ 


or fhe, nea^f ;;^uo^'L 

^ "X !¥%P''»Wnfie 

nda to thatimi|sfi^ni,V»^ 
fal jn^ieo.to.pll tWpaftoM 

,p jstrpng.gyt^Mor, apjfito|fng»;th« 



nr, that we.can hniii 
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3 eot »- 1 mil ttyry w»to. lome other cootidartfibnir «f gwat teiportAii^e 
arafion!a9Civd^Witll tbe trade of tlilf cooiitr?/ TbaHotfielrat^ai^ 

Company. Jite Engliib ship.semjwt h bekniM m . 


inrin that which forma the etapie oP the trade of that part of tiw- T^otW' 

mercial fattevcourse with ^nty; this trade was not only not a mononolr btit ‘ 

^ Extern worldJ^froS ' 

wlraharo awaowa»^uda<t !» the smnteeath oentu.7. there were f<JpcSS‘ ' 
open to ow t^ers te China, m had access, ttso, to the empire of Japan, M ^ 
itwatonlT the unfortunate mterfetence of the various European ComtMmiMi^ 
estahlwlmd about that time, that led to onrexclu^^^ Wearenow admStedat * 

® excluded from the trade with Siam an» 

CocWiHChina, and entirely from the islarrda of Japan . The only reiPhan t of in. 
tercowse between Europe and Japan, is a miserable Dutch factory, Which is a|. 
lowed to rmaifi, apparently not so much to carry on any trade, as «6 sho# hoW 
much humiliation can be extracted from Dutch cupidity. 


If hoo. Gentlemen will consult the worhs of Mr. Crawfurd, a mtleipah id' 
whom the cdurttrv is much indebted, as I hnow I am myself under great dbliga- 
tion to him, for the vahiable information he has published— if hon. Gcntlemiii 
will look to his statements relative to the trade with the Eastern ArchWlrfT 
which are fully and accurately given, and which are highly instructive, and 6f the 
greatest Importance with reference to this qiiestion, they Will see that we ara ex- 
cluded, by; the monopoly of the East India Company, from our share of the large 
trade carried on by the Americans in Canton. For what is this exclusion matp- 
tained ? There is not the shadow of an excuse for it. When we look at the prQ-* 
gress of the trade that has been carried on since the partial opening of the CQtoi' 
merdal intercourse with India, we may infer what would have been the inercaife 
if a generally free intercourse had taken place with the Eastern World. Ag it la 
in the hands of the Company, the trade with China, like its trade with India, hhs^ 
declined, instead of increasing. The exports to China, from 1801 to Wf6, on 
the yearly average, amounted to 1,152,206/.; from 1811 to 1822, fhc Velrty ' 
average, deducting the year 1813, when the accounts were lost, owing to tfo 6re ^ 
at the Custom House, was 780,959/.; from 1823 to 1827, the yearly' aVmg^' 
was 682,177/. Itt 1827, the amount of exports fell to 493,815/. ; but, in 1828, 
it rose again to 863,494/. The average of 1827 and 1828 may be stated ac 
678,654/. There is ah increase certainly in 1828, but there is a falling off tn Ibid 
trade Wtterly as compared with the average of the first period I have stat^i tp 
the amount of forty or fifty per cent. It is true, this is the declari^ value:- 
and, at matiufactur^ articles have lately declined in value, it exhibits a greater 
falling off than is fairly to be attributed to the Company's management : but ^11^. 
after making every allowance, the trade has considerably fallen off. This Is ' 
result of the thonoi)o|y by which the trade of this country is excluded ftoffli thosii' 
parts of the world where It would most flourish. When we reflect oli tbe cna-, 
racter of this vast monopoly— when we reflect on the fact of our oSvn traders nof ' 
being permitted t6 bring home ten, that great article of irnpOrtatiod^becaMmtt'J 
whole trade is fft’ flie hands of a privileged Company— yfhen w^ refleet' ou'rao;^ 
contrast afforded in the fttfliog off in the China trade, and tfic enornipiis’ intreasa'^ 
in the priffttetrit^ with Indfa since ite'partiai opening in 181^— wbe’n vra re^lfpn' 
these circum(ltj|Hdes,iti8abUndantiyc}ear thaVthethide with'Cbiha is 
as it would be if it Srere carried pn by private individuals. There is, . 

of pretence for bOntinflaflee ofiShia iojurious moiao^ly. '! awd^‘ Wfct' 
bv the title fir^nn hythe fdnei^l of the clwrfel^ ih 1813^' pnlesa some 
arraugemdut can ' be niadd iie^Cn t^e Qdvei^ment iihd tfln a 

no hopd fbr tfib'npenin^df tWa '^de until the* t’fcaVAtitui . 

butS, for n/orie'ijffira at^®$W 

filed Oh (• /loi» 

decide^WbdtBii^'- otf ilff liiuai fiatt it 
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sIibI^ 14 ptraiitted to exitl}> It i»AUefed bf t]i 9 fiends the ^ut India Co<n.r 
puiTi tb«(^ 8 l is meitotor^^^to oaiitinue Hv bto«u«e titers ^ 9 ul 4 other vite^e g^reat 
dmoUfiiaitohnff^iriMkthe^Jhkttse. yThiH’ is a comnioo-place arattoj^^ 
entlreljr 4ifoutide$ ^’for it iaeapresaly at»(ed;j>y Mr.^Milburne,. anil^omeir 
intoimm writers oh^this sobiecit^ that^aifi^ertraos might be carried oh tome easier 
thkwhtt^ The reaHaet4s» the€hieeaeiun addlctodimtornmerto }, wd wto ve 
COffiidee that they are one of the most popuU)iianat^4.ox|.tb(S|dWT mn^^at 
th^have 'ftilly oecupied the whole of them mt territory, ia it not tost 

wm^boiild imiil oursaitea of an ooen commercial iatencourto with a coiintn ,^. 
aeaatbg aoch adnotmtes, oud where so extensive a trade ml^t be Ofi, if 
ooaduotedOD toe. piihef^ee of freedom ? The popu)fttk>9^0l Chmit4^f sb^i|ted 
at 150,OOO,dOO>{- and wotdd be^ in erery respect, a vaUwble eoatotoito^ theteade 
wtoa rioitdocted on sound and just principles. The JSasteirn of 

many of those commodities in which we abound. In proof of this fact, 1 toihr .to 
t^kcrease that has taken idape in the exportation of met^ to Ipdip^nd espe- 
cially euice the trade baa been conducted on principles of freedom. Toe export 
of.metals in 1814, amounted to 14,334 tons, and was of the value 9 f 
In 182;, it was 34,093 tons, and its value 7G8,9S5/. Looh at toe iocraase that 
would take place in the exports in the general trade in this quarter of toe ti^pid ; 
look At the enormous opening tliat would be made for our ruaonfactureSj, and, the 
imrnaese consumption of Chinese produce that \i ould ensue in this country. Cau 
be a.quepUon that it would afford a great increase to the commetcje of this 
^ Suppcfliog, however, for the sake of argument, there might be some 
dipiculty in carrying , on the trade with the llong merchants. If there were ten 
times to carrying on this trade than is pretended, it 'woiUdaot 

weigh a ffajd]^r in the scale with me ; for if we cannot conduct the trade directly 
with Chimiy tt will he carried on through the medium of an emporium, we hare 
an excellent POrt ^or that purpose in Singapore, its situation admirably adapts 
U,t 0 .promotc toe commercial intercourse of that part of the world, and pdrticularly 
tbaiea-toAde between Chinn and England. 


It is, pstoape, not generally known that tea is not the growth of tho neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, from whence it is exported. The black tea is grown in the 
provinee of Fokin, and the green tea in tbe province of Kraquan^ which both lie 
at a considerable distance from that port The black tea is earned on the backs 
of boyS) from tbe province of Fokin, which is a maritime province, to Canton, a 
dUtoaoe oi 360 miles ; and tbe green tea, which comes from the province of Kra- 
qutus) alto a maritime province, is brought a still greater distance ojF 700 or 800 
mites. The teo-growtog provinces being maritime, and it being obvious that such 
a mode of tommunication between the places of giowth and export must be at- 
tended wHh much expense, it is also quite as obvious that the tea could be 
Wugbt as cheaply to toe island of Singapore as to the port of Cantou. But, in- 
deed, tlds point Of objection is a mere ai^suulption in the argument, and there is 
not toe wsSMdkst ground to believe that it exists. (>n tbe contrary, the East lodia 
Company must 1^ that they are viewed with a vast deal of jealousy by the Sove- 
reign of that empire, when be sees in them the conquerors of so immAoac a terri- 
tory in his vicinity. He knows that in the Company he has to deal wUh a far 
mere warlike and dai^gerous Power than if the trade were carried on by the pri- 
vate mevchanl, whose interest it is to coneiiiate the feelings of thoto with whom 
hftdaahk If we were driven out of Canton, toe trade would be conducted thro^h 
atowmporium— Singapore, or some other place in that quarter. Tqahew the im- 
portance of that station, I will read a statement of its progress. In ISldv, it was 
only un^tetoMr inhabited by fishermen } in 1824, the popplatipn was, about 
IdjOQp ; and to 1827i it reached 13,000, and^ including thempltary aitto itrahgers, 
IjG^QDO.; ■ This the resuUof the liberty conferred upon it ; ^fid ii^n^sMgular 
that the vhmei^ Lhcmaelves have opened a commercial 'fi^b this 

prnsperpns w^land., I will lead an extract, desqribihg its sltuatoon^ by the 
distinguished indiv^d^a^ to whose woras. jL haVft before J , ,, 

But^ petoaps, tor mosl; pwibackable example we haane of ; too auqcqig.oit 
tnidwia exhibited in tbe history of, the little settlement n 

ig^pwad^haviogamlytoe advantage ol a ooavenieat IqpaMiT* 
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in«ttt of »cre8 of the fo«a winch ODTtTtd it ym r 

clent«4, ft^^hok tehabitflsits con^hted of About 3(M> beonrly Malm, not' 
only 'potaetottijf no ibdnstrlOttB habiti, bat notonoui and daiinBTouA nttatea. "Vlfir 
hare befdtoJW the account of Its exporta and imports for itw^waar eniinK t^" 
SOtb of Apifl, 1928j and find that their joint aatoiml was 2»BSf5]800/. Tmox* 
ports alone adiouhted tw 1^,897 ,201 /.,'<^that is to say, they exceededihe dodaMd ' 
value of the txncwte the East India Company from the whole United Khurdonu* 
to all India and to all China, in the correspond inf year, by 88,6081., givStfSU' 
Company the advantage of all their civil and military atoiws ; but obsemof, 
the other hand, that they did not contribute a BhUlmg towards the atuoimPnC ^ 
Singapore exports. Our whole trade in the Straits of Malacca, in 18U, wan 
short of l,OOO,90Oli sterlhtg. At present it considerably exceeds 4 , 000 , 000 /»^ 
The trade of Bombay and (ts dependencies has, in like manner, sustained a vast . 
increase.* , 


I was going to relnark, that in the present state of the tes>trade through 
Canton, the Ciii'rtese might And the direct trade with Singapore preferable toit^ 
They have alre^y opened a trade with it. In 1821 four Chinese junks came 
to it, and ip 182 d therb wore ten. It is qiiitc obvious, therefore, that if any dif- 
ficulty were thro^ in tiie way of carrying on the trade with the Chinese, wO 
have a resource by throwing it into a different channel, over which they have no^ 
control. If we look at the question of tea only, with reference to the Urg9^> 
amount of the return cargo, we shall find that this is a question of great impoi^ « 
tance. The hnportntion of last year was 31,000,000 llw. ; and I have no doul^ 
that, if it were thrown open to private trade, it would be almost immedlstefy 
doubled, and in a few years trebled. Its price would be considerably redfuje^ 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Deputy Chairman of the East India Com*- 
pany, who denied the other evening, with a degree of confidence, I must say, 
that excited my admiration, and that of those around me. That honourable 
gentleman stated, that the price of tea was as cheap in this countfy as on the 
continent. Such an assertion I believe to be totally incorrect ; and Ifwe oAcA^ 
entered into an investigation of the subject, I am sure we should never agaia 
hear any more such. On the important part of this question, relative to th« 
price of tea, I hope I may be ])crmitted to read some statements. The a.vammti ^ 
of tea imported in 1814, was 26,000,00011)8., and, in 1828, 30,926r000 lbs. Thtt ^ 
quantity put up to sale last year was 31,280,000 lbs., which was sold for 
4,250,000/. Now, if the same amount of tea had Ijeen put up to sale alHaimbiirgbt. ■ 
it would be sold for only 1,440,000/., at the current priee of tea in that markets 
This, exclusive of duty, makes a^difference in the price of that amount of tea la 
England as compared with the continent, of 2,874,000/, But it is alleged th«t 
our tea is of a superior quality. I doubt the fact very much ; for judging by «U 
the sources of information that are open to me, the quality of tea is quite a« 
good on the continent and in America as in England. But if I make a large . 
allowance on this account ;--if I suppose there is a difference in the .quality of- 
tea, and make a deduction for it, still it is clear there is a tax on the people of ’ 
England of u^ywards of 2,000,000/. annually, in order to carry on a trade wbiob 
has not augmented at the rate of 400 per cent., as the partially opened trade to’ 
India has OOae, but Which has diminished 40 or 50 per cent. In the course of « 
few ybars. It is utterly impossible that such a system can continue. H if tio. 
monstrous,— so utterly at variance with all the principles of freo-trade> and with { 
all the principles of common sense, that it cannot be continued for any greelt 
length of time. 

I may bp pef'mitted| I trust, tQ allude to what was said by my right hoiaoiiN'' 
able friend top membpV for Liverpool, on presenting the petition from* the Wdr* 
f bants of tlmt great town, relative to a power now possessed by the Bast 
Conapftny ojt cnkl^bg their own price on the tea sold in this country, Without^ 
being controllpi^, . w' they prCrioUsly were, by the Government liavihg power to 
grant licences to itbport tea frOm the continent of Eiwbpe. SuCh a power ex- 
isted from the 18£h Geo. H., but was not continued by the charter of 1813. The 
trade With emm Wai given tO them ; hut the provWon was if they didsnoe 
ply such a quahtity orwdna was necessary for^the conadaniitk^ 
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slid y 'tlie moil wic#, tbire wm n powm moi^ to' iteirnmnnit of gniting^ 
limned to mr- iM»vidml|tto toimrt itt fltoiltof^CoitttMiit ^ 
om of dtoMlna^erteiii^viriA adrat^w^bv^iti hli^loio:, Um moitpvo^ 
Yld^tliid provisioD insotnilted.iiV'tlto Ait of'4813, ind^tte restiikt]^ is. 

Bnlijftr to tol grtofoi^ iii8ictiOil of ItoHlf ia eOomtous tm lemd oa h, for 
m orofit oftlifl EaM toaH€ofj|Mr> tOtonaxtoOf of 2^Q,0WR a^r« ^ If 
tbte Wtfto allt t^ cttse woold dmerve aeriofiicomid^fatioo^ and would of iMdf be 


iMlon would oiiiie i glowing demand on the aaannfoetom of thii oountry ? I 
hmO'oot the least doubt, that if the enterbriwt of tbefttttytbmdrtdwmt w^eiK 
idittfd into that field, over which it would sobn difate; tab expocte to 


am aoxiotta not to treapaas on the tune of the House, my oiyeci warn oiteeiy to 
give an outline of the question, leaving the vast num^r of its rdetaili to Other 


Gesti^en, who, I trust, wUl take a share in the discussion. I have, toyaelf 
stated those parts to which my attention has been chiefly directed. I dO;xM wish 
to weary the House ; but I trust I may be allowed, bcfoi;e I conclude, to 
the Home to reflect on this subject. I implore honourable Gentlemen to refl^ 
OA the vast advantages the opening of the trade with China would afford to we 
^batressed manufacturers of this country. I do not allude to the immediate die- 
trdai that is now urgent upon us, and which has produced the disaster! wfi WMt 
aU deplore ; but I speak of those frequent intervals of dUtress which are tpooften 
recurring^ implore the House to reflect on the amount of capital that U.seek- 
ing employment in all <Urections.-*l implore the House to reflect on. the giganlic 
nSrer of tnacliinery we possess.— >I implore the House to refiect on the fMt that 
Sc prosperity of the trade of the people of India and China depends on this ques- 
tion ; and while we spread— if not English law— at least the principles of Eng- 
lish jasUce, the Engliah language, and English feeling, we amelior^ todr.wn- 
dition in the only way in which it is susceptible of improvement— 1 implore the 
House to consider Uia question before it b all its amplitude. If we entqr on the 
inquiry, I am satisfied we can arrive at only one conclusion— p^mely, that it 
woidd redound to the advantage of England, if we were to remove all the resteic* 
tions on the trade between this country and the immense regions of tlie East. 
The honourable Gentleman concluded by moving, “That a Select C^mittw be 
appobted to inquire into the state of the trade between Great Britain, the East 

Imliee, aod Chba.'" 

The CHAXtfEI.^oR of the Exchequer.— I do not rise with wr intention to 
follow honourable Gentleman through the able statement, and elaborate de- 
tafli Introduced in tto speech he has just delivered to the House r but l use to 
emress my Imp®, founded not only on my own opinion, hut alto on the view taken 
by^ie honourable Gentleman himself, of the subject under ditoimtiow, that he 
^ Pot fool disposed, under present Circnrastances, and at this time, to pws the 
appointment for which he has moved. The honouraMc GeBtieman haajuet ^ted, 
tfiitthequestloa he moots this evening is most important. I agree with lum 
entirelrin his view of it ; and I am quite satisfied that a question WgUy im- 
uoitMit mo8t;poon«r or later, come under the full oonsidaiwUon of Ptoliai»ent, 
Involtintf, as it does, n6t onljr the interests of the trade of this eountoy to? several 
of its nrincipUhrapches, but also the greatest political question ftiH^nt em 
had to decide^, i-dnvolvbg, 1 may say, not onfy iatsrsito whWr dreatoicuy 
meitic. but the happiness of many millions ilv a dwtant quarter m; tW world, 
who ackttowlodflc Ae nrte of Abootartryf *»<1 who desire its eontihi^coi 
idconnoxioti with whom, we dtrivoA power which onaWes w to «iabtoiaour- 
tolVtokiebiah station amemg the natioM^ofi maakbdw lit JM^undWw ^ 
imtdftowoe of fhs subject wbfch the hononrable Oettteniiii'hai 
iiij^y«t la«i aitttewstoindutaihwHoutott.avoid the Jioptionr«l\m'W»teQ» 
wlittlthe'has rbco»n*siided tOiit. In propoirtbn as the honotuabto.GcnwCwan), 
flAM Ityself, toko out view of this qutSon, I am stire its great in^portonce be- 
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"• — ,Ti’ ;, «euber»iiiCMvj£i 

conuf^t^ with Uten. But, if Ch«^pire^t pftriodjof the t 

pr^nt oireiunrtaocej, ^ to Hop^ tb« motiobHro oSSS^ie'Sa'^ 

selves ^^.niA^ing ti^t fol) MKl:CaBifd«te Inquiry wlii^ we owe to the eute^Sir 
boi^ fiuglsnd and J^uek iha honourable QenUemau what hone theKiS ^ 

that -wen the first step in the ^nquiiy he dewi^ 
co^ btft^en ^T'^hiUhopoia there that he could collect tiwnoto^ 
not from In^i but bpm fr oifi ^the mamifacturing distl*ict8 dn thle ijuntry ? It 
would be equaUr.unjus* to both parties; Even iftlie CommUtes» for^wShtto 
honou^Ie Oeniileinatt Jj;^k^, should be granted, would he be able to!^twu 
more than concltwmns <W«wn firom the examinatum of s few tndlvidaal», histeed 

princii^ ^ which this important question should be wekhSL. 

and sore, this Houm would require, before it comes to any d^S 

on the IpuUttotho imnourable Member himself, whether L tbinU 

there ^onU to. ti^^ough, in the remainder of the present Session, to get 
tbrcMigh a tithe of tto mforraation necessary to come to a proper andersUndinir 
of the subject in all its beaiings? , » u,riaw»i*«n^ 


I ask the honi^rh We Member, is it possible, considering this quei^ion of trade 
cit^r as a qUtwtoir of polities, or as a question of trade and of politics uoilfed. 
to do more this Sessitm, if a Committee be granted, than to give the House cerl 
tain pnnciples on the subject, according to the partial views of such witACssesas 
the Committee may clrance to examine, instead of that fair plcfnre of the const- 
derations by which the question ought to be governed, and inw whicii the Hoosa 
must enter Without reserve, if it intends to make a just decision ? Whea I saw 
that I £e«l bound to advise the House not to appoint the Committee Which tlie 
honourable Member for Bridgenorth recommends, I beg it to be understood, that 
I do not give that advice from any feelings on my part that it is not neoesury 
that mqnlry should be made into all the objects which the motion of the honour- 
contrary, f Admit that not only all tbeoMeoCs 
which thii hOnounible Member has embraced in his elaborate statement, but also 
many others Which he has omitted from it, are deserving of minute and search- 
ing inx^Uiiw ;■ and if r advise the non-adoption of the honourable Membor’a pro- 
position at ^eserit, it Is only because I think that the House will make the fen- 
quiry more creditably' to itself, — more satisfactorily to the parties interested^t-- 
and more aidvatita^^nsly to the country, — by adopting the views whioh^I take of 
the mode in the inquiry should be conducted. It is my opinion, that at « 
necessary preliminary to that inquiry, it is requisite for the House to havobefbw 
it a certain’ quantity of'documentary evidence. It is necessary, for the iaforma* 
tk)n of ^ those gentlemen who may be appointed members of such a C^nuniitto, 
that souie' -principled by which their inquiries may be governed shouM be laid 
before tbemy 141 orderthat they may make themselves previously maatars of tl;^ 
subject, ai^^oo'condnet the proposed investigation iritli effect,- FOrtluarfaaony 
it was tbo iatenthsn olmy right honourable Friend (Sir George Murray); had he 
not been peeveKteil by ;S:ndie{M!iBition from attending in his place this evening, to 
hare moved, >a«d I believe that I may state that it stU} is my right -honourable 
Frienffh^uitenti0fir;4a<the oonrse of the present Session, to move lor the produi;- 
tion of'that doemiietttKvy esndenee, which appears to be indispensable to e prei^ 
minary to thhti'lnqtnry: which all of ns concur in thinking to he?neoeto|iCy. ^ 
Having piotwd tMs mtos-of papers before us, the present vieW whtohlhe ^yern* , 
ment takes of 1k6!^iMter,'is4M;hat inquiry should not conitteneCTSt toisperiod of 
the'Soisionj wfaeni’lt^canhotlie'cef^uotoa wilh effect t^biit thtoit shoahibe pi^* 
sented totorHmiw at aa early period oltho next Bewioitt,’ wkli tliat weight an4/ 
with thotoutooricy whIchVairbile thi^ nnry render it aamloi^^mtato precedentii.ehaU 
make iiti yaethll satfarfatikm to-thoieountiryT. .;6o far Iron winMtoTtliP^de-^ 

precatt iiyqpiwpthoi G to r g r iito ttft isimost j^Oxions lo grant on idqilivy^nto^inix;*- 
ingalbth«iA];ma totfbhih^dioAourable Member for BridgeaorUxbto fdvenad^, 
and uttortidpilsvicthiM i«portent/ttk qn-OAriy poriod^odftheiiiejitBeseien,: urbAI^ 
tne Houero^beriffii^iitutom^ tocoodaot nueb'aurinqutryiwitbietfeaivatol 
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not to|«ke^i confiM^ or'ptrtMlrle^ Qf intori^ tottOected 

WitB it i^h^t tMreflHlI, tlmti tto honoui^WMeUiWwili tfaUi^tlnit, bifcc^se I 
tK» motion, I'lttt wr dosirtmntto^fre^Partkttent cvorj^teliitj^to in. 
iraiy ft subjwt ftotinportant to Itupeintivel^'oeniahdf*' ^'Tbe Houaawill 
tee, oOtation between thc^bononrable Member fdf BrMfrenorth 

“iwi myitt5lf,'frndt'#!itetheif or notmuiiiy sbonld tAe plate, bttb whethei* taa( in- 
l^nirjr sbaJl be'tdfaflUcted by a CouHntttee to be a^inted how, or by ft Committee 
to bo ft^inOM at tbd toi&mencement bf tb» neit SMtioti, after tbe ptbdudibn of 
ft qitftftti^bfddenititetitary erideflee ib tiinrtomiteof tbe present Session. Between 
tbMe two ctdittet, tmder the eittimiStlaneea wbi^b 1 Uavealready stated tdtbft^onse, 
I eanttOt, fer ft taomentjliesltateftfttd'the eodrtoirfiicb I ought to follow and I am 
^edmostti^^nion, thatUte honimrableMethbeffbr'Bridgeniottb' himself, ^wben he 
b&s dispassionately ^sidered titO stntement brliich 1 liaVe made, will 

not hesitate to acquiesce in my views j for exactly in proportioii as the hnnonr- 
lumber deems this to be a sui^tof weight and importance, dt he bound 
to adopt that mode of inquiry which it likely to be the most gonevol aod com- 
prehensive. 1 conteml, that if the proposed inquiry be conducted I reeom- 
mend, it will leave less ground of complaint to those parties who may eoftceive 
them^ves aggrieved by its decision, whatever that may be,-^nd will prince a 
mom impartid determination than could be produced in any other manner, 
Ti^re is another point to which 1 wish to call tbe attention of the Home. Wb^ 
•w« look back to the course of proceeding adopted by the House in previous in- 
fttances, when this question has ftrisen, we find that tiiere is no occasiott for 
-ftGttng with the baste which the honourable Member for Bridgenorth proposes. 
When the charter was renewed in the year 171)4, the inquiry into the propriety 
of the renewal did not commence till the year 1793. Again, when the charter 
was renewed in the y«r 1814, the inquiry did not commence till the year 1811 
Mr. Huskisson here observed, that there wns an inquiry as to the renewal of 
the charter so early as the year 1808. t 

The Chancellor of tbe BxcHEguER.— Sir, 1 am always inclined to defer 
to the superior commercial knowledge of my right honourable friend, but on tbe 
present occasion 1 believe that I am right. 1 apprehend that in the year 1808 
there was a great deal of inquiry here as to the finances of Indhi, in consequence 
of the embarrassments of the East India Company, which led to, tlK (‘.ppoint- 
snent of a Comniittee to examine their accounts. 1 believe that the inquiry into 
the state of Uie trade of India, and into the question whether there should be a 
rftnew|4 of their charter or not, was commenced and concluded in the year before 
expiration of Uie last cliarter. But whether that inquiry took place in that 
.JCAT, or in the ye^r before, is of little matter to the present question. We are 
uow. iatbe year 1829 deliberating on the question of the Government of India, 
ftndyst till the year 1834 the Government of that country roinit remain on its 
present footing. The first thing which Parliament will have to decide, will be 
tho propriety of giving notice to tbe East India Company. 'Hiat notice must 
be given three years before the expiration of the charter ^ and as tl^ existing 
obarter does not expire till the year 183^^ such notice need not be given till tbe 
year 1831., 1, therefore, think that an inquiry commenced in the Deginniug of 
the Session 18i^ will be, in every respect, ^equate to give the Housc^aU the in- 
. fennatioii ^at will be necessary to enable it to deq^e on the preUminanr pQmt> 
-.-^nainely, wither or noi, in the year 183^1^ qotife shall he giv^ to Ina Ewt 
.India Company, that the term of thek charter and their exchisive trade shall 
cease and determine within the then next ensuing three years ^ alnfnys recollect' 

. ing that when the question U disjposed of, there remain t^a yean for tbe 
conntry and for Parliament to decide upon the course which the House ought to 
follow on the more,|^neral qitestion of ^le government of India* . 

These, Sir, we the proscipal grounds on wliicU 1 intend^ao.iiiovie the previous 
^question <m the motion of the h^. Memlier for BrUgeuorth* ..Iliidmtigr so# 1 bag 
< MtH may be uiiderstm^, that 1 am far .from disregaidinf t^ weight of tb® 
^afgnaients which the bon. Member baa addressed to the House»;aft<htMiiptbi8g 
is further from my intentmi thsfa to adopt a oouiae which shoidtbbpisithetlightol 
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dcgrw di^ip^tfulto bi^. It f»s,im{^st]i)l<^ ,the^^kvJrkh Im. 

Mem]jer to^ .tU ^0M#B I’eeUDg.itrei^t tke «4>nity 

charact^rww aV i^tpo^nt, C(wrejdng.g|iBj||y itft>rro coliwtij^ a 

numbj^fj of jjfleful detmJf^.an4jA?l®«fibad li. toan and.teoipai: whict 1 j^d 
out w «, inoocl for tiie itnitiUipn, of boil, ^^nberij^on a qtiei|;ioit ,cal€ulatea, to 
excite so mucb gersunal feeling; aa .jtbc firei^ent. I beg that il may also be 4ik- 
tinctly underatood^ that 1 pl^e myaell at present to no ppinipn upon this im- 
portant question. 1 am awiiooSi n^t pxlout, to go Into the inquiry, in order 
to od>tain tite means of fonning a^ pplmoju upon it. i am likewise atiaiptis that 
such, inquiry, should mQSt compecbensife, general, andeffectire; aud th^- 

fore ^t is thati feel./nyself bomto to, resist the. present motion, and to await that 
more apd aatiafactoi^inquiry which 1 am persuaded that Ore. commencement 
of the ensuing pes^ipp ofr^arliament will fttrniah. Sir, I now take the liberty of 
mp.^ng the previojis question.^ 

Mr.^Hti^fCissoN.^I can assure the House that 1 shall not, upon this occanon^ 
trespass long upon its attention. 1 agree entirely with my right bon. friend, the 
Chancelior of toe Exchequer, that this is a question not only of paramount im- 
portance tO’ Uie commerce and manufactures of this country, but also that other 
interests are involved in it far higher than those of mere commerce and manu- 
factures^ It is a question, the consideration of which ought not to be much de- 
ls}’^, owing io tlm notice which the law renders it necessary that we should give 
to the East India Company, and to -the arrangements which must be consequent 
on that notice. It is a question, also, upon the decision of which, by Parlia- 
ment, may depend the happiness, the tranquillity, the moral and the social con- 
dition of the many millions of subjects who in India look up to us for protection 
and support, to say nothing of the political and commercial interests of this 
country. All these considerations render it essentially necessary that we shotdd 
proceed to inquire into the subject, with a full sense of the awful responsibility 
which rests upon all the bearings of this question, I assure voii that 1 feel thank- 
ful to my right hon. Friend for the assurance which he has given us that thia 
inquiry shi^ be gone into fullv, fairly, and deliberately, at an early period of the 
next Session, 1 also feel thankful to him for the further awurance that there 
will emanate from that quarter from which it is always fitting that such infor- 
mation should hmannte, a valuable mass of documentery information to guide 
, us hereafter in our inquiries, and that this information will be laid upon the table 
before the close of the present Session. At the same time 1 must say, that, not- 
AVithstandiog the speech of my right hon. Friend, I do not quite sec that any in- 
convenience wOuM arise to the House or to the question, from acceding to the 
present motion, or that there is any reason which should prevent us, if we think 
lit, to enter into inquiry at tbisjraoment. I admit that the present session is far 
gone ; but, advanced as it is, if we were to appoint a committee now, these ad- 
vantages would arise from it first of all, the members of the corainitt^ would 
be forced (o know how serious, extensive, and important was the duty hnposad 
upon them. They would have all the advantage of the recess to direct their 
studies, so ae to enable them, if the Committee weie renewed in the next seraion, 
to discharge in a more efficient manner the duty devolved upon them by the orders 
of this House. It has been stated, and I think truly, that among the other ques- 
tions which that duty will call upon them to consider, are questions connec^ 
with too happiness of India, and with the security of our poasesiiio^ in 
quarter of the globe— questions of settlement, questions of cdn^mal i»llcy, 
questions of ciri! poHCy, in all the different views in which the ^tfftstration of 
a great empire can be considei'ed. Considerations like these imperatively cwi 
upon Paflian^fent'to look into this subject j and, therefore, if we were to begin 


* This speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amidst all lU a^n^nce 
of wards, eowtoins only one Mmbhme of an argument agMostiimuf^atc in- 
quiry, ^iidei^n tlie assumption that it is useless to begin it 
caow Ul eiiliitot bw finitiked this Session. But the firet might- be 
the Ust i fdVi just in proportion to the importance of the subject, is it likely 
occupy theutlentiiMsofva Committee for more than * single Swsion. 
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OUT inquiry into it at tUk early period|><>eveii admitting that we are not bound 
la ootio^ta« tel 4Mte& upon it before tb* fottf^reaiif— wt didOld not 

^alde to oowdude it» if w* condooted it properly^ in tbe codrie at the nett 8es< 
ate me. Sir, it ie an inquiiy more vaiteii, And 

moeeoateaive, ite any m which tM Honseerer yet embarM: i afo^mro that 
there he no diualisfactioQ in the counli^ if the Committee were now to sit 
ibr a moQth-«if it were then to report that it had commenced ita inquiries, that 
It bad seat queries on imints oat to the East, and that it M calked for 

a mass of documentary eridence, which could only be procured from a diataace, 
and if it were then to recommend to the House to consent to the Committee 
being rerired in the next Seseion of Parliament. Whilst I state that fob* ap- 
pointment of a Committee this Session will be productiTe of euch adnmlsges, 
and of this further advantage, that it wdl be an intiaiatien to all parties who feel 
an interest in this question^ as it affects both the comuH^ial prosperity of this 
couuti^ and the well-being of India, that Parliament hasldetermined to dbect its 
'attention to it, and a formal invitation to them, if they have any InfortnoUon to 
give, to come forward and give it, — 1 am not inclined to over-vatae the import- 
ance of beginning inquiry in the present, instead of the ensuing Session qf Par- 
liament. I shall be satisfied, if, upon an inquiry of e^uch iinffortanoe, the sub- 
let shall be brought forward by those who are officiallv respousible for the ad- 
ministration of England and of India — I mean by Members of the Government 
‘—under the direction of the Ministers of'the Crown, and in conformity with the 
course which they recommend as the most efficient. For these reasons, npt wish- 
ing to enter, at present, into any parts of this extensive question, especially as I 
%oow that they must be discussed hereafter, — thinking, at the same time, that 
all questions relating to the future political administration of India should be 
carefully distinguished from thdsc questions which are mixed up with the com- 
mercial pursuits of the East India Company,— knowing that all the interests con- 
nected with the first part of the subject, the civil and political Government of 
our eastern possessions, are involved in difficulty, and must be well weighed before 
we decide upon them,— looking, for instance, at tlie character, the habjts, and 
prejudices of the Natives of that large continent,— I will sav, that we cannot 
apply to it the ordinary principles of colonisation, nor deal with it as with a 
country which we occupy now for the first time. Matters like these must be 
considered by a Committee : and I will even say, that the judgment of a Com- 
mittee upon them must not be held to be binding upon Parliament. Por my own 
part, I will own that, so far as my own inquiries and reflections have gone, I 
'cannot see the possibility of reconciling, to the degree which 1 could wish, the 
commerciid interests of England with the administration of the polftlcal a^irs 
of India by a company of merchants who are engaged in the trade of the Country 
over which they exercise sovereign rule. I think that the principles of cofn- 
'merce, as they affect private individuals, must be interfered wltti.’hnd its advan- 
tages counteracted, if private individuals are obliged to compete wit\a commer- 
cial company, enjoying at the same time the power of sovereignty, and possess- 
ing, in the latter character, 25,000,000/. of revenue from the& tcrrjtqriw acqui- 
aitions. How we are to relieve onjselves from this difficulty,— how we are, on 
the one hand, to give to the commerce of this country full scopq fpr those ad- 
vantages which ought to redound to the wealth of England, aUd I? the comfort 
and happiness of the people of India; aqd* on the other, npt tO on those 
sbveieign ^hts which are in the possession of the East India Cem^y, I cannot 
tell ; all that I Can say at present is, that it does appear to tbt 

separate the commerce of India from its sovere^nty, the better "wUl ft be for the 
interests of all parties engaged in commerce with India — the better will it be for 
the advancement of wealth and civilisjotio^in India— the better will 
great interests of the people ,pf India— and the better wUl it be wwteter^ts 
of the people of England, ti^. consumers of the produce Iw% wpjps, 
and foe producers of the atUqjes in. which that produce is mid te. 

•it one fojDg which is well worthy fo« remembrance of this Htet^hen it pomes 
piore fully to consider this question— and that is, that if the East 
Jje carrying on its commerce to the injury of individuahi, an we hte beard it 
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SS^5iSSI^ ii ii?L?'^ ^^4»th»%taidSSa}i ^ iko^h^^L 
OrMMltnnmtriif tte oTS^t^tol^ 

i!*?**™^ to 5 ? 3 iin;iS? *; 

wlloie mfeuttits tbw «»;« «ft]«eted to xirat!^!^A*l ^ "tose 

EMto<mer^ Mt iMt ho^ Priflnd sail tS*i it wa* '**® 

^uy M tiiwSe^D, and aIoio«t g.ve uTto undmta^? thit ? 

U » dMm* to eater upon taquiry ia the n^t STn ’ “ """“ '^'y 

T(le'On»ticiLt** of the EXCHB9UER.— No no • I neitw ^ 

such tlSg ftS r have iuTputed bu"t'whit“he dfd •'’* 

t S ?’l "'S' 

Friend likewise stated, that on two former occasionl, whef the r^newS fte 
Company's diarter W^as under consideration, the inquiry took p aL oXonfvSr 
before Its expiration. I think, that if on the present occasion X ^ 

to commence at the earliest possible period, and were to be proven Ton'! 

clusmn with all speed, it would satisfy the House, the country, and I hone e?en 
the D^ebtoVs of the East India Company, that it is for the inferest of all parties 
to make an ^teration m the present charter at a period previous to the Wal ter- 
minatlou of the easting bargain. I am of opinion, that if a Committee be ap- 
f more exletideil intercourse between this country 
China m^y he settled at an earlier period than the year 1834. ^ Let not (^ntle- 
SiLlirTte fonS!f ® question, deceive themselves. If you 

?n ^ nations, -if you leave foreigwrs 

npui industrious classes of the Chinese deal with AinericaTor 

comm<^it>ei w%^^ at present as willingly take from y^— If yo^ 

prohibit, ^mtpercial intercourse between China and Singapore, iat 

giori(^,W|lai^ of the immense advantage? derivable from free trade ; it may 
late to alter your policy, when the charter of the Bast India 
y®*^*’*‘ elapse before that event, others 

I now be yours ; and, therefore, 

t say te.ar]i^91y Sei?e the advantages which present themselves to your 

you yet may/ Look, too, at the New World, the 
W South America wnnot cqniipue tor 

Wore Tdifo Into some; settled form of government: and 
IlMt topst be considerable. Their situation .on 
for intercourse with all A^hip^ago 
vnioftf yjV.t present they are without any commercial 

I' ' 

< ^ qitite unwdr^ of such a man as Mr. HuskissOn i ^be 

* ft to 1)6 foimd fit Mf. Astdl, the organ of toe Company in the 

aa inese inciuoe oniy tnt noiders ot inma*. stock, who ktone 
- - «ue ii^tton, while the interests \>f the miltiohk subject to their 

rule in India an made entirely subiervient to their profit. 

Oriental Herald, Fol2\. 2 Q 
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r w iuuiiu III mi. n.D»^ii, »up vT^nii iluo vumpany inxne 
ifhd any one who reads h^apeeehes will estimate rads at a 
itf :^Hfhai tibsb talents sftohEl be exerted for Uhe be- 
— totfcresti they kre sekeiM io protect and promote? U a 
dethfese Include oofyihe hokters df Ihdin. Stock, wlio^etone 

lUAftAM nvlilV IkS' « t 4 B. 
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nuriae. The means of carrying on the intercoura^ ^twecn ^uth . 

Qtina wUl be seixcd the merciianU of other- states, if we f^lto airiivl.c^m^ltcij|^ i 
of it. The United States of America hare already got part of ttc Otorying tnH|^ . 
between those parts of Uie world j and if we let thr^or four y^s pasanikhottt,. 
doing any Siting, the delay may be productive of veiy ffreat m^bicl . to the goai* 
tion which England has to maintain in the East. I tuereforc contend, th(U mis 
question ought to be taken up at as early a period as possible, e^cially as it is 
connected with only one isolated part of the charter. It is not a matter Of in- 
difference, ^ir, that we should show to the merchants and inanufactupeu of^ng* 
land, who are now labouring under great depression, that this a qnesiwn to 
which we are fully alive, and that we are looking forward to a 8atisfa$to^,ag* 
rangement of it, as sopn as it can be made with due attention to vestsd i^hta 
and interests. I am satisfied, that if inquiry be granted, we shall be able, before 
the expiration of the present charter, with the assistance of the East India Com- 
pany, to make some satisfactory compromise, so that a new system of trade may 
be apUd upon in the place of the old one. That system is clearly defective. In 
thoy^ 1793, when the renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges Ufas under 
discussion, it was stipulated that 3000 tons of the C^ompany's shippiug should be 
set aside for the private trade to India, and they were set aside accordingly. 
T,he condition on which this trade commenced was a payment on the outward- 
bWkd cargo of 5/. per ton, and on the import cargo 15/. per ton ; and yet this 
condition, severe as it now appears, was deemed at the time to be a considerable 
advance to a better system. On the renewal of the charter in 1813, we obtained, 
an indefinite power of increasing the private trade with India as far as it could 
bo extended. Since that time it has been extended very considerably, and there- 
fore it is not sanguine or theoretical to assume, tliat if wc proceed in the course 
of relaxation, our trade with India will go on, increasing the benefits which the 
country already derives from its connexion with India, securing the tranquillity 
and prosperity of that continent, and promoting the welfare ot all parties who 
are engaged in this branch of commerce. 1 feel these considerations so strongly, 
that 1 do hope tliat the points which relate to the political arrangements to ^ 
made hereafter respecting India will not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
commereial intercourse with India, which is so interesting to the merchants of 
England, and which is so likely to prove so beneficial to the civilisation o^India. 
It is upon these grounds, and upon refiecling that the course proposed by my 
right bon. Friend is more likely to produce a conciliatory arrangement with the 
East India Company, that I venture to recommend to my hon. Friend, the Member 
ftfr Bridgenorth, to withdraw his motion. At the same time I must say, that I 
ate not at ail sor'7 that this discussion has taken place ; by which the atterilioti 
ort^ public will be more pointedly directed to this important subject, in the in- 
t^al between this time and the next Session of Parliament.* 

Mr. Hume. — ^Having had, Sir, the honour to second this motion, I cannot 
refrain from rising at present to tell my honourable friend, the Member for 
BHdgenortb, that in my opinion he ought not to .accede to the suggestion which 
has just been made to liiin, nor to delay till next Session the inquiry for which 
be has moved. The right hon. Gentleman admits, in the fullest manner, that 
Inquiry Into this subject ought to take place, and only differs from us as tb the 
period of its commencement. With respect to the precedents to which the 
rfehl boh. Gentleman has alluded, I must observe, that he is quite mistaken ; 
and I say, that upon the arguments which he himself has advanced, he ought hot 
a single day in proceedingwilh the inquiry. Sir, this is not a question u^lch 
at all involves the existence of the East India Company j it is a question Which 
is proposed for the take of ascertaining how far the exclusive privile^ ^ % 
l&st India Company may be eontinued to them without detriment to the gpnc)^ 


* iMr. Huskiaaoii^’a speech is a good specimen of the manner in which 
mentary procd^i^s are generally conducted, where the argutqipti 

ong^ireclwa, and the votes of the partias who W||(t:'lhihn.dn nootbep*^ 
dtU for iinmediate inquiry are sound^and ungtwwefable j aad ycl bfl 

raiponliiMnda ita postponement This deference. '(a natiiority Is far too prevalent 
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c<^<itry. ft Wa« upon that gronnd that all' tlic iif|ainelits ot 
til? lion, Mentber for tifirerpool proceeded. All his argamenta were in 
fafdur, stbongljr too, in favdnr of immediate inquiry ; and therefore I can- 
not conceit bow rie brought^himself to the conclusion, that my hon. I^icnd, thh 
Member for ilridp^ehorth, ouglrt to withdraw his motion, on the g^nnd 
inquiry might be j udhHouely postponed. At the present time, all oar coihmercial 
remtioaa are rery ttihch in a state of stagnation : our manufacturers have their 
goods, for which they cannot find a demand ; and they have 
espita) sufficient to enable them to send their goods out of the country, tf they 
can only ftnd a vent through which to dispose of them. Sir, we must not set 
asidn nil bmnmerrtal kno^Tledge of the country. We have heard much of 
bite of the superiority of practiemi over theoretical knowledge ; and therefore I 
will ask thoHouse to consider what is the opinion of all the best-informed com- 
mercial men upon the question ? Have they not expressed a unanimons opi- 
nion, as manifested by public meetings, by resolutions, and by petitions to this 
House, that the mode in which the trade to China and to India is at present con- 
ducted, Isiiighly detrimental to the interests of the country ? If a Committee 
be granted to us, we may show that by the change of system for which the 
public calls, a great disadvantage to commerce will be removed, without the loss 
of a single farthing to the East India Company. I therefore say, that an inquiry 
ought to be instituted without delay, in order that we may ascertain to what 
extent the modification proposed by the right hon. Member for Liverpool may 
be made, ^bnsistently with the vested rights and intcre.sts of the East India Com- 
pany. Wc ought not, for one moment, to delay the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to ascertain how far the advantages which he contemplates may be 
afforded to the trading interests of the community. There i.s one argument which 
I must state to the House, as proving that the postponement of this Cominittee 
for a year will dangerous to the interests of our commerce. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Bridgenorth, has proved, by the experience of the last ten ur 
twelve years, that the danger which was apprehended from letting in the private 
trade to India, has not occurred. If this be so, why are the public to be de- 
layed, as to their claim to participate in a trade, their admission to which, if 
accompanied by those modifications which the right hon. Meipber for Liverpool 
recommends, that right hon. Gentleman thinks may be effected without any real 
prejudice to the Company’s true interests. 

Losiqg a year, therefore, as is now proposed, would be tbc loss of a great 
advantage to tlic public ; there is no good reason for postponing so impot^t # 
question, than wliich there is none in the country more worthy the attention of 
Parliament. Is there any thing so desirable as an attempt to remove the com- 
mercial distress by which we are afflicted ? an object, the accomplishment Ot 
which might be considerably promoted by entertaining the present qiiestion. 
The period of the Session affords no ground for delay — to postpone the inquiry 
is telling tlie country we do not choose to sit for its advantage, though it is QUf 
duty to do so. It is highly improper to postpone the inquiry for the reason 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The only reason I have heard froin 
the right hon. Gentleman for a postponement is, that formerly an inquiry WM 
not instituted till within one or two years of the expiration of the Compan^i 
Charter. This I deny— an inquiry was commenced five years # 

expiration. Sir John Anstruther was Chairman of a Committee that 
purpose ; and the fifth Report of that Committee went very fully into Uie 
of Mb, Are W6, in legislating with respect to India, to if ^ 

S ay be right and proper to be done, consistently with the meicanUle inUpests ^ 
is couufiy ? No doubt that is an important .consideration j but, important ^ 
it is, it does not form the only one, 

these narrow views. The inhabitants of ^ 

proposed iffiooges, and we are bound to consult tbttr 

have beChfeumdl the details connected ^»th the subjert, M aot^ 

entfe^^to thtt^dtkiaWBntary information to be obtained W 

East Indki Cotopanyi^ho enlor^n peculiar prepo8scsM0»»and 
to their pectaiaTfibits, iaftrwts, and prejudices. The circumstanees of their 

2 Q 2 
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ave <b to ^M^hetr mind»^ afid Itoi^enitto giFe% 
stateiHentii, oacomciooaiy-^they take up Tiewi and opiaiooa on 
purticmar mattolra^ w hick Ike experience of aftor4ife cahiK>t^ to4ttea <to«iia^ to 
abandM. They pr^j not, thcretoro» the prqper authorities for the House to 

t isktlT I the CdaitnUtoe shpitid sit tAtoedlatelj^; and Oo n^tkinh 

rernlneqt oiJjjfhlto have the anpointmdtit of that Coittmlttoci \ vaeay 

Is likely to be the bestCo^itnjfewlilch is iaiipbintod by the (ToVernment 
— unfortunately, as matters are gehfemly conducted, we eaft^b^hhyeapty Qther^ 
yet I do pot much care how the Committee is appoihtod,.j%Qvlw4‘^ bnp 

S l| : ’ truth’le our object— -I hope we may be aoie to get At it fhen 

me shall arrive for the inquiry, (if it cannot be cotnmebi^d'at pid^mt,) 
lie House will make a selection of such persons as are calculated to cohs^* 
tnte a fair and impartial Committee, that will not be influenced by the GoVerh- 
tiMnt, the East India Company, or the interests of English merchants — oxtJra- 
AiVely,' I repeat, we ought to have this inquiry now — the sooner the better. 

are aware, that by putting a question, and stating a case in,a parti- 
cujaf gamier, tp a lawyer, you may get almost any answer you please from him : 
an'a you^ may Aoppint a Committee of this House in such a way, and put a case 
to it so, as to elicit from it nAy answer you wish. I hope, however, that the 
Committee to be appointed upon this question will not be in the least biassed id 
llvbur bf any of the great parties interested in its decision. I do not ivish to 
^tract frpid the me^ts of the East India Company, or to censure their manage- 
toen^ 0,? India, Undeservedly — l am aware that few persons can feel a gre4jter 
i^^gree of anxiety to adopt such a system as may be calculated to do good in that 
country, tlian the Directors—I say, the gentlemen of the Company, I am sure, 
would hot do any thing which they did not think would conduce to the interests 
of 7hdia ; but I think their measures have, in effect, been such as not always to 
produce that effect. I think they have failed in accomplishing their object from 
whit bf information, and a knowledge of the general principles which ought to 
tejf'dtato the Government of a great and mighty empire like India. 

With he«u)ect to ourselves, we arc in such a state as proves we should not 
po'stpose an inquiry into these matters, with a view to relieve the country from 
& portion of its dimcuUies. In speaking of the Tariff which the United States 
hAve adopted, in ignorance of its own true interests, and the effect of which U to 
oompel the people of America to pay a higher price for commodities^ than. they 
Otherwise nee<l, and to force the capital of the country into artificial channels-*^ 
the right hon. GeKleman alluded, on a former occasion, to two most importsot 
points which should not be lost sight of, — in a former speech the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to tobacco and cotton, which wc at present obtain almost 
esduidvely;, as regards the great bulk of our consumption, from the United 
States* 1 wisli the right hon. Gentleman had done so on the present QecHslon**r 
Ikiivettld' have afforded a good ground for pressing this inquiry. The ol^^ctof 
the AmeHoan Tariff is, to take the carrying trade from the BrMsh shipfowners, 
and give it to the American. The United States are right to ancteavont to effhot 
this if they can; but w'e are equally justified in adopting hos^le meaipres (o 
nsect thera^this we can effect. The two important artictes of export from the 
ifnited Wtes, are cotton and tobacco — the most valuable of Amermin products 
imported by us. The amount of shipping employed in bringing tliese (fso articles 
toEogfauidis very great; and, if we could bring them both fronadndia, the effect 
itrould be to cause an increase of 200,000 tons in British shipping, and keep them 
inrpeiqKtual eroploymenU India is competent to supply all the arim^ which 
America eaa su^ly, aud in sufficient quantity ior> onr coiwowpt^^ hoOff 
that>lht$ very.artkle (cotton) was origlnnUyiPCodua^ in IsdiOf.lboogh^it yaa 
i^iiwards iranaptontcd to the New World, wiSw it> itoW otdtigi^d to 
gtaater extent than Imthe country: which WW its orlgii!Wi«wn|r^ I dojpoftjWish 
to throw out any rsfieettouon toe^ast iiidia^€ 0 m|»Sny^onAhtosccouiiih^<t 
whraot tltoproduce^ of the .CowjHwy's torHtoaiet previmU'to^lUOd j dt/ifiSvAU 
tbtoovtedffttoK 'toe Matoatta Was that wef^ntfid 

ptoitoMtoaftfdtob^itates. How»dmllM^c)iAO tmw Qf tbe 

lbs. of cotton imported into this country, 151,000,000 lbs. come from the United 
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S^te8« there can be no reofoa why £ag;Ushmen in Indie, or 

^f«tlveeta1ldef aw^diweotion of British capIttdiitii'ehottW not render tJieiMtio* 
tion of tbete M perfect and abundant ascoold be derifed. WbfelMMllI 

notoor coontfTmen be as succeatful in this as in oilier undertakings ? « 

I have already 8ttte4 151,000,000 lbs. of the 107,000,000 lbs. of iin- 
pofted ihto England are brooght frodj America 5 of the rcmaMer, 17,000,^ 
lbs. CQtne frdrn Brazil, Eg^Pt, which, till lately,' did not produce g ainglshs^. 
now affords ^oit^Balf the Quantity brought from India. It furnishes ^Op.mio 
lbs., an c^tept of tfsde entirely created within seven years. From the West 
Indies wp ifkipOTt 91900,000 lbs. ^ tbe^e the soil, and tpe attention of the planters 
to .other matteri, limit the quantity. India only produces 12,000,000 Iba.' Of the 

whole I97^000,0p0 lha. imported, although we have had possession of the Cotton 
district twehty-fiye years. I contend, that with the facilities which might be 
a^rded in India, and with advantage to the East India Company itself, a great 
quantity of the cotton required by this country might be produced there. By 
whatever bands this produce should be raised, it would add to the resources Of 
the EKsI India Company. These facts, alone, prove that we ought to proofed 
to an inquiry forthwith, with a view, among other things, to allow and induce 
Englishmen to Settle in India — I say settle ; for any attempt to colonise a couho 
try orerdowing with 130,000,000 of Native inhabitants, and in which labour can 
be produced far 3(1 a-day, would be ridiculous. We may talk of colonising 
America or New South Wales, but we cannot colonise India; we may, howevy^if 
settle some Englishmen there with the greatest advantage. It is foolish .to tslli; 
of the few thousands of English residents added, since the relaxations intradhchd 
in tiie last renewal of the Charter, to the inhabitants of India. It is foolish to 
talk of this as inflicting any injury on the East India Company. If we had ^ded 
10,000 for every one who went out, it would have remlered onr Indian posses- 
sions more secure and profitable, and would have been beneficial to this country. 
The difficulties in the way of emigration to India should be removed t if this 
were done, it might become an important outlet for a part of our superabundant 
population. Every consideration points out that the Committee ought to sit 
immediately. Sir, 18,000 tons of shipping were employed in hringiug cotton 
from the United States in 1827 ; a great portion of the supply might be derived 
from India, and a proportionate addition made to our carrying' trade: by that 
means, I do not wish this to be done by means of protecting duties; whieh aM 
generally tiie cause of loss and injury. In the first instance, however, periwpi 
they might be resorted to with advantage, in order to encourage individi^ to 
mSKe the necessary exertions. I submit that this subject (the importation of 
cotton from India) in itself affords a sufficient reason for inquiry. Then hoyr 
do we stand with regard to tobacco? Of the 33,000,000 lbs. of that 
which we import into this country, 32,000,000 lbs. come from the 
States ; and the trade employs upwards, I believe, of 100,000 tons tn shipp!iig*« 
at leant, it gives employment to a large amount of shipping. Now, Masuliptttito 
has produced tobacco so superior in quality, that it Is brought to England a^ 
great rariW and luxury. There is no reason why tobacco mjiy not he grown to 
India* if not to the extent of the quantity now imported to the Uni^ Stot^t 
least to d very considerable amount. Viewing America m the hostile attitodS^ 
with respect to our trade, in which her commercial regulations at pwto 

her, we should look round us, and «»deavour to obtain a supply of her s^ 
Commodities (cotton and tobacco) elsewhere, We are now obliged to 
articles ftora her, and I am aware the necessity toat compels na to 
COntiiiuo:««Cept we look to our East India possessioDs for a stWj- « 
a* hu Mn «<» l»ve oitlj^to »»lt till 

tor tobMoo; bal ‘ry *® 

ladtoi )»v«4ot .affldel* «.<>«■ »“»<?• gteri yYe h yy 




I 

les^ of otir eoinm<^IW«^ t» inMpf* 

By tU rostrMfojtk t^ve ptkm dtf thoMi ^ 

oQi^ oomsM^l fillieveatft at It tta¥«t)]^r smge ifld parad«Mii|to 
lay gb, but I pfed|(e myself to sho^^hat if the East India Cbniopiy^*fl'tvtii||iO 
xnibDopdly of tea, merehants would be found rea^ to land'teft^‘Sg%MDd, aftd 
sell it at the cost price for which it was bought In China; wifli a^ptdftU to' th^- 
lehres on the yen tare. This may seem an enigma to persoas not aeqdiiioiVed 
with cbmmerciid affairs, but it is easily explained. Merdidota Vhe sotid out 
commodities for the supply of the Bastern market from tbo eastom ooaai of 
Africa to China, ate in this situation. We do not use all the gobds we 
import ; we export a part of them ; but it is impossible for us to bring^home 
articles, and send them out to foreign markets in Europe or dsewheib, exo^t 
wb can come in competition upon something like equal terms With othersmtas* 
If tim British merchant iS saddled with restrictions and expanses to whiohv^e 
traders of other countries ore not liable, how is he to compete with them ? ' The 
fact is,' in Canton, hundreds of thousands of pounds are due to En^ish merchants 
which cannot be paid in specie, which the monopoly of the East India Company 
does not allow to be paid in commodities, and for which, therefore, they ha^ to 
take payment in bills on Calcutta, by which they incur a loss of twenty or thirty 
percent., owing to the state of the exchanges. Merchants, therefore, would bo 
jgiad to take tea and other articles in payment, and bring them to England and 
sell them, without charging any thing for freight. They would thne have the 
profit on the original venture, and save the loss incurred by taking bills on the 
^^pany. If I can prove that fact — and I pledge myself to do; so, provided the 
opportunity be afford^ — I think it sufficient to justify me in calling for an im> 
mediate inquiry. I say, if these facts can be proved, they afford one of the 
atiOflgbst cases why the present fetters and restrictions should be removed from 
Britiidi merchants. Suppose an English sWp to go out with a cargo under these 
Clrcutnstaodes, it is unable to bring home a freight on account of these absurd 
Rgulations ; but it may go to Hamburgh, or other such ports. This ougld;>not 
fc t<e tolerated, particularly when it is considered that an American ship is under 
tto Such restrictions, and that thus we lose the profit which the Americans gain.^ 
I have heard of the case of an English ship on the north-west coast of America, 
Which, being unable to procure a* cargo to England, was oflfered one to Gkiaa^ 
Ob whkb a profit of 2,000f. or 8,000/. might have been realisad \ but the master 
"dras prevented from accepting the offer owing to the regulations of the Bast 
India Company. In that Instance the trip, if so made, would not have taken a 
farthing out or the Company’s pocket. 1 do not wish to touch vested rights j but 
if it can be proved th it without interfering much with the interests of the East 
Iiidia Company, lut merely by a slight modification of its privileges, a great 
benefit would be conferred on the country, I am sure the libwaiity of tiiat Wly 
win induce them to consent to it. Dday can produce no good eflfcct { the In- 
quiry, if deferred till next year, may be undertaken at such a Wrlod as to 
preclude the possibility of legislating Upon the subject in the ensulpg Session j. 
but if we inquire now, we shall be m a condition to lejjfalate next year, 
though Wot perhaps in the present. We are not in a condition to poatpooe 
j^inedies for the evils under which we suffev^ and this is one reoiedy. 'Hia 
tight ton. Gentleman seems to think it is only a passing cloud that lobscures the 
jphnperity of the country, and that our energies ere unimpaired. 4 tope thia 
may be the case, but fear it will turn out differently. I think it will 
great jsxertlonr to prevent our present difficulties from being lastiBg— wni 
mdfi^ing^; why, then, refuse the relief which may be obtain^ by the adop- 
tfob Of mensnaea for the removal of the restrictions upon^ ooromerfie ? 
iSitoitWiVatJtagea wtmM be derived fi%m the course piicqjoaeA 
iliHlMeg'Whkh'wioitd^ tbeatsalveaiii tto apMe ^ A^lilhglo wtodth r 

=#eo,^^lMBiattiffied tba 4k)«rt of DfrettOTs would Hitow^obbsteeles in^tbewhy* 
i^erd iffiptossfem tbr 0 i%faont ti^todtlrtry Hmti‘eli^coal|40ft^eb- 
tenaudy, it wodidlieqfiife no 
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i^5tide 

<*?<^Uini«gr€lW, if not in 

Uti^ tfe pot^kme Inquiry^ postpone the,^i|r^ 



^ll#i t^e 
bq derived 


(W«;.Q«^W’iqwnerty^^^^ 

our financiSaffl^, yliicfe most 


^ttom. Wbat bas all ibis evaporated in ? l%e pr^aufo of 
^ii TM' r. wvcmment to set on foot an inouiry ^ but, that once at m and. 

thrown overboard. In the present case, i wish we 
coqW begin the.OMl^i^ on Monday morning : if hon. Menoberf ,wiil do so, I p«o- 
inifle;^to ftfoducajirideiice that will employ them for the next jnontli jand what 
morb ean taer wqnti X say, I can bring forward evidence, obtained from, ^r* 
tK>ugBt 'experience, such as it will be impossible to resist. Is it treating the oojn* 
werciabbi^ this country' right, to postpone an inquiry .so important to them 
-for a year ? Who knows whether the present Ministers will be in their places 
4Bext year ? I recollect being told by one gentleman in the Ministry, when re- 
ihrifig to a promise mode by his predecessor in office, * Oh, we are not bound by 
that.’ The same thing may be said next year, by a new set of Ministers, witfa 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman’s pledge of to-night. Lpohing b> what has 
taken place within the last two or three years, I do not know why we shotUd 
consider the present Ministry as permanent any more than anothert i hope a 
division will be called for, because I am anxious to see bow many persons in the 
House agiee with me. 1 know 1 am accused of advocating strains opinions, 
and perhaps 1 sometimes do ; but Hike to see how many concur in these, notions. 
Gentlemen may be amused at this, but 1 have lived long enough to see mepsuies 
which were rejected by misei'able minorities— miseraUe as regards numbers, 
bi»t respectabte as regards principle — carried by the very Ministers who pre- 
viously had successfully opposed them. 1 like this well enough, — but,, if pos- 
sible, I like still better to carry things against Ministers j because, wlwn 1 can 
do that, I am sure the people arc with me. 1 do not say this in oppocitioil to 
the Government : not at all ; 1 am ready to make great rilowances for the gen- 
tlencn belonging to it, whose difficulties are considerable. They do aot^k^w 
who are tbeir friends or foes, just at present. No doubt they think a. body l^e 
the East India Company likely enough to support them, and they are pnwiUii^ 
to risk the loss of any friends in the existing conjuncture of affairs. TbUton- 
•id^raUoft is su£^ient to account for much of their conduct. The House, .^jre- 
farst aught to pause and >veigh the consequences well before they refuse going 
Into the Committee proposed by my hon. Friend ; and 1 think there are ten 
tbousand reasons &nr acceding to this course, altitongli 1 have not heard a single 
one for refusing it As to documentary evidence, there is not one Member in 
My that ever takes the trouble to read.— I veoture to 6ay, of tl»e whole of that 
neutral 4)00011, if you will ask the hon. Gentlemen a'ho sit on it, * whether they 
ever read the Fifth Report ?’ that there is not one in ten— no not one in twenty 
of them— who has ever gone through that voluminous document This being tiie 
fact, ^era can be no doubt, that ioffnitely more good will be done by examining 
into ilie questioa by a Committee, than ever can result from all the informatipn 
that can ever be promulgated in documents. It is very easy to make out docu- 
ments tofiuit any purpose, especially when the parties by whom they are tp^be 
madaouliwe parties interested, and* have a purpose to suit It is evident# rS*»Rt 
tbisean be easily -done ; and, the House being ignorant of the facts, dpcupt^ls 
many be laid before it, which would he of no vahje, if there were proper apF^r^u- 
Aky.foeexaminaUou, — aiwl concealments may be madcj which, in.the caie.of 
evidence actually gone into before a Coranjittee, cannot .bq done^ ^ 

lepcat my obf^tien to mere documentary evidence, and 1 say,! i|ow4>wtfier 
bave>iMr,evideiioe than such as may be selected by interested parties, rbone is 
Botiteir like tbs plain mOdarif qasfliouAOd answer forgetting af the.ti^tb v for 
Mrtli%;beforqjitt^ w» aUntiP tell.ns ulkwn'WM*^ to Know, 
b*v«ilWofiport«bi«y<^ 

iyiAgil^^We kuojr very trf, too, IbM these. weMt-nmny imh 
exMwirtA upon ef ,toe Cowmittotp 



in the 

pr<»ph*6«tfw»reno»M4H«d} ^“**4? •!! 

plaMWfr'tfWktTSfMkep njw officii p«^». **!*?’*t’?^ jJS!^ J! 

wish t<5b W»a rtWencfejUl Sesaios, aS.^W« ‘‘ 

UhtBhysrfttprise. Thcrefe^e, .pbo, it pi. ^ » df 
documenUfy eVMenw ftiAiished end Mfected ’>?. Z mteJt 

RTport dwwo up by m East In<li*Dii»«tot l for i »)plUiw ijo aj 

Sa fttt those ve^ wish ‘W-V-fc to 

grounds that have Indaotd bu so 1o(W to detain thp . HPW?.r and tbw^^^Jte 

grounds that make tn« hope they jjjl J 'TahalUnW tov 

Adopted, with a view tDliiq«iiy.before a Copimit^. „ I sli«Jl only Say, 
ciuaion, that if my hon. Friend wdl press his motion, ie sM, at ,im f»W, 
have my aupport.* , ' i » * 

Mr VwtsvY Fitzgerald.— I aisurc the House I hare no wish tuprolouf tolS 
debate- neither do 1 feel it necessary to enter 
rhfhthi^Friend, and still less do I mean to reply to the 
the hon Member for Montrose,— in which he says, that he is not ditsicted IMS 
course by any feeling of hostility towards his Majesty’s Government. I 
will My of “hVhon. W-"-- *" "><«* hostility 


Of UOSllIity lOwaraB ms o ^ T- — 

will say of the hon. Member, that he does not appear to 
to^ernmentthan to any other party; for there 
Hoto. wbetliet Ministerial or otherwise, who has "®‘ 

nrobation. But, with that peculiar ingenuousness which belongs W 
Slember for Montrose, lie has arrogated to himself tlie ri^t tacensurs 
measures of every Government on this great subject, as well 
the parties to whose interests those measures were immediately ap^iwWe. On 
one.^int, however, the hon. Member '‘L”* 

fied by tlie event. He presses his hon. Friend, the Member for Bridge^tb, to 

carry the question to a division, for this reason ; — that althoi^h to fonperly 

votS in a minority of six on a motion * for inquiry ’ into the subject^ Us no 

doubt; to should now vote in a majority on the same ». 

inMWHUJh w my right hon. Friend has promised not only an inquiry, buf that he 

wiTSSlIeTsL; originate it himself, it is very probable that tee antwipation 

of ^Uon. Member for Montrose will be realised, and teat he 

faction of, voting in a majority. I do not know what influence this may, ^vq 

upon Sie hon. Member for Bridgenortb, who introduced this A 

So very proper, and in a tone so widely diiferent from that of ^hs hon. 

Member Montrose j and still less do I know how far he may concur with my 

riitet hon. Friend behind me, (Mr. Huskisson,) who has said that it will be m^t, 

sa^tofectory to have this motion taken up by the Gorornoient ; but I ^ 

fore the^use, and on tee part of the Governmen^ disclium 

buted by tee bon. Member for Montrose to my right hon. Friend, (the Chancellor 

of tee iLcheqiicr,) or any sentiment of the kind aa having 

hiui or entertained by the Government. I deny that my right hon. 

employed any expression, or given any pledge, or made use of any assert^n 

wWch would^ admit of the construction put upon what he said by the 

forSlontroSe, when to represents him to have said in his 

has told the commercial classes he is indifferent to tto interests of te« country, 

80 far as they are urixed up with this questio*. < s 

(Mr. Hume said— * //ear, Acer.') r 

The only reply I shall make to thchon. Member’s Jh^, ts.'te^ytto^s^^ 
argument, butofhisasscrtVoii ; ahdfo rtipcst that there waiimth^ 
^tto tneMh S riiht hon. Friend which would etitHlc him td say, a* he h^ 
sahlv teS^ the ao!te?wnen| meeji to deny the co^try 3^ti^ 

IiS teat no liberal mind could pUt that constroclion upon it. Men^n 

fociLontrosc f^sa insinuates' teat tee inguii^ 


ap^ in favour ^ 

they fcH witlKwt tho eTgct #n tto^tolc 
we do not tynk there were a dozen pemonsJitA^j%te gX 
it of the least importonce, whether the inquiry b^an teU SeS«bn or ttoir 
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Trade with India and China, 


merely for the of puUinff forward docamentary evidence which would he 

selectI^*?frithti<?W^P ^ 'report, would hedllMiiWQ^ fi nJ w jaw 

India »j»U Sfr^ r^k, can iai^uaiM^ 

fairnwt^what h^^b^ Aldhy my tMvhSu. Friend ^ Hiui 
that he thjmks the Coinmnitro nlay be mde more effective aud'tfiievw^fif^ 
next year ? Did he Propose tO limit the inhuiiy to the docluiaaHMtIliyt ^l^ehch 
merely, or that rio oifter evidence was lo bi^roduced ?^*^£ fie did, I Wf^ld 

not deny th^ hop. Gentleman'a jnfereticei But^ ^r; he eaid uo«uch y wi 
besid^r*t wm be coihpetent to the Committee wben it isiforiwdy to requ^e i^y 
evident th^ may deem adiritable. The bon. Gemtleman then aaka wbethec a 
Commll^ of 0 pi^ojodi^ character may not be formed j but li aelt him whetoef 
another Committee tni^t not also be formed Widli a prejt^ice in the other way,? 

He says be would object to a report drawn up under the in&uencc of^vernmeni 
but is thefb no danger of at least equal prejudice ip a report, drawn up by some 
Gentt^ihan at the other aide ? Thehoa. Gentleman has said too, that there la no 
rea80il‘wh^4 'SUlficiewcy of evidence should not be had in a month or a. Week 
but, id’sKyih|[* #6, he reiterates the argument of my right hbn. Friend, vdih imyiSt " 
that a y^r Will be necessary, in order to send out to India for that purpose, and 
I wish to know hOwhe can reconcile these contradictions ? Mv right bOnuFriendY 
Sir, hi» dbt^ AAid that he would proceed on documentary evidence alone, buthd 
lias pledged biitMelf, aa was fitting on such an important subject — (a suldcet ttot 
merety'bonibini'dah bat affecting the interests of millions ; and in that poiht bf 
view, one of tbtf greatest questions, ever submitted to the consideration of the- 
Legislaturej^bat his Majesty would be advised to direct that thtf questioS 
should be brought forward by bis Ministers early in the next Session of FarMa- 
nient ; and that in the mean time he would move for such documentary evidence 
as the Govcrniwent sliould deem necessary for the proper understanding Of the 
question ^^but not thereby limiting or confining that evidence merely to what 
the Government may 80 consider requisite. I ask whether this was not the 
effect of h?8 pledge ; and wUetlier that can be considered as indicative of any in- 
tention to stifle inquiry, or to neglect those great interests of the country, *£bC 
the ptotectfda’of which, according to the hon. Member for Montrbse, oniS weCk'k' 
consideratidn would be sufficient ? I trust the House will excuse me fbr havlbg 
so long trespassed on their time ; but the Government having met the propoSl- 
tion'ofthe hon. Member for Bridgenorth with such candour and fairness, and 
having pledged itself as it has done, to grant an inquiry much more ample and 
satbfactory than could now be entered into, during the next Session j I do trtst 
I shall be excused for endeavonring to show that the course adopted by my rubt 
bon. Friend is the most desirable for the countiy, as well as that ms sp^njSr 
very far indeed from what it has been represented to be by the hon. Membter for' 
Montrose. . . , 

Mr. Robinson. — I feel bound to say that I considered lliat the pledge 
by the right hon. Gentleman was so ample in every rcs^iect, and 
moreover, with sO much sincerity, that I think the hon. Member for Bndpnorta 
cannot object : and I am also of opinion that tlie oommercial mterest of thp ^ 
country will be satisfied with the reasons that have been assigned for not entering 
upon the Investigation during the present year, but pos^mng it to the pex^ 
Session. I think the hon. Member for Aberrieen has not argued this ouestlon 
with his usual acuteness i because he has represented the 
facturiag interop as waiting with awiiety for the decision of the 
thfa luimmnt mibject N^w, tWiT think ennnot ^ 

wlwtbeJto iiiqiiiry.be gtwfr Into this yesrqr 

a»«rfootly«^i<sno dterntion w take place unjil tbeeap.ratiOnrf t; ^^;* 
WlX.rehtect.lb the hon. Member^.BTitonort^ 


icysi crtnatpeA. 
Slrjrittk, canlafij 


fairnepsit^ wliat h^^n^ld’^ my i^Mt Friend ^ ij| 

that he tlijinks tl\e CO|nmn!tte ffiay be mde more effective q 
next year ? Did fie propose to limit the iiiMiiy to the d 


country will be satisfied with the reasons that have been assigned for not entering 


Wttirf ciite f fqr aocofdibg to the view tekeir 
- .aJtvjL. flifQiiein thkwtyof further oo«n 
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Wo ' DMaiPiParliaWMtmtlk 

'TOrUaSw^ Stalin ttf America j for li wbW(d fut biro,' ti6l^, if the 

plporUt^ of fibta^ sk «)} derlre uifba&i^t ex. 

"^^lifbfoQr manun^retidw^f , 

Mr. CHA»t.E8 Wii,LUMS.TiirirNN.--f v}ih to mft^e ^ jtife iifen^tioiw, 
lieforal accede to the delay ^ait ix now prop^d; m not focmtedy upon 
this occasion, to follow the example of my rigit Jwn. Friei^, the 

appomtment of this ComoiUtee. A4tb<tpamo time I ought* lil^ list year 

1 was of a different opinioR, ^<ad I thm oWryed, that 1 thought the yXar 1830 
mmdd be early enough to enter upon this inTcstig^ipn. I itow, howerer^ li^l 
that it is not expedient any longer to delay the inquiry, and if it were .only .with 
the riew of making adequate preparations for that great inquiry which afit! be 
forced ujpon U9|^ we ought not any longer to delay the commencement 61 it, 1 also 
think with those who say that it would be infinitely preferable ^t thh measures,^ 
whatever we may adopt, originated with, or at least had the foil concurrence of, 
hit Majesty’s Government: and I therefore dissent altogether fooni' the bon* 
Member of Aberdeen, who would rather carry the inquiry against, than with the 
consent of, Ministers ; for I feel that this inquiry is of too diffuse a description 
to be entered on with profit at the end of a Session, as well as of too important 
a liature to be Commenced or carried on as a party question. But why shoold 
the wishes or objects of Government upon this question be different from those 
of any other party ? 1 can see no reason for any such feeling, and 1 am persuaded 
that mere is no man in or out of the Government, who is not equally anxious 
that this House should have the fullest information, to enable it to proceed in 
whatever steps it may take upon this important subject. For need I tell this 
House that this is not a question which affects this country alone, •-'Or Uiat we 
must all ame with my right hon. Friend, when he says that, important as is the 
renewal or the charter, or the Government of British India to the East India 
Company, these considerations must sink into insignificance, when compared 
with those higher duties which we owe to the millions over whom we have aatumed 
the Government ? And to those people is most undoubtedly due our first atten- 
tion, and to their Interests ought we, after al), to give tho primary contidera- 

tioD. 

With this view, then, it is, that I wish no time to be lost, before We proceed to 
this inquiry. I have no wish to revert to what has been done upon former occa- 
sions, although 1 do think that there are precedents to which We otlght to look, 
not so much for the purpose of shewing us what course we ought to follow, as 
to point out to us those things that we ought to avoid. Unquestionably, the last 
Gopimittee of inquiry, though it was a Committee up stairs, as to the situation of 
the East India Company, and appointed in the first instance by the then Clian- 
cellorof the Exchequer, less with a view to the renewal of, their charter, than with 
reference to their pecuniaiy affairs, has still led to reports wiiicb afo fovaliUible, 
and these reports are documentary evidence, which 1 cannot treat as insis^cant, 
for I think them to be of the greatest consequence. Considering, th«n,1tt0w liWe 
attention has been given to the subject of India since that tim^ the mUlt mind 
being occupied by other matters of a more domestic nature, if dp mirAthatit 
would not be improper to have a Committee now, in order that wb may have an 
opportunity, during the recess, of going through what has heed ddnshy previous 
Committees, and of judging wliat parts of their labours wdnldbe useful upon the 
inquiry next Session. 

1 do not participate in the apprehantlons of the hon. jibber % Apfti^r 
who anticipates some partiali^ in such Report, of widch I jiarq no fear.gt §U ; 
as, if the Members of the Comihittee be balloted for, them caimpt be a^y 
•on to fear a partial Report. What I shpuM eay, however, is, * 

’ opinian given by the Committee at «TI r let thefo cdUfici^ fhf. evident W pm* 
f&nattwir, xfid kcondiifottof jodghig forourselvA^’, .fThen^flP 

the CoonB^ttec; th^ qaimot predudu wi firom r^quirfogany 
liffoMiatlott #e tMy watttq obd when we iMdkItftd the they m9^ 
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and Chitm 

^ ^ w* fter w«*lKn^ m4<»r> i 

»% ufed 

C)\r piuve* (.nrou((a invir iisnas ; ana^^unua, prO{M» Mine 

the Comapjy MW be, * the Company of ^|:chant» tracing to China, aott 

the Engine for thi' Gtft^^ri^inStit ef JndU.* with respect to the traffe with Chineu 
I hare s^n r^asbhvtcf ittfind, or to recede from those-opitilons whiph 1 

■entert|*n«d5ien cphnWM^ wlW my right hbn.'Friend now no more, whose hras 
I deeply Ve^ret/a^fl^^ reftsofiTBvery any iittll to deplore. I hare no difficulty fti 
gaying that i the monopoly wm granted to the Cbmpany fbr So lonf a 

time, TU« mioori^, npbn riiat occaaion, Was small ; but many re^tted tfa^t tlto 
trade had pot been gf in ted to them for ten years only, In order that we might see 
whether the Bririsn merchfint should not partake of those advanuges whieh 
America Uiid olMr bbuntries enjoy— many, I say, regretted that we did not se- 
cure our nianu^taVes from being carried In American ressels. ' 

Mr* Axi^andBR Baring. — I agree, Sir, with several hon. Gentlemen, w^ 
have spoken, in the idea that the argument to be used at present shbuld only 
hare reference to the mode of our proceeding ; and for thw reison I shall not 
enter into the consideration of the main question, and still less intq its very nu- 
merous details. I admit that the subject is, undoubtedly, one of the geeh^®^ 
imoortance, and the sooner an inquiry can be instituted into it the better, pw- 
vided that inquiry be of an effectual chaiacter : and therefore it was, that wh^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was speaking, I did not agree with ray riAt 
hon Friend, when be said that the year 1830 would be time enough for ImU- 
tutinff an inquiry. When, however, it is conBulered that a fortnight or thr^ 
weeks will, in aU probability, terminate the present Session, 1 must think th St it 
would be more convenient to all parties, and more conducive to the elucidatlda 
of the qnestioni to waU, and begin the investigaUon at the coramencem^t 
of a new Session. If the House now appoints a Comm^ittee. the conse^nce 
will be to keep Deputies from the commercial parts of the country 
that in various parta of the country, expectations may be created which 
would be utterly impossible to realise or perfect m so short a space as tljree weel^ 
The only objects which such a Committee could have in view, —and those I ac- 
knowledge iightbe useful, although I do not think there is now time even for 
them -fouWe to digest a plan for obtaining information m 
to determine what parts of the Reports, which have already been made, ou^t to ^ 
printed t to receive the documentary evidAce which 
Jommunieate : and to sec whether any more would be 

fart to be a Committee of preparation for next year, and not a Committee to 
lnter1ntohc"“ation the <i«e.tion. I perfectly »/ "ig* 

hon Friend who has just spoken, that there can be no reason 
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that anv Dartial View will be IRKen or uic 

haKfreDOiaiW unlimited conedence in his Majesty s Government, I rannot 
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a single CommittM could manage. Ti»e inquiry into the Bait India queitiou 
in my advaAtageo^sly anmi^^^lven ,Qpill^toca» 

at^mtoitt^MI SQl^y.to aicertafiOU nnaiicil^oaltiq*^ |ba Bai^ 
hMiii dbo^ny. Thia I in^epcniable; fqj; ma ^ iwaMitiiig of 
the trade to China from the £aat India Comnany^n^aa of^ttmjion. Chair^ 
man said that th^ were so connected together, that if the Cotop^jf ^re de* 
pirired of that trade, they would not have the means of mee^off thOir dshte, and 
carrying on the government of India. It, ^ersfore, is absiirtptely.neceisary to 
know amount of the debts of the Company, and of theiF.^asetf^^^eir 
profits,— their probable future condition, r-thcir profits and loss$S| and, .in ahor!^ 
their whole commercial and financial situation.— For, 8ir,,I^y ttuitiiiltheut 
this we can neither know the trne state of the trade with China, Aor>aiMvtim 
the real financial state of the Company, Then I think anotlier Cc^miltee could 
be advantageously employed in considering the comineircHd part of theipiaatioa 
as relates to the trade with India itself, which in its^f and its costtequances 
involves matter of deep and serious import. The third Commiltef might have 
assigned to them to examine with great care the condition of the people of India, 
and the effects likely to result from— in one short word— coloniaation ; or 
propriety of permitting unrestrained intercourse between this country and the 
Natives of India. It can scarcely be necessary for me tq Say that thei^foastion^ 
* whether the tranquillity and happiness of India would be endangered ^by any 
new arrangement,’ is the greatest question of the whole. When tlMfC,barter 
was last renewed, I voted with the Company, because 1 thought great 
danger was involved in the extension of the trade then proposed. Happily,, aiose 
apprehensions have l)een negatived by the result j but a spirit is now abroad, 
which Ims excited the people to wish that the doors to India should be thrown 
still more open ; and, although I bare not as yet formed any decided opiniorn on 
the subject, I cannot help thinking this a question pregnant with great and 
serious risks. I do therefore say, that there ought to bo three Committees 
appointed for the consideration of these subjects,— not to give their opinion, 
but to collect evidence, and to inquire, leaving the Hou.se to form its own 
opinion. 1 think this will be useful, not merely by the evidence they will have, 
but as in this way a greater number of Members will be set to work. I have 
heard of a Committee sitting for five years, and I am sure that one might sit 
upon this subject for that length of time, and, after all, not be able to give 
satisfaction. Considering the great importance of the question, considering the 
natural anxiety of the mercantile interest respecting it, I hope his Majesty’s 
Ministers will see the advantage and the propriety of assembling Parliament 
again as early as possible ; and that even if there be no other great question to 
ccone before them, it will be greatly inconvenient to the House not to do so. I 
b^ also to be allowed to suggest, that although the Charter of the East India 
Company will not expire until 1834, that of the Bank of England will terminate 
in 1833. The latter, if not so important a question as the former, will, never- 
theless, require grave consideration. It would be exceedingly inconvenient to 
have both questions under the consideration of Pariiament at the' same' time, or, 

f erhaps, be obliged to put off the consideration of one of them for another year. 

have only one more observation with which to trouble the House, and that 
I shall make with a view of obviating the injury which might arise irow the 
exaggerated statements that have brnn made of the benefits that paust rpsuU 
from what is called * opening the trade with India.’ Whoever heard the able 
speech of the bon. Member for Bridgenorth, most, abl^ though ft Was, nipvey- 
theleei allow, that persons engaged in trade here, might carry ai^y very «- 
aggerated opinions as to the Unefits which the opening Of the trade irdtijd ' m 
calculated to confer on the commercial interests of the country. I do ‘feot d»y 
that great benefits may arise from that opening ; but I hope it will be allowea 
to be a subject that requires ^nsideration, and Vhet it iaidh*importimt, whan we 
are told that this trade is opened, and that we are to ]iaf« Jt teeipfiodpf eyiM 
with between 200 and 300 miinops of people,— to asosrtoin' how the^foct ritlly 
atande. ^ qi^rehensfon I have, is, toiBt such a statMftMif afaouUl lutie the 
the whole commercial iotarqft on the aUrt, in order, at they 
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itna^Bi^ their i|f<Ad ttihc.^ 1 

that the efj^thet It Sr v»« V.. 4 ™ 

of ^vcf^ebtttttry in ihii^ph.^^iibt inly tirfl£r<^ 

ffith ^ irartted l 8 , 1 :hat the com&tfelkt iitte^rt p'f Ekielawl, 

irenemHyT ihould j»artfcit>ate m its n^irntegfek: If ally fibtioh aUoula rfo iSibdiii 
of immenae to this coMntif to be dprfvcd from' the proposed injure! 

i wiH'yeiittire th wy that thaf'^tion wfll be folioired by a greater disappoint* 
ment thaa efer Wore attended a similar expectation. As I haye said before 
France and othbrtiatigos trade freefy : and, therefore, the spirit now excited is! 
that Bn^nh metchatfti; and EngUkh siripping should participate in it, and hare 
their share in what I ith incKned to think will not be foiifad the gold mine that 
exaggen^ied-refireSentetlons might lead people to believe it. One feeson I havd 
for wishiflit to go into an early consideration of the question is, to ascertain 
whether East ItidlaCdmpany may not be induced to permit the participation 
by the generaii toerohants of this eountryi not of that monopoly of the Company 
from which they derive their principal profit— the importation of tea into this 
countxy — but* ^ the indirect trade in that article from China to France, and 
HamburgbS and all other parts of Efirope;— and thus, at least, allow us to have 
the benefits Whfich will result from the carrying-trade. I might almost say, with 
regard t 6 the Conapany, — though it is a body I respect,— that they act like Ihe 
dog in the ’manger; — they prevent the country from participating in a trade 
which they do not take advantage of themselves. I recommend this considera- 
tion to his Majesty’s Government. It would be better for the private traders 
themselves, that, instead of rushing at once into this trade, they should break 
into the ^tem gradually — it would occasion less risk to adventurers. I hope 
that the Siast India Company will meet this Question with their usual liberalify. 
There is no body of men more liberal ; and 1 feel confident that, when tlmi 
question is examined by a Committee, it will do justice to that body, and to the 
disinterested, liberal, and enlightened conduct of their government in India, 
taken as a whole.f It may be criticised as to parts ; but tneir administration, as 
a whole, will bear a comparison with any other colonial Government, 1 have 
been tempted to go into greater detail on this question than 1 intended. 1 hope 
that, as early as possible next Session, the subject will be considered. 


CtiAjiLES Forbes. — S ir, I must say that 1 am contented with the answel:^ 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to this motion, 
that he will give a Committee next Session to take into consideration this vast 
question: and I.am more disposed, after what has fallen from the right hoo,. 
the President qf, the Board of Trade, to recommend that the consideration of 
this question should be taken up through the medium of his Majesty’s Miniaters. 
1 Rave not ^ ft dbubt that the formation of the Committee will be satisfactory to 
all parties,' and that we shall receive from it a, Report like that in 1813, which 
wa^ fair and^ impartial. 1 am sure of this, that no Committee, however con-^ 
stituted, Will %1 otherwise than anxious to go into the whole question fairly 
and dispassionately. As 1 am now up, 1 will take the opportunity of saying a 
few words on a more important topic. The right hon. Gentleman may cry 
* Heaif 1'^ bu|; I jbeg.to, assure the .House that, in my opinion, the question of the 
trade with In^la'^.a fs^: less important question than the welfare of the Nativea^ 
of India. ' opinion on this subject, it so Irappans, Is precisely the same as Hr 
was in 1813 ; since thftjt time, 1 have seen no reason whatever to alter my 
opinibn— ^n* opinion Ww pretty generally adopted— as to the impolicy, of that 
couijtry being go ver^ by any power uniting the two characters sotereigti 
and n^ri^knt. 1 anii;, perfectly satisfied that such combination Of character ift 
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♦*And< M^^.Harinr W*»aelf idready trftdcH lat^fCly with Chiba^ to eapqrH»g, 
cargoes of Hritishgo^e^fttrin London fo Canton In Ame^ic|fi 
than eleven jaf^ikh'kf««hld fO have imil^ifrotoi his in’ ^ v; , , 

f ilf AfjK fihuridg h*drii«ad'MilL*h’* Hwi^ryof Mta,’ oit 

" aHbMlo by Wf .' fttiai v hmr nave 

ventured on this assertion. 



forern^ anij tlie |;or0ni<ini|i 

po4^, no Yc^jmat difltcnlty be found In tl;tf conpiuiy 

$0 ^opt such a ^hapge as may be^ropbeed to them § fbir» altl^h chart4 
may ex^ In 1834, that does not determine their existpneo^they teili still a 
^rjmrate body, and my carry on trade, within tltO limitil b* ^01? charter, 
from Cape Horn to the Cfapeof Good Hope, in competition w|th pri^atO traders • 
and 1 am satisfied that pneate traders cannot car^ on a competition' ^ith the 
East India Company in India, whilst the Company hold the aatp^uiati^tion of 
the government of that country. Objectionable as that government may be,*— 
objectionable as all governments arc, —(for no government ii pe»fe#t^)*^hjec- 
tionable and faulty as the Company’s,^ or as all governments nmy be, >-^*^41000 
Ibults, I am perfectly persuaded, are more easily remedied un^r the East 
India Company's Government, than if the East Indies were a cokmy udder the 
Crown. I think that there are examples enough to sliow this lact| and when 
I look to this circumstance, i cannot help congratulating India thaV it h» Udder 
the Government of the Company, instead of that of tlie King. There is one 
great cause of regret in the progress of this matter ; that when this subject 
comes to be considered and discussed in this House, it will be discussed either 
by persons unacquainted with it, or by merchants who must have some bias 
themselves. In fact, the discussion chiefly falls on those who are interested in 
the result. 1 regret this circumstance, and 1 should recommend some of our 
young senators, who, so much to their credit, went to Amcj ica with a view of 
acquiring information ; — I .say, I strongly and seriously recommend them, or 
others, to take a tour to India, for information ; and 1 am happy to hear that 
such an idea is in agitation on the part of an hon. Baronet,—! should not be 
doing right to mention his name, — who, I am told, intends to make a tour to 
tliat country. I will venture to say, that every one who does so, will acquire 
{Considerable information, and will think his labour very well bestowed I am 
very unwilling to trouble the House further ; but from what has been thrown* 
out by the hon. Member for Callington, (Mr. Baring,) I am induced to join 
with him in cautioning the merchants of this country against entertaining ex« 
pectations of too sanguine a nature as to the effects of a free trade. 1 will 
express my own opinion, — that if you make the trade to China an open trade, 
great disappointment will follow. It is very well to talk of free trade, and 
reciprocity, and of 150 or 200 millions of population in China ; but remember 
that that empire is hermetically sealed against foreign commerce j the prohi- 
bition is so strong, that no subject of the empire can leave it without risking 
punishment. The result of opening the trade to China would be, that a vast 
quantity of exports would be sent to that country, the consequence of which 
wohld infuse u vast glut into the market, and occasion an instantan^ns rise in 
(he prices of Chinese commodities at Canton ; for the trade at CanUm is carried 
on entirely by monopoly — the whole empire is full of monopolies. The trade of 
Canton is in the hands of twelve Hong merchants, who have a monopoly of it, 
and who pay largely to the Government for the exclusion of their countrymen. 
It is well known that the Hong merchants have the power to say, «nd they do 
say, at the beginning of every season, ‘ We will give you so much for vour 
cotton and other articles of import, and we will supply you with articles of ex- 
port at such and such prices and very seldom are they induced to depart from 
the prices when fixed. The Canton market has consequentlv maintained a 
uniformity of prices for the last twenty years, seldom var 3 'ing .beyond of 
ten taels the pecul for cotton. Besides, trade is interdicted at every other port 
W Canton. A person, with whom 1 am acquainted, fitted out a sipaB vessel, 
and loaded it with proper commodities, and went to various points, sailing up 
as far as the Yellow River, and making every effort to open a trade with the 
natives; but he found Jt- impossible, and was able to procure comproviskms 
only by stealth, which he paid for, not in cargo, but in hard dollars. Atl^pts 
have been made on all points, and at the utmost exti^raities of thd and 

qveiTc attempt met with the same result. lean only sw, that 1 MS much 
ratified at. prospect of this question being made a aul^^et of inqidry next 
Sessiotf; and I think it would be worth while to propose to the Company a 
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will be a matter /or cpnaiOcratiou when the time cornea. I confeia Iwai one 
of those wUp, at toe renewal of the Charter, thought that ten years should be 
the term^ not ^twenty. One word more in regard to the private trade to India. 


All the argument on this part of the question is, in my opinion, on one side* 

I hare seen enough ta entitle me to say, that the trade of India ia in its infoncy 
only. Give India a free trade, and give her, at the same time, common justice* 
And how is that to be done ? Who ia to do it ? Not the East India Company • 
no, it is this House. Vear after year enormous duties are levied on the pw>I 
ductions of India, Reduce those duties ; let his Majesty's Ministers reduce tlie 
duties on the manufactures of India to the same level as those imposed on Englisli 
maniifacturea^ which pa,y little or nothing. Is that reciprocity ? Is that freo 
trade? Is thal^ supporting a free trade to India, when its exports and pro4^« 
tioris are burtbened with high duties here ; whilst you are supplanting her cotton 
manufactures, importing her raw cotton, and sending it back manufactured ? 

I hope this House will make a beginning, and do what has been expected of it 
for some years past,— make a reduction in the duties on East India sugar j that 
is the first and most important point for the consideration of the Ministers of 
the Crown, who have assured us it should be taken into consideration, and I 
trust it will be done. I, for one, will not pledge myself in favour of opening 
the China trade, which would produce an enormous rise in the prices of teas, 
and the people of this country would be deluged with inferior teas. At the , 
present moment, teas of the worst description are brought over, in the privilege 
of officers of the Company, in the Company's own ships ; such is the difficulty 
of getting good teas in China. 1 know oue gentleman who carried the tea he 
purchased back again, and the merchant very honourably paid him back the 
money. Another sent bis teas to the West Indies, where they were sold for a 
mere song. The teas from the India House are of the best quality. What I 
wish to see is, that the East India Company should give up their monopolies of 
salt and opium, and draw their revenue from duties only. I beg pardon for 
trespassing so long upon the attention of the House, but this is a question which, 


of all other questions that have come before this House, I think the most im* - 


portant ; it is, therefore, I occupy the time of the House : those Gentlemen 
who raise the cry of ‘ Question,’ are impatient, not for tiie question, but for the . 
division. I could, if necessary, go further into the subject ; it is one which 
concerns not owr interests only, but the interests of the people of India ; and ( 
hope that there is a prospect of tlieir interests being looked to in connexion with 
all the circumstances of the case. 


Mr. Astell.— Although it had been my intention in the early part of the 
evening, to have troubled the House with my remarks, and possibly at some 
length, in the attempt to refute the arguments and expose the errors of the hon. 
Member for Bridgenorth, I then abstained in the belief that the proposition of 
the right hoh. the Chatki^llor of the Exchequer would have made further dis- 
cussion unOecefisttry. What has since fallen from the hon. Member for Calling- ' 
ton, makes it incumbtot upon me now to trouble the House with a few obsefr- ' 
vations. 1 can assure th^ House that there is no one who courts inquiry inW' 
this subject more cordhdly thad I do,* or who raOrc deplores the ig^iorance Which 
pervades this country with respect to India, and the prejudices raised against the ' 
East India Comj»hny imd their affairs ; and I am persuaded that a thorough in- 
vestigation vffOtd dtsperse ttese prejudicea. The hon. Member for Caflingtoii 


* Yet, Mr. Amtell ia One of the most eealous opposclra 6f all inquiir in India, ' 
where bettW^hhformaO^ could be elicited through a tVee Press than by anyii^ 
quiry in England, • 
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l^ted out lli^ extegerations of the'lwii. I 

ibg; nst 4ispoa(^ at this late hour tO Outer into the p^tlctfiT^ ; i 

4^k that tfie House an4 the coii&trv ahould not be sutfel^d' to cbbctudo^ that, 
h^uae beneht lias been assumed to follow from the partial dpOhi^ of the 
trade, an unrestricted free-trade would bare the same effect.' Ad'^tsreased 
•export to India is no proof of increased prosperity, without a Correspondent 
return frora'India.t It ia alleged that the opening of the China trade, hrid the 
colonisation of India by Europeans, would lead to the (i^froductlOh df the 
manufactures of this country to an unliuiited extent ; and it is even Affirmed by 
the lion. Gentleman, that it would afford to our manufactiirers the markets of 
Tthree hundred millions of people ! The East India Coinpan;^' have %efiirTj^ ceased 
to be exporters of goods as merchants ; and their importations, which tJonsist 
chieffy of silk and indigo, are made principally as a means of remitthnee, to 
enable them to defray the territorial charges incurred in this country on account 
of India. In their political capacity, they are quite alive to the ne^ssity of en- 
couraging the products of the East. The article of cotton, to which reference 
has been had, is any thing but neglected bv the Company much has been done 
with the sanction, or by the direction of the executive body in this country, for 
5the encouragement of the cultivators and the manufacturers ; but tlic mushns of 
India, which had long been so famous, have been supplanted by the manufac- 
tures of Manchester and Glasgow. 

With regard to the giving greater facilities to the resort of Europeans to India, 
experience has shown that the Natives of that country will not (if I may so ex- 
press myself) keep company with Europeans ; and I would refer the House to 
a work lately published, (‘ The Journal of Bishop Heber,’) in proof that nothing 
could be more impolitic than the unrestricted admission of Europeans intolndia.§ 
That country is sufficiently open to England for all useful and practical ptirposes.|| 
European articles are to be hod at either of the Presidencies almost as cheap as 
in England : the shipping interest is in as pitiable a condition j many ships 
•^being laid up in Calcutta, others coining home dead freighted, or at I5s. per ton. 
4 think that these facts speak volumes. 1 shall feel glad, if, in the next Session, 

opportunity be given of examining the whole subject. The result will, I ani 
convinced, show that the Government of the Company has not only not been so 


* Let the reader go back to Mr. Baring’s speech, and he will see that it con- 
tains nothing beyond a bare assertion, or rather the expression of a caution 
• against indulging exaggerated hopes. It does not call in question a single state- 
ment in Mr. Whitmore’s speech. 

t These returns are impeded by the India Company ^eventing free settle- 
ment in the interior. But the imports have increased as largely ^s the exiiorls, 
' in value at least, and but for the restrictive system, which keeps the cotton and 
sugar unimproved, would increase still more. 

J It is not desired that the Compa7iy should improve it, but simply tli%t they 
should permit private individuals to hold lands in India, and they WOula soon 
improve the cotton and all other products of the soil. 

§ Bishop Heber’s work contains infinitely more facts and arguments in favour 
of European settlement in India than against it. The reason why some of the few 
Europeans now found in the interior of the country are of bad chara^ers, is be- 
cause they are ‘ interlopers,’ who do not regard the law which jMJohibltS settle- 
ment in the interior without a licence. Let the country bo .HiroWI 
make it safe and lawful for men of capital and character to. go Ihwe p aw* * * § 
'Class of settlers will soon improve. 

II We wish some one in the House had answered this by a;t]MM the Speaker 
tp. read the Proclamation which orders the seizure of any EngfisU indif 
found buying or selling goods at a distance of ten miles in the interior froni 
OiU^utta. Is not the * disposing of investments of goods i Useftd 
•purpose ?* And yet, any man found doing^his in the Inferior, *21^ 

aeiaed and banished without trial, by the Government of Indiaf Sea tha ProeW" 
mation to this effect in ‘ The Oriental Herald,* vol. xx. p. 163. 




to India rnti mna. 
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by ftp protectkmit affords to them.t It is our duty not to make «pSnte* 
«e mustmwoed temperately, and with a view, not nterete to Kd the 
comme^aitromcea of this country, but to advanoe the UapjriSJs and pro! 
sponty otthe njniwns m the East confided to our govemment.t 

Mr. WaMUBToN.-— I think the House cannot fail to have remarked a mani- 
’nnoP B‘8tency between the statements of the two hon. Gentlemen who 
addres^ the Hoiwe ; of whom the one has declared that the trade to India is 

'’S'®''’ •" predicated of the trade to 

China. It may bSe that either of these statements is true ; but if the fact be so. 
girc me leave to o^rve, that it is a striking manifestation of the evils of the 
groat monopoly which .8 complained of. ft shows wliat must have become, in 
the hands of the East India Company, of a trade wliich, in past ages, all nations, 
and all peopl^ of the civilised world, have been so eager to possess, the trade with 
t he diva, /ndin, which has ever been coveted by all the commercial states upon 
the face of the globe. And this is the trade wiiich we are to be told cannot 
answer m the hands of private mercantile adventurers. The bon. Member for 
Malmsbury has earnestly requested that such young members as would lie ade- 
qua^y in^ructod in all the branches of the question that has been opened to us, 
would qualify themselves for the investigation by previous travelling in that 
beautiful country. But, surely the hon. Baronet must know, that one of the 
most celebrated of modern travellers, the most diligent, indefatigable, and enter- 
prising of those naturalists who, in our time, have added most largely to the 
dominion of science — {Cries ojWame, navie^ awr/ //i/m6oW/.) -.-this illustrious 
man applied some time ago, for the hon. Company’s permission to travel through 
India ; and met (as I understand) with a refusal. Another case, not less per- 
tinent to this part of the question, came under my own observation. Un the 
opening of the trade in 1813, a very eminent merchant applied to the Company 
to be snowed to send out person to improve the cultivation of silk, and met 
witti a positive refusal. What did he do ? Why, he sent out this person at his 
own lisK, and the India Company had the cowardice not to send him back, be- 
cause, as I really £eel bound to believe, the Company was afraid of an exposure 
of its own nefamm proceedings. 

I wni not, Sir^t»i|^e the House further, at any length ; but I beg their in- 
dulgence for A fewi^ments. There is one point which has been overlooked. 


• Antf yet, so afraid are the Company of trusting the Natives to express their 
own reelings on this subject, that their continual alarm is, lest the Natives should 
hv th^ least advance in freedom rebel against their rule, and expel them from 
the pouQ|tiy« 

t It ladcsirfdsfie that evidence on this subject should hr* drawn from India 
itseJfyd^ cottij^tent witnesses. The East India Directors and their servants 
are 1^ mknisTOW evidence on such a subject, as any praise or censttre of the 
system wonat reflect upon themselves ; and they can hardly be expected ttrgive 
impartial testimony in judging their own conduct. 

J Kp urns over yet im^iroved without experiments. By ^crica 

NCw Willies have rapidly advanced. From the absence pt ii^^* India 

has remained stalipnary, it not retrograded; and, unless happ|nesaand prosperity 
he Syno^pto^ wlt1i‘"0i8Cdntent pnd poverty, the Natives 6f.^ India cannot be 
aai?l thf Whdition de'sIcAhed, as all recent te^fhridny if umformly 

oppds^rtfu. ‘ ' . . , 

OrietUalHeraU;'Hi.2\. 2R ' 
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If Europeans be per^iitted to visit India, India my suffer much unlesMO^ 
oonlriilhe held over them W prcvetit them from op|w«tel«§( the Nhtwea.* 
haim'l^vea to India au expensive and elaborate system of pi*)cee^|i«I™ k 
unffttod fbr that society. The particular form of g^overnment we ti.tk acwMm to 
give to India would ^ only a renewal, I am afriud, of the Board OdhM. 
.Now, I aak,, what is that Board at present?. That government .whicl|;0^ to 
superintend tlie welfare of many millions of people, is a mere Durs^.fa]^>l^|a^a* 
men. No individual in it has time to acquire a knowledge of and j» one 

of them can possibly, I am persuaded, have the interest of Jndi^i at heailv |iAc|i 
of them holds liis situation by an ephemeral tenure, and by the titOO these %a(tWh 
men have acquired some knowledge of the duties of their situation, they aro pro- 
moted to a more in\portant office. This is a question which particularly 
the consideration of the House — quite as much, indeed, as the opening of, toe 
trade. 

Lord Ashley.— Duly one person of the description alluded to by-lhe'h0«68r- 
able Member for Bridport has asked leave to go to India since I have been at the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors paid him every attention. 
eelved from my Noble Friend, then at the liead of his Majesty's Government, 
letters of recommendation to the Governor-GeTieral ; he received letters to all 
the Presidencies ; and directions had been sent to India to give him every powttfe 
facility.f With rchoect to the allusion which has been made to the case of Jparon 
Humboldt,]:! neverheard of the circumstances before j and I put it to the honour- 
able Member for Bridport, whether it is likely that such conduct would be pur- 
sued towards that distingtiished individual, when it is well known that persons 
engaged in scientific pursuits, and who have reached India by travelling over- 
land, have constantly received encouragement and even pecuniary assistance from 
the Company .§ As for what the honourable Member for Bridport has said of the 


* The law which controls the Europeans from oppressing the Natives in Calcutta 
would be sufficient for the purpose in the provinces; but the Company’s servants 
are far more likely to oppress the Natives than either merchants, tradera^ m- 
iaudowners settled among them would be : and yet the former have now almost 
onbridled sway over them. 

•f* This favoured individual was, no doubt, highly connected. Such facilities 

as these would not be given to one man in a thousand. 

1 This allusion to Baron Humboldt is likely to have arisen from tbe fact, that 
he qnce entertained an intention of going overland to India, for the purpose of 
exploring the Himalaya Mountains, and wrote to Mr. Rich, at Bsgdail, ojmrwiug 
his hope of passing by that way. He afterwards, it was said, abandougo hisjar 
tentibn, on learning that no person could visit India without a licence, aud that 
any one even so protected was liable to he banished from tlie cpuiUry at a 
moment’s warning, and without reason assigned. If he understood this to.be 
the case, even with Englishmen, he never could have dreamt of the absurdity 
that ibreigners were more tafj; for the natural inference would be quite the 
reverse. No wonder, then, that a high-minded individual of the fank of BafOh 
Humboldt, should revolt at such a state of things, and not Venture on such an 
excursion with these degrading liabilities. 

§ If Lord Ashley had been acquainted with the case of Mr. BuckWhsmi 
would have known that when he went to India overland, aqd reached 
’far from his receiving any aid whatever from the Company, he^wa^ Instantly 
bafllslied from India at the very moment the Governor was eulo^jising hia Ulen^i 
and acknowledging the great usefulness to the Indian community of toe nature 
0 ^ his pursuits, and the object for which he travelled to India ; and this, too, 
before Mr. Buckingham could, by any possibility, have given thc-GoYff^r W 
Company the least offence, this case detailed at length ^jtoe 
Buckingham’s Life, preceding the Heads of hU Lectures, lU to* 
Nitoiber j with which Lord Ashley, and every other Member C 0 !Mie€ted;(rIto ta® 
Goternment of India, ought to be intimately acquainted. 
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™^?SaS^”.?w;7i!r’ *f?"®‘i‘»?.«‘tlii« late hour of the hight to exWse 
Sfim^Jii]}!.^ :'^?.^* -*- ^ ‘"'P®'-!*"! question i B®/ dri 1 i« feme 
,° ^1** y, *"y ”*'» arrangemetit ought to be made ; but 
e P"* of thl» great question dinnot 

last bfe^nd tlM^mration of the Company’s charter, is perfectly^ evident But 
«8 <^rved by various gentlemen in this fl^se, in the course of 

monopoly, and the arrangement whicli 
H.?r ^ regulated with a view to other anti 

IT ^ deeply in vol ml in the general question ; for it sbohlS 

iMoh^nre#} that tliis question is not commercial alone, and cannot be con- 

mentioned by the 

honorable Member for Callington must, at the same time, come under the in^ 
vestige^B of Parliament— the coinmorclal branch, the political branch, and tlmt 
which I in my opinion, is the most important, the connexion between the two 
questions of the political Government of India and the trade with India. 

If the commercial question stood alone, it would be easily resolved ; and to 
open the trade, would be the resolution. ^ 


The next question — What is to be done with the Government of India? — is 
more importance, and much more difficult ; but, of the three quesdons, that 
which IS moat difficult, and at the same time most practical, is the connexion be- 
tween the other two. The Company has grown up, by degrees, to be what no 
human imagination had ever divined that it would bccome—a great political 
body, trading in one respect at a loss, in another at a profit— a great ruler over a 
great people— one of the largest military powers in the world, and, with two or 
three exceptions, the greatest maritime power in Europe ; but, above all, some- 
how of other, instrusted with the government of above seventy millions of peo^e 
on the other wde of the globe. Now, what the Legislature has to consider. And 
what, indeed, they are imperatively bound to consider, is, ^whether they cau 
preserve tfie rights and interests of those people, consistently with the abolition 
of the Company’s monopoly ; and that, I hope, will be found perfectly poaaibh?. 
That the interests of these millions should enter into the consideration of Parlk- 
metit, and that their welfare should be consulted in any measures for the ^elaxi^ 
tiott of ^e Company’s monopoly, cannot be denied ; and we are not only botiiia 
to Oonsider the interests of this portion of our subjects, but we must also look to 
the rights and interests of the people here. In almlishing the monopoly, ahd in 
what way the alteration is to be effected so as best to promote the interests of 
both parties, consists one of tlie most important and most difficult parts of the 
inquiry, 

I cannot, Sir, aHect to say, that 1 am ineJined to value very higlily any further 
documentgxy evidence that may be adduced ; that wliich was brought forward by 
^e honqurabie Member for Bridgenorth, is, I think, perfectly conclusive. An 
honourable Gentleman (Mr. Astell) has charged the honourabie member for 
Bridgenorth wi^ exaggeration ; and in proof of his assertion, he has referred to 
the spe^h of the honohrable Member for Callington, as bearing him out in that 
etaetemeht. l pdd much attention to that speech, and 1 do not think that tht 
honofirable Member fbr Callington asserted, much less proved, that any ex^ge^- 
tion bad beOn resorted to. The speech of the honourable Member for Bridg- 
north wail, so far as my knowledge goes, perfectly just in its principles, and ex- 
t*^meI^uminon8 in its details 5 and every single point wliicb he brought for- 
wafd^^^l t^iiia trade included — was, os I think, ably and conclusively illustrated 
Even in Cbe'absenc^ of other evidence, I cannot say, that 1 should not be pre- 
pared to pronounce at ohoe for a g^reat relaxation, if not for a total and ^ntii!^ 
abolition the Company's monopoly, if the mercantile and political qu^sttbnS 
stood apart and separate. We might safely throw open the trade, if the other 
2 1^2 
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question for tlic goreramsAt of the people were disposed of. If the mercantile 
only atood in the ardy, it contd eastly brdealt iriUi : bat the difllcu% is. 
4 i 9 V^thie removal of the monopoly can be accomplished with perfect Si^ty and 
.seicwrity to the other great in teresta that are with saifet^to me essen* 
tJia^ HstCfesU oftiiat immense with safety disd to tt^ 

4i6i)od Goverameot. When i say this, • It will be at obce conceived that ( m not 
wish to traof^. that Govcratneni to this country ; because;' ^ough an 
yettiha €k)Ttmiaent of India^ as re^arda itfhe inlerests of the ped|ite>',iSdThe 
maintenanee of due aiuhi^tl strhordinaUdii there; Chnnot, I belieyev'oemaddd so 
saf^y in other hands, as in tha baeds whloh itOW wield fithbald have less 
4 i%vUy In tncKImnicniling theadoption of a certain course^^il^l 1^7 

auird Its it may appear, we may yet live to see— the ^st Ihdia Combtoy iijj 
all its^tradev while k still retained the Government of tlie coun^. IhesO, hOt#- 
ever, arc matters vhich.Biust form the sublet of future dtscusslbn. t&t the 
inquiry which is now called for on all sides, must lead tb a change,— 'mustlead 
to a gre^t ^i^.ra(|icnl change of the situ^^ipnof tins Company,—! taka (|pt boas 
cTddr ad ^sSmie. Then the practical residt tor us to arrive at is, when'shtS tint 
inquiry be made ? And, though I feci tliat there is much weight in the observa- 
tions of those who wish Parliament to make a beginning in the present Session,'— 
short as it is likely to be, — though I feel th.at some good may he done by select- 
ing particular niattt'rs f'or future consideration, and by examining those docu- 
wients which have now been promised us, — yet, taking into view every joint con- 
nect d with this intricate subject, I think it would be better not to' pews the 
question to i division ; the understanding being,, that, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, — I hope before Easter, — as soon as the Sessional business has been 
fairly brought foiward, this question {jltaJl he really ond positively discussed ; 
and that, iu tlie mean time, the documenta^ evidence shall be placed within the 
reach ^ every honourable Member. If, qn inspecting the (locuin*ml »80 produced, 
aiiy an^ahting, whifch any honourable Member m'ay deem necessavy to the pro- 
per understanding of the subject, it ouglit to be addcil to Uie others, unless soma 
positive and ayecihe objection shall be made to its production by the Ministers^ 
Then, I hope, we may prosecute our inquiries beneficially ; whereas, if we begin 
by sending ove,^ queries to India, on important j)oints, in this Sqssion, 1 thiok 
^lf^^coutr$e Wuld be jirodnelive of very considerable disadvantage, lam of 
ul^t*^flhi{oh, because it is very uncertain when those queries wouljd he answered. 
Trusting that this question will be settled satisfactotujy, in tliis House and put of 

so far as respects a greatielaxation of! t;l‘e Compimy’s moappolyy— the qutss- 
tion^itm in what way that relaxation slall be made, other guaitis 

i^lno fttroduced fnr the good GdrCrnment of India,— and considering that, In 
the next Session, ample opportunity will occur for the fu|I4?veftigationof tho 
•abject,—! shall join in requesting my honourable Friend not to prew the qi^v 
tiOn at pt‘^^enf, but rather to withdraw the motion. ' 

Mr. ;>\>LRVCur W/iitmork.— Having already delivered bpinl^* 
length, .with respect to the propriety, perhaps I shonWaay the neueJsiiy, of 
iug this trade, I do not feel tiiat 1 am called on to enter more fully sub- 

ject. I cannot, however, but beg permis.^ion to advert 'to one^ pbidt, Whiclf I 
omitted in tny fprmcr speech; I allude to^e daily increasing growth of.lhoAno* 
rican trade With China. This very important, with resptwt to thio 
tion i and, if the House will permit me, for a moroe^, I; wiU^ anahgtriitiy to 
steyW'the gfeat incfca^e of the American trade. In 180i), the valueyqf tWAiReri- 
can itnPQXts into China w.aa eaimated at 74Q,000i;^ and in 1825, 4^)24, OFftf. j 

amounted in 1605 tob23,000/., and in 1$|^8,443,(^ } 
ao tb^ their trade has mpre than doubled ia {he aeceimtt 

wefe'ttrow^ dbwIJ to'a Ihter period, the increase, iam donmeed, woildbe fotwd 

. u * 
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fB. sl^ifles Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

”n. i® * *" *’'* <“ Poona, on Special du^.. 

Airey, H. C., Efls., to do duty with 51st N. L— C. Nov. 20. 

Anitruther, A. J., Lieut. 54th N. I., returned to duty.— C. Nov. 21. 

A^insoBp Jamefly 9urg., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 3. 

*-/«“J‘“Artill. app. to 2d troop Is t Brig. Horse Artifl.-C. OcU lU 
^b^tt^IOct to 2d cowp^ai 

Ab^t, J. R,, Ena., posted to 12th N.I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Arding, C. A,, ^eat., to officiate as Adj. to 58th N. I.— C. Nov. 10. 

Dec’72. ’’"“"P- ^ob^c. and M«^ «£ 

Anders^, W. B., to be Sheriff of Madras. — M. Dec. 19. 

^ ^ J‘»%‘Advo.-(ien. V. Highmore, 

posted to 5 th district.— M. Oct. 15. at 

Alexandery R., Capt. 48th N. I., to act as Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to Hydera- 
uaa oubaidf ^rce, during absence of Alexander, on other duly.— M. Oct. 31, 
An po*t«l to 3d Pakmcottab, Ll. Jnf. — M. Nov. 3. 

Ailen, Grants posted to 46th N.I.— M. Nov. 27. 

Ba^ngt^, J., taf^ €oQec. and Magis. of Trichinopoly. — M. Nov. 28. 
Burt, c>|ir. Chbtlev, C^edet, prom, to Eas. — B. Dec. 6. 
artlett, A. P., fjiiiedL 26th N. L, to be AdJ. to 2d Extra batt. v. JaeVson, prom. . 
— B. Nor. 28, 

30 ^ ^ Assist, to the Magis. and to the Collect, of 

Br6^^, j. S^ior 8apemumary>Ens., to rank, and posted to lOjth N. I., 
— fr. dan. 5, + ^ ^ 

Burr, O., LientrCol., app. Member of the Committee at Poonabt on Special 
duty.— B, Jnij, 6* ' 

Bush, J.T., ^ns., h|p, to do duty with 24th N* !• *t Cawpfore.*HC. Nor. 18. 
"ickiicn, ily yetitr..^Shrg^, postca to 5th Lt. Cay,-«-C. Nor. 19. 

Bremner, C, 8,, Ene.; to do duty with 13th N. 1. — C. Nor. 20. 

Bridge, W., Ene., to do duty with 33d N. I.— C. Nor. 20. 
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Broohie, 6.W., Ll^ut, rwn. fro^ l#Ui to W N<m 

Broadhurst, John, Capt., ArtUI., i^tpni94 
Baker, G.P., Lieut.-Col.. 2d Ear. reg^^,mur.ni^ t6ia^y.--CI. . .. 

Boswell, B., Lieut. 2d N. I., retHmedtodiity.— C. Not..2L . 

Barrett, T. C., Ew. 6^h N.U on far), ^pur.fqt health,— C. , 

Brookes, Wm., Lieut-CoL Comir-C' 0^3^)* ' ‘ . 

Barnard, H. C., Capt. 5UtN, U -on furl, to Eur^C, L . ^ 

Boyd, M., Lhwt.-Col., to be a.Btigadier v. Carpenter proin.-^t^ U<^3L - 

Battine, Wm., Maj. Artill., to be Member of Special Prijie 4(C» 

—dsOct. 31. . , 

B^ddelev, H. C,, Eni. tepdf fsf>m 59th to Ist N. I.— C. OcL 11. 
iiowo, T, C., SviTfe, apn. to 74th N Jr-C, Oct. 26. ^ . 

Bai'dock, il. iv., Ueut.-Col., rem. from 46th to 45tU N.I.— C, Oct. 2^. , ^ 
iuro» p.P., Lieut. IstN.I., Acting Adj. to Agra, Prov, batt., perm.tojpm 
reg,~C. Oct, 26. , . 

Boyd, H., Lieut. 15th N. I., to be Adjutant of Calcutta Militia, y. Uickey* 
•■^C Nov* 22* 

Bluett, W. H. C., Lieut., to officiate as Quar.-Mas. and Interp. to 45th N.I. 
— C. Oct. 31. 

Baddeley, H. C., Ens., posted to 61st N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Barwell, II. M., Ens., posted to 45th N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Beaven, F., Ens., posted to 56th N.I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Barnes, W. R., Ens., posted to 58tUN. I.— Nov. 4. 

Biddulpb, G., Ens., to do duty with 70th N. I. — C. Nov. 5. 

Bell, B., Asswt-Surg., to do duty with 65tb N. I. — C. Nov. 7. 

Bowycr, Oi, peut.-Col., rera. from 20th to 3d N. I.— C. Nov. 7 . 

Barber, 3,j ^Cssist-Surg., rem. from Hill Rangers to 7th N. 1. — C. Nov* 7 . 

Boyd, M., Brig., app. to Command of Delhi.— C. Nov. 10. 

Berwick, . O.J.* Aasist-Surg., app. to temporary charge of Med. duties of .Civ. 
Station of Beer Choom.—C. Dec. 8. 

Babington, J., Eeq,, tobe CoUcc.andMagis.ofTrichinopoly.— M. Nor. 11. 
Burton, Chas., Ens. rem. from 2d Eur. leg. to 42d N. I.— M. Oct. 21. 

Bowdler, H., Lieut.-Col, prom, from 4l8t to 48th N. L— M. Oct 27. 

Ball, Bi, Ens. 12th N. I., struck off the strength of the Army.— M. Oct 24. 
Best, S,, 1st Lieut. Eng., to Acting Eng. at Jaulnah, v. Douglas,— M. 2^ 

Burrard, N., Lieut. Ist Eur. reg,, to be Quar.-Mas. and Paymas., v. Howden 
prom.— M. Nov. 15. , • 

Budd, R. H. J., Senior Ens. 3d or P. L, I., to be Lieut., r. Bower promoted. 
— M. Dec. 3. 

Bridge^, D. M., Ens., rein, from 16th to 10th N. I,— M. Nov. 28. 

Balfour, D. W., Eus., rem. from 16th to 10th N. I., — M. Nov. 28«j 
Burleigh, W. U, Ens., rem. from 16th to 10th N. I.— M. Nor. 23. 

Bell, i., Lieut.-Col, rem. from 9th to 22d N. I. — M. Dec. 6. 

Bell, Jas., Capt. 28th N. L, on furl, to Europe for health.— M. Oct. 31. 

Bertbon, Lieut Engin., app. Assist, to extra Engin. at Poona,-r*B. Oct. 31. 
Bellasis, D, H., Sen. Ma>, to be Lieut, v. Maw, dec.— B.. Nor* 15. 

Cllbhoin, P., Capt Ist Gren. reg., on furl, to Kurpt.— B. Die. 6, 

Cooper, J., Lieut. 7th N, I., 2d Eur. Inf., to act is Line Adj. 

Crispin. B., Lieut. 16th reg., to officiate as Interp. to 5th N. I., Vi Bagstowd, on 
icI^bellf^G.^^^r., lo Ve J^ncipal » tih® ^ DefcJse 

Wj* to# i^ichiiw^t 

bTJm, 3. ' * 


at Deessr 
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Cuming, H., Lieut' ]N.% to ad fts Adj. to A^fni' Pro?. 

—C. Nor. 18. ^ . < . V .f; 

Colquhoun, A., Artifet.-»larg/, 9^ to do duty with 28th N. I.-^C. NoV. 19. ■ • 

Chalmers, J.‘>^ e.,lEfla.;to do duty With 33d N. I.— 0. tfot, 20. ^ <* ’ 

Coiilthar^^ S., Capt; ArtiU., ou fort, to Europe,— C. Oct. 31. 

CummiBik W. P., fifr., ddm. Astlat.-Surg.*-d Nov. 14 . 

Cromm™, J. D„1 sir Lieut, to be Capt. by Breret.— C. Nov. 14^ 

Campbell; 0.i'6uperintend.iSurg;^abU. to Saugbr,«^C. Oct. 2d. 

Clarkson, E., Surg., pq^ted to 47th N. I.— b. O^. 2&. " 

Corbyn, F., ^uru:/ posted to 38tb N. Oct 28. 

Clemisliaw^Ass«t.-Sttrg., rera. from 74tli to 62d N. l.i— C, Oct, 28. 
OlriW»*W8*f*-Suiy., app. to 65th N. L— C. Oct. 28. 

Cbanner, G. G., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to Ist comp. 2d batt.— C. Qd. 28; 
Cooper, G. L., 2d'Lieirt. Artill., ^sted to Ist comp. 1st batt.r-0. Oct. 26. ‘ 

Colquhoun, Sir R., Capt., (Bart) transf. from Comm. Of Kamaopn fioc. Batt., 
to Calcutta Nat. Militia. — C. Nov. 22. . ' ^ 

Crofti J.T., Capt 34th N. I., to ofiiciate as Dep.-Judge-AdV. tp SaUgor Bi^. 
— C. Nov. 3. 

CIlflFbrd, W., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. to 39th N. I. — C. Nov. 3; 

Coke, J., Ens., posted to 59th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Cumberlege, H. A., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — Nov. 4. 

Clarke, J., Ena., posted to 69th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Collison, W. C. P., Ens., posted to 37th N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Carter, H., Ens., posted to 35th N. 1. — C. Nov. 4. 

Cruickshanks, G., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Capel, E. S., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 29. 

Carlyon, C,, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Nov. 29. 

Carpenter, G., Brig. Gen,, posted to Benares Div. of Army.— C. Nov, 7. : 

Craigte, G,, Assist.-Surg,, placed at dispos. of Comin.-in-Chicf.— C. Dtc. 8, ' 

CorbeW, C,, Capt. 25th N. I,, app. to Comm, of Kumaoon Loc. Batt. v. CokjU* 
^pun. — C, Dec, 8. " • ' 

C^pbeH, A. D., Esq., to be Registrar to Court of Sudder nnd Faujdarry A^w* 
lutt. — M. 28. 

Casamajor, G. J., E$q., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Zfllab of Nellbr^. 

— M. Oei 28. ^ 

Cotton, W;, Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Capt. v. Jonrdan, prom.— M. Oct. 7, 
Coomli, J. M., Lieut.*Col. 41st N. L, to Comm. Cantoum. of Pahvemm, 
— M."Oci'l(b J 

Cayle, Capt ^Bth N. I., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. in Centre Div. 

— M. Oct. 14. ' 

Currie, C., Jhirg., to be Garr.-Surg. of Trkhinopoly v. Gibbon.— M. 

Catt, J. H., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Oct. 10. . , , 

Clarke, J. W., Ens., posted to Ist Ear. reg. and 16th N. L, respecttrely. 

Cook^, Seq, En?., 23d or W. L. I., to be Lfeu!. r. Kenidek, dec. 


— M. Npy. 7. , ^ 

Couraq, J. T., Bur^., rem. flom 2d fo 33d N. I, — M. Nov. 3. - « * 

Clapbam, W., Lteut,-C^., rem. frolio Ibt Eur. rcg. to 2d N. f.*— M. Nof. 6. 
Campbell, D. O.; Ens^ rem. from^lrt to 48th N. 1.— M. Nov. 29. 

Claplmm, W., Lieut;-C<jfI,,rem.llom2dto23dN.I.— M.Dw.6. . ’ 

Cbriatie, J., Ease, 3l8t N, L. on full, to Ear^ for 

Cathcart, R. Mr,, to be second Assist, to Prmcip. Collec. m $^UI' AmaMA 
Cqamiy.ei^M. - V ' 

Dickson, H., Esq., to bo Principal Collect, and MagU- of 
Daly, J6bn, fidnamted^A?si^ttt-Surgeon.— Dec. 8. i nL^Jt 
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Dick» I^I)| tCV 

Dowlc, D., Capt, 2d N. I., on furl* to Europe. — C. Oct 21. 

De Montmorency, 65th N. I., on furl, to Madras.-— C. Nor. 9.‘ s 

frouiiltlt ^ 32d N. pr^, Oet k. . 
D‘Oyley, T., Oapt, Artill, 3d cempi^4tl|. bait, to |be 
Hobertir,''|^riMu.— G.<JiIcnr^9. ^ ' 

Doolan, R. VV. C., Cadet, promoted to Ens. — C. Ndr. 14. 

Dade, J., LteuU |o act as Adj. to principal comp, of 56th N. I.— C. Oct 28. 
Dawkins, Li^nt.-Cbl, to tie Aasiat: Sec. to 

pbie(„v. Finch, absent pn duty. — C. Oct. 28. ^ 

Capt. Aitill, remoypd 2d cPttp, tpftvd 

!w batt, V, Oliphatit; dee.~C. Ocl. 2S. Ji 

Dunjpp, A' V., . Assist.-Surg., to perform Medical duties Of 
Je^sOre, V. FSTmcis.*— C. Nor. 22i' . / , 

Dslyell, T., Lieut. 43d N. I., Interpreter and Quarttf-Master*— C, Oet.81« ^ ' 
Dongan, J. C.^ posted to i9th N. L— C. NoV. 4. 

Don, W. 0.,'£nBfgn, posted to 43d N. I. — C. Nor. 4, 

Deas, A. F. C., Ensign, posted to 5th N. I.-— C. Nov. 4. ' 

Davidson, W. W., Ensign, posted to ISlh N. I.— 0. Nori4. 

Davidson, F. R., Ensign, tp do duty with 49tfli N. L— C. Nov. 5. - ■ 

Davidson, C., Ensign, to do duty with 49th N. New, Su 
Duff, W., Surffeon, posted to 19tfeN. L— C.Nov. 7, 

L^ut', to olQSciate as Interproter and QuaHer-Master le 57th N» 1. 

Dickinson, H., Esq., to be Principal Collec. and Magia.«f CafUtni.-«M. De& 12. 
Da^tjopy H., Ensign 2d N. I., transferred to PPnskm List.— 44. (M. 7. 

Dpngl^M, Lieut. Eng., tP b5 Saperkitend. of Enf. «t Nagpoor, v. Faber, 
prpm.—^. W28. 

Deacon, C., Lient.'-Col. Com., removed from 40th to 49tlr N. I.— iM.'Dec.vff. 
Dickson, J., Lieut. 50th N. L, on furl, to Europe for health.— M. Dec. U . 


Eastwick, W. J., Ens. 12th N. I., to be Lieut., V. Jackson, prom<'~*B. Nev. 28. 
Erskine, G. R., Cornet 1st Lt. Cav., on fori, to Europe. — B. Nov. 28. 
Edmonstpne, N. B., Mr., to be Assist, to the Joint Magii. aod. CpHcpt .at 
Balasore. — C. Oct. 30. 

Emly, G., 1st Lieut. Artill.— ;€. Nor, 21. 

Evans, J., Surg., to be Garrison SUrg. at Chuna, v. Webhu4ec.—G..Oet. 
Ebrington, Lieut.^Col. 47 th Foot, appointed Brig, on Estab, at Berb^mppw* y. 

M*Com^, dec. — Nov. 22. . ?■ \ i , 

Erskine, J., "Ensign, posted to' 40 A N. l.—C, Nov. 4. ■ ,» 

S'8iihib,%. C.^lsnsign, to do dutywilb 46lh N, I,-— Ck Noy.,5, 

£k)J|^st(mej C. J.. Ensign, posted to 2pth N. 1.— M. Qct- L"^* ^ 

Ky^. H., Capt. 4zd N. 1., to act as Assist.-Quarter-'MaSteT-GWn. 4» Hyderabad 
.. J, Subsidiary FWce.—M. Oct. 31. ' ' ^ ' * 

Evans, R. L., Lieut.-Gbl., removed from 22d to 24 Ki Ir*4VI.’Dec, 6k' 


^Ihiflei'ldn, R., Lieut. 25tU N. on furl, to Europe for hehliK— jB.tDi. ( • 

Forbes, W. R., Ensign 4th N. I., on furl, to Europe fbr hcidtb^Bi Nov, 

(EhiL J., Sen. Supernmn. Bus., to rahkVaiid pbated tdJOthN. £.— rEkian. 6*,,\ 
tA, a., EA^gn, {o8rt ddtir iWth Ndv..20. ,.a ,4 € . ' ^ 

FindoQ, W., 6iirg., appointhd U) 2htrfiil4.'L-*^;Ocaiil0j k « s/J I, ^ 

Fleitdhgi t; F., LKut/i to offic^fe^ f«lttifi^r$4Adtl^r|af-M|^ 

N. I., ,vi t.(lbyd.— ^C. OetV'lli ’ ir.u tiit , i 4 d-" .lU'UJi .,T - 

Futc^k LI/«t.-Col!, Mr* m, MW koMoriU .« tSk.ldCR*! 

■' ' i-uj ;> ,.)>« 

French, J., Ensii 


n, removed from 57th to 14Ui N. &-i40NdVr^b 
ilrtfos«fd44^tliPR4 . 1 Al dM»aK 


Flyter, J., Cadeti piom. to Ei^— C. Nov. 29. 
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Fleminir, J"., Assist-Surg., to do duty with 28th N. I. — C. Nor. 8. 

Farra^J. W., Cadet, p^ t»Eu8.» QM. |dj M do dol^ widi m 
—M. Oct. 15. ’ , V j 

Faber, C. B., Ist Lieut. Eogin.j tb be Cir. Bhghi. dbuth Diftrieti Uftder|i«(>4*» t 

on/arl.-kQct,24. ' ' - . . . 

Foraler* T. !)», Capt. 9th N. I., to' be AtB{Bt>f^ar.^Mas.-Gen. to ByderfbadE> 
SubMcfiW't'oi^Jd, V. Made»d, re8.‘---M. Oot. 31. ’ 

Faris, G., Capt. Ist Lieut. Cav./to act as Paymas. in Travaucore aiid.Tinuimil|^ 

Gib^d;^^^^ph^4i!otnmU8.iof Stores with the Malwa Force, to act temporarily aa. 

Paymai^v. Morris, on furl. — B. l>ec< 6. . 

Ga#dwbr,'i|rii^^Acttiig«Sec.,t8! be Sec. to Govern, in the Mill. Denart.— B. , 

Gillum, R. W., Capt. of the Troop at Baroda, to net as Sen. Officer, v. Saw, 


Otofgn . ' *o v > 

Gibbon, J., IKaj. 6th N. 1., to resume the comm, of the troops at Barod^ >S ^n. 
Office/ ht thd stntkmw^B. Jan, 3L • 



urriciowui 

Grant, J., Kns., to do duty with 27th N. I. — C. Nov. 20. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., to do duly with 7th N. L— C. Nov. 20. 

Gouffh T., Lient.-Col., rem. from 55tb to 10th Mad. N. I. — C. Nor. 21. 

George, J., Lieut., 19th N. I., on furl, to Eur.for health.— C. Oct. 31. ,j , 
Grant, €., Cornet, lit Lt. Car., to bo Lieut., VTScott, prom.— a Oct. 3J. 

Gpwan, B- I’m Capt., Artill., to be Assist.-Scc. to Mil. Board in Ord. I>ep^,., 
V. OH^lHlftVdec.*^C. Nov. 8. 

Govan, G., S*irg,i app. to 17tU N. L— C. Oct, 26. 

Gordon, W.,A»»t.-^rg., to do duty under two Eur. rcgts.at Agra.-^.Oct.2o,. 
Grant, A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 36th N. I. — C. Opt 2p. ^ _ 
Gordon^ h T., Lkttt 6th N. I., to act as auar.-Mas. and InUarp.— Oct. 31^ , 
Gillanders, A., Ens., posted to 34th N. I.— C. Oct. 31. \t . 

Grant, C. E., Ens., posted to 6*2d N. I.— C. No^4. 

GUmfett, R. M., Ens., posted to 1st Eur. Reg.— C. Nor. 4. 

Glasturd, J., Cadet Engin., to be 2d Lieut.— C. Nor. 29. , ' 

Glfltord, J,, Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. Nov. 29. ^ 

Grange, R,, Cadet, prom, to Ens,— C. Nov, 29. 

Griffiths, C. W., admitted Assist-Surg. — C. Nov. 29. , • •. 

Griffith, G. M., admHtcd a Veter.-Surg.— C. Nov. 29. ^ 

Gronb*, D., Cornet, rem. from Ist to 8th Light Cjw.— M. Oct. 2^ ^ 

Gordon, H., Ens. 18th N . I., to be Lieut., v. Warner, prora.-M. Dec. 5. ^ ' 

Gordon, W. C., rem. from 3d to 4th batt Attil'^M. Nov. 23 . n/t "'ll 

Grant, Lieut. Engin., to be A»8i8t,-Eogin., to super, erect, of Mint— B. Qct. 3L 

HoRtSTiB. to be CoHec. of Land Revenue and Salt Agent of 

Divis. of Cuttach. — B. Oct 23. . tA tii* 

Holland, U UeHt.r 21st N- L, to act as Den.-Assist-Quar. Mis.^Gep. to th. 

Cutch Subaid, Force, v. Burnes, absent on duty.-B. Dec. 1. 

Hart, J 9 th N, I., (Aesiat-Quar.-.Mas.-Gen., furlough, to th^,,Ai«^ 

csl5fenaud,iGrh«idUw*--rB. Dec.L , n ^ 

H«te, Jiftiibt. IM N/Ii, MheA4j, v.P«*w»on, Wfurl.--B. Jan 6. 

Hare, S. B., UcuL, Jtt'aoti* AiJ-to Sap|^ i^Miiier^v. De Bude.— C. NAys^* 
Heriuesey, J., Ens., reuiJfr#ii.'34dB B) iOw^* J* w tii, '*'■ ' 

Hutton, T., Lieut 3^ N. 1., on furl, to Eur. fqr heal^.-tC. O^ < 

H^M-, I-leut. and AdJ., W offlclalMw W«r. ,!ldiiWrM»«..t» f > 'f' 

M'Bean, de4r.*«!a^tr« - J.'i i v ; <liv 'u ;> 1 ’• 


— C. Nov. n. 


V r4 iiiOffi , 1. 
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Hadden, D., En»., posted to 56th N. I.— C. Nov. 4 

2 W’ n ® ' ?• l^C. Nov 4. 

Htll, H .,_Eni.. posted «* 4th N. li—C. Wdv. 4.' ^ 

Hiimp^, W. p., Em., posted to 30th N. I — C. Nov. 4. ' > . 

Major of pa,* SfcfleoiEdvvSSt^K, 

NitcUns, B. R., Maj., Memb. of Priae Comm., and Den -Adt .(}«■ -.rf a 

■ No^f ^ ’ *'•' Lfeit-Vl. 

Howarf, H, ^., posted to 23(d W. L. I.-M. Nov. 6. 

removed from 4th LighfCw. to 46th N. I 

“-R N^: "«*•• *“ I'**"*-. V. Hoopoe, ikiteei 

"-M.”Nov^’4f*”‘“'''‘“'-’ «*.., u. boCapt., v.Hoopw.dec. 

y removed from 16th to 10th N. I.— M. Nov. 28 

§nw?^'’ '•O^' N- on furlough to Europe.— M. Oct' 17 

HiU, James. Ensign, posted to 3d N. I,, v. Morrison, prom.-B. nSv. 15. 

Innes, P., Lieut., 14th N. I., to be Adjutant, V. Wvlde dec— T ftc* ui ’ 

Innes, ^C.. C^et, promoted to Ensign.— C. Nov. 29. ' 

^diom:.::M 'kov^'lL “<» Megbtr^u, of 

DmT®”’ "'’P- «•* Poonah-Mallee. 

Ireland, C., Knaign, removed from 16tli to 29th N. I.— M. Nor. 28 

'tB:"N^.'2?:* •'* "»P' - - Pn.0.ot.d. 

'^*-B.‘j'an.’5!'““‘'’ “ f“r>»“gl> to the Cape for health eattaded. 

“* “ ‘P ‘'■P Engineer at BarpiU, v, 

Jacksoo, E., Lieut., 68th N. I., returned to duty. C Nov 21 

^rnsp'r Ensign, posted to 7l8t N. I — C. Nov 1 
Ptfj Eotigir, posted to 2Ut N. I.— C. Nov 4 ’ 

^””*JP-<Jn8ign, posted to 58th N. I.^.. Nov. 4 . ’ 

iJiMJWofi, W,,^r^n, rvmoved from 19th to 30th N. I.— Cs Nov 7 

»•> promow. 

Jeffries, R., Major, removed from 4th to 3d Native Veter, BattL-M vA 
Jackson, J Ensign, poAted to 3d, Or PalameXb^TlM 
James. C. B.. Capt. s/n. I., tohoMajor. v?lKiip»iS:4 18 , 

Kenwu, Lieut.-^!., app. Memhier of the Comnjllt ^ - * '' 

"^15. Jan. o. _ , / 

lUy, IL D., Ensi^, to %d^ wtih id N. !.-;^; N«v, i 
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Keane, L. R., Ensign, posted to 32d N. I/— C. Nov* 4, 

Knox, J . S., Ensign, posted to 42 d 4. . v . . 

Kewnay, H.,EnwgB, to do duty wkK.dS* N. Nor„i^^ , . v r : ;« ^Sj - 

^ to acf “r Tit TTligrifitilt 

•"•Ml UeCi «t < ^ , ,'?'♦' v'ri 

Livingstcm, J., Major l^h N. i., oiiiiirlbt^^tftd Europe ifdr 
Liodw^^Colin, Mr., to U Secretary lo the of *:&ade.—G.^ 

Lea^, <3K C LiebtTbtti % L, tS bd A^SSS.-b: NOv. 27. 

Lang. Liopl. ^Ut,N. L, to be Aide-de-Camp to the IJon. (kQV€m,-^$iUo 7 . 27. 
Litcnneld^^., tddut-Col. 3d Lip^lit Car., to ainume the Gfo^oi* 

Subsidlwy Force,— B. Pec„L . 

l^ieuti'CoU'Goto. C.B., app. Pir^ident of a Comin|^ at Pooiydt 
ori speCT^ duty.— B. Jan. 6. - 7 

Ll 9 y^ H., ^ut.,3!5th N. I., on furl, to Europe for Health.-^^G. Nov. 14, ^ 
Litirejohb,W. p., Lieut. 7l8tN. L, on furl, to^ Europe f^r tiealtb,* 7 ^!^. Pec,;^. 
lAng, Arthur, Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and to ObllMtorof Rideabaley. 
— C. Nov. 7. 

Lipdsty, W., Ensign 10th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Wood,, pfoto*— Oct. 3L 
Leslie, W., Surgeon, app. to l/th N. I. — C. Oct. 10. 


Laughtpiti, K<, Aijf|.-Surgeon, placed at disposal of Com.-in-Cbief.— C. Nov. H.: 
JLoV^^il}*, W., Ensign, to do duty with 3/th N, I. — C. Nov. 5. 

Lowry^ JR., Ensign, to do duty with 70th N. I. — C. Nov, 4. 

L^'dhs, E. R., Ensign 37th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Spilsbury.— C. Nov. %9. 

Legard, W. Cadet,. promoted to Ensign.— C. Npv. ^9. ^ , 

Lovell, Mr., Msistant-Surgeon, appoint^ to Convale^eut Depot at 

Lawrie, -1. A., Assist. Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civ. Station at Mooradabad, 
V. Bell— C. Dec. 8. 

Lloyd, E., Cadet, prom, to Ens, — M. Oct. 10. 

Litclideid, W. E., Sen. Lieut. 6'th Lt. Cav., to be Capt., v. Babiogtoo^ deceased. 
— M. Oct. 17, 

LHeh&eld, W. C., Capt. 6th Lt. Cav., to be Riding Master to 8tii Lt 
Raymond, dec. — M. Oct, 17. 

Lindsay. J., Licut-Col, rem. from 2d N.I., to IstEur. regt— M. Qct.97. 
Lindsay, C. B., Lieut. 3d Lt. Cav., to act as Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Faytnastor. 
— M. pec, 2. .. 

Lane, T. M., Assist. Surg., app, to Medical duties at Vepery Barradcs, v, Browne^ 
dee.— M. Dec. 3. ' 

Lc Mesurier, G, B., to be 3d Assist.-Commi8.-Gen. — B. Nov. 13. 

Moirts, T. D., Capt, Paymas. of the Malwa force, is permitted to visit ^ Pie- 
sidency. — B. Dec. 4. . . i 

MoDevj James, JVIf ^ tP Coramer. Resident at Cassembaaar/— C. Nov.2l. ^ 
SrKenzie, R. D., Lieut. 1st Lt. Cav., to be Adj., v. Poole, rem.— B* Noy, 27. 
Mayor, F., Ens. 6th N. I., returned to duty. 

Murray, Assist. Surg., nomiaated to thc- Med. chwg^ of s^uad. of 6tb regti^of 
Cav. attending on the Hon. Governor*— B. Jan. i. 

M‘Hutcbin, G. F., Sen. Super npmerary Ens., to, rank and poa^jd 16th N, 

Maui^a^ ^fiSpt., to be* Capt. of the Mazagon Dockyard and Mei^ier«itho 
Marin* Bqwd, v.Walkw,—B, flan* 7, ^ 




29. 

fdj^.29. 
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Marshall, John. Surg., returned to dp duty.— C. Noy^l/ . . 

M/a%, S,, Cap*. U N. R/lto fiirl. to <5. Oct. 31,;^ ; . < 

Moi^, T.W., Ens. 14tfa N. I., to be Lieut, v. Wylde,^dt6,-C. Oct U. 
Macdonald^ Licnt to net ai A<g. to left wing of filst N. L— C. Oct. 26. 
Madd^^i to act at Adj. to Saugor dm of Artill., v. Watta^ ab^t oa 
duty.— C. Oct. 26. 

Mt^dy^ Si W., to do dOty with 13th N. I.— C. Oct 28. 

G., 1st Lieut., reoi.froRi 44tb troop lit brig. Hone Artitt* lo ^d lftk)n 
3d brig — C. Oct. 28. ^ 

MXrae, John, Mr., adtu. Assist. Surg.— Nor. 22. ' 

Martin, J. R., Assist. Snrg., to officiate as Garr. Surg. of Fort ^yifflatC Orieiv 
son, on ^ri.»^C. Nor. 22. 

Moore, H., Lieut. 34^ N. I., to act as Adj. to 3d Local Howe.— C. "l4or^3. ' 
M*Gr(^fOr, T. A. K., Etas., posted to 2d Eur. regt. — C. Nor. 4. 

Morris, A. B,, Eds., posted to 20th N. 1.— C. 4. 

Millar, John< Ens., posted to 26tb N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Matthiaon, R., Ens., posted to 6th N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

M*Kaaii, R., Ens., posted to 17th N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Mortloch, J. F., Ens., posted to 24th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Munro, R., Ens., posted to 10th N.I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Munro, E.A., Lieut. .39th N.l., to officiate as CaotonmentoAdj. at HiuaingaBad. 
— C. Nov, 4. 

M’Leod, T. H.S., Ens., posted to Slst N. I.— C. Nov. 5. 

M’Donald, J., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.— C. Nov. 5, 

Macleod, D. A., Assistant-Surgeon, posted to Rungpore Lig^t Inf.— C. Nov. 8, 
M'Kenny, H. C., Lieut, 41st N. I., to be Capt., by brevet.— C. Dec. 2. 
Morehead, W. A., Esq., to be Registrar to Zillah Court of Cbingieput.— M. 
Nov. 8. 

March, J., Assistant-Surgeon, app. to Med. Chaige of Gorernor's Body-Guard, 
r. Johnstone.— M. Oct. 12. 

M‘Dermot, J. P., Cadet, promoted to Ensign, and to do dnty with 10th N, I. 
— M. Oct. 10. 

Martin, S., Lieut. -Col, removed from 4th to 8th Light Cavalry.— M. Nov. 6. 
Morrell, T., Ensign, removed from 21st to 46th N. 1.— M. Nov. 28. 

Macleod, C., Lieut.-Col-Com., removed from 12th N. I, to 34th C, L, I. 
— M. Dec. 6. 

M*Leod, L. M., Lieut. 34th C, L. I., on furl, to Europe for health.— M. Oct. 17, 
M‘Cnrdy, E, A,, Capt. 27th N, I.,on furlough to Europe.— M. Oct. 24. 

Matthias, V., Capt, 14th N. I., on furlough to Europe. — M. Nov. 18. 

MillingeR, A., Assistant-Surgeon, on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 2, 
Macleod, D. M., Lieut. 50tb N. I,, on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 5, 
Morrison, A., Eiisip 3d N. I, to be Lieut.— B. Nov. 15. 

M'Combe, J., Brigadier, to assume Command at Meerut, r, Murray, on furl, 
—C. Oct. 11. 

'I* 

Nisbet, Walter, Mr., to be Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper. — C. Nov. 21. 

Nixon, W,, Capt. 19th N. I., to be Major, v. Gerrans, cashiered.— B. Jaiiw 6, 
Nicolson, J., Capt. 4tfa N. I., to be second in command, v, Spe^, resigned. 
-C. Nov. 19. 

Napier, R., Cadet Engineers, promoted to Second Lieut.— C. Nov. 14. 
Nicboletts, G. A,, Ensign, posted to 88th N. I.— C. Nov. 4, ^ . 

Nation, H. M., Ensign, posted to 22i] N. 1.— C. Nov. 4. 

Newnhiw^^T., Esq., lo be First Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal imd Circuit 
for Western Division. — M. Nov. 4. 

Newbold, T. J., Ensign, to do duty with 4tb N. I.— M. Oct 28. 

Nisbe^ A. E., Ensign, ls8 Europetta ftegi, to bO Lieut., v. TayiUoti, eaxhiered^ 
— M. Oct 31, , . 

Newbold, T. J., Ensign, posted to 23d, or V, E Nor, 4 . , 

Neill, J.G., Ensign 1st Eonopean IV Howdea, iiPMBOtid. 

—M. Nor. 14. 
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Owen, C. J., Cornet, to U Adtloff ^ *e ol ibt IM imt 

Cavalry, ftt Hur8Qle.—B» Dec, 1. , 7/ . T fi s , /Sir- 


D, JPed 1. 


Osborne, J, T4 iWEuropeanregt;; ; . 

Outram, En^inw^, ^p. to execute Eogio., At Kate% iUiiiiaM^. 

Baro4A> and HU^ai^e^B. Jati. 5. ' , ^ 

O’Dwyer, J., Assistant-Surgeon, remove^ to HiU Bangers, on fnrlouBl ti Siiuni* 
pore for health, — C." Nov. g. " “ 


Odlvte,?W,'C4 fiw|M to bfe Secretary to Board for College, 4U*, atod Depd^ 
Telugoo Trafislator to Government.— -M. Dec> 23. -> 

Ormsby, Lient,rCol., to be President of Priz^ Committee.-^. Nov. T, 

Owen, S.;Aiiptent-SQrgtoB, to enter on general diUtefhr— M. Now. 21 i - 


Prior, G. N^^^eut. 21st N. L, to be Quarter-Master and Ipterprotev in Htadoo- 
stanee, v. Laing. — B. NoV. 27. ' • 

Penley, (}., Capt. 16th N. I., to act as Superintendant of Bazars isX Bwoda &r 
Capt. Gillam. — B. Dec. 1. ‘ , 

Payne, C., Capt. 16th N. I., to be Major, v. Snodgrass, dec. — B, Jan. 5. » ^ ^ 
Penley, Capt. 10th N. I., to act as 2d Assist.-Com.-Gen., v. keynolds, absent OQ 
duty. — Jan. 6. 

Penny, G. R., Lieut.-Col.-Com. 11th N. I., to assume Command of Troops at 
Ba^Mcki^e>(>V 4 O’HaUoran.— C. Nov. 18. 

Pona, J. iC, Ensign, to do duty with .51st N. I. — C. Nov. 19. 

Powell, J., Lieut, app. to act as Adj. to Left Wing of 28th N. I.— C. Nov. 19. 
Parker, N. A., Lieut. 58th N, I., to act as Adjutant. — C. Nov. 20. 

Palnaer, <ir., Ensign, to do duty with 3.3d N. 1. — C. Nov. 20. 

Prior, C., Lieut., to act as Acljutant to 64th N. I., v. Wilson,— C. Nov., 21. 

PhilUps, J, H- Lient. 42d N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Nov. 14. 

Pott,' George, Cadet, promoted to Ensign. — C. Oct. 31. 

Pemberton, T. F. H., Ensign, removed from 22d to 62d N. I,.— C, Nov. 3, 
Pocklington, W.T., Ensign, posted to 38th N. I. — C. Nov. 4 
Pengree, G., Ensign, posted to 39th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Parker, W. I., Ensign, to do duty with 5l6t N. I. — C. Nov. 5. 

Philliott, J., Ensign, to do duty with 23d N. I. — C. Nov. 5, 

Patterson, T. F., Cadet, promoted to Ensign. — C. Nov. 29. ' ..i. 

^’aul, T. H., Lieut.-Col., posted to 20th N. I. — C. Nov. 7. 

Pellowe, W. O., Sen. Ens, 10th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Gibbings, dec.— -M. Oct. 19# 
Preston, J., B.,- Assist.- Surg., to be Garr. AsslsL-Surg., at Cuddalore, v. Train^ 
prom.— M. Qct. 10. 

Prince, R., Surg. 3d Batt. Artill,, to be Med. Officer to Civ. Estab. At Chittoor» 

V, Sir Sevest e.— M. Oct 17. . „ 

PhilpSl,*J, T., Sen. Eus- 2:id or W. L. I,, to be Lieut, v. Setree, and Adj., y. 
Kinbeckj dec, — M. Nov, 7. 

Power,, jdaa,, .§au. Lieut. 3d or P. L. I., to be Capt. v, Johnson, dec. 

— MrDec. 3. 

Periera, H., Ens,, rem. from 38th to 30th N. I. — M. Dec, 4. 

Poole, W., Assist^Surg., on fhrl, to Europe for health.— M. Nov. 14. 

Payne, R.,Lkeiit 261 N. I.; tO be Capt., v. James, prom.— B. Nov. 15. 

Quintrii,^^. St. Qiiintin, Mr., to be Assist, to the Mag. and to the Collector of 
Samn.— -C. Ofit. 30./ ^ ’ 


Rollings, W., Capt. 2d Gren. reg.„Qa.furL to Europe.— B. Dec. 6, ’ 

Ricketts, H., Mr., to be Coulee.;, of Revenue and Costoins, and 

of tbrNBAH«»h > 

Rogers, L, M‘M., admitted Vet.- Surg* — 

Rowrtson, J. W., Ist to 
Reid, uty wlin o5th 

Rice, J. H., Lieut. 44th T 
Ross, R., CApt. 18th 

Reven,59»ii#itta^ - - , ^ ^ ^ o, 

Ramsay, Sir T,, Lieat.-Col.-Comra. 43d N. I*, on furl, to Europe,— C. Oct. 31. 





dtll dn^ iiiiitdiy InUllxgenU, 

Ray, C., Siwff., on fo^aropc for\wal(ijl^v OeU H* 

Rom, W.R. M‘ L., A^iist-^rgr^ ^ 

Ross, L., to w%lr.X<-TCf Oct.'108. 

Roberts, R. G., Lieut. Dep.*CoOiinis., lo be^ v>< Qowan, mrom. 

-C.Nor.8. . _ ... ' 

Rawlins, J., C^t. ArtiSL, to do duty witli 4th con^ Ut batt-rO* /DcU 11. 
Richmond, A. F.^C;apt. 33d N. I.,to officiate as Oep.^udgo^Ad^.'Oea*,Ra]poo^ 
.tilns and ftfeywar field forces, t. Cornish, a^ent on duty^HXOcUli 
tbunsaV, Rl, Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 18tU N. I.-t-C, Oct. 

Ross, <L, Capt. 18th N. I., to take chargaof Agra Prov. listt.^.NoT.,82^. 
Raleigh, B. vv ., lilr., Assist-Surg., to officiate as 3d Assist, to Pt$tSd.-OisQ«IIo8p. 

— C. Nqy. 22 ^ : .■ .: ■ :, , 

Rainsfprd, P., Ens., posted to 67tb N. I.— C. Nor. 4. » 

Russel, H., Ens , posted to 20th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Ross, W. H., Ens., posted to Slst N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Rainey, A. C., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. Nov. 29. 

Roberts, H. T., Lieut-Coh, posted to 2(1 Lt. Cav.— C. Nov. 7. 

Ross, A., Surg., posted to 37th N. I.—C. Nov. 7. 

Richards, W., Brig., app. to Agra Muttra frontier, — C, Nov. 10, / . 

Royes, S. H., Assist.-Surg., 3d L. I. Artill., to affoi'd Med. Aid to details of rcgts, 
on board of the Ernaad. — M. Oct. 2. 

Raynsford, H., Lieut.-Col. 3d Lt. Cav., app. Presid. of Committee for ascertain* 
ing nearest heirs. — M. Oct. 28. 

Renaud, S. G. G., Ens., rem. from 16th to Ist Eur. reg. — M, Oct. 28. 

Rowland, J., Mr., adm. Assist. -Surg.— M. Dec. 5. 

Russell, R. H., Maj. Cth Lt. Cav., en furl, to Europe. — M. Oct. 13. 

Smith, Sir Lionel, Maj.-Gcn. (K, C. B.) to remain at the Presidency till further 
ordiTfs.— B. Dec 4. 

ISalter, Jas., Lieut.-Col. *Comm, 5th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. 
— B.Dec. 6. 

Sykes, W. H., Major, Acting Statistical Reporter, to remain at Bombay, on furl. 
Dec. 6. 

Saunders, J., Capt, 15th N. (., furl, for health extended. — B. Jan. 3. , 

Seton, B., Lieut. 16th N. I., to be Capt. v. Payne, prom.— B. Jan, 5. 

Stewart, J. F., Assist-Snrg., app, to 41st N. I.—C. Nov. 19. 

Shut, A. A., Ens., app. to do duty with Ist N. 1, — C. Nov. 20. 

Simpson, R. S., Ens., to duty witli .55th N. I— C. Nov. 20. 

Spencer R,, Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I. — C. Nov. 20. 

Sht^fick, T., Lieut.-Col. 1st Lt. Cav., on furl, to Europe for health, 
•'—C. Oct. 31. 

Swinboe, S., Maj. 28tli N. I., on furl, to Europe.— C. Oct. 21. 

Swlnhpy,’G. H., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec* 1. < , 
Scott, J. A,, Lieut. 1st Lt. Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Bontem^, dec« 
-C. Oct. 31. 

Spencer, W., Assist.-Surg., app. 45th N. I.—C. Oct. 10. 

I^ortreed, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mast. to 2d Eur. n^.yv. Ripley. 

—C. Oct. 11. , . 

Steel, C. E., Cadet, prora. to Ens.— C, Npv. 14. ^ j. , . 

Swiney, J., Superintend.-Surg,, app. to Cawnpore,— C. Oct. 26. 

Skipton, G., Superintend.-Surg., rem. from Saugor to Berhampo^^-4[J,DoL26. 
Sbtheby, F. S,, Capt. Artill., rem. from 3d comp. 4th batt., tO” 2d comp. 4th 
batt., V. Dcnnlss. — C. Oct 28. 

Smith, L.,2d I ieut. Artill., posted to 4th comp. 3d batt. — C. Oct. 26. 

Siewart, W., Col 3d Foot, appointed Brigadier on Eatab, at Cawnpore, v- Brig. 
— C. Nov. 22. 

Sturt, W. M. N., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Capt of a comp., v. Spfllewy, deceased. 
C. Nov. 22. 

Stephen, H. V., Cadet, prom, Norwlj2. 

SpiliffiuiV, E. R., Lieut. 37th' Beb^m.L, perm, to res.— C. Nov. 22. 



Fr'onu>tions and Chai^ge;$ pi India, 


Sandeman, R.T.,Ens.,reai.fron? 12th to .33d N. L-^C. 
Spence, J. K., Ens., r^v Ihrth 28th tb 2dth N. Non 3, 


Sandman, J., Ens., to do duty with 4$th N. I.^C. Non $ 

Spens, Av ijteut., to act aa Adj. to left wing of 74th N. 1.— C. NdV. 7. 
Sandandan,^, T.,Ena., 33d N. I., to be Ihterp. and Quar.-Ma»,>^C. Nor 10 ' 

Circuipor 

SmoUeOt^^^^r^q*, to to Head Aasist. to Collector and Magiatrata Of GunW^, 


Smith, H. S, Q., Sen. Ena,, to be Lieut, v, Waymouth, prom.— Ml' Oct 7 
Sevestre, Sir Thomas, Surg., 3d batt. ArtUl., to be Canton. Surg, of St. Thomaa'a 
Mount, n Underwood. — M. Oct. 10. 

Searle, Charles, Senior Assistant Surgeon, to be Surgeon Ist Lt. Car., y, Wyse. 

— M. Oct. 17. ^ * 

Shairp, S. W., Ens., rcm. from 42d N. I., to 2d Eur. regt.— M. Oct. 22. 

Stewart, G. M., Lieut.-Col., rera. from 28th to lat N. I. — M. Oct 27. 

Smith, M. W. C., Capt. Oth Cav., to act as au Extra Deputy ABsistant-Adt.-Qen 
of the Army. — M. Nov. 7. 

Stevenson, E.B., Senior Ens 46th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Johnston, deceased.— M# 


Strap, T. B., Mr., admitted Assistant Surgeon. — M. Dec. 5. 

Singleton, 0., Ens., posted to 18th N. I.—M. Dec. 6. 

Sale, H. W., Licut.-Col., removed from 43d to 9th N. I. — M. Dec. 6. 

Stewart, G. M., Lieut.-Col. 28th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. Oct. 28. 


Tucker, Mr. Charles, to be Third Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit. 
—C. Nov. 21. 

Travers, Robert, Senior Siipernum. Ens., to take rank and posted to 12tiiN.I. 

V. Eastwick, prom. — B. Nov. 28. ’* 

Thatcher, T., Lieut. 6th N. I., to act as Adjutant, v. Maran, on duty at Poough. 

— B. Dec. 1. , . 

^"ulloh, C. R., Mr., to be Assi.st. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Juan* 
pore.~~C. Oct. 33. 

Tliomas, James, Lieut. 6th N. f., to be Captain, v. Dangerfield, dec.— B. Jan,& 
Thomson, J. C., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I. — C. Nov. 20. 

Towgood, J., Ens., to do duty with 3,3d N. I. — C. Nov. 20. 

Temfdhr, Mr. J. W., to be Judge and Magistrate of city of Patna.— C. Dec. 10. 
Trowel, J., Lieut., removed from 2d to 4th troop 1st brigade Horse ArtiUeiT. 
— €. Oct. 11. 


Turton, Z. H., Lieut., to act aa Adjutant to left wing of 15th N. I. — C. Oct. 11* 

Thomas, W.,Sfargeon, to act as Supernum. Surg. at Berhampore. — C. Oct. 20. 

Truseott^ J., Lieut,-Col., removed from 45th to 46th N. I. — C. Oct. 26. 

Trower, C- F. Ensign, appointed to do duty with 59th N. I.—C. Oct. 28. 

Twining, W., Assist. Surg., to officiate as first Assistant to Presidency Gener^ 
Hospital, and to have charge df prisoners in Calcutta gaol. — C. Nov, 22. 

Taylor, Major, Engineers,' to relieve Lieut.-Col, T. Wood from e:^ecutive duti«g 
of Engineer of Fort William. — C. Nov. 22. 

Tucker, Ar, Cornet ^)th Lt. Cav., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas.~C. Oct* 31^. 

TeUemacto, W., Ens., to do duty with SlstN. I.— Nov. 5. 

^ornburn, J*, As8ist.-Surg., placed under suiierin. Surg. at Saugor.— C. Nov. 10. 

Taylor, H. G. A., Lieut.-Col. 18th N, I., app. to cOmm. of Hilary, v. Stewart, 
res. — M, Oct. 7. 

Turnbull, W.^ Surg., to be Canton. Surg. of Belgaum, v. Currie. — M. Oct, 10. 

Trench, F. F., Sen. Cornet 6th Light Cav., to be Lieut., v, Litchfield, prom, 
--M*Oct.l7. 

Train, W;, Sen. Assist.-Surg., to be Surg, of 2d N. I.—M. Oct, 17. 

Thomson, J.^ Assi8t.-Surg., on ftud. to Eur. Oct, l3. 



, IHrths, Marrhgei, and tkdtthi. 

‘Trailer, H., Lieut 35tfe N. on ftirl. to Ear. tor Oct 17. 

Urqahart, A., Uent 24'Lt Cot., fart to the Cipeiaiseii^. tor bf&iUiw— B. Nor. as. 
Vndenrood, J., Surf, 13th N. 1.^ to be Soper. Suif r. Wyse, dec.^M. Oct 17. 

Vickers, C, B., Eiis., posted to m N. I,-C. Nor. 4« 

Vincent, O., Ens^ posted to 2‘Jth N. I.— >C. Nor. 4, , * 

Warden, R., Lieut Artil., to act as Aid-de Camp to MsJ.-GeO. Siit L, Smith, 
V. Dee. 4. 

Wilkinson, W., Mr., to be Magis. Collec. of Land Rev. and Salt Afent of the South 
Division of Cuttack. — C. Oct. 23. 

.Wilkins, W;, Cfqiit., Ist Ught Car., on furl, to the Cape, extended tor'kealth. 
B. Nor. 28. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to act as Sec. to Gov. in the Territorial and ComiMH'. Dep., 
V, Box, absent on duty. — ^B. Dec. 1. 

Witeon, H., Ena., to do duty with 13th N. I.— C. Nov. 20. 

White, H. L,, Major 36th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. Oct. 31. 
Williams, R., Surgeon, on furl, to Eur. — C. Oct. 31. 

Watson,' G., Capt. 41st N. I., to have charge of Purnea Pror. Batt., v. Shadwell. 
— C. Nov. 8. 

Wood, B., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Capt., v. Rideart, dec. — C. Oct. 31. 

Watson, J., Surg., app. to Med. Duties of Civ. Station of Bareilly, V. Knight, 
dec.— C. Noy. 8. 

Watson, W., Surg., to the garrison at Allahabad, v. J. Watson. — C. Nov. 8. 
Wardrop, A., Surg., posted to 44th N. I. — C. Oct. 26. 

Watson, J. A., Surg., posted to 35tli N. 1. — C. Oct. 26. 

Walsh, C. G., Ens., posted to 14th N. I.— C. Nov. 4. 

Whistler, G. H., Ens., posted to 8th N. I. — C. Nov. 4. 

Wake, C. H., Ens., to do duty with 51st N. 1. — C. Nov. 4. 

Wilson, A., Assist.-Siirg., app. to 71st N. I. — C. Nov. 7. 

Wrottesley, H., Lieut.-Col., Inv. Estab., posted to Ist batt. N. Inr. at Allahabad. 

. — C.Nov.7. 

Welshman, J., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Adj., v. Wood, prom. — C. Nor. 17. 
Walker, J., Esq., to be Assist. Judge of Canara. — M. Dec. 23. 

Weymouth, J., ^n. Lieut. 42d N. 1., to be Capt., v. Scott, dec.— M. Oct. 7. 
Wilson, R. S., Capt., to resume bis situation of Superintend, of Family Payments 
and Pensions. — M. Oct. 7. 

Wallace, J. C., Sen. Lieut. 8th Light Car., to be Captain, v. Raymond, dee. 
— M.Oct. 17. 

Wyndham, W., Sen., Cornet 8th Light Cav., to be Lieut., v. Wallace, prom. 
— M. Oct. 17. 

Wallace, R. T., Lieut. Rifle Corps, to be Member of the Committee for Ascer- 
taining Heirs, &c.— M. Oct. 28. 

Walker, P., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 8th to 4th Light Cav. — M, Nov. 6. . 
Warner, T. S., Sen. Lieut. 18th N. I., to be Capt., v. Smith, dec.— M. Dec. 5. 
Welsh, J., Lieut.- Col., on fuil. to Eur. for health. — M. Nov. 14. 

Wright, H., Lieut. Slst N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Nov. 14. 
Williamson, T., Mr., to act as See. to Gov. in Terr. Commer. Dep., v. Bcwc, absent 
on duty.- M. Nov. 16. 

Yeatman, E. J., Assist., to take charge of the 36th N. I. — C. Nor, 19. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.- Col.-Coin., rem. from 49th to 40th N. I. — M. Dec. 6. 
Yonng, H., Mr., to be Assist, to Superintend, of Revenue, Survey, wad Assess. 
Din eccan.— M. Nov. 4. 


BIRTHS. 

Allen, the lady of Capt. D., Commanding at Nellore, of k daughter, at Madras, 
Oct 19. . , ... 

Ardagh, the lady of Capt J. Dep. -Judge- Adv.-Geu., of a daughter, at Viza- 

gapatam, Oct. 20. ^ - .f 

Averry, the wife of T., Troop'auar.-M«t. 1st Brig. Horse ArtRlery, of a son, at 
Bangalore, Oct 28. 



dajjad, ' 


*ry, 


Browoe, the l|idy pf Lieut B., ArUUen', pf a spn. 

Beneon, tbe Judy of Cur., (^Vdau^terV'iit'l 

Brucp^ jdl« lAiiv 4^ 1011, A$ tl.-' , ^ 

Iciy. of li» ^>1 l&lir L, ot 
Oct 10. ^ ^ . . t 

BushJey, the lady of H. T., Eslj.j, Civil Sfet^te. Of Ik itop^ at BeJUry 
BurltoUf the lady of Lieut C., 41st Foot', of a daughter, ou sii 
Can^otd, NoV. I8i i i^ 

BeMley^ the Capt, Paymaster Nigporc Subsidlaiy JIJo^ 

Ca^to^, tkeladf of Capt., Comm. Resident's Escort, of a daoght^, at ^dM- 
aoiid, Nov. 5. 

Oraw^]^ the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Dec. 12. 

Campbell, the lady of Ivie, 12th 13. N. 1., of a daughter, at Hydendjad) Ort 16. 
Corl^n, the lady of F., E^., Bengal Medical Service, of a son, at Bari»«k|d^e, 
Nov. 16. ' ^ ' 

Coser, the lady of E. R., Esq., of a son, at Dacca, Nov. 22. 

'Cox, the lady of Capt T., of the Commissariat Department, of a son, at Cochin, 
Oct. 5. 

Cherry, the lady of A. J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Oct, 13. 

Cotton, the lady of Capt, H. C., Engineers, of a daughter, at Canauore, Oct. 15. 
Coffin, the lady of Capt. J. C., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 2. 

Cotton, the lady of Major S., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 21. 

Campbell, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Poonamallee, Dec. 22. 

Drew, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Dacca, Oct. 28. , 

Dashwooil, the lady of T., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mozuffurijore, 
Tyrhout, Dec. 5. . 

Dickinson, the lady of Major, of a son, at Newland, Nov. 8. 

Dunsterville, the lady of J. H., Esq., Agent for Army Clothing, of a daughter^ 
at Bombay, ^ov. 20. 

Edwards, the lady of Ensign W., 5tU N. I., of a daughter, at Baroda, Dec. 28; 
Elder, the lady of Lieut., Isl European regt., of a son, at Bombay, Jan, 3, 

Elliot, tlie tody of D., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 23/ ■ ' 

Fraser, the lady of Capt. A., Postmaster at Jaulnah, of a daughter, at Cotaba, 
Dec. 13. 

Fuller, tfie lady of Capt. A., 33d N. I., of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. 12. 

Fulton, the lady of Capt. John, Dep.-Ass.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., Southern Division, 
of a at Trichinopoly, Nov. 10. 

Fasken, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Salem, Nov. 17. ' 

Fbrbes, the lady of Capt. J., 20th N. I., of a daughter, at Dapoolee, Nov. 11. 

Gardiner, the lady of T. G., Esq., of a daughter, at Prospect Lodge, Bombay, 
Nov. 24. 

Graham, the lady of Capt. C., Bengal Horse Artillery, of a son, at Dum Dum, 

Oct. 30, , ^ 

Griffiths, the lady of Capt,, 6th Foot, of a daughter, at Colaba, Doc. 10. 

Gloag f’ * ’ ’ ** *' ’ * u /loiirr1ii«r al Knmhav. JJift 

God by, 

Griffin, 

Or^^^’tlwlitdy of J., Esq., (M.D.,) of « son, .t Mshidpore, Not. 1. 

Griffitlis, the lady of H. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Luckeepore, Nov. 21. 

Hcoderson, the Udy of Capt., 2d European regt., of a son, at Bombay Dec. 24. 
Hudsqri, the lady of G. E., Esq., Attoiney-at-Law, of a daughter» at Calcutta, 
Dec. 7. 

HouUain, < 

Henderson, 

Hooper, the — ,, 

Oriental Herald, ^ ^ 



Birth9^ M^TTi^eSj and peaths, 

JonifB^^^e lady of Capt.^ De^. A^siataat-Adj.-Gen., of a son, at Viaagapatao?, 

Keuiiaey, |he lady of Lieut..* Col., ^ a daughter, at Matolipatain, 

Nov. 4. ' ’ 

Kyd, the lady of Capt., 2d Extra Eegt., ol a son, at EUore, Nov. 20. 

ladv of Lieut, Dep. ANist>Coiiifflis.-Oe««, of a sou and heir, at Nee< 
Qu^, Oct.l7. , 

Lade, the lady of Lieut. J.T., Artill., of a daughter, at Duqh Q^3L 
Lemarchaud, the lady of M. I,, Esq., of a son, at Ghazeepoor^ NoV. 7. 

Littfer, the lady of tl. H., Lieut.-Col., 14th N. I., of a oa;^;||ieie^t j^ltnow, 

' ' ^^0 . H ■ 

Macdonald, the lady of William Pitt, £s(|., 4ist Madras N« f a daoghter, si 
Kamptce, Oct. 24, , .t 

MaxtwlL the lady of Major H., Coin. 43d N.I., of a son, at Benares, Oct. 21. 
Metcalf, the lady of T. T., Esq., Civil Service, of a son and hnr, at Delhi, 

• r 

M^KeOfie, the lady of Lieut., 5th N. I., of a daughter at Vellore, Oct. 3, 
^ontagU, t^e lady of II. S., Esq., of a daughter, at Dulwich, May 3,^ 

Maberly, tlie lady of Capt., Deputy Secretary of Mil. Board, of a 80 % aCM^idras, 
Nov. 2. V 

Nash, ihe lady of J.D., Esq., 33d N. I., of a son, at Nusseerabad, Oct 13. 
Njg»«t,|he l^y of Harry, Esq,, Civil Service, of a dai^ghtcr, at Chowringhee, 

O^DoBel,'the lady of Capt., I3th N. I., of a daughter, at DinapOfe, Oct. 25. 
Ottey, thtf lady of Capt. Brig.-Major., of a daughter, at Poonab, Jan. 5. 

Ouslw, the lady of Capt., Professor of Persian and Arabic in the College of Fort 
Wwi^m, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 29. 

Oldf&ld, the ladj^ of H. S.„ Esq., Civil Service, at Cawnpore, Nov, 3. 

iIm lady of Capt., Engineers, of a daughter, at Bangalore, Nov. 7 , 

Pope, the lady of Peter, Lieut., 24th N. I., of a daughter, at Vellore. Dec. 3. 

Eohertson, the lady of L{eut.>CoI., Resident at SaCtara, of a bor, at Sattsrs, 
Dec. 21. 

of J. F., Esq., Civi][^ Service, of a daughter, at Bancoora, Nov. 13. 
ifoMDSOn, the lady of C. R., Esq., of a son, at Chowringl^, Dec^ IL „ 
Rolll^s^jt^e l#dy qf C., Ejmj., Civil Service, of a son, at Pal^Bwnalr, Bee. 4. 
IWy, th'e Tady of the Rev. Dr., Benr. Chaplain, of a daughter, at Madras, Dec. 14. 

BulHyaii, the lady of Pr. J. S., of a son, at Gorruckpore, Oct. IS.** 

Black, the lady of Capt., Brig. i\Lg. to Nagpore Au^H^y .Horse, of a son, st 
H^pa,.pct.29. . , 

Swihey, thelady of Lieut.-Col., Artill, of a daughter, at. Calcut^iJ^v;. 21. 
Stuart, the lady of Assist.-Surr., of a son, at Papamow, Nov. ii . . 

I^bley, theladf df Lt^i; ^ffJiRFdbt, of n soh arid heih at Sebudwrobad', Oct. 5. 


lie snuy vrt a^s«^uv*| 'xvmb r wi/i vi a D\/ia ctaiu ov 

n* thelady of Gapt:P., 6th Light Ckv., of a (lOnVatBangMori 
SayerqL the lady of Lieut. J". H., 5th N. I., of a shh, at TBaftaryvNdl^."';-, ^ 
fi»Hl!^,t?iiala4ydPW.*C.,Esa.,ofa86h,:iltMa(h>aa/^^^^ ' ” ^ ; 
Sharpin, the lady of Capt. H., 4th t^ght Dragodhs, of ' ft‘' 4 tlii‘'iad heir, at 

f >'1} ,jv.1 . . 'i^ 

Wfla^cock, the lady of E. H., Esq., Qiy^ Ser*, of a son, at Trichinoply, Nov. I. 
Jler, thelady of R., Esq., Civil Stfr., a son, at Benares, Oct. 19. 






Birihf, Mdtti&ge^ im<f > 

Webster, the lady of the Rer. of the Seoicb Cbureb, of a lOti, at .Madras^ 
Nov. 22. 

Wyodham^ the lady of Ci^., Of tbo Honn^myafiy’s Marlae, ofi^a dapgblir,nt 
Bombay, Nov. 10. . * ^ 

MARRIAGI^. " I 

Anderron, W., Esq., son of the late Capt. H., 12th N. f., 

Maria Jane, eldest daughter of the late Lieut H. Hodgkinsoo, Skt>ib.« 

atCiilc«ij^N;)r:m i ... H : 

Bengali N. I., to Miss Qharlotte Ei|i4y 

Bousl^ld, H., Assist.-Snrg., to Isabella Barr, daughter of the late J. 

man, Ftnemere House, Bucks, at Calcutta, mv. 22. ■ ^ 

Bruce, 1*., Esq., Civil Ser., to Miss H. Dain, at Calcutta, Dec* 1. 

Clarkson, Capt, Coin, of the ship Bolton, to Miss Earle, at Bbonah, 

Denny, 0., 'Esq., Com. of the ship Roxburgh Castle, to Catherine Helen Todd, 
daughter of Fryar Todd, Esq., of Loudon, at Calcutta, Nov. 20. \ 

Duke, Lieut T. A.^ 2d Eur. reg., son of the late Lieut-Col. C. Duke, 1^. 

Ser.^to Emma, eldest daughter of Major W. B. Spry, 41st Madras N. L, ai 
Masulipatam, Dec, 15. . . 

Graham, Thomas Henry, Esq., to Jane, daughter of Dr. J, A. Maxwell, all. 

Sevemdroog, November 18, ^ 

Griffiths, Mr. E. C., tff Mary, eldest daughter of R. W. Norfor, Esq., at 
dalore, November 19. 

Goodfellow, W. B., Lieut Engin., to Harriette Jane, youngest daughter of th«f^ 
late Charles Augustus West, Esq., Supcrintend.-3urg., B., January 7. 

Kerr, C. A., Esq., 3d L. Cav., to Miss Margaret Seymour, Madras, Nov. g« 

» Keith, James, Capt., Assiat.-Adj.-Gen., F. D. A., to Mary Catherine ERini^ 
third daughter of tlie late Maj. Green, at Poona. 

Lumsdaine, J. C., Adj. 58th N.*L, to Henrietta Eliza, eldest dongbter of Brig,; 

Richards, (C. B.) at Muttra, November 19. 

Locke, Thomas, Capt , 2d Nat. Vet. Bat, to Miss J. Wodschbw, at Caddaktttsi 
Dec. 11. 

Mackae, James, Esq., Assist-Surg. Beng. Army, to Miss CaroHne Enlttsi' 
Holmes, Calcutta, Nov. 10. ' ’■ 

Millctt, F., Esq.* Beng. Civ. Serr., to Marla, daughter of James Wintle* 
late of the Bengal Civ. Serv., at Midnapore, Nov. 28. 

Richards, J., Esq., ofPeeprah, to Henrietta Eliza, eldest daughter of H. Fttz* 
gerald, ESq., at Sitigcah Factory, Tirhoot, Oct. 2. 

Ross, John, Lieut 15tli N. I., to Harriet Annette, youngest daughter of CoL 
Daly, at<lui)on, Nor. 19. 

Scott, Mito 99th N. I., to Miss Clementina Shaw, Madras* Nov. 28^ 

Scott, C.. esq., Bombay Medical Establishment, to Sophia* tUiird daugbt^ qfl 
H. WiuUis £ra.» Rum ford, Essex, Bombay, Dec* 31. 

Swaine, G. H., Esq,, to Frances, youngest daughter of Capt Lynch* late 
Attendant at .^atayia, Calcutta, Nov. 19. , 

Woolscy, T. B., Esq,, to Miss Mary Ann Blunt, at JutwarporeinTii%dOli'0(^^. 

DEATHS. 

Atkins, Wm., Apotbeeaiy, 2d Ettr. reg., agjed 24, naar Deesa, 

Bryce, Ann Isabella* btfapt daughter of Ae'Rer, Dr., St. Atelrew^ 
at Cakntta, Npv. A , 

Barnett, Edward, BiM., tit, Sarr.* aged 44v#jCalcutl*, Nqvy „ 

Balfour, Mr. A. (E^the Qw. OaasillMSil^ 

BabSngton, W,, tig/H !P4t^ alSwl B AgdWtnaii- 

bury, London, at Madras, Oct, 5. 





Birihif Marrktgef^md Deaths* 


Boulet, J. D. N,, Esq., tsed 74, ftt Pondiitdierrf, Not. 24» 

Baker, Eilen, daughter of J., &q., Civ. Siirg., aged 5, at BulloaL, Oct. 28. , 
Dangerfidd, Frederick, Caj^ Bc^kar Arntf, al^todgita^ Dec. 6, 

Dias, the Rev. D. S., aged 28, at Madras, Oct. 20. , ; 

Falconer, Capt. J. S., late Commander of the Brig PaUas^ aged 30, at Cj^eutta,. 

Oqt. 31. ■ 4< . . ) > ' 

PwloD^i Vi. J., |;<ieut. 34th Lljgbt Infantry, at Clticacole, Nov. 25. 

Giteiiy, Mtt.fimUU; widow of th^ late CaJ)!., Ri N!, aged 211, |t Cllcutta*' 

Orad^ the'fai^of LJeut-Col. Colquho^un (C. B.,) 54tii l^ot, dat^Ml^ 
Br(^e, &odw, Esq., and of Lady Margaret DUff; daughter W’ttite# of 
the late Carl of Fife, at sea, on her Way to Eur. ‘ 

Grai^^ Ann Eliza, wife of Edward, Baq., Civ. Sert., and Judge Hhd^mlhal 
Judge of ^hmedabaa^and Zilla, at Ahmedabad, Dee* 20. ’ ' 

Esq., late Attorney -at- Law, aged 34, Calcutta, NbV. 

*0 t °^*****®^ Ricliard, Capt., fate of the ship'/frgy/r, aged 32,, Qii|lctitta,. 

Hoop^, Benjamin, Capt. of 1st Eur. reg., at Masulipatam, Nov. 6. 
tfohnslon, A. B., Lieut. 46ih N. I,, aged 20, at Vepery, Nov. 25. , , 

Jcdinston, Barbara, wife of Alex., Esq., of the Med. Estab., and daughter of 
the late Col. McLeod of Achagoyle, Argyleshire, Madras, Oct. 27. 

Kennedy, Thomas, Capt. 54th foot, «nd Com. 8th reg. Nizams Infao., ti Ellech- 
po6ir, N<Ar. 18. 

Lyonh^ Anguita Catherine, infant daughter of Capt. H., 43d reg., Bdmbay* 

Nov. 29 . o * jr 

LIvingstonJ, W. Anderson, Esq., aged 29, C.nTcutta, Nov. 13. 

» . ^“rgebn, aged 38,’Cal<?titt8, Dec. 6. 

Deer ' ^******* second daughter of Ca^b' 22d N. L, at Cochin, 

Esq., at Sandlieads, Nov. 15. 

Mwlay,^J» Wm., Ens. 3d Lt. Inf,, son of the late Col. Marlay, near Falamcottah, 

Mawi^^.C., Lleut,-Col, 1st. N. I., at Bombay, Nov. 11. 

Maiin,^ Wifp., Capt. 30th Foot, at Waliababad, Dec. 26. 

MT^rson^ Mafgaret, wife of the Rev. A., Chaplain, Dum Dum, at sea, Nov. 3.’ 
Nazas^ Master, son of S,, Esq,, (by tlic bite of a snake,) near Poonaiaalaej Oct, 18 
Com. of the ship-CwAwerc, Merchant, aged 35 , at Calcutta, 

Now 8 p “ » 

Poynflr, A; K., son of Lieut., 30th Fsot, at Madras, N«r. 23. 

Roge^, T! V., youBj^i^st son of Capt'J., at Calcutta,'- Nor. 11. 

Reve^, H., infant Son of Lieut. J., 7th N. I., at Calcutta, ^Dec. 4. ' " 
^rc^T^^ieul. 23(^'Reg., or^V. L, 1., at KulIadghqe,’6ot. 30. 

Stew^, K, Capt., 23 Ear. Inf., ingamp near De58a>.l^jli.f26. 

^ 0., Esq., Head Assist, in Chief Sec. 62^ al; Calcutta, 


Se^n^r, 

Schi^, d 
StuarjLCal 


Rev. D., of the Eur. Female Asylum, aged 37^ at Calcutta, 3. 

of Aj8irt,^Surg. 44th Font, at Pap^Wr 24. 


f t at AnantaporC, Sept. 27. 
Snodgrass^ J,, M^or, N. I. ' - 


and Is^ A86i»t,-Cojgv^(?e^, at Pupqft^'1j|^ 2|!; 
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\pr.j>i29^ 

A.pr, 

^pr. 31ft 


ARRHALS from BA8TBRN P(^BT8 ^ ^ 

Copu|ai«^* 


SWp’aNamc, 



May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 11 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May J2 

May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 13 
May ft3 
May 13 
May 14 
May ,14 
May 14 
May 15 
May 16 
May 16 
May 16 
May 16 
May 18 ^ 
May ^ io 
May 18, 
May Ip 
May IS 
May 21„ 
May ^ 
May 25 
May 25 
May 26 
May 
May 
May 
May 


mver 
ubveir 
Downa . . 
Cowes 1 • 
Gravesend . . 
Margate .. 
Gravesend . . 
Bi%hton * . 
Downs » • 
Cowes 
Piyraoutli . . 
Plymouth .. 
P!yn»ooth .* 
Liverpool .. 
Liverpool .. 
Holyhead .» 
Holyhead 
. Falmouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Weymouth 
Plymouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth 
Pensance .. 
Penaance .. 
Plymouth .. 
Falmouth . . 

Scilly 

Liverpool .. 
Falmouth 


Wimam Fairiia 

Cowiyrt^ 

fellen . • 

BpttORr 
Auguste 
Char^ Kerr . . 
Emtpa . 
DlamoU'd 
Boyne 
Batavia 
Ulster 
Fortesque 
Mary 
Esther - 
Elizabeth 
Asia • 

George W. . 
Marqimen 
Lady Flora . 
Superior 


malr , .^-ChtoA 

Oldham .f Bengal#,., 

Campittr ISAugm ^ 

ClarMw Bwbay r 3 » 
Giles <• China ; 

Brodie .. Bombsy , 

HoTmes .• f 


Clark 
Pope 
Bouse 
Shannon 
Anderson 
Munro 
Rohinaen 
Stewart 

Edmond , 

Barrow 

Walker 

Fayrer 

Ormond 


^openor •* 

Duke of Lancaster Flanney 
Sir Fran. Bcir ton Reid 
Chieftain •• *• 

Asia » • Bmderston 

Marq.of Huntley Fraser 
Triumph . • ^5*^“ * * 

Broxburnehury Chapmau .. 

Govern. Harcourt Tullis . . 

Recovery •• Chaptnjm «* 

Alacrity •• Findlay .. 

Borodina . • Mantrap , . 

Arab 

iX”** :: '■ 

SirF.M*Naghten Fergusson 
Columbia . . Kirkwood 


Medinq 


raimuuvfi .. 

iSl6of Wight Upton Castle 
Bdghtc^n Sarah 

F^rtdtith;.' 

Downs ^ • 

Dikfliouth 
Fortsmouth 
Plymouiih 


Exporter 
ClareftW' . 
Joshua 
Prince Regent 
Ownges' < 
-Vl^itea^ * - 


- WL j - ■''-4^'* 


Mi^aunt 

Christie 
AmweH 
Crdkef ' 
Vrbim 
Ridiattls 

h\0yA - 
Kn<ec 
LochP 


Bengal 

Beqgal M 

Bombay . 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Bombay ^ 
Cape .* 
ManUla , * 
China . . 
Cliina t . 
Bengal . , 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Bombay^ . 
Bengal . . 
Bengal .. 
China 


Dec. 6^ 
Nov.Sa 
JBec: 18^^ 

Jan. I 

' £Ssc **"? ’ Ki-' ' 

Pbb. .26)^, 
Jan. 21 
Jam tp i 
Jan. lb 

Fnbi ^ 
Jan. U 
, Jpm sli , 
Jkm 

dam , 

4'* 


Bombay . - 

Bengal *. 

Bengal .. dan. 18 
Bombay . dsii/U 


Feb. 

Febt 13 

Ben. ;t3 

M: 


.Cape 
Mauritius 
Ceylon »* 

Ceylom . 4 
Bengal 
Singaporp 

Bengst.. »8S® 
■B?ng:»i.. pw- 
Bombay . JAm^ 

Mm 
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General List of Passengers* 


ARRIVALS IN EASTBUN PORTS. 


Date. 


1829. 
May 3 
Msy 9 
ftfey 4 
my 9 
Mity 9 
MAy 9 
M(yr 9 
May U 
May |3 
May 16 
May \7 

m If 

May 
M^y 19 
May 19 
Mn >29 
Iifay 22 
May » 
Mi^ 2& 

May 26 
May 26 
Miff.V 

- 


Port of Arrival. 


Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Singapore . 


Francis Watson , . 

Bragg 

. . London 

Bombay . 


Katherine Stewart 

Forbes 

.. Laii|#R 

Calcutta . 


Aurora 

Owen^ 

Londoti 

Madras 


Alfred 

HiU 

,, LBttdoii 

Calcutta 


James Sibbald 

Cole 

«. London 

Bpmbay . 


'rhotnas * 

Davidson 

1 /'"TJwTpfrnl 

Romblay 


Valiant 

Bragg 


Bombay 


Nithsdale 

Christean 

.. ^veryool 

Calcutta 


Csesar 

Watt 

. . London 

^Calcutta 


Susan 

Holiday 

.* London 

Calcutta . 


Maitland 

Short 

. . London . 

Madras 


Wellington 

Brans 

. . Iiondon 

Bombay 


Simpson 

Warren 

.. Clyde 

DEPARTURES FROM 

EUROPE. 


P(»i: of Depart. 


Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Downs 


Vansittart 

Scott 

. China 

Liverpool 


Pomona 

Higbat . 

. Bombay 

Liverpool 


Arabian . 

. Willis 

. Bengal 

Downs 


Mountaineer 

. Sbeal 

. Cape 

Portsmouth 


Hero of Malown. 

. Studd 

. Bombay 

Portsmouth 


Fanny 

. Bundy 

. Cape 

Downs 


Resolution 

. Parker 

. Mauritius 

Downs 


Minerva 

. Probyn 

. Mffdraa 

Dowds 


Thos. Grenville . 

. Shea 

. Madras 

Groettock 


Hebe 

. Currie 

. Bengal 

Poi'tsmouth 


Isabella 

, Bourchler . 

. Bombay 

Clyde 


Alexander 

. Ogilvie 

. Singapore 

Liverpool 


Linnmus * 

. Windcre . 

. Bombay 

Liverpool 


Dorothy 

, Garnock . 

. Bombay 

Plymouth 


Mary Ann 

. Hopton 

. V. D. Land 

QmRock 


City of Aberdeen. 

. Dothie . 

. Singapore 

Downs 


Mary 

. Jackson 

. Mauritius 

Pdrtwioutb 


Neptune 

. Cumberledge 

> Mad. A Beta 

Downs 


Capricorn 

. Smith , 

. Bombay 

Ortvesend 


Thorne 

Johneon 

. Cape 

laverpool 


Sir F. Burdett . 

. Raid 

- Bombay 

Plymouth 


Amity 

Gray .< 

, Oaf# 

Dravesei^d 


RoxbWgl) Castle. . 

Denny 

. Modrii . 


. ■ ' 

nm ^ 


^IBekbral List of pAs^iuroiuijfr* 


PaSSENOEIIS ilOMBWAIUP.^^'^r'V v,* 

FatrlU, (rom ehtoa MaiiwM Ml'* 

Caanttr, (from ^ } Mr. E. m 

Ij4e*. U’m I ,«|gkt disfikm/sif^^ r. V vii 

■ % tba Qjmwait^ from Bengal :— General 6. Dicfc ; Cafrt Pwaitoertai* W® 
N. I. ; Heut. Dorteer, I4th Foot ; W. Watti, A. Colvin, R.%roim, 
and G. Dicjk, Esqs. ; Mr. Paglee ; Maatets 0. R. Pemberton, J. •* “*2^' 
thorn, (3) Mlckayi, R, P. Lealie, (2) Watt#, (2) BeanUnd, F. BeUev, a^ W. 
thicker j MetadamOf Colvin, an4 tfcckcr } M^cei Bareitto, M. U 

PerobertoB^ M. Lees, (2) Wattii {2}4^yr j and six servants. 



General List of Passengers, 

By the Bmtna, from Bombay.^ — Dr* Gall. 

By the from Bengal Capte. Dwyer, Sutherland and Jlfoodyi; 

Lieuts. Williams and LitUejohn ; Messrs. Bird and Scallion ; Mesdames Mowly 
and Scallion ; Miss Scallion ^ eleven children, and six servants. 

By the Boyne, from Bengal Col. Brocks, Major White, Capt. BMir. 
L^ttltti^^Jakley, Grnnthana^ and Swinley ; Masters Sheppard, («) White, 
MaomiUar ( 'Mesdames M^or White and Bessalier ; Misses £feanett, (2) Mne^ 
millaPji^SHuiir, Fraser, and Leith ; and three servants. 

!ngal ; — Capt Phillips, R.N. 

Mesdames Simkins, Daly, 

Simkins, and (3) Phillips. 

hina : — Sir A. Campbell, and Lady. 

By the Lady Flora, ft^m Bengal: — Lieut-Col. Wood, Engineers; MidcPr 
Smith ; Lieuts. Butcher, Roebuck, Garbett, and Scott ; H. Wood, W. F. 
bridge, and J. G. W. Curtis, Esqs.*; Mr. f. Dallinr; Masters Braddon, Ourild 
Bolder#', Parole, and J. B. Smith ; Mesdames Wood, Forde, and Col. Bmillf p 
Misses Wood, J. Wood, G. Smith, E. Beauchamp, and J. Lethbridge. 

By the Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal : — Lieut.-Cols. R.‘ W. Baldoek, J, 
Hay, K. P. Mackenzie, and Biscow ; B. Wolf, Esq. ; Dr. J. Barber, and Wlife 
and child. 

By the Macqueen, from China •. — Lieut D. Butts, and Dr. G. Alexander, 

By the ^*ia, from Bengal ; — Col. Murray, 16th Lancers j Lieut.*Col. Shii^ 
breck ; Capts. Carmichael and M. Lynch ; Lieuts: Fraser, Grimes, and Doughin|> 
the Hon. A« Ramsay ; W. 1. Harding, Esq. ; Mesdames Harding, Hankw, Ipiv 
Marshall ; Masters J. Boileau, 6. Rentin, F. Rentin, C. Abbott, and C. 

Bf the'MIirquis of Huntly, from China: — Capts. Stiles and Maeleo^lj 
Pitcairn Masters F. and W. Lowdon ; Mesdames Flent, Read, and Scotci, 

By the Harcourt, from Bengal ; — Lieut Ramsay ; J. Grant, Em. ; Lient*^^ 
Stewart ; Capts. Matthias and Lloyd ; Commodore Jeakes ; J. Babingten 
H. M. Blair, Esqs. ; Masters J. Ogilvie, (2) Babington, Stewart, Cnhshtoivi 
Snodgrass, and Jeakes ; Mesdames Col. Scott, Stewart, Major Snon^sqijr 
Dawson, Babington, and Crichton; Misses Griffiths, Stewart, Crichton, 
Babington, and Snodgrass. ' , 

By the Broxbornehury , from Bengal Col. Stewart : Major Morrtsonlf 
Stewert; Lieuts. Candy, Cary, Hunter, and Fitzsimmons; Due. 
flapied at the Cape), Clark, and Overton ; Judge Morrison ; Rer. Mr. 

Mr. Dana ; Mesdames Slater and child, Fran^ and children. Bird andv^UpUlS^ 
Col. Wish and child, Ccd. Stewart and children, Middleton, Goode and^Cte^ 
Clarkcuamd efaild, Morris and child. Candy, and Chapman ; Misset Wtilrdt/ 
Burt, Campbell, Taylor, and Schalch. n -ri 

By ^Ftedovery, from Bombay ; — Cols. Welch and Hackett ; 'Ofcpt. 

Lieuts. Taylor and Madcod ; Messrs. Grey and Bajker ; Mesdames Col. Rid^H, 
Baker, Welch, and Hackett ; and Miss Kemp. 

By the Medina, item Bengal I'^LIeuts* Minter, Belt, nod Morehouse ; Rer* 
W. Sawyer : Masters Gideon and Minter ; Mesdames Bennett, Gideon, Minter, 
and Moorehouse ; Misses Vernon,' Gideon; (2) Mhiter, and Deoiw ; CkptI* 
gpsdye^^ LAcmter Barker, Bridemore, Bail^^ FotMaiii«(PiiikMAi» 

^ 0»r«|idc%i MeadaMds Wmhiaii and fodyR ^ . 

By a. Saraiftlfm’Sklg tpm f - t mt.9. Cbtixra, IbxI'M# 


ByUht Euphrates, from B* 
bell, Pht^pyii; Imd Henning ; 
Prested'l^^^sses Daly, Bell, 
By.the Cisorge if,, from C 


; Masters Bell, Csaflj^V 
Phillips, S>)b4 


630 


Postscript* 

Tub neiri from India during tli4 patl i^tk^polsoMet no great featuiB^BC 
public interest Tbe rumoured death of Lord William Bentinck is contradidWlf *' 
althcMigli it is admitted that the laUst^accounts left his Lord^ip ip precarious 
health. There are« in tne papers we hare receiiTd, several minor topics to which 
we should have adverted h^ there been room : but the all>&bsorbipg topic of 
the Debates in Parliament^ which occupies so lar^e a portion of oujr and 
has already swelled our present Number beyond its usual limits^ ohl^l^^us to 
postpone until our next, various subjects which are already under conBid^6oD» 
and which will receive all due attention. « 1 A 


From a CofrttpondenU 

Tbe patrons of merit in adversity will be rejoiced to hear that^ after IB ex- 
posure to those vicissitudes which are too often the result of a credulous, an un- 
suspecting, all-confiding heart, Miss Zouch, whose necessities bad reduced her 
to the mortification of appealing at different times to the bounty of the pnblte 
for reUftf, has experienced a reverse of fortune no less suddert than unexp^ted. 
By a favourable change in her circumstances, this lady, once the ornament of 
aocietyi is now restored to the circles of fashion she bad formerly been accus- 
tomed to grace. A younger brother who is serving with distinguished credit in 
Indii^ having accidentally seen her deplorable case in ‘ The Oriental Jfcrald,* 
immediately made her a handsome remittance, with an intimation that )t should 
be continued annually. Such conduct is tbe more noble, is rendered the more 

{ iraiseworthy, as he is only at present a subaltern officer in the Army, and as he 
ost not a moment in removing the pressure.^, nay in administering to thl com- 
forts, of an amiable and a beloved sister, without an Inquiry into tlie causes of 
her embarrassments, or into the nature, the extent of lier sad persecutions. But 
this happy turn in Miss Zonch’s affairs, is likely to be succeeded by an event of 
far greater importance in the estimation of tite sex, which by a strange coinci- 
dence may probably soon afford her an opportunity of expressing in |)erton her 
grateful ametion for such a fraternal act, while it will enniile her to nuike resti- 
tution in a tenfold way. She is upon the eve of becoming the bride of a gentle- 
man of opulence and respectability, with a mind as munificent as his means are 
inde^ndcot ; and in that case will forthwith take her departure for one of the 
Presidencies, wherefrom her elegance of person, and her refinement o( aMnoers, 
she roust add to the brilliaaey, and confer a dignity on the splendour, of even an 
Asiatic^ Should the notoriety of her late distresses have subjected a gallant 

youth' lio the silent sneers of insensibility, to the coarse comments of those who 
are unable tp a^eciate tlie virtues they possess not, who, indeed, ace sipt to 
contemn the misfortunes they have never known, his generous soul and high 
spirit wiB a^ar above >)}ch baseness and overweening pride. tiis;;jiympathy:in 
the sufferings of an accomplished, an unprotected sister, when revealed to the 
world, cannot fail to elevate him in the opinion of persons of liberality and sen* 
timen||||p||fi 9 sr fnneh her pitiable plight, her teinp< 9 !iirp state of 4eftftutiaB> 
may havebeen fo^ for the sarcastic whiaperiiigs of themidigiiaat, to, the wound** 
ing of his exquisitely nice feelings, so prosperous a terminatien neverMeieef ^ 
Miss Zouch's troubles, which, from W'hal we have been able to eoHect* wilwe 
have taken some naiiqito gather rim parripulars, went pccAjUAM^ by tha/iisgiect 
of her /iVfrrf friends and relatives, through the malicp^d those who ‘ 

could not aspire to hu loftiness o^inleiit and who sacrificed her fiMilmadraooe^ v . 
ment of their own interest, should teach us a kssop of gerffcl asiKBihBB/IO 
Divine insc|«»lpble TtajipyihwiW’ ^ 

ends : it thus exalts those whoin it had depressed, it thus rescues from misei^, 
and 

■everity in the crumbJe of affliction I - . > 

k/M > ■' i ' > • 
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Adams, Mr., Conduct of, in India, 499. 

Anecdote of an Arab Boatman, 433. Of an Albanian Soldier, 434. 
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Birman Empire, Population of the, 18. 

Britain and Ireland, Population of, 20. 

Babylon, the last Tree of, 44. 

Burke, Mf., Opinion of, on the Rights of Indian Subjects, 50. 

Brown, Case of, in a Writ of Habeas Cwpm^ 62. 

Buddhism, 'Wie History and Doctrine of, 93. 

Bashire, l> 08 €a*iptiofi -of, the chief Sea-port of the Persian Gulf, 136.'^^* 

Bathurst, Lord, Conduct of, regarding the Manritius, 148. 

Buckingham, Mr., Visit to Birmingham, 155. To Bristol, 158. Ttf " 

180 i^ - . . M I. ■ 

Birmingham, Proceedings at, regarding the Renewal of the East fndiaiUhliittin^. 
165. 


Bristol, Prbctiedings at, regarding the Renewal of the East Irtlia Charter^ tSJL 
334. ^ 

Bengal, Letter from, 186. 
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of, 1S9. Mr< Brongham'S Opinion of, 193. 
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Blackwood, Of, Notice of the, 3ftt. ^ 
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Bri8to^eg8irt«riNl|tl|p€%«id Hortof, 361j ' - ‘ " 

Buekifj^lii^, Mr., Lectures on the Monopoly of tiie Eiit 

Birmifi^«tiirll4sbtetiODSOrth« 
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